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RULES 


OF  THE 


S^aciti]^  iax  t^t  "^tomaiion  oi  '§dimu  SluHries. 


I.  The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  as  follows: — 

1.  To  advance  the  study  of  Greek  language,  literature,  and  art,  and 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Greek  race  in  the  ancient,  Byzantine, 
and  Neo-Hellenic  periods,  by  the  publication  of  memoirs  and  unedited 
documents  or  monuments  in  a  Journal  to  be  issued  periodically. 

II.  To  collect  drawings,  facsimiles,  transcripts,  plans,  and  photographs 
ot  Greek  inscriptions,  MSS.,  works  of  art,  ancient  sites  and  remains,  and 
with  this  view  to  invite  travellers  to  communicate  to  the  Society  notes 
or  sketches  of  archaeological  and  topographical  interest. 

III.  To  organise  means  by  which  members  of  the  Society  may  have 
increased  facilities  for  visiting  ancient  sites  and  pursuing  archaeological 
researches  in  countries  which,  at  any  time,  have  been  the  sites  of  Hellenic 
civilization. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Council, 
a  Treasurer,  one  or  more  Secretaries,  and  Ordinary  Members.  All  officers 
of  the  Society  shall  be  chosen  from  among  its  Members,  and  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 

3.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  General,  Ordinary,  or  Special 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Council  or  of  any  Committee  at 
which  he  is  present.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  President,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  shall  preside  in  his  stead,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  the  Treasurer.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer 
the  Council  or  Committee  shall  appoint  one  of  their  Members  to  preside. 
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4-  The  funds  and  other  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  administered 
and  applied  by  the  Council  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  consider  most 
conducive  to  the  objects  of  the  Society :  in  the  Council  shall  also  be 
vested  the  control  of  all  publications  issued  by  the  Society,  and  the 
general  management  of  all  its  affairs  and  concerns.  The  number  of  the 
Council  shall  not  exceed  fifty. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive,  on  account  of  the  Society,  all 
subscriptions,  donations,  or  other  moneys  accruing  to  the  funds  thereof, 
and  shall  make  all  payments  ordered  by  the  Council.  All  cheques  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

6.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer  the  Council  may  direct  that 
cheques  may  be  signed  by  two  members  of  Council  and  countersigned 
by  the  Secretary. 

7.  The  Council  shall  meet  as  often  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  despatch  of  business. 

8.  Due  notice  of  every  such  Meeting  shall  be  sent  to  each  Member 
of  the  Council,  by  a  summons  signed  by  the  Secretary. 

9.  Three  Members  of  the  Council,  provided  not  more  than  one  of 
the  three  present  be  a  permanent  officer  of  the  Society,  shall  be  a 
quorum. 

10.  All  questions  before  the  Council  shall  be  determined  by  a 
majority  of  votes.     The  Chairman  to  have  a  casting  vote. 

11.  The  Council  shall  prepare  an  Annual  Report,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

12.  The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  each  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  ordinary  days  of  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  shall 
have  authority  to  summon  a  Special  and  Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the 
Council  on  a  requisition  signed  by  at  least  four  Members  of  the  Council. 

13.  Two  Auditors,  not  being  Members  of  the  Council,  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Society  in  each  year. 

14.  A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  London  in 
June  of  each  year,  when  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Auditors 
shall  be  read,  the  Council,  Officers,  and  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year 
elected,  and  any  other  business  recommended  by  the  Council  discussed 
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and  determined.  Meetings  of  the  Society  for  the  reading  of  papers 
may  be  held  at  such  times  as  the  Council  may  fix,  due  notice  being 
given  to  Members. 

15.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and 
Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  Members  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

16.  The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  appointed  for  one 
year,  after  which  they  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

17.  One-third  of  the  Council  shall  retire  every  year,  but  the  Members 
so  retiring  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 

18.  The  Treasurer  and  Secretaries  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Council. 

19.  The  elections  of  the  Officers,  Council,  and  Auditors,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  shall  be  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  those  present. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  shall  have  a  casting  vote.  The  mode  in 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  shall  be  determined  by  the  President 
and  Council. 

20.  Every  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  summoned  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  by  notice  issued  at  least  one  month  before  it  is  held. 

21.  All  motions  made  at  the  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  in  writing 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  mover  and  seconder.  No  motion  shall  be 
submitted,  unless  notice  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 

22.  Upon  any  vacancy  in  the  Presidency,  occurring  between  the 
Annual  Elections,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Council  to  officiate  as  President  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

23.  All  vacancies  among  the  other  Officers  of  the  Society  occurring 
between  the  same  dates  shall  in  like  manner  be  provisionally  filled  up 
by  the  Council  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

24.  The  names  of  all  candidates  wishing  to  become  Members  of  the 
Society  shall  be  submitted  to  a  Meeting  of  the  Council,  and  at  their 
next  Meeting  the  Council  shall  proceed  to  the  election  of  candidates 
so  proposed :  no  such  election  to  be  valid  unless  the  candidate  receives 
the  votes  of   the  majority  of  those  present. 
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25.  The  Annual  Subscription  of  Members  shall  be  one  guinea,  payable 
and  due  on  the  ist  of  January  each  year  ;  this  annual  subscription  may  be 
compounded  for  by  a  payment  of  £1$  iss.,  entitling  compounders  to  be 
Members  of  the  Society  for  life,  without  further  payment.  All  Members 
elected  on  or  after  January  i,  1894,  shall  pay  on  election  an  entrance  fee 
of  one  guinea. 

26.  The  payment  of  the  Annual  Subscription,  or  of  the  Life 
Composition,  entitles  each  Member  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  ordinary 
publications  of  the  Society. 

27.  When  any  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  six  months  in  arrear 
of  his  Annual  Subscription,  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer  shall  remind  him 
of  the  arrears  due,  and  in  case  of  non-payment  thereof  within  six  months 
after  date  of  such  notice,  such  defaulting  Member  shall  cease  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Society,  unless  the  Council  make  an  order  to  the  contrary. 

28.  Members  intending  to  leave  the  Society  must  send  a  formal 
notice  of  resignation  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  January  i  ;  otherwise 
they  will  be  held  liable  for  the  subscription  for  the  current  year. 

29.  If  at  any  time  there  may  appear  cause  for  the  expulsion  of  a 
Member  of  the  Society,  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
to  consider  the  case,  and  if  at  such  Meeting  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present  shall  concur  in  a  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  such 
Member  of  the  Society,  the  President  shall  submit  the  same  for  con- 
firmation at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  specially  summoned  for 
this  purpose,  and  if  the  decision  of  the  Council  be  confirmed  by  a 
majority  ^t  the  General  Meeting,  notice  shall  be  given  to  that  effect  to 
the  Member  in  question,  who  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Society. 

30.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  nominate  British  or  Foreign 
Honorary  Members.  The  number  of  British  Honorary  Members  shall 
not  exceed  ten. 

31.  Ladies  shall  be  eligible  as  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Society,  and 
when  elected  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  other  Ordinary 
Members. 

32.  No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  Rules  of  the  Society  unless 
at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  Annual  Meeting  specific  notice  be  given 
to  every  Member  of  the  Society  of  the  changes  proposed. 
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RULES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

AT  22,    ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


I.  That  the  Library  be  administered  by  the  Library  Committee, 
which  shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  four  members,  two  of  whom  shall 
form  a  quorum. 

II.  That  the  custody  and  arrangement  of  the  Library  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Librarian  and  Assistant- Librarian,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Committee,  and  in  accordance  with  Regulations  drawn  up  by  the  said 
Committee  and  approved  by  the  Council. 

III.  That  all  books,  periodicals,  plans,  photographs,  &c.,  be  received 
by  the  Librarian,  Assistant  Librarian  or  Secretary  and  reported  to  the 
Council  at  their  next  meeting. 

IV.  That  every  book  or  periodical  sent  to  the  Society  be  at  once 
stamped  with  the  Society's  name. 

V.  That  all  the  Society's  books  be  entered  in  a  Catalogue  to  be  kept 
by  the  Librarian,  and  that  in  this  Catalogue  such  books,  &c.,  as  are  not  to 
be  lent  out  be  specified. 

VI.  That,  except  on  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  and  on  Bank 
Holidays,  the  Library  be  accessible  to  Members  on  all  week  days  from 
eleven  A.M.  to  six  P.M.  (Saturdays,  1 1  A.M.  to  2  P.M.),  when  either  the 
Assistant-Librarian,  or  in  her  absence  some  responsible  person,  shall  be  in 
attendance.  Until  further  notice,  however,  the  Library  shall  be  closed  for 
the  vacation  from  July  20  to  August  31  (inclusive). 

VII.  That  the  Society's  books  (with  exceptions  hereinafter  to  be 
specified)  be  lent  to  Members  under  the  following  conditions  :— 

(i)  That  the  number  of  volumes  lent  at  any  one  time   to  each 
Member  shall  not  exceed  three. 

(2)  That  the  time  during  which  such  book  or  books  may  be  kept 

shall  not  exceed  one  month. 

(3)  That  no  books  be  sent  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

VIII.  That  the  manner  in  which  books  are  lent  shall  be  as  follows: — 

(i)  That  all  requests  for  the  loan  of  books  be  addressed  to  the 
Librarian. 

(2)  That  the  Librarian  shall  record  all  such  requests,  and  lend  out 

the  books  ip  the  order  of  application. 

(3)  That  in  each  case  the  name  of  the  book  and  of  the  borrower  be 

inscribed,  with  the  date,  in  a  special  register  to  be  kept  by 
the  Librarian. 

(4)  Should  a  book  not  be  returned  within  the  period  specified,  the 

Librarian  may  reclaim  it. 
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(5)  All  expenses   of  carriage  to  and  fro  shall  be  borne   by  the 

borrower. 

(6)  All  books  are  due  for  return  to  the  Library  before  the  summer 

vacation. 

IX.  That  no  book  falling  under  the  following  categories  be  lent  out 
under  any  circumstances  : — 

(i)  Unbound  books. 

(2)  Detached  plates,  plans,  photographs,  and  the  like. 

(3)  Books  considered  too  valuable  for  transmission. 

(4)  New  books  within   one   month    of    their    coming    into    the 

Library. 

X.  That  new  books  may  be  borrowed  for  one  week  only,  if  they  have 
been  more  than  one  month  and  less  than  three  months  in  the  Library. 

XI.  That  in  the  case  of  a  book  being  kept  beyond  the  stated  time  the 
borrower  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  shilling  for  each  week  after  application 
has  been  made  by  the  Librarian  for  its  return,  and  if  a  book  is  lost  the 
borrower  be  bound  to  replace  it. 

The  Library  Committee, 
Prof.  Percy  Gardner. 
Miss  Jane  Harrison,  LL.D. 
Mr.  Walter  Leaf,  LittD. 
Mr.  George  Macmillan  {Hon,  Sec), 
Mr.  Ernest  Myers. 
Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  LL.D. 
Mrs.  S.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D. 
Mr.  Arthur  Hamilton  Smith.  {Hon.  Librarian), 
Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. 
Mr.  Talfourd  Ely. 

Assistant  Librarian,  MiSS  FANNY  JOHNSON,  to  whom,  at  22,  Albemarle 
Street,  applications  for  books  may  be  addressed. 


SESSION  1897— 1898. 
General  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.,  for  the  reading  of  Papers  and 
for  Discussion,  at  $  P.M.  on  the  following  days  : — 

1897. 
Thursday,  November  4th. 

1898. 
Thursday,  February  17th. 
Thursday,  April  21st. 
Thursday,  June  23rd  (Annual). 
The  Council  will  meet  at  4.30  p.m.  on  each  of  the  above  days. 
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Vioe-Preddents. 


PROF.  S.  H.  BUTCHER,  Litt.D..  LL.D. 
PROF.  INGRAM  BYWATER. 
REV.  PROF.  LEWIS  CAMPBELL. 
MR.  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 
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PROF.  W.  C.  F.  ANDERSON. 

REV.  A.  G.  BATHER. 

MR.  H.  G.  DAKYNS. 

MR.  LOUIS  DYER. 

MR.  TALFOURD  ELY. 

MR.  ARTHUR  J.  EVANS. 

LADY  EVANS. 

PROF.  ERNEST  A.  GARDNER. 

MR.  a  P.  GRENFELL. 
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MR.  J.  W.  HEADLAM. 
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I     MR.  WILLIAM  LORING. 

REV.  PROF.  JOSEPH  MAYOR. 

MR.  J.  A.  R.  MUNRO. 

PROF.  G.  G.  A.  MURRAY. 

MR.  ERNEST  MYER& 

MR.  J.  L.  MYRES. 

MR.  R.  A.  NEIL. 

MISS  EMILY  PENROSE. 

MR.  G.  H.  RENDALL,  Litt.D. 
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Assistant  Librarian. 
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Acting  Editorial  Committee. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  HELLENES,  d  Af.  /e  Secrgiaire  du  Rci  des 

HilUneSy  AiJuns^  Greta, 
Sir  Alfred  Biliotti,  K.C.B.,  HM.M.  Consul  for  CreU. 
Prof.  D.  Comparetti,  IstUuto  di  Studii  Superiorly  Florence, 
M.  Alexander  Contostavlos,  Athens 

Mr.  George  Dennis  c/o  Lloyds  Bank,  Limited,  i6,  Si  fame^s  Street^  S,  W, 
PtoL  Wilhelm  Ddrpfeld,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  German  Archaological  Institute^  Athens. 
Monsieur  P.  Foocart,  13,  Rue  de  Toumon^  Parts, 
Prot  Furtwangler, 

iMonsieur  J.  Gennadius,  21,  Hyde  Park  Place^  W, 

His  Excellency  Hamdy  Bey,  Keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities^  Constantinople, 
Prof.  W.  Helbig,  Villa  Lante,  Rome. 
Monsieur  Homolle,  Director  of  the  French  School^  Athens, 
Monsieur  P.  Kawadias,  Ephor-GenercU  of  Antiquities^  Athens,  Greece, 
Prof.  A.  Kirchhoff,  The  University^  Berlin, 
Prof.  U.  Kahler,  The  University^  Berlin, 
Prof.  S.  A.  KumanudeSy  The  University,  Athens. 
Mr.  Charles  Merlin,  19^  Ladbroke  Grove,  IV, 
Prof.  A.  Michaelis,  University,  Strassburg, 
Prof.  E.  Petersen,  Instituto  Archeologico  Germanico,  Monte  Tarpeo,  Rome. 


LIST    OF    MEMBERS. 

*  Original  Members,    t  I^ife  Members. 
The  other  Members  have  been  elected  by  the  Council  since  the  Inaugural  Meeting. 

Abbott,  Evelyn,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
*Abercromby,  Lord,  14,  Grosvenor  Street,  W, 
t  Abercrombie,  Dr.  John,  23,  Upper  Wimpole  Street,  IV. 

Abram,  Edward,  i.  Middle  Temple  Lane,E,C, 
•Adand,  Sir  H.  W.,  Bart,  K.C.B.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Broad  Street,  Oxford, 

Adam,  James,  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 

Adams,  Miss  Mary  G.,  43,  Campden  Hill  Square,  Kensington,  W, 

Agnew,  Philip  L.,  11,  Devonshire  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  IV, 

Ainger,  A.C.,  Eton  College,  Windsor, 

Ainger,  Rev.  Canon,  Master's  House^  The  Temple,  E,C, 
t  Ainslie,  R.  St.  John,  The  School,  Sedbergh, 

Alford,  Rev.  B.  H.,  St,  Lukes  Vicarage,  Nutf or d Place,  \^, 

Alford,  R.  G.,  Queen  Ann^s  Mansions,  S.  W, 

Allbutt,  Professor  T.  Clifford,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Chaucer  Road,  Cambridge, 

Amherst,  Lord,  Didlington  Hall,  Brandon,  Suffolk, 

Anderson,  J.  C.  G.,  166,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Anderson,  J.  R.,  Lairbeck,  Keswick. 

Anderson,  Prof.  W.  C.  F.(Council),  Firth  College,  Sheffield. 

Anderton,  Basil,  Public  Library,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
*Antrobus,  Rev.  Frederick,  The  Oratory,  S.  W. 

Apostolides,  S.,  24,  Montpelier  Road,  Brighton^ 

Archer-Hind,  R.  D.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
tArkwright,  W.,  Adbury  House,  Newbury. 

Awdry,  Herbert,  Wellington  College,  Berks, 

Bagley,  Mrs.  John,*  Washington  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Bailey,  J.  C,  118,  Ashley  Gardens,  S.W. 

Baker,  F.  B.,  The  College,  Great  Malvern, 

Baker,  H.  T.,  New  College,  Oxford. 

Baker,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  Merchant  Taylors?  School,  E.C. 
♦Balfour,  Right  Hon.  A.  J.,  M.P.,  4,  Carlton  Gardens,  S,  W. 
♦Balfour.  Right  Hon.  G.  W.,  M.P.,  24,  Addison  Road,  W, 
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Ball,  Sidney,  St.  John's  College^  Oxford, 

Barclay,  James  W.,  M.P.,  5,  Clarendon  Places  Hyde  Park  Gardens^  IV. 
t Barlow,  Miss  Annie  E.  F.,  Greenihorne,  Edgworth,  Bolton, 

Barlow,  Mrs.,  10,  Wimpole  Street^  IV. 

Barnewall,  Sir  Reginald  A.,  Bart.,  23,  Cliveden  Place^  Eaton  Square^  S.  W. 

Bamsley,  Sidney  H.,  Ptnbury,  near  Cirencester. 

Barran,  J.  N.,  IVeetwoody  Leeds, 

Bather,  Rev.  Arthur  George  (Council),  8,  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester. 

Bayfield,  Rev.  M.  A.,  Eastbourne  College^  Eastbourne. 

Beare,  Prof.  J.  Isaac,  9,  Trinity  College^  Dublin. 
t  Beaumont,  Somerset,  Shere^  near  Guildford. 

Beebee,  M.  J.  L.,  New  Travellers  Club,  97,  Piccadilly,  W, 
fBenn,  Alfred  W.,70,  Via  Cavour^  Florence. 

Bennett,  S.  A.,  Audley  House,  Richmond,  Sutrey. 

Benson,  E.  F.,  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Bent,  Mrs.  Theodore,  13,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  IV. 

Bevan,  E.  R.,  14,  Beaumont  Street^  Oxford. 

Bickford-Smith,  R.  A.  H.,  45,  North  Bailey,  Darlington. 
fBikelas,  Demetrius,  50,  Rue  de  Varenne,  Paris, 

Blomfield,  Sir  A.  W.,  A.R.A.,  6,  Montagu  Place,  Montagu  Square,  W.C. 

Blomfield,  Mrs.  Massie,  Port  House,  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

Blore,  Rev.  Dr.,  St.  Stephen^ s,  Canterbury. 

Blumenfeld,  Ralph  Drew,  64,  Cheyne  Court,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 

Bodington,  Prof.  N.,  Principal  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

Bond,  Sir  Edward,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  64,  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

Bond,  Edward,  M.P.,  Elm  Bank,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

Bosanquet,  Rev.  F.  C.  T.,  The  Hermitage,  Uplyme,  Devon. 

Bosanquet,  R.  Carr,  Rock  Hall,  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 

Bosdari,  Count  Allessandro  di,  20,  Grosvenor  Square,  JV. 

Bougatsos,  Christos  Ch.,  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

Bousfield,  William,  20,  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S,  W. 

Boyd,  Rev.  Henry,  T>.T>.,  Principal  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford. 

Boys,  Rev.  H.  A.,  North  Cadbury  Rectory,  Bath. 

Bramley,  Rev.  H.  R.,  The  Precentory,  Uncoln. 

Bramwell,  Miss,  73,  Chester  Square,  S,  IV. 

Branteghem,  A.  van,  28,  Rue  des  Buisson,  Bruxelles. 

Brinton,  Hubert,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

Broadbent,  H.,  Eton  College,  Windsor, 
♦Brodie,  E.  H.,  H.M.LS,,  Grasendale,  Malvern. 

Brooke,  Rev.  A.  E.,  Kinj^s  College,  Cambridge. 

Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  A.,  i  Manchester  Square,  W. 

Brooks,  E.  W.,  28,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C, 

Brooksbank,  Mrs.,  Leigh  Place,  Godstone, 

Brown,  Horace  T.,  F.R.S.,  52,  Nevem  Square,  South  Kensington,  S.  H", 

Brown,  Prof.  G.  Baldwin,  The  University,  Edinburgh. 
♦Browning,  Oscar,  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
*Bryce,The  Right  Hon.  James,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  54,  Portland  Place,  W. 

BuUer,  Lady  Audrey,  29,  Bruton  Street,  W. 

Bulwer,  Sir  Henry,  K.C.B.,  11,  South  Street,  Park  Lane,  W, 

Burnet,  Prof.  J.,  i,  Alexandra  Place,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

Burton,  Sir  F.  W.,  43,  Argyll  Road,  Kensington,  W, 

Bury,  Prof  J.  B.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Burge,  Hubert  M.  University  College^  Oxford. 

Burgh,  W.  de.  University  Extension  College,  Reading. 

Burrows,  Prof.  Ronald,  University  College,  Cardiff. 

Butcher,  Prof.  S.  H.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  (V.P.),  The  University,  Edinburgh. 
fBute,  The  Marquis  of,  K.T.,  St.  fohn's  Lodge,  Regents  Park,  N.W. 

Butler,  Arthur  J.,  Wood  End,  Weybrtdge. 
*Butler,Thc  Rev.  H.  M.,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Buxton,  F.  W.,  42,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S,W, 

Buxton,  Mrs.  Alfred  W.,  32,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  W. 

Bywater,  Prof.  Ingram  (V.P.),  93,  Onslow  Square,  S.  W, 
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fBywatcr,  Mrs.,  93,  Onslow  Squan^  S.  W. 
Calvert,  Rev.  Thomas,  121,  Hopton  Ready  Streatham,  S.  IV. 
tCalvocoressi,  L.  M.,  Messrs.  RalU  Bros.y  Mellot^s  Buildings^  Exchange  Street  East, 
UverpooL 
Cameron,  Dr.  James,  Registrar  of  the  University ^  Capetown. 
Campbell,  Rev.  Prof.  Lewis  (V.P.),  35,  Kensington  Court  Mansions ^  W. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Lewis,  35,  Kensington  Court  Mansions^  IV. 

Capes,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Bramshott^  Liphook^  Hants, 

Carapdnos,  Constantin,  Ddputd,  Athens. 

Carey,  Miss,  13,  Colosseum  Terrace^  Regenfs  Parfc^  N.  IV. 
♦Carlisle,  A.  D.,  Haileybury  College^  Hertford. 

Carlisle,  Miss  Helen,  Houndhill^  Marchington^  Stafford. 
tCarr,  Rev.  A.,  St.  SebasHafis  Vicarage ^  Wokingham. 
tCarmichael,  Sir  T.  D.  Gibson,  Ccutlecraig^  Dolphinton^N.B. 

Carter,  Prof.  Frank,  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

Carthew,  Miss,  isa  Palace  Gardens^  IV. 

Cartwright,  T.  B. 

Case,  Miss  Janet,  5  Windmill  Hill,  Hampstead,  S.  W. 

Cates,  Arthur,  12,  York  Terrace,  Regenfs  Park,  N.  W. 

Cave,  Lawrence  T.,  13,  Lowndes  Square,  S.  W. 

Chambers,  C.  Gore,  Hertford  House,  De  Partes  Avenue,  Bedford. 

Chambers,  Charles  D.,  The  Steps,  Bromsgrove,  Worcestershire. 

Chance,  Frederick,  51,  Princes  Gate,  S.  W. 

Chavasse,  A.  S.,  Kempsey,  Worcestershire, 
fChawner,  G.,  King^s  College,  Cambridge. 
fChawner,  W.,  Master  of  Emmanuel  Col  lege ^  Cambridge. 

Cheetham,  J.  C.  M.,  Eyford  Park,  Bourton-on-the- Water,  R.S.O.,  Gloucestershire. 

Cheetham,  J.  Frederick,  Eastwood,  Staley bridge. 
♦Christie,  R.  C,  Ribsden,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

Christian,  J.  Henry,  18,  Devonshire  Place,  Portland  Place,  W. 

Christian,  Rev.  G.,  Redgate,  Uppingham. 

Churchill,  E.  L.,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

Clark,  Charles  R.R.,  cjo  E.  P.  Warren,  Esq.,  18,  Cowley  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
tClark-Maxwell,  Rev.  W.  Gilchrist,  Clunbury  Vicarage,  Aston-on-Clem,  Salop. 

Clarke,  Joseph  Thacher,  3,  College  Road,  Harrow,  N.  W. 
fClauson,  A.  C,  12,  Park  Place  Villas,  Paddington,  W. 

Clarke,  Somers,  22,  Whitehall  Court,  S.  W 

Clay,  C.  F.,  38,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 

Gierke,  Miss  Agnes,  68,  Redcliffe  Square,  S.  W. 

Cobbold,  Felix  T.,  The  Lodge,  Felixstowe,  Suffolk. 
♦Cobham,  C.  Delaval,  HB.M.  Commissioner,  Larnaca,  Cyprus. 

Colby,  Rev.  Dr.,  12,  Hillsborough  Terrace,  Ilfracombe. 

Cole,  A  C,  64,  Portland  Place,  W. 

Colfox,  William,  Westmead,  Bridport. 

Colvin,  Sidney  (V.P.),  BriUsh  Museum,  W.C. 

Collins,  Miss  F.  H.,  3,  Bramham  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 

Collins,  J.  Churton,  51,  Norfolk  Square,  W. 

Colvill,  Miss  Helen  H.,  Overdale,  Shortlands,  Kent. 

Compton,  Rev.  W.  C,  The  College,  Dover. 

Connul,  B.  M.,  The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
♦Coastontinides,  Prof.  M.,  Coundouriotes  Street,  Munychia,  Peiraeus,  Athens. 

ConybeareyF.  C,  13,  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford. 

Conway,  Sir  W.  M.,  The  Red  House,  21,  Homton  Street,  W. 

Cook,  Arthur  Barnard,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Cookson,  C,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Cookson,  Sir  C.  A.,C.B.,  H.B.M,  Cousnl,  AUxandria. 

Cordery,  J.  G.,  C.S.I.,  63,  Goldington  Road,  Bedford. 

Corbet,  His  Honour  Eustace  K.,  NaHve  Court  of  Appeed,  Cairo. 

Corgialegno,  M.,  21,  Pembridge  Gardens,  W, 

Courtney,  W.  L.,  53,  Belsiee  Park,  N.  W. 

Courtenay,  Miss,  34,  Brompton  Square,  S.  W, 
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Cowptr,ThtRightHon.E&rl,K.G,,Panskan^€r,  Hertford. 

Craik,  Gcorjre  Lillie,  a,  IVest  Ha/kin  Street,  S^IV. 

Crawley,  C,  3,  /Regent  Street^  S.  IV. 

Crewdson,  Wilson,  TAe  Barons,  Reigate. 

Crooke,  W.,  Westleigh,  Arterberry  Road,  Wimbledon,  S.  IV. 
fCrossman,  C.  S.,  TA€  College,  Winchester. 

Crowfoot,  J.  W.„  Bishops  Hostel,  Lincoln, 

Cruikshank,  Rev.  A,  H.,  The  College,  Winchester. 

Cust,  H.  J,  C,  Ellesmere,  Salop. 

Cust,  Lionel,  9,  Bryanston  Square,  W. 

Cust,  Miss  Anna  Maria,  63,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  Fulham  Road,  S,  W. 

Cust,  Miss  Beatrice,  13,  Eccleston  Square^  S.W. 

Dabis,  Miss,  Holloway  College,  Egham,  Surrey. 

Dakyns,  H.  G.  (Council),  Higher  Coombe,  Haslemere,  Surrey. 

Danson,  J.  T.,  F.S.A.,  Grasmere,  R.S.O. 

David,  W.,  8,  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  W.  • 

David,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Kelly  College,  Tavistock. 

Davidson,  H.  O.  D.,  Harrow,  N.  W. 
fDavies,  G.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Davies,  Rev.  Gerald  S,,  Charterhouse,  Godalmtng. 

Deibel,  Dr.,  care  of  Messrs.  Asher,  Berlin. 

Delamarre,  Jules,  4,  Impasse  Royer-Collard,  Paris. 

De  Saumarez,  Lord,  Shrubland  Park,  Coddenham,  Suffolk, 

Dickson  Miss  Isabel  A.,  Dunnichen  House,  Forfar. 

Dill,  Prof.  S.,  Montpelier,  Malone  Road,  Belfast. 

Dobson,  Miss,  77,  Harcourt  Terrace,  Redcliffe  Square,  S.IP. 

Donaldson,  James,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  The  University,  St.  Andrews. 

Donaldson,  Rev.  S.  A.,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

Dragoumis,  M.  Etienne,  Athens,  Greece. 

Draper,  W.  H.,  52,  Doughty  Street,  W.C. 

Drisler,  Prof.  Henry,  48,  West  46M  Street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 

Drummond,  Allan,  7,  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.  W. 

Duch&taux,  M.  V.,  12,  Rue  de  VEchauderie,  i  Reims. 

Duckworth,  H.  T.  F.,  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Duhn,  Prof,  von.  University,  Heidelberg. 

Duke^  Roger,  8,  Neville  Terrace,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.  W. 
t  Dunham,  Miss,  37,  East  Thirty-Sixth  Street,  New  York. 

Dunlap,  Miss  Mabel  Gordon,  425,  7th  Street,  Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 

Durham,  The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of,  Auckland  Castle,  Bishop  Auckland. 

Dyer,  Louis  (Council),  Sunbury  Lodge,  Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 

Earl,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  Ferox  Hall,  Tonbridge. 

Earp,  F.  R.,  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Edwards,  G.  M.,  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

Egerton,  Mrs.  Hugh,  11,  Tile  Street,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
fEgerton,  Sir  Edwin  H.,  K.C.B.,  H.B.M.  Minister,  British  Legation,  Athens,  Greece. 

Egerton,  Miss  M.,  Whitwich  Hall,  York. 

Eld,  Rev.  F.  J.,  Polstead  Rectory,  Colchester. 
t  Ellis,  Prof.  Robinson,  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Elwell,  Levi  H.,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass, 

Ely,  Talfourd  (Council),  73,  Parliament  Hill  Road,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

Emens,  Edgar  A.,  Syracuse  University,  New  York. 

Erichsen,  Miss  Nelly,  Woodlands,  Elmboume  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  S.  W. 

Eumorfopoulo,  A.,  i,  Kensin^^ton  Park  Gardens,  W. 

Evans,  A.  J.  (Council),  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 

Evans,  Sir  John,  K.C.B.,  D.CL.,  F.R.S.,  Nash  Mills,  Hemel  Hempstead. 
t  Evans,  Lady  (Council),  Nash  Mills,  Hemel  Hempstead. 

Eve,  H.  W.,  37,  Gordon  Square,  W.C. 

Ewart,  Miss  Mary  A.,  68,  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  S.  M^. 

Fanshawe,  Reginald,  37,  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton. 

Farnell,  L.  R.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Farrar,  Rev.  Canon  A.  S.,  Durham. 
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Farrow,  Frederic  R.,  2,  New  Courts  Carey  Street ^  W.C. 
Farside,  William,  Thorpe  Hall^  RoHn  Hood's  Bay,  Yorkshire. 
♦Fearon,  Rev.  W.  A.,  D.D.,  The  College,  Winchester. 
Fcnning,  W.  D.,  Haileybury  College,  Hertford. 
Field,  Rev.  T.,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 
Firminger,  W.  K.,  Merton  College,  Oxford 
Fisher,  H.  A,  L.,  New  College,  Oxford. 

Fisher,  Miss  Edith  S.,  21,  Chapel  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  S.  W. 
^Fitzmaurice,  Lady  Edmond,  2,  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
Fitz-Patrick,  Di  T.,  30,  Sussex  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Flather,  J.  H.,  52  Bateman  Street,  Cambridge. 
Flower,  Wickham,  Old  Swan  House,  Chelsea  Embankment,  S.  W. 
t Forbes.  W.  H.,  Balliol  ColUge,  Oxford. 
Ford,  His  Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Clare,  G.C.B.,G.C.M.G.,  H.B.M. 

Ambassador,  British  Embassy,  Rome. 
Forster,  Miss  Frances,  46,  Elm  Park  Road,  S.  W. 

Fowler,  Harold  N.,  Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 
*  Fowler,  Rev.  Professor,  President  oj  Corpus  Chris ti  College,  Oxford. 
Fowler,  W.  Warde,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Franklin,  T.  M.,  St.  Hilary,  Cowbridge,  S.  Wales. 
Frazer,  J.  G.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Freeman,  C.  E.,  Parkhouse,  Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Freeman,  W.  George,  Lee  Street,  Plumstead. 

*Freshfield,  Douglas  W.  (Hon.  Treasurer),  i,  Airlie  Gardens, Campden  Hill,  W, 
tFreshfield,  Edwin,  LL.D.,  5,  Bank  Buildings,  E.C. 
Freston,  Henry  W.,  Parkfield,  Prestwich,  Lancashire. 
*Fry,  F.  J.,  Eversley,  Leigh  Wood,  Clifton. 

Fry,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward,  Failand  House,  Failand,  near  Bristol. 
FuUerton,  W.  Morton,  Rue  Vignon,Paris. 
fFurley,  J.  S.,  10,  College  Street,  Winchester. 
Fumeaux,  L.  R.,  Rossall  School,  Fleetwood. 
Fumeaux,  Rev.  W.  M.,  Repton  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent. 
tGardner,  Prof.  Ernest  A.  (Council),  Radnor  Cottage,  Sandgate. 
♦fGardncr,  Prof.  Percy,  LittD.  (V.P.),  12,  Canterbury  Road,  Oxford. 
Gardner,  Miss  Alice,  The  Old  Hall,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 
Gardner,  Samuel,  Oakhurst,  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Gardner,  W.  Amory,  Groton,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 
Gamett,  Mrs.  Terrell,  3,  Queen  Ann^s  Gate,  S.W. 
Gedde|,  Sir  W.  D.,  Principal  of  the  University,  Aberdeen. 
Geikie,  Sir  Archibald,  F.R.S.,  10,  Chester  Terrace,  Regents  Park,  N.  W. 
Gibbs,  F.  W.,  Q.C,  C.B.,  38,  Cornwall  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Margaret  D.,  Castle-brae,  Chesterton  Road  Cambridge. 
Giles,  P.,  Emmanuel  ColUge,  Cambridge. 
Gilkes,  A.  H.,  The  College,  Dulwich,  S.E. 
Gilliat,  Rev.  E.,  Harrow,  N.  W. 
Glazebrook,  Rev.  M.  G.,  Clifton  College,  Bristol. 
Godden,  Miss  Gertrude  M.,  Ridgfield,  Wimbledon. 
Gonino,  Miss  G.,  90,  Warwick  Street,  Warwick  Square,  S.  W. 
Goodhart,  A.  M.,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 
Goodrich,  Prof.  F.  S.,  AlHon  ColUge,  Albion,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 
Goodwin,  Prof.  W.  W.,  D.C.L.,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Gow,  James,  Litt.D.,  High  School,  Nottingham. 
Gower,  Lord  Ronald,  27,  Trebovir  Road,  EarPs  Court,  S.  \^ . 
Granger,  F.  S.,  University  College,  Nottingham. 
Graves,  A.  S.,  FeUUd  School,  Essex. 
Gray,  Rev.  H.  R,  Bradfield  ColUge,  Berks. 
Green,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  14,  Kensington  Square,  W. 
Grenfdl,  B.  P.  (CouncQ),  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Greenwcll,  Rev.  Canon,  F.R.S.,  Durham. 
Griffith,  G.,  Harrow,  N.  W. 

Griffith,Miss  Mary  E.,  4,  Bramham  Gardens,  S.  W. 
Grundy,  George  Beardoe,  27,  St.  Margaret's  Road,  Oxford. 
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Gurney,  Miss  Amelia,  69,  Ennismore  Gardens^  S.  W. 

Hadow,  W.  H.,  Worcester  ColUge,  Oxford. 

Haigh,  A.  E.,  2,  Crick  Road,  Oxford. 

Hales,  Rev.  C.  T.,  Aysgarth  School,  Newion-le- Willows,  R.S.O.  Yotks, 

Hall-Dare,  Francis,  10,  Bury  Street,  St.fames*s,  S.  W. 

Hall,  Rev.  F.  H.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Hall,  Miss  S.  E.,  37,  York  Street  Chambers,  Bryanston  Square   W. 

Hall,  Harry  Reginald,  13,  Chalcot  Gardens,  N.  W. 

Hall,  Rev.  F.  J.,  Northaw  Place,  Potter* s  Bar,  Herts. 

Hall,  F.  W.,  Westminster  School,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Hallam,  G.  H.,  The  Park,  Harrow,  N.  W. 
t Hammond,  B.  E.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Hardie,  Prof.  W.  Ross,  The  University,  Edinburgh. 

Hardinge,  Miss. 

Hardwich,  J.  M.,  55,  South  Street,  Durham. 

Harrison,  Miss  F.  Bayford,  Suffolk  House,  Weybridge. 
t Harrison,   Miss    J.    E.,   LL.D.  (Council),   37,   Barkston    Gardens,    EarPs   Courts 
S.W. 

narrower,  Prof.  John,  The  University,  Aberdeen. 

Hartshome,  B.  F.,  41,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 

Haslam,  S.,  The  School,  Uppingham. 

Haussoullier,  B.,  8,  Rue  Sainte-Cicile,  Paris. 
fHavcrfield,  F.  J.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Hawes,  Miss  E.  P.,  89,  Oxford  Terrace,  W. 
fHay,  C.  A.,  127,  Harley  Street,  W. 

Hay,  A.  T.,  The  College,  Brighton. 
fHaynes,  Miss  Lucy,  7,  Thornton  Hill,  Wimbledon. 

Haytcr,  Angelo  G.  K.,  74,  Adelaide  Road,  N.  W. 

Headlam,  Rev.  A.  C,  Welwyn  Vicarage,  Herts. 

Headlam,  C.  E.  S.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Headlam,  J.  W.  (Council),  6,  Eldon  Road^  Kensington,  W. 

Headlam,  W.  G.,  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Heard,  Rev.  W.  A.,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
|>Heathcote,  W.  E.,  Round  Coppice,  Ivor  Heath,  Uxbridge. 

Heberden,  C.  B.,  Principal  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Hedgcock,  Mrs.  Harrison,  21,  Caver  sham  Road,  N.  W. 

Hereford,  The  Lord  Bishop  of,  The  Palace,  Hereford. 

Herschell,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  46,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.  W. 

Heyer,  G.,  The  College,  Weymouth. 

Hicks,  Rev.  E.  L.,  21,  Leaf  Square,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 

Higgins,  Alfred,  16,  King  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 

Hill,  George  F.  (Council),  British  Museum,  W.C. 
fHill,  Arthur,  British  Vice-Consul,  Athens,  Greece. 

Hobhouse,  Rev.  Walter,  The  School  House,  Durham. 

Hodgson,  F.  C,  Education  Department,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
t  Hodgson,  J.  Stewart,  i,  Audley  Square,  W. 

Hogarth,  David  G.  (Council),  British  Archceological  School,  Athens. 

Holiday,  Henry,  Oak  Tree  House,  Branch  Hill,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

Holland,  Miss  Emily,  27,  Homefield  Road,  Wimbledon. 

Hopgood,  Harold  B.,  17,  Whitehall  Place,  S.  W, 

Hopkinson,  J.  H.,  University  College,  Oxford. 

Hoppin,  J.  C,  c\of.  5.  Morgan  &»  Co.,  22,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Housley,  Samuel  J.,  Gynsdal,  Waterloo  Road,  Epsom. 

Hornby,  Rev.  J.  J.,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Eton  College,  Windsor. 
fHort,  Arthur  F.,  Aboyne,  Harrow. 

Howorth,  Sir.Henry  H.,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P.  (Council),  30,  Collingham  Plate,  S.W, 

Huddart,  Rev.  G.  A.  W.,  Kirklington  Rectory,  Bedale,  Yorks 

HUgel,  Baron  Friedrich  von,  4,  Holford  Road,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

Hughes,  Rev.  W.  HaLwker,  fesus  College,  Oxford. 

Hughes,  Miss  C,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  W, 

Hulse,  Miss  Caroline  M. 
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Humphreys,  Robert  Henry,  Royal  Societies  Cluby  63,  SL  James  Street,  S,  IV. 

Hunt,  A.  S.,  QueefCs  College,  Oxford. 

Hutton,  Miss  C.  A.,  18,  Cheyne  Court,  Chelsea,  S,  W. 

Huyshe,  Wcntworth,  *  Daily  Graphic'  Office,  Milford  Lane,  Strand,  IV.C. 

Image,  Selwyn,  6,  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury,  IV.C, 

lonides,  Alex.  A.,  i,  Holland  Park,  W. 

Ionides>  Luke  A.,  47,  Marloes  Road,  Kensington^  W. 

Jackson,  Henry,  Litt.  D.,  Trinity  College^  Cambridge. 

Jackson,  Miss  Rose,  Longdene,  Hculemere, 

Jackson,  Rev.  Blomfield,  29,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C, 
Jackson,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 

James,  A.  C,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 
*James,  The  Rev.  H.  A.,  D.D.,  School  House,  Rugby. 

James,  Lionel,  St.  Peter^s  College,  Radley,  Abingdon. 

James,  M.  R.,  LittD.,  Kin^s  College,  Cambridge. 

James,  Rev.  S.  R.,  The  College,  Malvern. 

Jannaris,  A.  N.,  Ph.D.,  The  University,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

Jeans,  Rev.  G.  ^.,Shorwell,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

*Jebb,  Prof.  R.  C,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  M.P.  (President),  SpringMd^  Newnham, 
Cambridge. 

Jenkin,  Miss  M.  L.,  Carfax,  King  Charted  Road,  Surbiton. 

Jenkinson,  F.  J.  H.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

Jenner,  Miss  Lucy  A.,  39,  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  W, 

Jevons,  F.  B.,  The  Castle,  Durham. 

]  ex-Blake,  Miss,  Girton  College,  Cambridge. 

Jobling,  G.  C,  5,  Park  Villas,  Cheltenham. 

Jones,  H.  Stuart  (Council),  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Karo,  George,  19,  Piazza  del  Carmine,  Firenza,  Italy. 

Keep,  R.  P.,  Ph.D.,  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Keene,  Prof.  Charles  H.,  11,  Dyke  Parade,  Cork. 

Kelly,  Charles  Arthur,  30,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 

Keltie,  J.  S.,  Glendevon  House,  Compayne  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

Kennedy,  Rev.  John,  Grammar  School,  Aldenham,  Elstree,  Herts, 

Kenyon,  F.  G.  (Council),  British  Museum,  W.C, 

Ker,  Prof.  W.  P.,  95,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

Kerr,  Prof.  Alexander,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A. 

Keser,  Dr.  J.,  11,  Harley  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

KiefTer,  Prof.  John  B.,  232,  Lancaster  Avenue,  Lanccuter,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

King,  J.  E.,  Grammar  School,  Manchester. 

King,  Rev.  J.  R.,  St.  PeUr^s  Vicarage,  Oxford. 

King,  Mrs.  Wilson,  19,  Highfield  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham, 

Kirwan,  Miss  Evelyn,  i,  Richmond  Gardens,  Bournemouth, 

Knowles,  James,  Queen  Anne^s  Lodge,  St.  Jame^  Park,  S.  W. 

Krohn,  H.  A.,  103,  Cannon  Street^  E,C. 

Lambros,  Spiridion,  Athens. 

Lang,  Andrew,  LL.D.,  i,  Marloes  Rd.,  Kensington,  W. 
♦Lang,  Sir  R.  Hamilton,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Ottoman  Bank,  Constantinople. 

Lathbury,  Miss,  19,  Lingf  eld  Road,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

Lautour,  Miss  de,  85,  Harcourt  Terrace,  Redcliffe  Square,  S.  W. 

Lawford,  Frederick  le  Breton,  65,  Fitzjohns  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Edwin,  Bart.,  M.P.,  13,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  S.W, 

Leaf,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  Beechwood,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

Leaf,  Herbert,  The  Green,  Marlborough. 
tLeaf,  Walter,  Litt.  D.,  (Council),  6,  Sussex  Place,  Re^enfs  Park,  N.  W. 

Legge,  Miss,  3,  Keble  Road,  Oxford. 

Lecky,  Mrs.,  38,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.  W. 

Leeper,  Alexander,  Warden  of  Trinity  College,  Melbourne. 

Leichtenstein,  Moritz,  46,  Auriol  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

Leigh,  Rev.  A.  Austen,  Provost  of  Kinj^s  College,  Cambridge, 

Leigh,  W.  Austen,  2,  Norfolk  Crescent,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Lethbridge,  Sir  Roper,  36,  Victoria  Street,  S,  W, 

Lewis,  Harry,  5,  Argyll Rocul,  Kensington,  W, 
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t  Lewis,  Mrs,  S.  S.,  Castle-brae^  Chesterton  Road,  Cambridge, 
t  Lewis,  Profl  T.  Hayter,  12,  Kensington  Gardens  Square y  IV» 

Lewis-Poole,  D.,  Roj^al  Societies  Club,  63,  St.  James*  Street,  S.  W. 
*Leycester,Mrs.Rafe,6,  Cheyne  Walk.S.W, 

Liddell,  Very  Rev.  H.  G.,  D.D.,  The  Wood  House,  Ascot,  Berks. 

Lindley,  Miss  Julia,  10,  Kidbrook  Terrace,  Shooter's  Hill  Rd.,  S.E, 

Lindley,  William,  10,  Kidbrook  Terrace,  Shooter's  Hill  Rd,,  S.E, 

Lingen,Thc  Right  Hon.  Lord,  K.C.B.,13,  Wetherby  Gardens, S.W. 

Lingen,  Lady,  13,  Wetherby  Gardens,  S.W. 

Lister,  Hon.  Reginald,  British  Embassy,  Constantinople. 

Litchfield,  R.  B.,  31,  Kensington  Square,  W. 

Lloyd,  Miss  A.M.,  Caythorpe  Hall,  Grantham. 

Lloyd-Roberts,  H.,  i,  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

London,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of,  The  Palace\  Fulham,  S.  W. 
fLock,  Rev.  W.,  Keble  College,  Oxford. 

Lockyer,  Sir  Norman,  K.C.B.,F.R.S.,  16,  Pen-y-Wern  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Long,  Prof.  Albert  Limerick,  Robert  College,  Constantinople. 
fLoring,  William  (Council),  2,  Hare  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 
♦Lubbock, The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John, Bart,  M.P.,High  Elms,  Hayes, Kent. 

Luce,  Rev.  E.,  9,  Royal  Crescent,  Brighton. 

Ludlow,  T.  W.,  Cottage  Lawn,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

Lupton,  J.  M.,  The  College,  Marlborough. 

Lupton,  Miss  M.,  7  EarVs  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 

Luxmoore,  H.  E.,  Eton  College,  Witidsor. 

Lyttelton,  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.,  Haileybury  College,  Hertford. 

Lythgoe,  A.  M.,  15,  War  land  Buildings,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
^Macan,  R.  W.,  University  College,  Oxford, 

McAnaUy,  H.  W.  W.,  War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

McDanicl,  J.  H.,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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SESSION    1896-97. 

The   First   General   Meeting  was  held   at   22,  Albemarle  Street,  on 
November  2nd,  1896,  Professor  L.  Campbell,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Evans  read  a  paper  *0n  Further  Discoveries  of  the  Early  Cretan 
Script.*  The  additional  materials  described  had  been  collected  by  the 
author  during  his  recent  researches  in  the  island,  and  fully  corroborated  the 
evidence  first  brought  forward  by  him  two  years  since  of  the  existence  in 
Crete  in  prehistoric  times  of  two  interrelated  systems  of  writing,  one  picto- 
g^phic,  the  other  linear.  A  fresh  series  of  early  seals  was  described, 
showing  the  evolution  of  purely  pictorial  types  into  a  conventionalized 
pictographic  script  of  Mycenaean  date,  having  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  Hittite.  Very  primitive  examples  of  seals  with  linear  characters  were 
also  illustrated,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  linear  class  in  Crete,  which 
presented  some  curious  resemblances  to  Greek  and  Phoenician  letters,  went 
back,  on  the  whole,  to  a  distinctly  earlier  period  than  the  conventionalized 
pictographic  class,  and  might  be  largely  described  as  pre-Mycenaean. 
Hitherto  the  evidence  had  mainly  rested  on  seals  and  graffiti  on  vases. 
Mr.  Evans  was  now  able  to  describe  the  discovery  in  the  Cave  of  Psychro — 
the  *  Diktaion  Antron  *  of  Zeus — beneath  a  votive  and  sacrificial  stratum  of 
Mycenaean  date,  of  part  of  a  libation  table  of  steatite,  imitated  from  a 
twelfth  dynasty  Egyptian  model,  bearing  the  remaining  half  of  what  seemed 
to  be  a  dedication  in  Cretan  linear  characters.  The  inscription  consisted  of 
nine  letters  with  two  punctuations,  and  was  of  the  highest  importance  as 
showing  that  this  pre-Phoenician  script  was  applied  to  monumental  as  well 
as  personal  objects.  The  Egyptian  affinities  of  the  libation  table  itself 
fitted  in  with  other  signs  of  intimate  connexion  between  Crete  and  the 
Egypt  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  supplied  by  the  decorative  designs  of  sealstone 
and  steatite  vases.  Here,  however,  in  the  imitation  of  an  object  of  cult  they 
had  proof  of  a  comn;iunity  so  deep-lying  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  due 
to  mere  commercial  intercourse.  It  pointed  to  continuous  land-contact  in 
the  population  so  influenced,  and  the  probability  became  great  that  this  and 
other  vestiges  of  the  influences  of  the  old  empire  of  Egypt  in  Crete  were 
due  to  Libyan  settlements  in  the  island.  If  so,  the  beginnings  of  the  Cretan 
linear  script,  which  also  seemed  to  show  Egyptian  influences,  might  be 
ultimately  found  in  Tripoli.  A  remarkable  parallelism  was,  in  fact,  shown 
between  the  Cretan  signs  and  the  early  Libyan  alphabets.  Converging 
lines  of  evidence  showed  that  the  inscribed  libation  table  from  the  Dictaean 
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cave  could  not  be  brought  down  later  than  about  2000  B.C.  {J,H.S,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  327).  Mr.  Hogarth,  Sir  J.  Evans,  Prof.  Ridgeway,  and  others  took  part 
in  the  discussion  which  followed. 

The  Second  General  Meeting  was  held  at  22,  Albemarle  Street,  on 
February  15th,  1897,  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely,  in  the  chair. 

Prof.  P.  Gardner  read  two  papers:  (i)  *On  a  Stone  Tripod  at  Oxford.' 
The  tripod  was  given  to  All  Souls'  College  by  A.  Lefroy  in  177 1.  It  was 
found  at  Corinth.  It  consists  of  a  basis  intended  for  the  support  of  a 
large  basin,  probably  meant  to  hold  lustral  water.  There  is  a  central 
column,  around  which  stand  back  to  back  three  draped  female  figures,  each 
on  a  recumbent  lion,  and  holding  in  one  hand  the  tail  of  the  lion.  From  a 
comparison  with  a  very  similar  tripod  of  which  fragments  were  found  at 
Olympia,  it  appears  that  this  was  a  fixed  type  for  vessels  of  the  class.  The 
date  of  the  Oxford  tripod  was  fixed  by  Prof.  Gardner,  from  considerations 
of  style,  as  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifth  century  (/.ff.S,  vol.  xvi.  p.  275).  A 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Prof.  Waldstein,  Prof.  E.  Gardner,  and  Miss 
Harrison  took  part.  (2)  '  On  the  Mantinean  Basis.'  This  basis,  bearing 
reliefs  by  a  pupil  of  Praxiteles,  was  submitted  by  Prof.  Gardner  to  a  close 
examination.  He  maintained :  (a)  That  the  phrase  in  which  Pausanias 
describes  the  basis  should  be  read  Movaa  koX  Mapaua^  av\&v,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  referring  only  to  one  slab  of  the  reliefs,  which  represents  the 
conflict  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas.  (d)  That  the  three  slabs  which  we  possess 
were  the  whole  of  the  relief.  We  need  not  suppose  a  slab  to  have  been 
lost,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  six  Muses  rather  than  nine  were  repre- 
sented. The  group  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas  would  be  in  the  midst,  three 
Muses  on  each  side  as  spectators,  the  whole  occupying  the  front  of  the 
pedestals,  (c)  That  the  figures  of  Apollo,  Leto,  and  Artemis  which  stood 
on  the  pedestal  were  not  arranged  as  a  group,  but  stood  side  by  side,  as 
they  appear  in  the  Praxitelean  group  copied  on  a  late  coin  of  Megara 
{J.H,S.  vol.  xvi.  p.  280).  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Prof.  Waldstein 
argued  that  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the  slabs  was  too  asymmetrical 
for  Greek  art,  and  dwelt  upon  the  difficulty  of  departing  from  the  number 
of  nine  Muses,  which  was  supported  both  by  monumental  and  literary 
evidence.  The  practice  of  vase  painters  in  varying  the  number  was  to  be 
explained  by  artistic  convenience,  without  regard  to  mythological  considera- 
tions. Prof.  Waldstein  preferred  to  adhere  to  the  arrangement  of  the  slabs 
which  he  had  himself  publicly  advocated,  and  which  assumed  that  they  had 
originally  been  four  in  number.  Prof.  E.  Gardner,  though  pointing  out 
some  difficulties  in  detail,  was  on  the  whole  inclined  to  accept  the  rearrange- 
ment proposed  by  Prof  Percy  Gardner. 

The  Third  General  Meeting  was  held  at  22,  Albemarle  Street,  on 
April    1 2th,   1897,   Mr.  F.   C.  Penrose,  V.P.,  in   the   chair. 

Miss  Harrison  read  a  paper  on  the  Danaides.  She  contended  that  the 
origin  of  the  Danaid  myth  had  been  misunderstood,  especially  b,s  regards 
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the  supposed  punishment  of  the  water-carrying  in  leaky  vessels.  This  was 
really  no  punishment  at  all,  but  simply  the  carrying  on  in  Hades  of  their 
upper-world  function  as  well-nymphs  ;  the  pithos  the  Danaides  had  to  fill 
was  bored  only  at  the  bottom,  as  shown  on  ancient  monuments,  and  it  was 
a  well  cistern.  The  labour  of  well-filling  was  endless  from  the  beginning, 
because  Argos  was  iroKvii^iov,  The  idea  of  water-carrying  in  Hades  as  a 
penalty  for  the  afjLirqTOi  was  also,  she  contended,  not  a  mere  later  moralizing 
addition,  but  inherent  in  the  primitive  Danaid  myth,  and  the  leaky  vessels 
pointed  to  an  '  ordeal  by  the  sieve,'  such  as  was  undergone,  according  to 
Pliny,  by  the  vestal  virgin  Tuccia  (*  Nat  Hist.,'  xxviii.  2,  3).  The  forty-nine 
guilty  Danaides  would  fail  in  the  ordeal  and  be  proved  as  afivrjToc  in  the 
rites  of  Demeter  Thesmophoros.  Referring  to  Prof.  Ridgeway's  recent 
paper  in  the  Hellenic  Journal  on  the  Pelasgian  origin  of  the  *  objects  called 
Mycenaean,*  Miss  Harrison  expressed  her  view  that  though  the  Olympian 
gods  would  be  found,  on  analysis,  to  be  part  Hellenic,  part  Pelasgian,  the 
remaining  denizens  of  Hades  would  prove,  like  the  Danaides,  to  be  of 
Pelasgian  origin. 

Prof  Ernest  Gardner  read  some  notes  on  a  vase  in  the  museum  at 
Chicago,   which  seemed   to  him  to  represent  the  myth  of  Athameis. 

The  paper  announced  by  Prof.  Gardner,  on  a  vase  in  the  museum  at 
Harrow,  was  postponed  to  a  subsequent  meeting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  22,  Albemarle  Street,  on  July  Sth, 
1897,  Prof.  Jebb,  M.P.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  following  report  on  behalf  of  the  Council: — 

The  Session  just  ended  presents  no  very  striking  features,  but  the 
work  of  tlie  Society  has  been  quietly  and  effectively  carried  on. 

Two  Parts  of  the  Journal  have  appeared  as  usual,  and  the  contents 
speak  for  themselves.  There  has,  however,  been  a  change  of  Editorship 
to  which  reference  should  here  be  made.  Professor  Percy  Gardner, 
who  has  borne  the  chief  burden  of  Editorship  ever  since  the  Journal  was 
started,  has  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  its  active  management, 
though  he  will  remain  a  member  of  the  Consultative  Committee.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  to  the 
Society  by  Professor  Gardner  during  the  seventeen  years  of  his  close 
connection  with  the  Journal.  Until  five  years  ago,  when  the  present 
Editorial  Committee  was  constituted,  the  main  duties  of  Editorship,  corre- 
spondence, choice  of  papers,  reading  of  proofs,  were  performed  by  Professor 
Gardner  single  handed.  And  even  since  Mr.  Leaf  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Smith  were  associated  with  him  in  the  work,  a  full  share  of  labour  and 
responsibility  has  naturally  fallen  to  the  colleague  whom  long  experience 
and  wide  knowledge  have  so  eminently  qualified  to  form  a  sound 
judgment  on  the  matter  in  hand.  Professor  Gardner  will  carry  with 
him  in  his  retirement  from  these  arduous  duties  the  warm  thanks  of  all 
members  of  the  Society,  and  not  least  of  those  on  the  Council  who  best 
know  how  devoted  his  service  has  been. 
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Before  leaving  the  'subject  of  the  Journal,  it  may  be  added  that  an 
Index  is  in  preparation  to  Volumes  IX. — XVI.  inclusive,  and  to  the 
Supplementary  Papers. 

The  Society  has  suffered  some  serious  losses  by  death  during  the  past 
year,  and  especially  during,  the  last  few  months.  Among  those  who  have 
passed  away  may  be  mentioned  Archbishop  Benson  ;  Sir  Wollaston  Franks, 
who  recently  made  a  valuable  gift  to  the  Library  ;  Dr.  Hubert  Holden, 
who  had  for  years  been  an  active  member  of  the  Council  and  latterly  a 
Vice-President,  and  had  also  filled  the  office  of  Hon.  Librarian  ;  Mr.  John 
B.  Martin,  who  had  most  efficiently  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  since 
1888  ;  and  quite  recently  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  Council  for  many  years,  and  whose  death  at  a  comparatively  early 
age  leaves  a  serious  blank  in  the  ranks  of  archaeological  explorers. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Mr.  Douglas  Fresh- 
field  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Treasurer  after  Mr.  Martin's  death,  and 
he  is  to-day  formally  nominated  to  the  office.  Mr.  Stephen  Spring  Rice 
has  consented  to  take  Mr.  Freshfield's  place  as  one  of  the  Auditors. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  a  change  was  made  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Library,  Miss  Johnson  being  appointed  Assistant  Librarian. 
The  new  arrangements  have  worked  very  well,  and  the  Library  is  now 
in  better  order  than  ever  before.  Two  months  ago,  however,  Miss  Johnson 
represented  to  the  Council  that  she  found  it  impossible,  for  the  modest 
salary  which  the  Society  is  in  a  position  to  pay,  to  give  her  whole  time  to 
the  work.  The  question  was  very  carefully  considered  by  the  Library 
Committee,  and  they  recommended  that  in  order,  if  possible,  to  retain 
Miss  Johnson's  services,  her  hours  of  attendance  should  be  reduced. 
These  recommendations  were  accepted  by  the  Council,  and  Miss  Johnson 
consented  to  retain  her  post  on  the  understanding  that  she  is  to  attend 
from  2.30  to  5,  on  every  day  but  Saturday.  This  arrangement  is  under- 
stood to  be  provisional,  but  the  Council  hope  that  it  will  on  the  whole  be 
found  convenient  to  members.  With  so  small  a  Library,  the  Society  can 
hardly  hope  to  retain  the  exclusive  services  of  an  efficient  librarian.  Due 
provision  being  made  for  the  custody  of  the  books,  the  attendance  of  a 
librarian  for  a  stated  period  on  five  days  in  the  week  (the  usual  holidays 
excepted)  seems  likely  to  serve  all  practical  purposes. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  about  seventy  members  have  in  the 
course  of  the  year  made  use  of  the  Library,  either  on  the  spot,  or  by 
borrowing  books  or  lantern  slides.  During  the  lecture  season  the  slides 
were  in  constant  demand,  so  that  this  privilege  of  membership  is  evidently 
appreciated.  A  new  Catalogue  is  about  to  be  issued,  including  numerous 
recent  additions  [see  p.  liii.].  If  members  have  slides  to  present,  it  would 
be  an  advantage  if  they  could  offer  them  before  this  Catalogue  is  printed. 
Additions  would  be  most  welcome  in  the  department  of  views  of  architec- 
tural details  (other  than  the  Parthenon)  and  of  sculpture.  Of  donations 
made  to  the  Library  in  response  to  the  appeal  issued  last  year  special 
mention  is  due  to  that  received  from  the  late  Sir  Wollaston  Franks,  who 
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presented  twenty  volumes  of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  Falkener's  Epkesus 
and  the  Temple  of  Diana,  and  Winckelmann's  Monument i  Antichi  Inediti, 
The  Society  has  also  acquired  by  purchase  or  exchange  the  following 
among  other  valuable  works — the  facsimile  recently  made  in  Florence  of 
the  Laurentian  codex  of  Aeschylus,  the  two  volumes  of  Collignon's  Histoire 
de  la  Sculpture  grecque,  the  official  record  of  the  German  Excavations  at 
Olympia,  and  The  Mycenaean  Age  by  Tsountas  and  Manatt. 

In  the  course  of  the  Session,  the  annual  grant  of  ;f  lOO  to  the  British 
School  at  Athens  has  been  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  three  years. 
Although  the  School  is  on  a  more  satisfactory  financial  basis  than  during 
the  first  nine  years  of  its  existence,  it  can  still  not  afford  to  dispense  with 
this  grant  in  aid  from  the  Hellenic  Society,  and  the  Council  feel  that  there 
is  no  object  to  which  the  funds  of  the  Society  could  more  properly  be 
devoted.  Not  only  is  the  School  the  one  institution  which  gives  facilities 
to  British  students  for  original  research  on  Greek  soil,  but  the  Society 
receives  an  adequate  return  for  its  subscription  in  the  valuable  articles 
contributed  by  members  of  the  School  to  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 
Members  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  in  spite  of  untoward  circumstances  in 
Greece  the  School  has  had  a  satisfactory  season.  The  number  of  students 
has  been  considerably  above  the  average,  and  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  continue  both  in  Athens  and  in  Melos  the  excavations  which  were  begun 
last  year  and  of  which  some  account  has  already  appeared  in  the  Journal. 
The  results  of  the  further  work  upon  the  site  of  Kynosarges,  and  in 
Melos,  will  as  usual  be  reported  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Subscribers  in 
July,  but  some  preliminary  information  will  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  to-day  by  the  Director  of  the  School. 

The  only  other  grants  made  by  the  Council  during  the  past  Session 
have  been  the  sum  of  ;^50  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Paton  in  aid  of  some  proposed 
explorations  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  ;f  30  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Woodhouse,  for 
additional  illustrations  in  a  forthcoming  work  on  Aetolia.  Unfortunately 
the  unsettled  state  of  things  in  the  East  has  prevented  Mr.  Paton  from 
doing  much  at  present  in  fulfilment  of  his  object,  but  it  is  hoped  that  there 
may  be  some  results  to  record  in  next  year's  Report.  The  grant  to 
Mr.  Woodhouse  is  a  somewhat  new  departure,  such  help  from  the 
Society's  funds  having  hitherto  been  given  rather  towards  the  collection 
of  new  material  than  to  its  publication  when  collected,  except  where  such 
publication  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Society  itself.  Mr.  Woodhouse's 
researches  in  Aetolia  were  carried  out  while  he  was  a  student  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens.  The  volume  in  which  the  results  are  recorded 
is  to  be  published  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  but  they  did 
not  see  their  way  to  provide  all  the  illustrations  the  author  thought 
necessary.  The  Council  were  then  approached  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  should  make  a  grant  for  additional  illustrations,  and  after  careful 
inquiry  by  a  Committee  the  case  was  held  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  Society's  work,  and  the  grant  was  authorised. 

Three  General  Meetings  have  as  usual  been  held  during  the  Session 
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at  which  papers  have  been  read  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  Professor  Percy 
Gardner,  Miss  Harrison,  and  Professor  Ernest  Gardner.  The  meetings 
have  been  well  attended,  and  have  as  a  rule  been  followed  by  good 
discussions.  It  having  been  pointed  out  that  the  fact  of  these  meetings 
being  held  on  Monday  prevented  schoolmasters  from  attending  them,  the 
Council  have  decided  to  revert  to  Thursday,  the  day  on  which  meetings 
were  held  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Society's  existence.  It  is  believed 
that  this  day  will  be  more  convenient  to  a  majority  of  members. 

The  Treasurer's  Accounts  show  the  financial  position  of  the  Society 
to  be  satisfactory.  Ordinary  receipts  during  the  year  were  ;^8i5  against 
;^9i5  during  the  financial  year  1895-96.  The  receipts  from  Subscriptions, 
including  arrears,  amount  to  £62^,  against  £6$S»  Life  Compositions 
amount  to  ;^I5,  against  £6^^  and  receipts  from  Libraries  and  for  the 
purchase  of  back  volumes  ;^I27,  against  ;^ii6.  The  receipts  for  loan  of 
Lantern  Slides  amount  to  £$,  against  ;^7,  but  other  items  of  ordinary 
income  show  no  change. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  year  amounts  to  ;^6i7,  against  ;^62i. 
Payments  for  Rent  ;^8o,  Insurance  ;^I5,  Salaries  £$2,  and  Stationery,  &c. 
;^29,  are  practically  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the  cost  of 
purchases  for  the  Library  shows  £g4  against  £3^.  The  cost  of  the 
Journal,  Vol.  XVI.,  has  amounted  to  £34$,  against  ;f  394.  The  grants, 
as  mentioned  above,  to  the  British  School  at  Athens,  to  Mr.  Paton  and 
to  Mr.  Woodhouse,  amounted  to  ;^i8o.  The  balance  carried  forward  at 
the  close  of  the  year  under  review  amounted  to  £360,  against  ;^340 
at  the  end   of  the  previous  financial  year. 

Since  the  entrance  fee  was  imposed  in  January,  1894,  about  ;^90  have 
been  received  from  this  source,  a  very  substantial  addition  to  the  Society's 
income. 

Twenty-six  new  members  have  been  elected  during  the  year,  while 
twenty-one  have  been  lost  by  death  or  resignation.  This  shows  a  net 
increase  of  five,  and  brings  the  total  number  of  members  to  778. 

Six  new  Libraries  have  joined  the  list  of  Subscribers,  which  now 
amounts  to  133  ;  or  with  the  five  Public  Libraries  to  138. 

On  the  whole  the  Council  feel  that  the  Society,  if  not  making  any 
definite  advance,  is  at  least  holding  its  own,  and  continues  to  do  useful 
work.  As  stated  earlier  in  the  Report  the  losses  by  death  of  prominent 
members  of  Council  have  been  during  the  last  few  months  unusually 
severe,  but  other  good  men  have  been  found  to  take  their  places,  and  the 
Council  have  no  fear  that  the  work  of  the  Society  in  the  future  will  be 
less  efficient  than  in  the  past.  The  responsibility  of  management 
necessarily  rests  with  the  Council,  and  there  is  happily  no  sign  that  this 
body  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  members  at  large.  But  members 
should  bear  in  mind  that  without  their  support  at  meetings  and  otherwise 
the  Council  would  lack  the  needful  stimulus  and  encouragement  to 
further  effort,  and  that  in  particular  it  rests  mainly  with  the  members  at 
large  to  see  that  a  due  supply  of  candidates  is  forthcoming  to  fill  up 
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the  inevitable  gaps  in  the  ranks,  so  that  the  Society,  if  it  cannot  extend 
its  operations,  may  at  least  maintain  them  in  undiminished  efficiency. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  by  the  Chairman,  who  alluded  to 
the  recent  discovery  of  papyri  in  Egypt,  including  some  MSS.  of 
Bacchylides.  Prof.  Jebb  also  expressed  the  sympathy  of  the  Society  with 
the  present  unhappy  condition  of  Greece.  The  adoption  of  the  Report 
was  seconded  by  Sir  John  Evans,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  former  President  and  Vice-Presidents  were  re-elected,  the  name  of 
Prof  W.  M.  Ramsay  being  added  to  the  latter.  Prof.  W.  C.  F.  Anderson, 
the  Rev.  A.  G.  Bather,  Mr.  B.  P.  Grenfell,  and  Principal  G.  H.  Rendall  were 
elected  to  vacancies  on  the  Council. 

Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  gave  a  very 
interesting  account  of  recent  archaeological  work  in  Greece,  and  especially 
of  the  excavations  carried  on  by  the  British  School  on  the  site  of 
Kynosarges  in  Athens,  and  at  Phyllakopi  in  the  island  of  Melos,  where 
extensive  remains  had  been  found  of  an  important  pre-historic  city. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Auditors 
and  to  the  Chairman. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  BRANCH  OF 
THE  HELLENIC  SOCIETY. 

Session  1896-7. 

On  Saturday,  December  5th,  1896,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Chairman's 
house. 

Prof.  Ridgeway  read  a  paper  on  *  The  Trident  of  Poseidon/  in  which  he 
controverted  the  view  put  forward  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Walters  {J,H,S.  vol.  xiii.  p. 
1 3  fiF.)  that  it  was  a  development  from  a  lotus-headed  sceptre.  He  main- 
tained that  Poseidon  was  a  fisherman's  god,  and  was  therefore  equipped  as 
a  fisherman  with  the  ordinary  fishspear,  or  glaive.  Other  sea  deities  such 
as  Triton  and  perhaps  Palaemon  were  similarly  furnished  ;  a  semipiscine 
deity  on  the  coins  of  Itanus  in  Crete  is  armed  with  a  trident  with  which  he 
is  going  to  strike  something  beneath ;  Taras  the  eponymous  of  the 
Tarentines,  a  population  living  largely  by  fishing,  is  seen  on  coins  striking 
at  a  fish  with  his  trident.  Aeschylus  describes  the  trident  as  the  '  fish- 
smiting  engine'  of  Poseidon.  TpcoSovria,  'fishing  with  a  trident,'  is  one  of 
the  recognized  forms  of  seafishing  in  Plato's  Sophist  and  is  also  mentioned 
by  Pollux.  Both  rplaiva  and  Tpc6Sov<;  are  used  of  the  Trident  of  Poseidon, 
though  rplavva  is  the  word  most  commonly  employed  for  it. 

The  fishspear  with  two  or  more  prongs  is  one  of  the  most  universally 
distributed  implements.  In  New  Guinea  and  Polynesia  they  are  made  of 
as  many  as  six  pieces  of  barbed  wood  tied  together.  It  is  the  common 
eelspear  with  five  prongs  of  the  Fens  ;  the  eelspear  of  Ireland  is  a  trident ; 
such  a  spear  is  used  for  taking  flat  fish  off  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  ;  a 
two-pronged  spear  is  used  for  capturing  lobsters  on  the  coast  of  Devon. 
The  trident  is  commonly  employed  at  this  very  hour  in  the  Mediterranean, 
as  it  was  in  Pliny's  time,  who  tells  us  in  two  passages  that  it  was  used  for 
catching  tunnies.  Old  Dictys,  the  kind  fisherman  of  Seriphos,  who  found 
Danae  and  Perseus,  was  armed  with  his  trident  and  net.  When  a  fishing 
population  went  to  war,  they  used  their  fishing  gear  for  weapons,  as  rustics 
used  their  scythes,  pitchforks,  and  bills.  So  Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  when  he 
challenged  to  single  encounter  the  Athenian  captain,  entangled  the  latter 
in  his  fishing  net  and  despatched  him  with  his  trident.  The  Roman  gladiator 
called  *  retiarius '  was  only  a  fisherman  armed  with  a  net  and  trident,  for  he 
said  to  his  opponent,  *  non  te  peto,  piscem  peto ;  quid  me  fugis,  o  Galle  ? ' 
His  opponent  wore  a  fish  in  the  front  of  his  helmet.  When  then  we  find 
Poseidon  using  his  trident  as  a  lance  even  on  horseback  (see  the  coins  of 
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Potidaea)  he  is  only  doing  what  was  the  regular  practice  among  the 
maritime  populations  of  the  Mediterranean. 

(The  subject  will  be  treated  at  full  length  in  Prof.  Ridgeway's  forthcoming 
Early  Age  of  Greece^ 

Dr.  Postgate  exhibited  two  terra-cotta  fig^ures  representing  actors  from 
the  comic  stage. 

On  Saturday,  February  27th,  1897,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Vice- 
Chairman's  house, 

Mr.  Adam  read  a  paper  *  On  some  archaeological  difficulties  in  Plato's 
Republic'  The  passages  discussed  were  (i)  iii.  398 A  airoirkyi,iroikv  re... 
crT€^irr€9,  (2)  iii.  399C  (the  iravapyMvLov),  (3)  iv.  439E  iraph,  r^Stj/uLiq),  (4)  iv- 
427c  iirl  rov  6fjul>a\ov  KaBrj^evo^,  On  the  first  of  these  passages  he 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  current  interpretation  is  right,  as  against  the 
explanations  offered  by  Ast  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Hussey  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Am,  Philological  Ass,  Vol.  22  (1891)  p.  xliii.  In  discussing  iii.  399c, 
Mr.  Adam  reviewed  the  evidence  for  the  view  that  iravap^oviov  denotes  a 
musical  instrument,  and  argued  that  the  word  was  always  used  to  signify  a 
certain  form  of  musical  composition,  a  sort  of  Panharmonic  mode,  in  fact. 
On  iv.  439E  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts  was  defended  against  the 
conjectures  of  Valckenaer  and  Hemsterhuis.  Leontius  probably  entered 
the  city  by  the  MeXtr/Se?  irvkai,  which  were  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Barathrum.  The  executioner  was  standing  by  the  dead  bodies  which  he 
was  about  to  throw  into  the  pit.  See  Milchhofer  Schriftquellen  etc.  pp.  i.-ii. 
Mr.  Adam  complained  of  Herwerden's  rashness  in  bracketing  h  fUa-tp  in 
iv.  427c,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Herwerden  knew  what  the 
oiuf>a\6^  really  was.  Plato  is  thinking  of  representations  of  Apollo  in 
Greek  art,  for  he  is  constantly  depicted  as  seated  on  the  o/t^aXo9.  See 
Imhoof-Blumer  and  Professor  Percy  Gardner  in  f.H.S,  viii.  p.  18  and 
Middleton  i6.  ix.  308,  with  Eur.  Ion  5-6.  Mr.  Adam,  however,  professed 
himself  unable  to  explain  why  Apollo  should  be  seated  on  the  o/t^aXo9 
when  he  prophesies.  If  the  priestess  sat  there  when  delivering  her  oracles, 
it  would  be  natural  enough  to  identify  her  with  the  god,  but  we  know  that 
she  sat  on  the  tripod.  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  she  did  occasionally 
occupy  the  ofi^aXo^y  or  that  the  tripod  was  fixed  on  the  6fi<f>a\6^  on  some 
occasions }  Pindar's  ypvaktov  A609  altfT&v  ird pehpo^  {Pyth,  4,  4)  might 
be  adduced  in  support  of  either  view,  for  the  eagles  flanked  the  hii^dXd^, 
No  stress  was  laid  on  this  conjecture. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Cook  exhibited  an  impression  from  an  early  gold  signet-ring, 
now  in  the  Brit  Mus.,  representing  a  man  with  a  wolfs  head  and  tail 
stabbing  a  lion  ;  the  intaglio  comes  from  the  recent  excavations  in  Cyprus 
and  possibly  illustrates  a  primitive  wolf-cult. 

On  Tuesday,  May  i8th,  1897,  ^  meeting  was  held  at  the  Secretary's 
house. 

Dr.  Postgate   read   a    paper    on   *  Cerberus   and   other   polycephalous 
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monsters,'  in  which  he  argued  that  the  serious  discrepancy  in  the  number  of 
heads  attributed  to  Cerberus  was  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that,  when 
the  dog  was  described  as  hundred-headed,  etc.,  the  reference  was  to  the 
snake-heads  which  encircled  his  single,  double  or  triple  neck  ;  while  his 
heads  proper  were  never  conceived  of  as  exceeding  three  in  number.  The 
same  reference  was  to  be  seen  in  the  hundred  arms  of  the  Giants,  the 
multitudinous  heads  of  Hydra,  the  fifty  heads  of  Scylla,  etc.  The  legend 
about  the  imitation  of  the  i/o/ao?  TroKvKi^oKo^  by  Athene  (Pindar),  with 
many  other  references  and  expressions  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  derives 
new  light  from  the  observation  that  many-headedness  imports  snaky 
character   or   personality. 
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A  comparison  with  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  last  ten  years 
is  furnished  by  the  following  tables  : — 

ANALYSIS  OF  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING  :— 


Subscriplions    

Arrears 

Life  Compositions    

Libraries  and  Back  Vols 

Dividends , 

Special  Receipts 

Laurentian  MS 

Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  (Alex- 
andria  Grant  Refunded) 

Loan  of  Lantern  Slides  ... 

Cliches 

Royalty   on   Sales   of     Photo- 
graphs     

Loan  from  Bankers 

Donations — J.  Vansittart,  Esq. 

E.  H.  Egerton,  Esq 

Library,  Mrs.  Cohen  

W.  Arkwright,  Esq. 

Balance  from  preceding  year  ... 


31  May,! 

1888. 

"T' 

539 

41 

79 

119 

30 

53 


31  May,  31  May, 

""       I    1890. 


545 
32 
47 

122 

33 
31 


532 
26 
47 
96 
34 


100 


31  May, 

1891. 


585 
39 
79 

118 

35 

37 


31  May, 
1892. 


861 
489 


^350 


910 
255 


1,165 


846 
42 

888 


554 

16 

126 

233 
37 


898 
151 


31  May, 
1893. 

564 
13 
95 

161 

39 


31  May, 

1894. 


671 
44 
79 

186 

43 


31  May, 

1895 


678 
14 
50 

122 

43 


31  May, 
1896. 


645 

9 

63 

"7 
43 


30 
7 


31  May,  I 

1897.    j 


976 
255 


878 
239 


1,049 


1,231      1,117 


1,034 
259 


^r 


1,293 


910 
214 


915 
169 


1,124    1,084 


"7~i 
617 1 

4  , 

15 

126 

43 


816 
340 


1,156 


ANALYSIS  OF  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING  :~ 


31  May, 


Rent 

Insurance 

Salaries 

Library 

Stationery,  Printing,andPostage 

Cost  of  Journal  (less  sales) 

Grants   

Investments 

EgyptExplorationFund — i,  100 
copies  of  Mr.  Hogarth's  Report 

Loan  Repaid    

Photo  Enlargements,  Albums, 
Lantern  Slides,  &c. 

Sundries    

u 
Balance 


£, 
15 

3 

46 

41 

54 

583 

350 


1,095 
255 


31  May,' 

1889. 

30 
5 

39 
15 
61 

•873 
100 


31  May, 

1890. 


1,350 


1,123 

42 

1,165 


30 
13 

39 

2 

55 

397 

:J:ioo 


31  May, '31  May, 

1891.    I    1892. 


737 
'51 


888 


30 
II 

39 
16 
62 
440 
150 
46 


35 
II 

44 
8 

41 
610 
125 
100 


18 


31  May, 

1893. 


794 
255 


992 
239 


50 
II 
49 
41 
71 
532 
100 


3x  May,  I  31  May, 
1894.    I    1895. 


858 
259 


1,049  ,1,231   I  1,117 


73 
II 

49 

75 

49 

475 

185 

158 


£. 
80 

15 
49 
96 

49 
441 
225 


,079 
214 


31  May, 

1896. 


80 
15 
47 

39 

46 

394 

100 


23 


31  May, 

1897. 

80 
15 
52 

94 

29 

346 

180 


955 
169 


1,293     ^124 


744 
340 


1,084 


796 
360 


1,156 


•  Includes  cost  of  reprinting  of  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  ( =  ;^437)  less  the  amount  received  from  sales. 

X  The  grant  of  ;^ioo  to  the  School  at  Athens  has  been  paid  since  the  accounts  were  made  up  :  see  Cash  Account. 
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LIST  OF 

BOOKS   AND    PAMPHLETS 

ADDED  TO  THE 

LIBRARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PROMOTION  OF  HELLENIC  STUDIES 

1897. 


Anderson  (W.  C.  F.).     Journey  from  Mount  Athos  to  the  Hebrus. 

8vo.     Sheffield.     1897.     (Presented.) 
Antiquit^s  du  Bosphore  Cimm^rien.     See  Eeinach  (S.) 
Apostolides  (B.).     Essai  sur  THell^nisme  Egyptien,  et  ses  Bapports 

avec  THell^nisme  classique  et  THell^nisme  moderne.     Vol.  I.  1. 

8vo.     Paris.     1898.     (Presented.). 
Aristotle.     Politics.     Bevised  text,  with  introduction,  analysis,  and 

commentary.     By  F.  Susemihl  and  B.  D.  Hicks.     Books  I.-Y. 

8vo.     London.     1894.     (Presented.) 
Aristotle.     Constitution  of  Athens.     Ed.  F.  G.  Kenyon.     See  British 

Museum. 
Arrian.    Anabasis.    Ed.  K.  Abicht.   8vo.    Leipzig.    1871.    (Presented.) 
Bacchylides.     Poems.     Ed.  F.  G.  Kenyon.     8vo.     1897. 
Beloch   (J.).     Griechische   Geschichte.     Vol.    II.      8vo.     Strasburg. 

1897. 
Beul^  (C.  K).     L'Acropole  d'Ath^nes.     8vo.      Paris.      1862.      (Pre- 
sented.) 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.     Catalogue  of  Casts.     Pt.  III.     Greek 

and  Roman  Sculpture.    By  E.  Bobinson.    Bevised  Edition.    8vo. 

Boston.     1896.     (Presented.) 

British  Museum  Publications. 

The  following  works  have  been  presented  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  (The  Library  also  contains  several  Museum 
publications,  which  have  been  already  reported.) 

Department  of  Coins  a/nd  Medals. 

Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum.     8vo. 
Italy.     By  R.  S.  Poole.     1873. 
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Tauric  Chersonese... Thrace,  «fee.     By  B.  V.  Head  and  P.  Gardner. 
1877. 

Seleucid  Kings  of  Syria.     By  P.  Gardner.     1878. 

Macedonia.     By  B.  V.  Head.     1879. 

Thessaly  to  Aetolia.     By  P.  Gardner.     1 883. 

Ptolemaic  Kings  of  Egypt.     By  R.  S.  Poole.     1883. 

Central  Greece.     By  B.  V.  Head.     1884. 

Crete  and  the  Aegean  Islands.     By  W.  Wroth.     1886. 

Attica,  Megaris,  Aegina.     By  B.  Y.  Head.     1888. 

Lycia,  Pisidia,  and  Pamphylia.     By  G.  F.  Hill.     1897. 

Caria,  Cos,  Rhodes,  Ac.     By  B.  V.  Head.     1897. 
Catalogue  of  Indian  Coins.     Greek  and  Scythic  Kings  of  Bactria 

and  India.     By  P.  Gardner  and  R.  S.  Poole.     8vo.     1886. 
Guide  to  the  Principal  Coins  of  the  Ancients  from  cira  b.o.   700 

to  A.D.  1,  with  70  plates.     By  B.  V.  Head.     8vo.     1889. 
Guide  to  the  Principal  Coins  of  the  Ancients  from  circ.  b.c.  700 

to  A.D.  1.     (Pamphlet.)     Fourth  Editioa     8vo.     1895. 
Roman  Medallions.    By  H.  A.  Grueber  and  R.  S.   Poole.      4to. 

1874. 

Department  of  Greek  and  Banian  Antiquities, 

Catalogue  of  Engraved  Gems.     By  A.  H.  Smith.     8vo.     1888. 
Catalogue  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  Vases.     2  Vols.     8yo.     1851-70. 
Collection  of  Ancient  Greek  Inscriptions. 

I.  Attica.     By  E.  L.  Hicks.     1874. 

II.  Greece,  etc.     By  C.  T.  Newton.     1883. 

III.  Priene,  lasos,  and  Ephesus.     By  E.  L.  Hicks.     1890. 

lY.  1.  ]^nidos,  Halikamassos,  and  Branchidae.    By  G.  Hirschfeld. 
1893. 
Description  of  the  Collection  of  Ancient  Marbles.      Parts  I.~XI. 

4to.     1812-1861. 
Description  of  the  Collection  of  Ancient  Terracottas.      By  Taylor 

Combe.     4to.     1810. 
Guide  to  the  Mausoleum  Room.     8vo.     1886. 
White  Athenian  Vases.     By  A.  S.  Murray  and  A.  H.  Smith.     Folio. 

1896. 

Department  of  Manuscripts, 

Aristotle.     Constitution   of   Athens.      Ed.   F.    G.    Kenyon.      8vo. 

1892. 
Catalogue   of   Ancient   Manuscripts.     Part   I.,   Greek.     Part   II., 

Latin.     FoUo.     1881-4. 
Catalogue    of    Greek    Papyri    with    Texts.      Ed.   F.   G.    Kenyon. 

4to.     1893. 
Classical  Texts  from  the  Papyri,  including   the   Dewly-discovered 

Poems  of  Herodas.     Ed.  F.  G.  Kenyon.     4to.     1891. 
Description  of  the  Greek  Papyri.     Parti.     4to.     London.-    1839. 
Greek  Papyri.     Facsimiles.     Folio.     London.     1893. 
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Department  qf  Printed  Books. 

Excerpts  from  the  General  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books — 
Aeschylus.     1883.  Horatius.     1885. 

Aesop.     1883.  Ptolemaeus.     1895. 

Aristotle.     1885.  Virgil.     1882. 

Homer.     1890. 
Brondsted  (P.  O.).     Reisen  u.  Untersuchungen  in  Griechenland.     4to. 

Paris.     1826. 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.     Catalogue  of  Objects  of  Greek  Ceramic 

Art  exhibited  in  1888.     4to.     London.     1888. 
Cesnola  (L.  P.  di).     Cyprus.     Its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs  and  Temples. 

8vo.     London.     1877. 
Chipiez  (C).     See  Perrot  (G.). 
Collignon  (M.).     Histoire  de  la   Sculpture   Grecque.     2  Vols.     4to. 

Paris.     1892-1897. 
Conze  (A.).     Melische  Thongefasse.     Folio.     Leipsic.     1862. 
Curtius  (K)  and  J.  A.  Kaupert.      Karten  von  Attika.      IX.  1.       4to 

Berlin.     1897. 
Curtius  (E.)  and  F.  Adler  (edd.).     Olympia.     See  Olympia. 
Curtius  (K).     Historische  u.  Philologische  Aufsatze  zu  seinem  70***" 

Geburtstage  gewidmet.     8vo.     Berlin.     1884.     ^Presented.) 
Daremberg  (Ch.)  and  E.  Saglio.     Dictionnaire  des  Antiquit^s  Grecques 

et   Romaines  d'apr^s  les  Textes  et  les  Monuments,  23  and  24 

{—Image).     4to.     Paris.     1897. 
Dilettanti  Society.     Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica,  comprising  the 

Architectural  Remains  of  Eleusis,  Rhamnus,  Sunium  and  Thoricus. 

Second  Edition.     Folio.     London.     1833. 
Dilettanti  Society.     Specimens  of  Antient  Sculpture.     2  Vols.     Folio. 

London.     1809-1835. 
Doerpfeld  (W.)  and  E.  Reisch.     Das  Griechische  Theater.     Beitrage 

zur   Geschichte    des   Dionysos-Theaters    in    Athen   u.    anderer 

Griechischer  Theater.     4to.     Athens  and  Leipsic.     1896. 
Englefield  Vases,  drawn  and  engraved  by  H.  Moses.      4to.      London. 

1848. 
Fleming  and  Tibbins.     English  and  French,  and  French  and  English 

Dictionary.     2  vols.     4to.     Paris.     1845-1846. 
Froehner  (W.).     La  Collection  Tyszkiewicz.     Plates  XXXIIL-XL. 

Folio.     Munich.     1897. 
Furtwaengler  (A.).     Intermezzi.     Kunstgeschichtliche  Studien.    4to. 

Leipsic.     1896. 
G^ertringen  (Hiller  v.).      Die  Archaische  Kultur  der  Insel  Thera. 

8vo.     Berlin.     1897.     (Presented.) 
Gardner  (E.  A.).  A  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture.   2  Parts.  London. 

1896-1897. 
Gardner  (P.).     Sculptured  Tombs  of  Hellas.     8vo.     London.     1896. 
€k)ri  (A.    F.).     Museum   Fiorentinum.      See   Reinach   (S.),   Pierres 

graves. 
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Harrison  (J.  K)  and  D.  S.  MacColl.     Greek  Vase  Paintings.     Folio. 

London.     1894. 
Helbig  (W.).     Das  Homerische  Epos  aus  den  Denkmalem  erlautert. 

8vo.     Leipsic.     1884.     (Presented.) 
Hermann  (K.  F.).     Lehrbuch  d.  griechischen  Antiquitaten.     YoL  I. 
Sixth  Edition.    Vol.  II.    Sixth  Edition.    8vo.    Heidelberg.    1889 
and  1892. 
Herodotus.     Ed.  K.  Abicht.     2  vols.    Third  Edition.     8ya     Leipsic. 

1874-1883.     (Presented.) 
Hill  (G.  F.).     Sources  for  Greek  History  between  the  Persian  and 

Peloponnesian  Wars.     8vo.     Oxford.     1897.     (Presented.) 
Homer.    Opera  et  Reliquiae.  Ed.  D.  B.  Monro.    12mo.    Oxford.    1896. 

(Presented.) 
Hope  (T.).     Costume    of    the  Ancients.     2   vols.      8vo.      London. 

1841.     (Presented.) 
Hultsch  (F.).     Griechische   u.  Romische   Metrologie.     8vo.     Berlin. 

1862.     (Presented.) 
Index  in  Tragicos  Graecos.     2  vols.    4to.    Cambridge.     1830.     (Pre- 
sented.) 
In  wood  (H.  W.).     Erechtheion  at  Athens.     Folio.     London.     1831. 
Jahn  (O.).     Die  Ficoronische  Cista.     4to.     Leipsic.     1852. 
Jahn  (O.).     t7ber  Darstellungen  d.  Handwerks  u.  Handelsverkehrs 

auf  antiken  Wandgemalden.     8vo.     Leipsic.     1868. 
Jannaris    (A.    N.).      Historical    Greek   Grammar.      8vo.      London. 

1897. 
Eawadias  (P.).     Athens^  National  Museum.     Tkvwra  rov  'E^.  *Apx- 

MoiNTcioi;  KaraXoyos  ircptypa^ucos.     8vo.     Athens.      1890—1892. 

King   (C.   W.).      Antique   Gems,  their   origin,    uses  and   value   as 

interpreters  of  ancient  history  and  ....  art.     Second  Edition. 

Royal  8vo.     London.     1866. 

King  (C.  W.).     Handbook  of  Engraved  Gems.    8vo.    London.     1866. 

EjDg  (C.  W.).     Natural  History  of  Precious  Stones  and  Gems,  and 

of  the  Precious  Metals.     8vo.     London.     1865. 
KJein  (W.).     Praxiteles.     8vo.     Leipsic.     1898. 
La  (/hau  et  Le  Blond.     Pierres  gravies  du  .  .  .  Due  d'Orl^ans.     See 

Reinach  (S.). 
La  Ville  de  Mirmont  (H.  de).    Le  Navire  Argo  et  la  Science  Nautique 

d'ApoUonios  de  Rhodes.     8vo.     Paris.     1895.     (Presented.) 
L^vesque  de  Gravelle.     Recueil  de  Pierres  gravies.     See  Reinach  (S.). 
Liddell  (H.  G.)  and  R.  Scott.     Greek-English  Lexicon.    4to.     Oxford. 

1897. 
Louvre  Museum.     Catalogue  des  Vases  antiques.     I.  Les  Origines  by 

E.  Pottier.     8vo.     Paris.     1896. 
Louvre  Museum.     Vases  antiques  du  Louvre.     Salles  A — K  by  E. 

Pottier.     4to.     Paris.     1897. 
Louvre  Museum.     Catalogue  sommaire  des  Marbres  antiques  by  E. 

Michon.     8vo.     Paris.     1895. 
Mariette  (P.  I.).     Trait6  des  Pierres  gravies.     See  Reinach  (S.). 
Marlborough  (Jems.     See  Reinach  (S.). 
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Millin  (A.  L.).     Peintures  des  Vases  antiques.     See  Reinach  (S.). 
Millin  (A.  L.).     Pierres  gravies  in^dites.     See  lieinach  (S.). 
Millingen  (J.).      Peintures  antiques  de  Vases  Grecs  tiroes  de  diverses 

Collections.     Folio.     Rome.     1813. 
Millingen  (J.).     Peintures  antiques  de  Vases  Grec8.     See  Reinach  (S.). 
Mueller   (I.   v.).     Handbuch  des  klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft. 

Vols.  III.  3  ;  V.  2  ;  VI.  Atlas.     8vo.  etc.     Munich.     1897. 
Murray  (A.  S.).   Handbook  of  Greek  A rchseology.  8vo.  London.  1892. 
Nicole  (I.).     Le  Laboureur  de  M^nandre.     870.     Geneva.     1898. 
Olympia.   Die  Ergebnisse  der  von  dem  deutschen  Reich  veranstalteten 
Ausgrabung.     Edd.  E.  Curtius  and  F.  Adler. 
Textb.  I.  Topographie  und  Geschichte.     4to.     Berlin.     1897. 
Textb.  II.  Tafelb.  I.,  II.     Die  Bau-denkmaeler.     4to  and  folio. 

1892-6. 
Textb.  III.  Tafelb.  III.     Bildwerke  in  Stein  und  Thon.     4to 

and  folio.     1894-7. 
Textb.  IV.     Tafelb.  IV.     Die  Bronzen.    4to  and  folio.     1890. 
Textb.  V.     Die  Inschriften.     4to.     1896. 
Portfolio  of  Maps  and  Plans.     Large  folio.     1897. 
Overbeck    (J.).     Die   Antiken  Schriftquellen   zur   Geschichte  d.  bil- 

denden  Kiinste  bei  den  Griechen.     8vo.     Leipsic.     1868. 
Oxford.     Ashmolean   Museum.     Catalogue   of   Greek   Vases,  by   P. 

Gardner.     4to.     Oxford.     1893. 
Pausanias.     Description  of  Greece.     Translated,  with  a  Commentary, 

by  J.  G.  Frazer.     6  Vols.     8vo.     1898. 
Penrose  (F.  C).     On  the  Results  of  an  Examination  of  the  Orienta- 
tions of  a  Number  of  Greek  Temples.     Supplement,  (Pamphlet). 
4to.     London.     1897.     (Presented.) 
Perrot  (G.)  and  R.   de  Lasteyrie.     Fondation  Piot.     Monuments  et 
M^moires   public   par   TAoad^mie   des   Inscriptions   et   Belles- 
lettres.     Vol.  IV.     1.     4to.     Paris.     1897. 
Perrot  (G.)  and  C.  Chipiez.    Histoire  de  TArt  dans  T Antiquity.     Vol. 

VIL     fasc.  346-8. 
Perry  (W.  C).     Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture.     8vo.     London.     1882. 
Plutarch.    Moralia.     Ed.  G.  N.  Bernardakis.   Vol.  VII.    8vo.    Leipsic. 

1896. 

Ramsay  (W.  M.).     Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia.     Vol.  L  Pt.  2. 

West  and  Central  Phrygia.     8vo.     Oxford.     1897.     (Presented.) 

Reinach  (S.).     Biblioth^ue  des  Monuments  figures  Grecs  et  Remains. 

II.  Peintures  de  Vases  antiques  recueillies  par  Millin  (1808)  et 

Millingen  (1813).     4to.     Paris.     1891. 
IlL  Antiquity  du  Bosphore  Cimm^nen  (1854).      4to.      Paris. 

1892. 
IV.    Pierres  grav^   des   Collections   Marlborough,   etc.      4to. 
Paris.     1895. 
Reinach  (S.).     Repertoire  de  la  Statuaire,  I.     Clara  c  de  Poche.     8vo. 

Paris.     1897. 
Robert  (K.).      Marathonschlacht   in   der   Poikile   u.   weiteres   Uber 
Polygnot.     4to.     Halle-a-S.     1895.     (Presented.) 
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Roscher    (W.     H.).       Ausfiihrliches    Lexicon    d.     Griechischen     a. 

Komischen  Mythologie,  Nos.   34-36   { — My  ton),     8vo.     Leipsic. 

1897. 
Schildfc  (A.).     Giebelgruppen  v.  Aegina.     8vo.     Leipsic.     1895. 
Schliemann  (H.).     Mycenae.     8vo.     London.     1878. 
Schliemann  (H.).     Tiryns.     8vo.     London.     1886. 
Sellers  (E.)  and  K.  Jex-Blake.     The  Elder  Pliny's  Chapters  on  the 

History  of  Art.     8vo.     London.     1896. 
Stosch  (P.  von).     Gemmae  antiquae  cselatae.     See  Reinach  (S.). 
Torr  (C).     Interpretation  of  Greek  Music.  (Pamphlet.)  Oxford.   1896. 

(Presented.) 
Treu  (G.).     Hermes  mit  dem  Dionysosknaben.    Folio.    Berlin.    1878. 
Tsountas   (C.  T.)   and   J.    Irving   Manatt.      Mycenaean  Age.      8vo. 

London.     1897. 
Tyszkiewicz  Collection.     See  Froehner. 
Vienna.     Austrian  Museum.     Sammlung  der  antiken  Vasen  u.  Terra- 

cotten.     Katalog  u.  historische  Einleitung  von  K.  Masner.     4to. 

Vienna.     1892. 
Vienna.     Choix  des  Pierres  gravels.      By  Eckbel.     See  Reinach  (S.). 
Woodhouse  (W.  J.),    ^tolia,  its  Geography,  Topography  and  Anti- 

quitiea     Roval  8vo.     Oxford.     1897.     (Presented.) 
Wordsworth    (C).      Greece,    Pictorial,    Descriptive    and    Historical. 

New  Edition.     Revised,  with  Illustrations  and  a  History  of   the 

Characteristics   of   Greek   Art,   by  G.    Scharf.      4to.      London. 

1859.     (Presented.) 
Xenophon.      Translated  by  H.  G.  Dakyns.      Vols.    II.,   III.      8vo. 

London.     1892  and  1897.     (Presented.) 
Yarborough  Collection.     Catalogue  of  Antiquities  in  the  collection  of 

the  Earl  of  Yarborough  at  Brocklesby  Park.     By  A  H.  Smith. 

8vo.     London.     1897.     (Presented.) 


A  LIST  OF  THE  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS  IN 
THE  SOCIETY'S  LIBRARY,  Dec.  31,  1897. 

American  Journal  of  Archaeology.     I — XI.  3.     (1896.) 
American  Journal  of  Philology.     XIV.— XVIIL  1.     (1897.) 
Annali  dell'  Instituto  Archeologico.     LIL— LVII.     (1885.)     End. 
Annuaire  de  T Association  des  fitudes  Grecques.    XV. — XXI.    (1887.) 

End. 
Annuaire  de  la  Soci^t6  Fran9aise  de  Numismatique.     1896.     9,  10. 
Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens.     I.— II.     1895—1896. 
Autike  Denkmaeler  des  Archaeologischen  Instituts.     I. — II.  2. 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America.    Reports  I. — XVII.    (1880 — 96.) 

Papers  of  Institute ;  American  Series.     I. — V. ;  Classical  Series. 

I. ;    Papers  of  American  School  at  Athens.     I. — V. 
Archaeologische  Zeitung.     XXXVIlJ.— XLIIL     (1885.)     End. 
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Athenaion.     I.— X.     (1881.)     End. 

Berliner  Philologische  Wochenschrif fc.     X I.,  X  VII.     (1 897.) 

Berliner  Studien.  .  I.— XL     (1890.) 

Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hell^iiique.     I.— XXI.  8.     (1897.) 

BuUettino  della  Commissione   Archeologica  Comunale.     XXV.  2,  3. 

(1897.) 
Bnllettino  dell'  Institute  di  Corrispondenza  Archeologica.    1880 — 1885. 

End. 
Bursian's   Jahresbericht    iiber   die  Fortschritte  d.  classischen  Alter- 

tumswissenschaft.  T.— XXV.  (1897.) 
Byzantinische  Zeitschrift.  I.— VI.  (1897.) 
Cambridge    Philological    Society.      Transactions   I. — III.       (1893) ; 

Proceedings  I.— XLII.  (1896.) 
Classical  Review.  I.— XI.  (1897.) 
Commission  Imp^riale  Arch^logique. 

Compte   Rendu.      1878—9   and    1882—8;    Atlas   1878—1888; 

Russian  continuation  viz. :   "Materials,"  Nos.  4—20  (1890—96) 

and  «  Reports  "  for  1889—1894  (1892—1896).  For  General  Index, 

1859—1881,  see  Reinach's  Bibl.  des  Monuments,  III.,  p.  145. 
Deltion  of  the   Historical   and   Ethnographical   Society  of   Greece. 

I._V.  18.     (1896.) 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  Reports.     1895,  1896. 
Ephemeris  Archaiologike.     Third  Series.     1884—1897.  2. 
Goteborgs  Hogskolas  Arsskrift.     1895,  1896. 
Hellenikos  Philologikos  Syllogos  (of  Constantinople).      IV. — XVI. 

(1871—1885.)     XX.— XXV.     (1891—1895.) 
Hermes.     XXVII.— XXXII.     (1897.) 
Institute  (Royal)  of  British  Architects.     Proceedings,  N.S.  II. — IX. 

(V.  Imperf.)  (1886—1893).     Transactions,  1880—1892.    Journal, 

3rd  Series.     I.— V.  1.     (1898.) 
Jahrbuch  d.  Kais.    Deutsch.  Arch.  Inst.     I.— XII.  3.     (1897.) 
Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology.     1854 — 1857. 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies.     I.— XVII.  1.     (1897.)     (Two  copies.) 
Journal  of  Philology.     I.— XXV.     (1897.) 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.     XII.— XIV.     (1883.) 
Melanges  d'Arch^ologie  et  d'Histoire.     I.— XVII.     (1 897.) 
Mittheilungen  d.  Kais.    Deutsch.  Arch.  Instituts.     Athenische  Abth. 

I.— XXn.  3.     (1897.) 
Mittheilungen  d.  Kais.    Deutsch.  Arch.  Instituts.     Romische  Abth. 

I.— Xn.  2.     (1897.) 
Mittheilungen  (Arch.-Epigr.)  aus  Oesterreich-Ungam.     XVII. — XIX. 

(1897.) 
Mnemosyne.     I.— XXV.     (1897.) 
Monumenti    Inediti  dell'  Institute  Archeologico.     XI.  pi.   13 — XII, 

(1885.)    End. 
Monuments  Grecs.     I.— II.  22.     (1895.) 
Neue  Philologische  Rundschau.     XII.— XVII.     (1897.) 
Numismatic   Chronicle.      Ist   Series.       1836   and    1848—54.      New 
Series.     Vols.  I.— XX.     Third  Series.     I.— XVII.     (1897.) 
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Parnassos  (Philologikos  Syllogos).     Vols,  I. — V.,  VL — X.  (Tmperf.), 

and  XL,  XH.  (1888).     Epeteris  I.  1897. 
Philistor.     I.— IV.     (1863.) 
Philologus,  Neue  Folge.     47—56.     (1897.) 
Praktika  of  the  Athenian  Archaeological  Society.     1873 — 1897. 
Revue   Arch6ologique.    2nd   Series.      I.— XXXIII.,  XLI.,  XLIII.— 

XLIV.   (XXXIV.,  XLII.    imperf.).       3rd  Series.     I.— XXXI. 

(1897.>     (III.  imperf.). 
Revue  de  Bibliographic  Analytique.     1840,  1841. 
Revue  des  j^tudes  Grecques.     I. — X.     (1897.) 
Revue  de  Philologie.     XX.,  XXI.     (1897.) 
Rheinisches  Museum  fur  Philologie.     XLVII.— LII.     (1897.) 
Wochenschrift  fur  Klassische  Philologie.     XL— XIV.     (1897.) 
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LOAN  COLLECTION  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES. 


The  collection,  here  catalogued,  of  lantern  slides  illustrative  of  the  subjects 
coming  ydthin  the  purview  of  the  Society,  has  been  formed,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  members  and  others,  and  by  purchase,  for  the  purpose  of  loans  to 
members  under  the  following  conditions.  Members  of  the  Teachers'  Guild 
are  also  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  in  return  for  a  corresponding 
concession  (see  below  p.  Ixxviii.).  The  control  of  the  collection  is  vested  in 
the  Library  Committee. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  USE  OF  SLIDES. 

1.  The  slides   shall   be  lent  only  to  members  of  the  Society  or  members 

of  the  Teachers'   Guild   desiring   to    use   them  for   the   purposes   of 
demonstration. 

2.  Those  members  who  have  presented  slides  to  the  Society  shall  have  a 

right  to  the  free  loan  of  two  slides  for  every  slide  thus  presented. 

3.  For  the  loan  of  slides  beyond  this  number,  and  for  loans  to  members 

who  have  not  presented  slides,  a  charge  of  3rf.  for  each  slide  shall  be 
made. 

4.  All  applications  must  be  made  to  the  Assistant  Librarian,  Hellenic  Society, 

at  22  Albemarle  Street.  If  desired,  slides  will  be  packed  and  forwarded 
to  any  address  within  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  risk  and  cost  of  the 
borrowers. 

5.  The  sum  of  half-a-crown  must  be  paid  for  any  slide  broken  while  at  the 

risk  of  the  borrowers. 

6.  The  slides  may  be  kept  for  a  period  not  exceeding  fourteen  days.     If  for 

exceptional  reasons  it  is  required  to  keep  them  for  a  longer  period,  special 
application  must  be  made  to  the  Library  Committee.  Slides  required 
at  a  particular  date  may  be  booked  for  not  more  than  three  months  in 
advance,  on  payment  of  the  fee  of  Sd.  per  slide  for  the  loan  (except  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  presented  slides  as  already  provided). 

7     If  the  Slides  are  return  ed  within  three  days  the  charge  will  be  reduced 
from  Sd.  per  slide  to  2d. 

31  December,  1897. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  SLIDES. 

The  Magic  Lantern  slides  in  the  Society's  collection  are  catalogued  in 
the  following  order,  the  letters  prefixed  being  those  which  distinguish  the 
various  series : — 

Topography. 

A.  Athens. 

B.  Attica. 

C.  Northern  Greece. 

D.  Peloponnese. 

E.  Islands,  etc. 

F.  Cyprus. 

Each  of  the  above  sections  is  sub-divided  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Maps  and  Plans,  (b)  General  Views,  (c)  Architectural  Views  and 
Details,  (d)  Byzantine  Buildings  &c. 

P.    The  Parthenon. 

S.    Sculpture,  including  Reliefs,  Terracottas,  etc. 

a.  Archaic  period.     Reliefs  and  Statues. 

b.  Fine  and  Later  periods.     Reliefs. 

c.  Fine  and  Later  periods.     Statues  and  works  in  the  round. 

V.    Vases. 

a.  Prehistoric,  Mycenaean  and  other  early  wares. 

b.  Black-figured  Vases,  arranged  according  to  subjects. 

c.  Red-figured  Vases,  and  other  later    wares,   arranged   according    to 

subjects. 

la.    Inscriptions. 


M.    Miscellaneous  Subjects. 

a.  Mycenaean  and  early  periods. 

b.  Later  periods. 
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The  slides  in  the  topographical  classes  are  mainly  from  negatives  taken 
by  members  of  the  Hellenic  Society.  A  few  have  been  taken,  by  permission 
from  the  photographs  of  the  German  Archaeological  Institute. 

Those  in  classes  P  and  S  are  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  originals, 
but  in  some  cases  from  engravings,  etc.  In  the  case  of  sculpture,  slides 
marked  with  *  have  been  taken  by  photographic  methods  from  the  originals ; 
if  marked  f  they  have  been  derived  from  casts.  If  not  thus  distinguished 
they  have  been  taken  from  drawings  and  engravings. 

In  class  V,  most  of  the  slides  are  derived  from  published  illustrations. 
Where  there  is  a  choice  of  publications,  reference  is  made  by  preference  to 
that  which  was  used  for  making  the  slide,  except  when  it  is  diflScult  of  access. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  contractions  employed  : — 

A.M.  MUtheUnngen  des  Arch.  Inst,  Athenische  AUheUung. 

K2i,  Archdologische  Zeitung, 

B.C.H.  Bulletin  de  Correapondance  HelUnique. 

B J).  Baumeister,  DenkmcUer, 

B.M.  British  Museum. 

Conze.  Conze,  Die  Attisc/ien  Grdbreliefs. 

Gardner.  E.  A  Gardner,  A  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture. 

GA.V.  (Jerhard,  Auserlesene  Vasenhilder. 

H.B.  Overbeck,  Gallerie  Heroischer  Bildwerke. 

J.H.S.  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies, 

Jahrbuch.  Jakrhuck  des  K,  Devischen  Arch,  iTistituts, 

M.dl.  onumenti  inediti  delV  Inst,  Arch, 

Mich.  Michaelis,  Der  Parthenon, 

Myc.  Schliemann,  Mycenxe, 

P.  Prisse  d' Avenues,  Hist,  de  VArt  Egyptien,  1863. 

R.  &  C.  Rayet  and  Collignon,  Hist,  de  la  C4ramigue  grecqtie. 

Schuch.  Schuchhardt,  Schliemann  s  Excavations  (Eng.  Tr.). 

W.V.  Wiener  Vorlegebldtter, 


Members  ordering  slides  are  requested  to  be  careful  to  quote  the  class 
letters  (Aa,  etc.)  as  well  as  the  numbers. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Athens — Maps  and  Plans, 

Aa  1.  Plan  of  Athens. 

2.  Plan  of  Acropolis. 

3.  „  „  (Harrison  and  Verrall,  p.  343). 

4.  Sections       „  (Jahn  and  Michaelis). 

5.  Plan  of  Propylaea. 

6.  „      ,,  Dionysiac  Theatre. 
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Atheris — General  Vievs. 

Ab  1.  Athens  and  the  Piraeus. 

2.  Athens  from  Pnyx.     Panorama  No.  1. 

„  „     2  (Odeum  of  Herodes). 


3  (Acropolis). 

4  (Lycabettus). 

5  (Theseum). 
G. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8.  Acropolis  from  E. 

9.  „       and  Olympieum  from  S.E. 

10.  „       to  E.  and  S.E. 

11.  „       and  Theseum  from  N.W. 

12.  „      from  S.W. 

12a.         „  „     S.W.,  with  Frankish  Tower. 

13.  „  „    road  S.  of  Zappeion. 
14?.           „          „    foot  of  Areopagus. 

15.  „  „    Lycabettus. 

16.  „  „    Church  of  Bombardier. 

17.  „       and  Theseum  from  Railway. 

18.  Acropolis  Restored. 

19   Propylaea  and  Cave  of  Pan  from  N. 

20.  Theseum  from  Prison  of  Socrates. 

21.  „      and  Modern  Town. 

22.  Areopagus  from  Gate  of  Acropolis. 

23.  „  and  Grotto  of  Eumenides. 
24. 

25.  Olympieum  from  Acropolis. 

26.  Pnyx. 

27.  Street  of  Tombs. 

28.  „        „         „ 

29.  Observatory. 

30.  Callirrhoe. 

31.  Colonus  and  the  Cephisus. 

32.  Demeter  Euchloos. 

33.  Mount  Hymettus  from  road  to  Observatory. 
3^-         .1  „  „     American  School. 

35.  „       Pentelicus. 

36.  Salamis  and  Psyttalea  over  Piraeus. 

37.  Tatoi  from  Acropolis. 

Athens — Architecture,  etc. 
(See  also  the  Parthenon,) 
Ac  1.  Acropolis,  W.  front,  entrance. 

2-  „         W,  front,  from  the  approach. 
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Ac  3. 

Acropolis, 

Bastion  of  Odysseus. 

4. 

ft 

S.  side  (Turkish  period),  A.M.  ii.  pi.  2. 

5. 

n 

Walls,  With  Old  Columns. 

6. 

Propylaea, 

W.  front. 

I 

» 

N.W.  Hall  (Pinacotheca). 

8. 

>i 

S.E.  Hall  (unfinished). 

9. 

» 

N.E.  Hall  (unfinished). 

10. 

i> 

from  top  of  Parthenon. 

11. 

» 

Pyrrhus  Inscription. 

12. 

Nike  Apt€ 

jros  from  N.E. 

13. 

»           »i 

14. 

Ge  Karpophoros  Inscription. 

15. 

Erechtheum  from  N.W. 

16. 

f> 

and  Parthenon  from  N.W. 

17. 

i> 

and  Old  Temple  from  top  of  Parthenon 

18. 

» 

and  part  of  Old  Temple  from  S. 

19. 

M 

N.  Porch. 

20. 

tt 

»> 

21. 

>) 

N.  Door. 

22. 

» 

Portico  of  Caryatides. 

23. 

l» 

>»       i>             >t 

24. 

>» 

Excavation  on  N.  side. 

25. 

» 

(Stuart  and  Revett). 

26. 

>) 

Ornaments. 

27. 

Theseum. 

28. 

» 

29. 

Theatre  of 

'  Dionysus. 

30. 

>.»         > 

>          » 

31. 

»        ) 

,           „         front  view. 

32. 

»        > 

,           „         from  Acropolis. 

33. 

»         > 

from  S.W. 

34. 

?>         1 

from  N.E. 

35. 

»        > 

„         with  the  Two  Temples. 

36. 

»        > 

,           „         Auditorium  from  E. 

37. 

})        i 

Stage  from  E. 

38. 

if               } 

,           „         Stage  of  Phaedrus  from  E. 

39. 

)»               i 

,           „        Remains  of  Stages. 

40. 

ti               t 

,           „         Stage  with  Old  Orchestra. 

41. 

»               I 

Altar. 

42. 

»               > 

,           „         Priest's  Chair. 

43. 

j>               > 

>           if               »           » 

44. 

Monumen 

t  of  Thrasyllus  (present  state). 

45. 

y> 

„          „         (Stuart  and  Revett). 

46. 

Asclepieu 

m. 

47. 

i> 

from  E. 

48. 

17 

Boundary  Stone. 
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Ac49.  Asclepieuna  Retaining  Wall  of  Theatre. 

50.  „        Gate  of  Well. 

51.  „         Interior  of  Well-House  (from  sketches). 
62.  Monument  of  Lysicrates. 

53.  Tower  of  the  Winds. 

5ii,  Basilica  of  Hadrian,  W.  end. 

55.  „         „         „ 

56.  Pnyx,  Bema. 

57.  Corinthian  Capital. 

58.  Altar  of  Dionysus  (in  Limnae  ?)     A,Af,  xxi.,  pi.  9,  fig.  1 

59.  „     „  „         View. 

60.  Ancient  Greek  Wine-Press. 


Athens — Byzantine. 

Ad  1.  Small  Metropolis,  S.  side. 
2.       „  „  from  S.E. 

S.  Asomaton  Monastery  from  British  School. 
4.  S.  Theodore. 


Ba.  Attica — Maps  and  Flans — none. 
Attica — Cretieral  Views. 

Bb  1.  Piraeus  Panorama  1. 

2.  „  „  2. 

3.  ,,  „  3. 

4.  Aegina  from  Old  Phalerum. 

5.  Bay  of  Phalerum. 

6.  Eetionea. 

7.  Zea,  Piraeus  and  Salamis. 

8.  Straits  of  Salamis. 

9.  Eleusis  and  Salamis. 

10.  Marathon,  from  N.E.,  with  Pentelicus. 

11.  „  the  Mound; 

12.  „  from  Vrana. 

13.  „  from  the  Mound. 

14.  „  from  the  S.  road. 
16.  Phyle,  Fortress  Walls. 

16.  „      View  over  Attica  to  S. 

17.  „      E.  Tower. 

18.  „      Entrance. 

19.  Icaria,  Dionyso,  the  Cave. 

20.  „      Rapendosa  Cave. 

21.  „      CliflF,  View  towards  Marathon. 
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Attica — Architecturty  etc. 

Be  1.  Eleusis,  Sekos  from  N.W.  angle  looking  E. 
2.        „        Sekos  from  N.W.  looking  S.E. 

«^«  >i  it           »         >i             >» 

4.  „  „  „     S.W. 

5.  „  „       Substructure. 

6.  „  View  to  S.E. 

7.  „       Precincts  of  Pluto  from  N. 
o  c 

9.         „       Details  of  Appius  Pulcher's  Gate  and  Capital. 

10.  Icaria,  Ruined  Church. 

11.  „  „  „       pulled  down. 

12.  ,,      AcFOterion  from  Byzantine  Church. 

13.  Sunium  from  N.E. 

A  ttica — Byzantine, 
Bd  1.  Church  of  Omorphi. 

Northern  Greece — Maps  and  Flans. 
Ca.  Map  of  Greece. 

Northern  Greece — General  Views. 
Cb  1.  Delphi. 

2.  „ 

3.  Delphi  from  Cirrhean  Plain. 

4.  Cirrhean  Plain  from  Delphi. 

5.  Delphi.     Phaedriadae  showing  Temple. 

6.  From  Delphi  looking  E. 

7.  Plain  of  Boeotia  from  Kokla  (Plataea;. 

8.  Plataea  from  N. 

9.  Scironian  Cliffs. 
10.  Euripus  from  N. 

Northern  Greece — Architecture. 
Cc  1.  Portico  of  Athenians. 

Northern  Greece-^ByzarUine, 

Cd  1.  Meteora,  Monastery  of  Barlaam. 

2.  „  „  „    Metamorphosis. 

3.  St.  Luke,  Stiris  and  Parnassus. 

4.  Megara,  the  Easter  Dance, 
o.  t«  1}  J,  ** 
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Feloponnese — Maps  and  Plans. 


Da  1.  Plan  of  Mycenae  (Schuchhardt). 

2.  „     „  Tiryns  (Schliemann). 

3.  Megaron  of  Tiryns  (Schuchhardt). 

4.  Homeric  House,  Plan  (P.  Gardner). 

5.  Epidaurus.     Plan  of  Hieron. 

6.  ,,  „     „    Theatre. 


Pelopownese — General  Views. 

Dbl.  Corinth. 

2.  „        Canal. 

3.  Acro-Corinthus,  Old  Fortifications. 

4.  „  View  from. 

5.  Nauplia,  General  View. 

6.  „        View  of,  from  Tiryns. 

7.  „         Harbour  and  Island. 

8.  Mycenae,  General  View. 

9.  Epidaurus,  Distant  View  of  Theatre. 

10.  Olympia,  before  Excavation,  from  a  Print. 

11.  „  View  with  Cladeus. 

12.  „  Panorama  1. 

13.  „  „  2. 

14.  „  „  3. 

15.  Megalopolis,  Mound  from  N.W. 

16.  „  Theatre  from  W.  wing. 

17.  „  Looking  across  Scena. 

18.  „  Excavations. 

19.  „  At  Work. 

20.  „  Wheeling  away  Earth. 

21.  „  A  Barrow  Load. 

22.  „  Our  Street. 

23.  „  Priests. 

24.  „  Peasant  Women. 

25.  „  Market  Place. 

26.  „  Greek  Ploughs. 

27.  „  Washerwomen. 

28.  „  Holiday  Dress  of  Workmen. 

29.  Asea  (Franco vry si),  Site  of  Acropolis. 

30.  „  „  Distant  View. 

31.  „  „  Walls  of  Acropolis. 

32.  „  .„  Acropolis. 

33.  Hysiae  (Achladocampo). 

34.  „      Bit  of  Wall. 

35.  Mantinea,  river  Ophidi,  near. 
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Db36.  Sparta  Taygetus,  S.  View. 

37.  „  „        N.  View.  • 

38.  Gytheum  from  Steamer. 

39.  Langada  Pass,  View  from  Summit. 

40.  „        „  „       „  „         Mt.  Rindomo. 

41.  Patras. 

42.  „    another  View. 

43.  Vostitza,  View  in. 

44.  „        Currant  Factory. 

45.  „        View. 
*6,        „  „ 

Peloponnese — Architecture,  etc, 
Del.  Corinth. 

2.  Mycen»,  from  Treasury  of  Atreus. 

3.  „        Wall. 

4.  „        Lion  Gate. 

6.  „  „  another  View. 

6.  „  Postern  Gate  and  N.  Wall. 

7.  „  Gallery  leading  down  to  Well  in  N.  Wall. 

8.  „  Stone  Circle. 
9. 

10.  „  Walls  of  Palace. 

11.  „  Palace  Staircase. 

12.  „  Treasury  of  Atreus. 

13.  „  Dromos  of  Treasury  of  Atreus. 

14.  „  Interior  of        „  „        „ 

15.  „  Restoration  of  Capital  from  Treasury  of  Atieus.    (Puchstein, 

Das  lonische  Cap.,  fig.  42.) 

16.  „        Profiles  of  Capitals  (Middleton,  J.H.S.,  vii.,  p.  163). 

17.  „         Mrs.  Schliemann's  Treasury. 

18.  Tiryns  from  W. 

19.  „  Great  Portal  on  E.  side. 

20.  „  N.  Tower  of  E.  Gate. 

21.  „  Ramp  to  E.  Entrance. 

22.  „  Sally  Port  and  Staircase  in  W.  Wall. 

23.  „  N.  Wall  and  Postern. 

24.  „  S.  Gallery. 

25.  „  E.  Gallery. 

26.  „  Restoration  of  Hall. 

27.  Epidaurus  Theatre. 

28.  „  „         from  E. 

29.  „  „  „     W. 

30.  „  „  „     Stage. 

31.  „  „  „     Orchestra  and  W.  Parodus, 

32.  „  Capital  from  Tholos. 
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Dc33.  Epidaurus  Cyclopean  Bridge  near. 
34.  Olympia,  Temple  of  Hera. 

36.  „  „  „     and  Cronos  Hill. 

37.  „  „  „    from  Gymnasium. 

38.  „  ,,  Zeus  from  Heraeum. 

39.  „  „  „     Restored. 

40.  Bassae,  Temple  from  S.E. 


41. 

i» 

„     N. 

42. 

»> 

„       N.  end. 

43. 

»> 

S.  end. 

44. 

» 

„    fromN.W. 

45. 

» 

„    N.E. 

46. 

>f 

„         Interior. 

47. 

ft 

„               „         another  View, 

48.  Lycosura,  Temple  of  Despoena. 

49.  Ithome,  Walls  of  Epaminondas. 


Peloponnese — Byzantine, 

Dd  1.  Mistra,  Church  of  "Zoodochos  Pege." 
2.  Ithome,  Catholicon  Monastery. 

Islands,  etc, — Maps  and  Plans, 

Ea  1.  "Map  of  Troas  (Schliemann  Troja). 

2.  Plan  of  Hissarlik  (E.  Mayer,  after  Dorpfeld). 


Islands,  etc. — General  Views. 

Eb  1.  Delos,  Mt.  Cynthus  from  Lake. 

2.  Delos,  Lake  of  Leto. 

3.  Ithaca  from  Cephalonia. 

4.  Hissarlik  from  Plain. 


Islands,  etc, — Architecture, 

Ec  1.  Delos,  Ruins  of  Temple  of  Apollo. 

2.  Delos,  Cynthian  Cave  Temple  from  Roman  House. 

3.  Delos,  „  „  „        near  View. 

4.  „        Precinct  of  Isis. 

5.  Aegina,  Temple  of  Athena  from  below. 

6.  „  „  „       near  View. 

7.  Paestum,  Temple  of  Posidon. 

8.  „  „  „        fromS.W. 

9.  „  „  „  „     S.E.,  Basilica  behind. 
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10.  Pergamum,  Reconstruction  of  Acropolis. 

11.  „  „  Great  Altar. 

12.  Corfu,  Eestoration  of  Capital  of  Xenfares  (Puchstein,  Das  lonische  Cap., 

fig.  29.) 


Fa  1.  Map  of  Cyprus. 


Islands  etc.  ByzarUine, 
Cyprus — Map. 

Cyprus —  Views, 


Fb  1.  VUlage  of  Suskiu  and  Valley  N.E.  of  Kuklia  (Old  Paphos). 

2.  VaUey  W.  of  KukUa. 

3.  The  Village  Mosque,  Kuklia. 

4.  Thrashing  Floor,  Kuklia. 

5.  Village  of  Kuklia. 

6.  Pay-Day,  Kuklia. 

7.  Gorge  near  Aschelia. 

8.  Summit  of  Mt.  Troodos,  and  Summer  Encampment. 

9.  View  from  above  Village  of  Amargetti. 

10.  A  Street  in  Nicosia. 

11.  Episcopi  from  W. 

12.  Parapedhia  and  Cyprus  Company's  Wine  Factory. 

13.  Curium,  Acropolis  and  Site  of  Excavations,  1895. 

14.  „         Workmen,  1895. 

15.  „         StaflF  and  Workmen,  1895. 

Cyprus — ArchiJttdv/re, 

Wing   or   Tomb  of  Cinyras, 


Fc  1. 

Monolithn 

by  the  Sea,  Old  Paphos. 

2. 

Old   Paph 

08,  S.W.  Angle  Blocks;   S.    V 
Temple  of  Aphrodite. 

3. 

Part  of  S.  Wing. 

4. 

yi 

S.  Wing  from  S.  Porch. 

6. 

Digging  in  S.  Wing. 

6. 

Central  Court ;  Breakfast. 

7. 

Clearing  S.  Porch. 

8. 

S.  Porch,  W.  End. 

9. 

S.  Porch,  S.E.  Angle. 

10. 

S.  Porch  from  S.E.  Angle. 

11. 

N.  Wall,  W.  End. 

12. 

Cesnola's  N.W.  Angle  Block 

13. 

S.  Chamber  from  E. 

14. 

Inscribed  Pedestal. 

15. 

E.  Entrance  from  N. 

16. 

From  House,  E.  Part. 
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Cyprus — Byzantine  and  Gothic. 

Fd  1.  Nikosia,  St.  Sophia. 

2.  „  „         Interior. 

3.  „         Desecrated  Church. 

4.  Leondari  Vouno,  Crusaders'  Fortress  from  S. 

5.  Famagusta,  Cathedral. 

6.  „  „  another  View. 

7.  „  „  Front. 

8.  „  „  KEnd. 

9.  „  „  S.  Side. 

10.  „  „         Chantry  Door. 

11.  St.  Nicholas,  C.  Gatto,  Limasol. 

12.  Colossi,  Castle  of  Knights  Templars. 

13.  Bellapais,  the  Cloister. 

14.  Aschelia,  Carved  Wooden  Church  Screen. 

15.  „        Baldachin. 

16.  „        Pulpit. 
17         „        Rood,  etc. 

THE  PARTHENON. 

T?ie  Building. 

P  1.  Parthenon  from  N.E. 

2.  Parthenon  from  N.W. 

3.  Parthenon  from  S.E. 

4.  Parthenon.     Interior,  looking  West. 

5.  Parthenon.  Plan. 

6.  Parthenon.     Sectional  view  of  E.  end  restored  (Niemann). 

7.  Diagram,  shewing  positions  of  sculptures. 

8.  Substructure,  E.  end  of  S.  side. 

9.  Steps  on  N.  side,  shewing  curvature. 

10.  Capital  of  column  (B.M.). 

11.  Unfinished  drums. 

Athene  Farthenos. 

12.  The  Varvakeion  copy.*     Side  view. 

13.  „  „  „    *     Front  view  (Gardner,  fig.  52). 

14.  Tlie  Lenormant  copy  f  (Gardner,  fig.  53). 

15.  Head  of  Parthenos  on  Athenian  coin. 

The  Metopes. 

16.  Metope.  *     Centaur  and  Lapith,  Mich.  iii.  2,  B.M.  305. 

17.  „      *  „         „         „       Mich.  iii.  3,  B.M.  306. 

18.  „      *  „         „         „       Mich.  iii.  4,  B.M.  307. 
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24.  East  Pediment. 

25.     „ 

n 

26.     „ 

n 

27.     „ 

99 

28.    „ 

» 

29.    „ 

»» 

30.    „ 

91 

31.    „ 

n 

32.     .. 

>• 
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P19.  Metope.  *  Centaur  and  Lapith  Mich.  iii.  7,  B.M.  310. 

20.  „       ♦  „         „         „       Mich.  iii.  26,  B.M.  315. 

21.  „       ♦  „         „         „       Mich.  iii.  27,  B.M.  316. 

22.  „      ♦  „         „         „       Mich.  iii.  28,  B.M.  317. 

23.  „      ♦  „         „         „       Mich.  iv.  32,  B.M.  821. 

The  East  Pediment, 

Carrey's  drawing. 

South  end  (View  in  Elgin  Room). 

„        „    (Carrey's  drawing). 
North  end  (View  in  Elgin  Room). 

„       „    (Carre/s  drawing). 

„      „    A.  M,  xvL  pL  8. 
Horses  of  Helios,  Theseus.* 
Three  Fates.* 
Selene  f  and  horse.* 
38.  Birth  of  Athene,  on  Madrid  PuteaL     (Schneider,  Oeburt  de^-  Athena 
pL  1> 

The  West  Pediment. 

34.  West  Pediment.    (Carrey's  drawing). 

85.  „  „  North  end  (View  in  Elgin  Room). 

36.  „  „  North  end  and  centre  (Carrey's  drawing,  facsimile) 

37.  „  „  South  end  (Carrey's  drawing,  facsimile). 

38.  „  „  Ilissos.* 

39.  „  „  Cecrops  and  daughter.f 

40.  „  „  Central  Fragments  {A.  M.  xvi  pL  3). 

The  Frieze 

41.  Diagram  shewing  order  of  Panathenaic  procession. 

42.  East  frieze.     Hermes  to  Ares.*    Mich.  xiv.  24-27, 
Zeus,  Hera  and  Iris.*    Mich.  xiv.  28-81. 
Head  of  Iris.t 

Central  group,*    Mich.  xiv.  32-35. 
Athene  and  Hephaestos.*     Mich.  xiv.  36,  37. 
Poseidon,  Dionysos,  Demeter.f    Mich.  xiv.  38-40. 
Aphrodite,  Eros,  Elders.*  f     Mich.  xiv.  41-46. 
Maidens.f    Mich.  xiv.  49-56. 

Cattle.t    Mich.  xii.  3-6. 

Sheep.t    Mich.  xii.  8-12. 

Pitcher  Carriers-f     Mich.  xii.  18, 16-19. 

Chariot  group.*  f     Mich.  xii.  45-47. 

Chariot  group.-f*     Mich.  xii.  54-58. 

Horsemen.*     Mich.  xiii.  110-114. 


'SO. 

44. 
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n 

45. 
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» 
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50. 

North  frieze. 
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P56. 

North  frieze. 

57. 

»> 

>»  • 

58. 

West  frieze. 

59. 

I) 

>»  • 

60. 

>» 

if 

61. 

»» 

>» 

62. 

>i 

>> 

63. 

*t 

1) 
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Horsemen.*     Mich.  xiii.  115-118. 
Youths  and  horses,*     Mich.  xiii.  130-134. 
Horsemen.*     Mich.  ix.  2,  3. 
Horseman.     Youth,  t     Mich.  ix.  11,  12. 
Horse  and.man.t    Mich.  ix.  15. 
Horse.     Youths.f    Mich.  ix.  22-24. 

*  Photographed  in  situ. 

*  „  „      „         (Inferior  to  last.) 


SCULPTURE.— Archaic. 

Sa  1.  Phrygian  Lion  Tomb.    J.KS.  ix.  p.  368. 

2.  Spartan  Stelfc.     Helbig,  Horn.  Epos,^  p.  217. 

3.  Selinus.     Metope*  from  first  Temple.     Perseus  and  Medusa. 

4.  Head  of  Triton.*    Acropolis. 

5.  Typhon.*    Pedimental  figure.    Acropolis. 
(\  * 

7.  Statue  of  Chares.     Branchidae.     B.M.  14. 

8.  Hera  of  Saraos,f  Nikfe  of  Archermos,f  and  dedication  of  Nikandra.f 

9.  Figure  dedicated  by  Nikandra.* 
10  * 

11.  Archaic  female  figure*  from  the  Acropolis. 

12.  Niki  of  Archermos.* 

13.  Bronze  Head.*    Acropolis.    E.  A.  Gardner,  fig.  43. 

14.  Figure  carrying  calf.*     Acropolis. 
Ao.       „  },  „  i> 

16.  Head  of  'An tenor'  figure.f    Head  of  Harmodius,t  Jahrh.  ii.  pi  10. 

17.  Archaic  female  statue*  (with  fruit).     Acropolis.    Rhomaides,  pi.  9. 

18.  „  „  „        (Acropolis).     Gardner,  fig.  28. 

19.  „  „  „  *  Acropolis  (two  views).     Rhomaides,  pis.  7.  8. 

20.  „  „  „  „  =19  (back  view). 

21.  „  „  „  *     Acropolis. 

22.  „  „  „  *    Acropolis. 

23.  „  „  „  *  (upper  half).     Acropolis. 

24.  Archaic  female  heads.*     Acropolis. 

25.  Archaic  female  figure  on  pedestal,  with  inscr.  of  Antenor.    Acropolis. 

Jahrh.  ii.  p.  141. 

26.  Head  of  archaic  female  figure*  (two  views).     Acropolis.     Gardner, 

fig.  31. 

27.  Head  of  Ephebos.*    Acropolis. 

28.  Spartan  Relief.f    AM.  ii.  pi.  22. 

29.  „  „  AM.  ii.  pi.  20. 

30.  „  „  J.H.S.  V.  p.  123. 

31.  „  „     t 

32.  Harpy  Tomb,  West  Side.*     B.M.  94.  1. 
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Sa83.  Harpy  Tomb,  North  Side.*    B.M.  94.  2. 
84.      „  „      South  Side.*    B.M,  94. 4. 

35.  Fharsalian  Belief. 

36.  Steli  of  Aristion,*  Steli  of  Alxenor.* 

37.  StelA  of  Aristion.* 

38.  Steli  of  Alienor.* 

39.  Warrior's  Steli,  etc. :  from  Ikaria.* 

40.  Selinus.    Metope*  from  second  Temple.     Europa  on  Bull. 

41.  Selinus.    Metope  from  later  Temple.    Zeus  and  Hera. 

42.  Apollo  Ptoos.* 

43.  „  „     *(=42). 

44.  Touthfril  male  figure  from  Sanctuary  of  Apollo  Ptoos.* 

'•^*  »»  M  >l  »>  »  II  M  II  \^    tItS), 

46.  Apollo  of  Tenea.* 

47.  Bronze  Chorua*     Olympia,  Branzen,  pL  16. 

48.  Bronze  statuette*  from  Ligourio.    Gardner,  fig.  39. 

49.  Aristogiton.*     Naples. 

50.  Harmodios  and  Aristogiton.*     Naples.    Gardner,  fig.  35. 

51.  Dying  Warrior.*    E.  Pediment,  Aegina.     Gardner,  fig.  42. 

52.  Figure  bending  forward.*     E.  Pediment,  Aegina.     Gardner,  fig.  41. 

53.  Central  group.*     W.  Pediment,  Aegina.     Gardner,  fig.  40. 

54.  The  Naxian  Colossus.* 

SCULPTURE. — Beliefs  of  Fine  and  Later  periods.    [See  also  the  section  on 

the  Parthenon]. 

Sb  1.  Temple  of  Zeus,  Olympia.  Metope.*  Heracles  and  Bull.  Gardner,  fig.  48. 

2.  „  „  „        Metope.*  Heracles  and  Atlas.  Gardner,  fig.  49. 

3.  „  M  i>        Athene*  from  Metope  of  Heracles  and  Augean 

Stable. 

4.  „        „      „        Head  of  Athene*  from  Metope  of  Heracles  and  Lion. 
6.        „         „      „         Metope.*    Heracles  and  Geryon. 

6.  ,.  „  „  „  *  Heracles  and  Augean  Stable. 

7.  „  „  „  „  *  Heracles  and  Eurystheus. 

8.  ,,  „  u  if  *  Heracles  and  Mares  of  Diomede. 

9.  „  „  „  „  *  Heracles  and  Cerberus. 

10.  Temple  at  Phigaleia.     Metopes*  and  frieze*.    B.M. 

11.  Temple  of  Niki  Apteros.     Frieze.*     B.M. 

12.  „  „  „  Balustrade.     Victories  with  Bull.* 

13.  „  „  „  „  Victory  loosing  sandal.f 

14.  Attic  Grave  Relief  *  of  Hegeso.     Gardner,  fig.  93. 

15.  „  „  „  *    Conze  i.  pi.  78. 

16.  „  „  „  *  of  Pamphile  and  Demetria.     Conze  i.  pi.  110. 

17.  „  „  „  *  of  Mynnion.     Conze  ii.  pi.  176. 

18.  „  „  „  *    Man  and  Woman. 

19.  „  „  „  *     Hegilla  and  Philagros.     Conze  i.  pi.  105. 

20.  „  „  „  *     Girl  with  doll,  bird,  and  dog.     Conze  pi.  157, 
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Sb2I.  Attic  Marble  Lekythos*  of  Aristonike.     Conze  ii.  no.  456. 

22.  Attic  Grave  Relief*  of . Menekmteia  and  Meneas.     Conze  i.  pi.  60. 

23.  „  „  „  ♦  of  Ariphrades.     Conze  pi.  139. 

24.  ,  „  „  *  of  Phaidimos.     Conze  il  pi.  187. 

25.  „  „  „  *ofNiki. 

26.  „  „  „  *  of  Selino.     Conze  i.  pi.  76. 

27.  „  „  „  *  of  Mys  and  Meles.     Brueckner,  Griech.  Grahrel. 

p.  12,  L. 

28.  „         „  „      *  of  Aristomache.     Conze  ii.  pi.  154. 

29.  „         „  „      *  of  Corallion.     Conze  i.  pL  98. 

30.  Attic  Marble  Lekythos  *  of  Nikostrate.     Conze  i.  pi.  90. 

31.  Attic  Grave  Relief*  from  the  Tlissos.     Conze  ii.  pi.  211,  no.  1056. 

32.  Mourning  Figure  from  Tomb.     Sabouroff  Coll.,  pi.  15. 

33.  Monument  of  Knights  Slain  at  Corinth.    Gnviius,  Atlas  von  Athen,  p.  3. 

34.  Attic  Grave  Relief*  of  Aristion  (a  youth)  A.Z,  1871,  p.  23,  no.  50. 

Sb50.  Fragment  of  Relief*  at  Delphi.     Nude  Athlete  (?). 

53.  Votive  Relief  to  Asclepios,*     Annali  1873  pi.  MN. 

54.  „         „        „        „         *    B.CJS.  ii.  pi.  9. 

55.  „         „        „         „         *    ^.if.  ii.  pi.  17. 

56.  „         „        „         „         *     AM.  ii.  pi.  14. 

fi^T  * 

«"  •  >»  II  II  >t 

58.  „  „  „  „  *    AM.  ii.  pL  16. 

59.  „  „  „  „  (  =  58.) 

60.  „  „  „  „  A.M.  ii.  pL  15. 

61.  „  „  „  „  (=60.) 

62.  Votive  Relief  to  Pan  and  Nymphs.*     Sabouroff  Coll.,  pi.  28. 

63.  „  „        „    „      „  „  dedicated  by  Archandros.     AM. 
V.  pi.  7. 

64.  Eleusis  Relief.*  Demeter,  Persephone,  Triptolemos.     Gardner,  fig.  71. 

65.  „  .,     *    (=64.) 

66.  Attic  Relief.    Girl  dancing.*    Heydemann,    Verhilllte  Tdnzerin,  p.  9. 

no.  S  2. 

67.  Attic  Relief.    Girl  dancing.*    Bev.  Arch.  N.S.  1867,  pi.  2. 

68.  Asclepios  from  Epidauros.*    Gardner,  fig.  95. 

69.  '  Mourning  Athene.'    Relief.     Gardner,  fig.  70. 

71.  Friezes  *  of  Nereid  Monument.     Two  Nereids.* 

72.  Nereid  Monument.     Slab  from  large  frieze.* 

73.  Mausoleum  frieze.     Amazons.*    Gardner,  fig.  91. 

74.  Temple  of  Diana,  Ephesos.     Sculptured  drum.    Alcestis.* 

75.  North  side  of  Alexander  Sarcophagus.*     Gardner,  fig.  106. 

76.  Pergamene  frieze.*    Zeus.     Gardner,  fig.  114. 

77.  „  „  f  Restored  cast.    Zeus. 

78.  „  „  *  Athene,  Victory,  Giant.     Gardner,  fig.  115. 

79.  „  „  t  Restored  cast.     Athene,  Victory,  Giant,  Ge. 

80.  „  „  t  Giant  next  staircase. 
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Sb81.  Pergamene  frieze.f  Giant. 

82.  „  „     f  Restored  cast.  Hecate,  Aries,  Artemis. 

83.  „  „      +  „  „  Selene,  Helios. 

84.  „  „      f  „  „  Parthenos,  Bootes,  Nyx  (Goddess 

witb  snake-entwined  vase). 

85.  „  „      t     Restored  cast     Phoibe,  Asteria. 

86.  Dionysos  and  Icarios.*     Terracotta  panel.     B,M.  Terracottas,  pi,  25. 

87.  Dionysos  visiting  Icarios.*     B.M. 

88.  Bacchante  with  kid.*    B.M. 

89.  Bacchic  Thiasos.*    B3I. 

90.  Hellenistic  Relief.     Walls  and  vine.     (Schreiber,  pi.  41.) 

91.  Bacchus  in  mystic  basket.*     Terracotta  panel.    BM, 

92.  Apotheosis  of  Homer.*     B.M. 

93.  Indo-Greek  Relief  from  Malakand  Pass. 

SCULPTURE. — Statues,  Busts,  etc.,  of  Fine  and  Later  periods.   [See  also  the 

section  on  the  Parthenon]. 

Sc  1.  Marsyas  *  of  Myron.     Lateran.    Gardner,  fig.  61. 

2.  Bronze  Marsyas  *  of  Myron.     B.M. 

3.  Discobolos  *  of  Myron.     B.M.  250. 

4.  Diadumenos  *  of  Vaison.     B.M.     Gardner,  fig.  75. 

5.  Temple  of  Zeus.     Olympia.    Pediments  restored. 

6.  „  „  „  „  E.  Pediment.* 

7.  „  „  „  „  E.  Pediment.  Aged  Seer.* 

8.  „  „  „  „  W.  Pediment.  Central  figure.* 

9.  „  „  „  „  W.  Pediment.  View  in  Museum. 

10.  Head  of  Asklepios*  from  Melos.     B.M.  550. 

11.  Caryatid  from  Erechtheion.     B.M.  407. 

12.  Dionysos  *  from  Monument  of  Thrasyllos.     B.M.  432. 

13.  Bronze  head  of  Aphrodite.*     B.M. 

14.  Fragments*  from  Epidauros. 

15.  Hermes*  of  Praxiteles. 

16.  Hermes*  of  Praxiteles. 

17.  Head  of  Aphrodite.* 

18.  Satyr*  from  Lamia. 

19.  Ideal  male  head. 

20.  Head  of  'Eubuleus'  from  Eleusis. 

21.  Satyr  of  Praxiteles. 

22.  Hermes  of  Andros. 

23.  Statue  of  C.  Ofellius*  at  Delos. 

24.  Silenos  with  young  Dionysos.* 

25.  Bust  of  laughing  Satyr.* 

26.  Bronze  bust,  young  Satyr.* 

27.  Aphrodite  of  Melos.*     Gardner,  fig.  119. 

28.  Boreas  group  Akroterion.*    Delos. 

29.  Aphrodite*  from  Epidauros. 
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Sc30.  Head  of  Eros*  from  Paphos;  side  view.     J,n,S.  ix.  pi.  10. 

31.  Mausolos.*     B.M.    Gardner,  fig.  90. 

32.  Artemisia.*    B.M. 

33.  Demeter*  of  Cnidos.    B.M. 

34.  Persephone*  from  Cnidos.     B.M. 

35.  Head  of  Alexander.*    B.M. 

36.  Girl  fastening  chiton. 

37.  Terracotta  head*  from  Paphos. 

38.  Fragments  of  sculpture*  from  Paphos. 

39.  *  Dying  Gladiator.'* 

40.  Head  of  Gaul*     B.M. 

41.  'Paetus  and  Arria.** 

42.  Fallen  Giant*  and  Amazon*  (Attalian  offering). 

43.  Laocoon.*     Gardner,  fig.  116. 

44.  Head  of  Apollo  Giustiniani.*     B.M. 

45.  The  Famese  Bull.* 

46.  Pan.* 

47.  Artemis  of  Versailles.     Gardner,  fig.  121. 

48.  Young  Pan*  of  M.  Cossutius  Cerdo.     B.M. 

^«^»  i>            »        »>    i>           »                  }»              >i      C  =*-  4o). 

50.  Julius  Caesar.*     B.M.     Gardner,  fig.  129. 

51.  Hecate.     Arch,''Epigi\  Mitt.  v.  pi.  1. 

52.  Athene*  from  Epidauros. 

VASES. — Prehistoric,  Mycenaean,  etc. 

Va  1.  Hissarlik  Vases.    B,D.  2003,  2023. 

2.  Mycenaean  Vases  from  Islands.     B,D.  2062,  2067. 

3.  Mycenaean  '  false  amphora.' 

4.  Mycenaean  Vases.     Calymnos  and  Carpathos.     J.H,S.  pi.  83. 

5.  Warrior  Vase,  Mycenae,  rev.  Schuch.  fig.  284. 

6.  „  „  „        obv.  Schuch.  fig.  285. 

7.  „  „  „         rev.  (  =  Va  5). 

8.  Ripylon  Vase  fragment,  Tiryns.     Schuch.  fig.  131. 

9.  Attic  Amphora,  7th  cent.  Warriors,  etc.     B.D.  2079. 

10.  Dipylon  Vase.    A.  Z.  1885,  pi.  8. 

11.  Dipylon  Amphora.     Funeral  processions.    B,D,  2071. 

12.  „  „  „  „  5J>.  2071(  =  11). 

13.  Melian  vase  subject.     Two  warriors  in  combat.    B.D,  2086. 

14.  Melian  Vase(  =  13). 

15.  Melian  Vase.    Apollo  and  Artemis.     R,  &  C.  p.  53. 

16.  Bearded  head  from  Melian  Vase.     B.D,  240. 

17.  Male  head  from  Archaic  Vase.     (Helbig,  Horn,  Epos?  fig.  74.) 

18.  Aristonothos  Vase.    M,  dl.  ix.  4. 

19.  Amphora  of  Polemarchos.     Naucratis  i.  pi.  4. 

20.  Vase  from  Aegina.     Harpies,  etc.     A,Z.  1882,  pi.  9. 

21.  „       „  „  Heracles  and  Geryon.     JM.S,  v.  p.  176. 

22.  Fragments  frow  NwQratis,     Na'^cratis  i.  pi.  5, 
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ya23.  Heracles  and  Nessos.     Gorgons.     A.D.  57. 

24.  Rhodiao  plate.     Menelaos,  Hector,  Euphorbos.     (B.M.) 

25.  Vase  of  Arcesilaus.     Silphium  weighing.    J?.  &  C.  fig.  43. 

26.  Corinthian  votive  tablets.     ArUike  Denkmaeler,  pi.  6. 

27.  Proto-Corinthian  (Macmillan)  lekythos.    J.E,S.  xL  pL  2. 

VASES.— Black-figured. 
Deitus. 

Vb  1.  Panathenaic  Amphora.     Burgon.     B.M.    B130. 

2.  „  „  Leyden.    B.  &  C.  fig.  62. 

3.  Sacrifice  to  Athene.    B.  &  C.  pi.  7. 

4.  Athene  and  BiiU  at  Altar.     Q.A.  V.  242. 

5.  Poseidon  and  Athene.    Amasis  Amphora.    B,  &  C.  fig.  56. 

6.  Dionysoe,  Ariadne,  Citharist 

7.  Triptolemos,  bearded. 

8.  Lekythos.     Cheiron,  Hermes  and  Infant  Heracles.     A,Z.  1876,  pi.  17. 

9.  Heracles  and  Hydra.     B.D.  724. 

10.  „        bringing  up  Cerberus.     BJ).  730. 

11.  „        drawing  wine  of  Pholos.     BJ>,  726. 

12.  „        binding  Cretan  bull.    B.D.I  VI. 

13.  Heracles  and  Triton.    B.  &  C.  fig.  57. 

14.  Heracles  and  Geryon  of  Exekias.     O.A.V.  107. 

1 5.  Apotheosis  of  Heracles.    B.  &  C.  pi.  8. 

Thesevs. 

16.  Theseus,  Minotaur,  Ariadne  and  Chorus.     Gaz.  Arch.  1884  pi.,  1. 

TJie  Francois  Vase,  etc. 

17.  Franqois  Vase.     General  view.    Rev.  B.D.  pi.  74. 

18.  „  „             „          „        Obv.  B.D.  pi.  74. 

19.  „  „  Calydonian  Boar. 

20.  „  „  Friezes  (small).     W.  V.  1888,  pi  2. 

21.  „  „  Peleus,  Cheiron,  etc. 

22.  „  „  Hermes,  Zeus,  Muses. 

23.  „  „  Muses,  Hera. 

24.  „  „  Apollo,  Fountain. 

25.  „  „  Rhodia,  Thetis. 

26.  „  „  Thetis,  Hermes,  Athene. 

27.  „  „  Troilos. 

28.  „  „  Antenor,  Priam. 

29.  ,  „        Priam,  Hector. 

30.  „  „         Troilos  Band.     (  =  24  to  29.) 

31.  Amphora.   Berlin,  1655.   Amphiaraos,  Chariot  race,  ir.F,1889,  pi.  10, 
39>  Procession  of  Musicians. 
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Vb33.  Cyrenian  Vases.      [Cadmos?     Prometheus?    Troilos,   Heracles   and 
Pholos.]     A.Z.  1881.  pi.  12. 

The  Trojan  Cycles. 

34.  AtaJanta  and  Peleus  wrestling.    B,D.  158. 

36.  Peleus,  Thetis  and  Cheiron.     Ajax.     G.A.  V.  227. 

36.  Achilles  brought  to  Cheiron.     Heracles  and  Lion. 

37.  Peleus,  Achilles  and  Cheiron.     B.M.  B620.    J.H.S,  i.  pi.  2. 
88.  Judgment  of  Paris.     Cf.  J.H.S.  vii.  p.  202. 

39.  „         „      „        G.A.r.  172. 

40.  Hermes  leading  Goddesses.     G.A.V,  173. 

41.  Judgment  of  Paris.     A.Z.  1882,  pi.  11. 

42.  Achilles  and  Penthesileia.     Memnon  and  Aethiopians.     B.M.  B209. 

G.A.V.207. 

43.  Achilles  and  Memnon.     Achilles  and  Penthesileia. 

44.  Achilles  and  Penthesileia.     Dionysos  and  Oinopion.     Vase  of  Exekias 

B.M.  B210.     G.A.V.  206. 

45.  Achilles,  Polyxena,  Troilos.     B.M.  B324. 

*v.  I,  I,  ,) 

47.  „  „  „  Three  heroes. 

48.  Achilles  and  Memnon.     ff.B.  pL  22,  1. 

49.  Hector  and  Andromache.     M.  dL  1855,  pi.  20. 

50.  Dragging  of  Hector.     ff.B.  pi.  19,  fig.  6. 

51.  Shade  of  Achilles.     Tomb  of  Patroclos.     G.A.  V.  198. 

52.  Death  of  Astyanax.     B,D.  797. 

53.  „      „  „  (  =  52). 

54.  Ajax  and  Cassandra.     J.H.S.  pi.  40. 

55.  Aeneas  and  Anchises.    B.D.  32. 

56.  „       „  .,  (  =  55). 

The  Odyssey. 

67.  Odysseus  leaving  Cave.    J.H.S.  iv.  p.  263. 

58.  „  „  „        (  =  67). 

56.  Companions  of  Odysseus  with  Rams.     J.H.S.  iv.  p.  261. 

VASES.— Red-figured,  etc. 
Deities. 

Vc  1.  Assembly   of  Gods.     By   Sosias.     Ext.   of  Vc   43.    MlUler-Wieseler, 
no.  210. 

2.  Aphrodite  on  the  Goose.     P»y  Euphronios  (?).     B.M.     D2. 

3.  Birth  of  Athene.     B.M.    E410. 

4.  Athene  seated  with  owl.     By  Duris.     Gerhard,   Trinksch.  u.  Oef.  pi. 

13  (but  cf.  A.Z.  1875,  p.  88). 

5.  Athene  and  Hephaestos.     Fragment  from  Acropolis. 

6.  Athene  receiving  Erichthonios.     M.dl.  x.,  pi.  39. 

7.  Dionysiac  dance.     Aryballos,     Sahouroff  Coll,  pi.  55 
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Vc  8.  Dance    of   Bacchantes.     Term  and   Altar  of    Dionysos,  by  Hieron. 
B.  &  a  fig.  80. 
9.  Pluto  and  Persephone.     Overbeck,  Kundmyth.  Atlas,  pi.  18,  fig.  11. 

10.  Return  of  Persephone.     Strube-Brunn,  BUderhreis  von  Bleusis,  pi.  3. 

11.  Mission  of  Triptolemos.     By  Hieron.     B.M.  E140.     M.dL  ix.  pi.  43. 

12.  Mission  of  Triptolemos. 

13.  The  Underworld.     Tarentine  Vase  at  Karlsruhe.     A.Z,  1843,  pi.  11. 

14.  The  Underworld.    Vase  from  Altamura.    B.R  2042  A. 

15.  Ldon  on  Wheel.     W,  V.  Ser.  E,  pL  5. 

16.  Qigantomachia,  by  Aristophanes,     Gerhard,  Trinksch  u.  Gef.  pi.  2,  3. 

17.  The  making  of  Pandora.     B.M.  D4. 

18.  Rhyton.     Eos  and  Kephalos.     Gompte  Bendu  (St.  Petersburg),  1872 

pL4. 

19.  Eos  and  Kephalos.     Stars.     Helios.     B.M.  E466. 

20.  Eos  and  Tithonos.     By  Hierou.     M.dl.  iL  pi.  48. 

21.  „     =  20.     (Internal  subject  only.) 

Heracles. 

30.  Alcmene  on  pyre,  by  Python.     B.M  F149.    J.H.S.  xi.  pi.  6. 

31.  Infant  Heracles  with  snakes.    Amphitryon,  Athene,  Alcmene.    M,dL 

xi.,  pL  48.  2. 

32.  Heracles  and  Nemean  Lion.     Munich  Amphora.     B,D.  723. 

33.  Heracles  and  Eurystheus,  by  Euphronios.     Klein,  Ihtphr}  p.  89. 

34.  Heracles  and  Kyknos,  Diomede  and  Aeneas.     B.M.  E73.    Joum,  of 

Philol.  vii.  pi.  B. 

35.  Heracles  and  Antaios,  by  Euphronios.     Klein,  Eupkr}  p.  118. 

36.  Apollo  and  Heracles  contending  for  tripod,  by  Andocides,      Gerhard, 

Trinksch.  u.  Gef.  pi.  19. 

Theseus. 

40.  Aegeus  and  Themis.     G.A.  V.  327. 

41.  Theseus  and  Aithra.   Odysseus,  Diomede,  and  Palladion.   Conversation. 

By  Hieron.     M.dL  vi.  pi.  22. 

42.  Theseus  and  Kerkyon,  by  Euthymides.     AnruUi,  1870,  pL  O. 

43.  Labours  of  Theseus,  by  Chachrylion. 

44.  Labours  of  Theseus,  by  Duris.    B.M.  E48.     G.A.V.  234. 

45.  Theseus,  Athene,  and  Amphitrite,  by  Euphronios.     Klein,  Euphr} 

p.  182. 

The  Trojan  Cycles. 

51.  Peleus  wrestling  with  Thetis.     Kylix  of  Peithinos.     Gterhard,  Trink- 

schalen,  pi.  9. 

52.  Peleus  and  Thetis,  from  Camiros.     B.M.  E424. 

53.  Peleus  and  Thetis.    Nereids.    B.M.  E73.    Joum.  of  Philol.  vii.  pi.  A. 

54.  Peleus  and  Thetis.     Poseidon.     Nereus,  by  Duris.     W,V.  ^er.  vii.  2. 

55.  Peleus,  Thetis,  and  Cheiron.     KB.  pi.  8,  fig.  6. 

56.  Judgment  of  Paris  by  Hieron.     JV.  V.  Ser,  B,  5. 

57.  Judgment  of  Paris.     Toilet  of  goddesses.    M.dl.  iv.  pi.  8, 
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Vc58.  Judgment  of  Paris  (late).     W.  V,  Ser.  A,  pi.  10,  3. 

59.  Judgment  of  Paris.     Sahowroff  Coll,  pi.  61. 

60.  „  „      „     =  69  (subject  only). 

61.  Judgment  of  Paris.     Sabouroff  Coll. 

62.  Paris  and  Helen.     Compte  Rendu,  1861,  pi.  5,  fig.  1. 

63.  Leading  away  of  Helen,  by  Hieron.     W,  V.  Ser.  A,  pi.  5. 

64.  Ajax,  Teucer,  and  Telamon.    BJ).  743. 

65.  Acbilles  and  Briseis.    J.HJ3.  pi.  3. 

66.  Achilles  and  Briseis  of  Euxitbeos.     O.A.  V.  187.     B.M.  E  268. 

67.  „         „        „        „  „  (=  66). 

68.  Achilles  and  Diomed^,  by  Euphronios.     Klein,  Euphr.^  p.  241. 

69   Patroclos  bandaged  by  Achilles.     (Int.  of  Vc  1).     By  Sosias.    MUller- 

Wieseler  I.  no.  210. 

70.  „  „  „        „       (=69). 

71.  The  taking  of  Briseis,  by  Hieron.    B.D.  776. 

72.  Parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache. 

73.  „       „        „        „         „  (=72). 

74.  Odysseus  in  tent  of  Achilles.     B.D.  781.     Hypnos  and  Thanatos. 

75.  Embassy  to  Achilles.     A.Z.  1881,  pi.  8. 

76.  Odysseus,  Diomedes,  Dolon.    B.M.  F  157.    H.B.  pi.  17,  fig.  4. 

77.  Murder  of  Rhesos.     W.V.  Ser.  C,  pi.  3,  fig.  2. 

78.  Thetis  and  Hephaestos.     Gerhard,  TrirJcschalen,  pi.  9. 

79.  Nereids  bringing  armour.     Heydemann,  Nereiden. 

80.  Nereids  with  arms  of  Achilles.     M.dl.  iii.  pi.  20. 
81    Nereids  with  arms  of  Achilles.     ff.B.  pi.  17,  fig.  1. 

82.  Walls  of  Troy.    Achilles  and  Hector,  Priam,  Hecuba,  Athene.    G.A.  V. 

203. 

83.  Combat  of  Diomedes  and  Aeneas.  B.M.  E  73.    Joum.  of  Philol.  vii.  B. 

(Part  of  Vc  34). 

84.  Trojan  farewell  scene.     Priam  and  Hector.     G.A.V.  189. 

85.  Ajax  (?)  and  Hector  separated.    H.B.  pi.  16,  fig.  4. 

86.  Hypnos  and  Thanatos  with  body..    M.dl.  vi.  pi.  21. 

87.  Warriors  arming,  by  Duris.    B.D.  2207. 

88.  Trojans  arming.     (Ext.  of  Vc.  98).     Klein,  Euphr.^  216. 

89.  Achilles,  Nestor  and  Iris.     W.  V.  Ser.  D.  2.    Mttller-Wieseler,  no.  207. 

90.  Achilles  and  Hector  in  combat.     O.A.V.  202. 

91.  Sacrifice  of  Trojans  at  pyre  of  Patroclos.    M.dl.  ix.  pi.  32. 

92.  Hermes  and  Achilles.     G.A.V.  200. 

93.  Priam  in  the  tent  of  Achilles.    BJ).  791. 

94.  Achilles  at  dinner.     Body  of  Hector.    M.dl.  viii.  pi.  27. 

95.  Priam  as  suppliant  to  Achilles.    O.A.  V.  197. 

96.  Redemption  of  Hector.    Mdl.  v.  pi.  11. 

97.  Achilles  and  Penthesileia. 

98.  Achilles  and  Troilos.     By  Euphronios.    Klein,  Euphr.^  p.  220.     (Cf. 

Vc  88,  99.) 
99   Achilles   seizing   Troilos.     By   Euphronios.      Klein,  Euphr.^  p.  214, 
(Ext.  of  Vc.  98.) 
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VclOO.  Eos  and  Thetis  before  Zeus.     H.B.  pi.  20,  fig.  10. 

101.  Memnon  and  Achilles.    Hector  and  Achilles.     B.H.  E  468.     O.A,V. 

204. 

102.  Weighing  the  souls.    HJB.  pi.  22,  fig.  9. 

103.  Eos  and  Memnon,  by  Duns.     W.  V.  vi.  pi.  7. 

104.  Winged  beings  with  a  corpse,  by  Pamphaios.     B.M.  E  12. 

105.  Odysseus  and  Diomedes  with  Palladion,  by  Hieron.     Mdl.  vi.  pi.  22. 

106.  The  Trojan  Horse.    (?.^.  V.  229,  230. 

107.  Iliupersis  by  Brygos.     W,  V.  Ser.  B.  viii.  4. 

108.  Iliupersis  at  Naples.    MUller-Wieseler,  no.  202. 

109.  lUupersis.     B.M.  F  160. 

110.  Orestes  slaying  Aegisthos.     H.B.  pi.  28,  fig.  10. 
*•■'*•        »  »  »> 

The  Odyssey. 

112.  Odysseus  and  Companions  tied  to  rams.     J.H.S.  iv.  fig.  3a  (facing 
p.  252). 

Scenes  of  Daily  Life,  etc. 

120.  Ships  by  Nicosthenes.    J.KS.  pi.  49. 

121.  Marriage  procession.     Stackelberg,  Graeber,  pi.  42. 

123.  Revellers.     By  Euphronios.     Burlington  Fine  Arts  Coll.  no.  8. 

124.  School  scenes,  by  Duris.     B.  &  C.  fig.  72. 

125.  Athletes  practising  (Panaitios  Kalos).    Klein,  Buphr^,  p.  284. 

126.  Discobolos  (Fanaitios  Kalos).     Klein,  Miphr^.  p.  285. 

127.  Athletes  practising  (jumping  etc.)  A^.  1884,  pi.  16. 

128.  Athlete  hurling  spear. 

129.  Youths  with  horses.     A.Z.  1885,  pi.  11, 

130.  Horsemen  {Erotkemis  Kalos),  by  Euphronios  and  Dio times. 

131.  Alcaeus  and  Sappho.     Mva.  Ital.  ii.  pi.  4. 

132.  Dionysiac  Chorus.    B.D.  422. 

133.  Tricoupi  Kylix.     Youth  pouring  libation.     J.H.S.  x.  pi.  1. 

134.  Three  figures  and  shade,  at  a  tomb.    Athenian  lekythos.   B.  Jc  C,  fig.  87. 

135.  White  Lekythos.     Deposition  of  a  woman,  by  Hypnos  and  Thanatos. 

Dumont  and  Chaplain,  i.  pi.  27. 

136.  White  Lekythi.     Charon  and  his  boat     ATttike  Denkm.  pi.  23. 

137.  Charon  and  girl.    Lekythos.    Antike  Denkm.  pi.  23.  (fig.  3  only.) 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

la  1,  3-7.  Inscriptions  from  Epidaurus. 

8.  Heading  of  treaty  between  Samos  and  Athens,  with  relief  of  Hera 
and  Athene.*     C.LA.  iv.  ii.  no.  16.     Collignon  ii.  fig.  56. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS  (Mycenaean  and  Early  Periods). 

Ma  1.  Tiryns  fresco.     Bull  hunt.     B.D.  1901. 

2,  Gold  Intaglio.    Female  figures.     Schliemann,  Mycenae,  fig.  550, 
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Ma  3.  Gold  Intaglio.     Schliemann,  Mycenae,  figs.  334j,  335. 

4.  Gold  mask.     Schliemann,  Mycenae,  fig.  474. 

5.  Two-handled  cup  with  birds  (Mycenae).     Schuch.  fig.  240. 

6.  Dagger  blade.     Lion  hunt.     Schuch.  fig.  227. 

7.  Dagger  blades.    Horses,  Ducks,  and  Cats.     Schuch.  figs.  270,  271. 

8.  Fragment   of    silver   bowl   (Mycenae).      Defence   of    a    walled   city. 

Uphiiruris,  1891,  pi.  2,  fig.  2. 

9.  Gold  cups  (Vaphio).     Bulls.     HpJieineria,  1889,  pi.  9. 

10.  Axehead.     Ephemeris,  1889,  pi.  8. 

11.  Bronze  razor.    B.D.  238. 

12.  Gold  cup  (Aegina).     B.M.     J.H.S.  xiii.  p.  196. 

13.  Gold  pendant  (Aegina).     B.M.    J.H,S.  xiii.  p.  197. 

14.  Gold  pendant  (Aegina).     B.M.     J,H,S,  xiii.  p.  201. 

15.  *' Homeric  Warrior,  fully  armed."     Side  view. 

16.  "Homeric  Warrior,  fully  armed."     Front  view. 

Slides   17-48   are   a  collection  of  Mycenaean  and   cognate   Egyptian 
subjects  formed  by  Prof.  W.  M.  F.  Petrie. 

17.  Tell  el  Amama,  spirals  on  columns.    Petrie,  Tell  el  Amama,  pi.  x. 

18.  „      „         „         bull,  fresco.  „  „  „         „   iii. 
u.     „      „         „         call        „                         „             „           „         „   IV. 

20.  „      „         „         bull  and  lion,  fresco.     Unpublished. 

21.  „     „         „         canal,  fresco.     Unpublished. 

22.  Gryphons,  Aahhotep  and  Mycenaean.     Orig,  and  Schuch.  fig.  186. 

23.  Neferhotep  ceiling,  spade  spiral.     P.  81. 

24.  Spirals,  Egyptian.     P.  83. 

25.  Spirals  and  lotus,  Egyptian.     P.  85. 

26.  „  „  „  P.  86. 

27.  Cat  fresco,  Egyptian.     Brit.  Mus.  no.  170. 

28.  29.  Cat  dagger,  Mycenae,  2  slides.     A.M,  vii.  8. 

30.  Disc  of  Sarobina  (Berlin).     From  photo. 

31.  Gold  cup  with  rosettes.     Schliemann,  Mycenae,  fig.  344. 

32.  Fluted  cup.     Schliemann,  Mycenae,  fig.  342. 

33.  Silver  vase  of  Kefti  (Rekhmara).     P.  100. 

34.  Wavy  band  disc.     Schuch.  fig.  189. 

35.  Spiral  disc.     Schuch.  fig.  191. 

36.  Diadem,  three  rows.     Schuch.  fig.  158. 

37.  Diadem  (half  only),  large  bosses.     Schuch.  fig.  149. 

38.  Spirals  from  gold  breastplate.     Schuch,  fig.  256. 

39.  Nubian  pots  with  spirals  (photo). 

40.  Nubian  vase  with  boat         „ 

41.  Scarabs  and  Cretan  stones  (Evans).     J.H.S.  xiv.  p.  327. 

42.  Phoenician  patem.     Perrot  and  Chip.  iii.  546. 

43.  Orchomenos  ceiling.     Collignon,  fig.  19. 

44.  Tiryns  alabaster  frieze.     Collignon,  fig.  26. 

45.  Octopod  disc.      Schuch.  fig.  190. 

46.  Boeotian  gold  band.    '£</>  *Apx.     1892,  pi.  12. 
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Ma47.  Spirals,  Mycenaean  stele.     Schuch.  fig.  146. 

48.  Cow's  head.     Schliemann,  Mycenae^  fig.  327. 

49.  Phoenician  bowl  (Amathus).    Siege.    Helbig,  Horn.  Epos,  pi.  1. 

50.  Phoenician  bowL      Combats  with   gryphons  and   lions.      Clermont- 

Ganneau,  LImag,  PJUn.  pL  4. 

51.  Phoenician  bowL    (  =  50). 

52.  Phoenician  bowl  (Praeneste).   Egyptian  subjects.  M.dL  x.  pL  32,  fig.  1. 

53.  Shield  of  Achilles,  restored  (Murray). 

70.  Figure  from  cuirass.    Helbig,  Ham.  Epos,  no.  48. 

71.  Priam  redeeming  Hector  (Olympian  bronze),  Au/s.  E.  Curtius  geundm. 

pL  4. 

72.  Bronze  statuettes.     Warriors.    B.D.  2190-1. 

73.  Painted  tablet.     Armed  Warrior  (Acropolis). 

74.  Athene  with  spoils  of  Gorgon.     Intaglio  (Cyprus).   Murray,  Handbook , 

pi.  fSetcing  p.  152,  fig.  9. 

75.  Terracotta  plaque.     Funeral  Procession.     Rayet,  Monuments,  pi.  75. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS.— Later  Periods. 

Mb  1.  Relief,  with  votive  wreath. 

2.  Votive  relief.    Surgical  Instruments  (Epidauros). 

3.  Votive  relie£    Ears.     (Epidauros). 

4.  Incised  mirror.     Corinthos  and  Leucas.     J.H.S,  ix.  p.  62. 

15.  Head  of  Athene.     Silver  coin  of  Athens,  fifth  cent.  B.C. 

16.  Contest  of  lAthene  and  Poseidon.      Bronze  coin  of  Athens.     J.H.S^ 

pi.  75,  Z  xiv. 

17.  Athene  with  shield  and  thunderbolt.     Bronze  coin  of  Athens.    J,H,S> 

pL  75,  AA  xiv. 

18.  Head  of  Apollo.    Gold  stater  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon. 

19.  Triptolemos  in  snake- chariot     Bronze  coin  of  Eleusis.    J.H.S,  pi.  77, 

EExx. 

20.  Aphrodite  with  shield,  and  Eros.     Bronze  coin  of  Corinth.    JJT.S, 

pi.  53,  Q  cxxL 

21.  Aphrodite  in    temple.      Bronze  coin    of   Corinth.      J.H.S.   pi.   53, 

Q  cxxvi. 

22.  Roman  medallion.     Arrival  of  Asclepius  at  Ins.  Tiberina. 

23.  Roman  coins,  showing  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Paphos. 

25.  Diagram,  shewing  Doric  Chiton.    B.D.  419. 

26.  Model  oxhead  (modern)  in  a  garden,  as  a  charm. 

27.  Bradfield.     Greek  Theatre. 

28.  Bradfield.     Scene  in  the  Agamemnon. 
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LOAN  COLLECTION  OF  THE  TEACHERS'  GUILD. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  members  of  the  Hellenic 
Society  are  enabled  to  borrow  the  slides  in  the  collection  of  the  Teachers' 
auUd. 

The  slides  are  lent  for  one  night  at  Id,  each,  lOd.  a  dozen. 

All  orders  respecting  this  collection'  should  be  sent  to  Messrs.  0.  Philip 
and  Son,  32,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

The  full  catalogue  may  be  consulted  at,  or  borrowed  from,  22,  Albemarle 
Street,  and  the  slides  can  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Philip  and  Son's. 

The  collection  is  classified  as  follows : — 


1. — Vlll. 

xi. 

xii. 
xiii. 
xiv. 

XV. 

xvi. 

xvii. 
xviii. 

xxi. 

xxii. 
xxiii. 
xxiv. 

XXV. 

xxvi. 

xxvii. 

xxviii. 

xxix. 

xxxi. 


xxxn. 
xxxiii. 


Maps  and  Plans 

Views.     Oriental  

„  Asia  Minor     ...  

„  Northern  Greece 

„  The  Islands     ...         

„  Attica  (outside  Athens) 

„  Peloponnese 

„         Western  Greece         

„  Italy  and  Sicily  

Prehistoric  Greece.     Homer  and  Mycenae 

Persia  and  the  Persian  Wars 

Athens.     Topography 

„  History  (portraits,  inscriptions,  coins,  etc.). 

Greek  Portraits 

Coins  (taken  for  the   most  part  from   the   cuts  in 

Duruy's  History  of  Oreece) 

Social  Life  (scenes  of  daily  life,  etc.,  mainly  from  vases) 

Arts  and  Manufactures ...         

Warfare 

Sculpture.  (A  complete  series  of  the  subjects  in  Prof. 
E.  A.  Gardner's.  Handbook  of  Sculpture,  The 
reference  numbers  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 

figures  in  the  handbook) 

Religion  and  Mythology  

Greek  Drama.  (The  ancient  theatre,  and  scenes  from 
Greek  plays — AntigoTie,  Agamemnon  at  Brad  field. 
Ion  at  Cambridge,  Frogs  at  Oxford.)         


61  slides. 

6  ,. 
22  „ 
35  „ 

7  „ 
34  „ 
53  „ 
10  „ 
16  „ 
45  „ 
22  „ 

62  „ 
34  „ 
26  „ 

128  „ 

29  „ 

9  „ 

4  ., 


130 


43 
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INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  MELOS. 

The  following  inscriptioDS  were  either  copied  or  excavated  by  the 
members  of  the  British  School  during  the  spring  of  1896,  some  during  our 
preliminary  visit  in  January,  but  the  greater  part  during  March — May,  when 
we  were  living  at  Trypete.  The  majority  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  island  are 
the  product  of  the  promiscuous  amateur  digging  which  has  been  going  on 
probably  almost  continuously  for  nearly  a  century :  they  are  consequently 
usually  in  the  hands  of  peasants,  who  in  most  cases  can  only  give  one  vague 
traditions  regarding  their  original  provenance.  The  personal  interest  of  their 
present  owners  in  them  is  naturally  very  small :  it  awakens  to  a  languid 
existence  when  from  time  to  time  a  foreign  visitor  makes  them  the  subject  of 
notebooks  and  (occasionally)  of  drachmas :  but  for  the  most  part  no  sort  of 
care  is  taken  for  their  preservation,  and  if  an  inscription  is  to  be  employed 
as  a  paving-stone,  it  is  usually  the  inscription  side  which  meets  the  foot  and 
the  weather.  Of  course  this  state  of  things  is  not  confined  to  Melos :  I  only 
mention  it  because  there  is  at  last  serious  talk  of  collecting  the  inscriptions 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  other  more  important  antiquities  of  Melos  into  a 
local  museum :  whether  as  the  result  of  our  urgent  representations  or  of  those 
of  the  German  visitors  of  last  year,  or  as  the  result  of  years  of  suggestions,  it 
matters  very  little.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  intentions  of  the 
demarch  of  Castri  may  soon  be  carried  out. 

The  inscriptions  of  this  island  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  publi- 
cations ;  a  list  of  the  most  important  is  given  below.^  In  the  summer  of  1895 
Melos  was  visited  by  Messrs.  Hiller  von  Qaertringen  and  SchiflF,  who  were 
occupied  in  collecting  the  inscriptions  of  this  group  of  islands  for  the  forth- 
coming volume  of  hlavd  Inscriptions.  Thanks  to  their  kind  cooperation  I 
was  enabled  to  eliminate  from  our  series  those  which  had  been  previously 
published,  or  seen  by  them,  and  the  list  now  printed,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions (here  included  because  the  previous  publications  were  defective),  con- 
sists, so  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  of  examples  hitherto  imknown. 

*  Besides  the  collections  in  C.   /.    O.   2424  MiUh.  i,  246  ;  ii.  223  ;  xL  114  ;  xxl  220  ;  Ricci 

etc.,  /.  O,  A.  412  etc.  Ross  in  Imcr,  Or,  Ined.  in  Mmi.  Ant,  Li7icei,  ii.  (1894),  276  ;  and  a  Latin 

iii.  226  etc.  and  Beisen,  iii.  19,  see  Ann,  delV  inscr.  in  C.  I,  L.  iii.  490.     Besides  these  there 

Inst.  1829  p.  843  ;  1843,  p.  332 ;  Bull.  delV  is  a  small  series  published  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc, 

Inst,  ii  (1830)  p.  195  ;  Rangabe,  Ant.  Hell.  ii.  Lit.  second  series,  vol.  v.   p.   29  from  Lieut. 

(1855),  1193  etc.  ;  'E^.  'Apx-  1869,  3507  etc.  ;  Leycester's  copies,  but  the  copies  do  not  seem 

BuU.  de  Corr.  Hell,   ii   521  ;  iii.  256  ;  Ath.  to  have  been  preserved. 

H.S. — VOL.   XVII.  B 
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2  INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  MELOS. 

Melian  inscriptions  naturally  fall  into  three  main  divisions,  correspond- 
ing to  the  chief  political  vicissitudes  which  the  island  underwent :  the  first 
class  covers  all  those  in  the  Melian  character,  which  appear  to  belong  to  a 
period  previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  town  in  416  B.C.;  the  second  class 
consists  of  those  attributable  to  the  brief  period  of  the  Athenian  occupation ; 
and  the  third  includes  all  those  subsequent  to  B.C.  406,  when,  after  the  battle 
of  Aegospotami,  Lysander  reinstated  the  Melians  (Xenophon,  Hell,  ii.  2.  9  ; 
Plutarch,  Lysand.  xiv.  441)  in  the  possession  of  the  island.  Of  this  latter 
class  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  belong  to  Imperial 
times ;  indeed,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  examples  (written  at  least  in  other 
than  Melian  characters)  which  can  with  certainty  be  referred  to  a  period  be- 
tween 400  B.C.  and  the  time  of  the  Emperors.  Of  course  it  may  be  that  the 
returning  Melians  went  on  for  some  period  using  their  own  style  of  lettering 
— even  this  is  not  as  yet  proved,  and  is  at  best  only  a  probability — but  it  is 
most  improbable  that  they  can  have  resisted  the  introduction  of  the  koivov 
for  more  than  a  century  at  the  most.  Possibly  further  excavation  may  con- 
tribute material  which  will  supply  the  gap :  but  meanwhile  the  coincidence 
seems  worthy  of  notice. 

A  general  diacussion  of  Melian  epigraphy  w  ill  be  more  suitably  left  to 
the  publishers  of  the  Island  Corpus,  when  the  whole  material  will  be  brought 
together.  I  shall  confine  myself  merely  to  recording  the  few  notes  and  obser- 
vations on  the  inscriptions  of  the  first  class  which  were  jotted  down  in  our 
notebooks  at  the  time  when  these  inscriptions  were  copied  or  discovered. 

The  inscriptions  in  the  Melian  character,  as  is  well  known,  consist  almost 
wholly  of  epitaphs,  cut  on  slabs  of  the  rich  reddish-black  trachjrte  which  is 
the  characteristic  building  material  of  the  prae-Roman  architecture  of  the 
island.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  Melian  lettering,  this  material  also 
goes  out  of  use,  and  the  inscriptions  (like  most  of  the  architecture)  of  the 
later  period  are  invariably  in  marble.  Judging  from  those  examples  which  are 
more  complete,  the  form  is  also  invariable,  presenting  an  oblong  face  which  is 
siiimounted  at  the  upper  extremity  by  an  obtuse-angled  triangle,  roughly 
suggesting  a  pediment.  Immediately  below  this  pediment  follows  the  in- 
scription, on  a  surface  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  by  tooling ;  as  a  rule 
a  considerable  space  remains  below,  unoccupied  by  the  inscription,  and  this  is 
usually  left  with  a  somewhat  rougher  surface.  In  No.  20  this  lower  portion 
projects  about  3  cm.  beyond  the  inscribed  surface,  but  the  lapidary,  being 
pressed  for  space  above,  has  cut  on  it  the  final  t,  of  his  inscription.  This  in- 
scription, it  will  be  observed,  is  couched  in  a  formula  difierent  from  that  of 
the  ordinary  Melian  epitaph ;  possibly  this  fact  is  accountable  for  the  diflS- 
culties  which  the  lapidary  seems  in  this  instance  to  have  found. 

As  the  back  of  the  stone  is  also  as  a  rule  left  rough,  it  would  seem  that 
this  class  of  inscriptions  was  intended  to  be  partially  sunk  in  the  ground, 
probably  against  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,  in  such  a  way  that  only  the  upper 
portion  with  the  lettering  was  visible :  in  this  respect  they  seem  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  stelae  of  class  ii.,  except  that  these  terminate  in  a  shaft 
specially  prepared  for  insertion  in  the  ground  or  a  socket  (see  fig.  3).     So  far 
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INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  MELOS.  3 

as  can  be  ascertained,  the  inscriptions  with  Melian  lettering  have  been  chiefly 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Klimatobouni,  where  the  tomb  was  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  chamber,  either  cut  horizontally  into  the  rock  beside  the  ancient 
road,  or  (as  the  one  in  fig.  1)  sunk  into  the  ground. 

As  regards  date,  the  evidence  is  unfortunately  extremely  scanty.  Of 
the  four  periods  given  in  Roberts  (fik,  Epigr.  p.  36),  those  which  can  be 
assigned  to  period  i.  at  present  known  are  very  rare:  we  have  found  no 
examples.  Between  periods  ii.  and  iii.  there  is  a  stage  of  transition,  when 
the  sigma  is  found  on  the  same  stone  in  both  fonns,  M  and  t,  (see  nos.  12, 14, 
20).  In  the  best  period  the  desire  seems  to  be  felt  of  avoiding  straightness 
of  line  in  the  formation  of  the  letters,  which  are  here  composed  of  a  series  of 
firm  sweeping  curves  (see  no.  2).  In  the  latest  examples  there  is  a  tendency 
to  omit  the  horizontal  lines  between  the  rows  of  letters.^  If  it  be  true,  as  the 
peasants  assert,  that  no.  3  was  found  in  the  tomb-chamber  which  contained 
the  red-figured  vase  with  a  Qigantomachia  now  in  the  Louvre,  this  would 
point  to  a  date  of  about  430  B.C.  for  the  inscriptions  of  the  best  Melian 
period ;  but  of  course  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  vase  and  inscrip- 
tion were  actually  contemporary. 

As  was  doubtless  the  case  with  most  Greek  inscriptions,  these  also  appear 
to  have  had  the  letters  usually  painted ;  but  whereas  the  ordinary  custom  was 
to  colour  the  lines  alternately  red  and  blue,  in  the  Melian  inscriptions  of  class  i 
one  colour  alone  seems  to  have  been  employed:  wherever  such  colouring 
could  be  proved  to  exist,  this  was  invariably  a  rich  vermilion,  which  in  some 
cases  was  traceable  in  consecutive  lines. 

The  inscriptions  of  this  class  are  all  reproduced  to  a  scale  of  \  of  the 
actual  size,  except  nos.  23  and  46  which  ai'e  ^^. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


1.  'Ej^€Tt/ia  AvaL[SiKov 

On  a  slab   of  red  trachyte  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house  of  Nicolaos 
Tsoulios  at  Trypete,  where  it  is  used  as  a  paving-stone :  complete  at  sides, 


*  PoUak  in  Aih.  MiUh.  xxi.  p.  222  regards 
the  absence  of  horizontal  lines  as  evidence  for 
attributing  an  inscription   to  the  second,   em 


against  the  third  period  ;  but  he  gives  no  reason 
for  this  view,  which  seems  to  me  highly  im- 
probable. 

B  2 
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broken  above  and  below,  surface  in  excellent  condition.  Ht.  '45  m. 
W.  -32  m.  Published  Rohl,  Itiscrr.  Gr.  no.  422 ;  Roberts,  Gk.  Epigr,  p.  33, 
no.  A,  and  elsewhere. 

2.  Ei^i;?]/^pAT09  .  ay  .  X€[/]Sa(?) 

On  a  slab  of  red  trachyte  in  a  wall  at  Trypete,  belonging  to  Peros 
Antonis  Kyritsis.  The  owner  took  it  out  for  us.  Complete  on  r.  side :  the 
edge  on  1.  side  appears  to  be  complete  at  the  back,  but  is  broken  away  on 
the  face.  Ht.  '37  m.  W.  •295.  Thickness  '107  m.  Space  between  ruled 
lines  '09  m. 


fT^tJ] 


fol 


A  I 


A0 


No.  3.  No.  4. 

3.  ^iKoha  ?]/A09  'I/ia[paTov  ? 

On  a  slab  of  red  trachyte  in  the  house  of  Nicolas  Antonis  Kyritsis  at 
Klimatobouni.  Ht.  "36  m.  W.  '32  m.  Space  between  ruled  lines  '12  m. 
Said  to  have  been  found  in  a  family  cave-tomb,  which  also  contained  the  great 
red-figure  Qigantomachia  vase  now  in  the  Louvre.  For  'IfuipaTo^  cf.  GJ.G. 
iii.  5547. 

4.  opo^  ^c/ca<f>[i\ov  ? 

On  a  slab  of  red  trachyte,  used  as  a  paving-stone  in  the  small  church  of 
St.  Georgios  at  Klimatobouni :  it  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  nave,  near  the 
wooden  screen.  The  surface  has  suffered  considerably  from  the  feet  and 
candle-grease  of  the  pious  followers  of  the  saint.  Complete  at  sides,  broken 
above  and  below.     Ht.  '27  m.    W.  '23  m.    Space  between  ruled  lines  '077  m. 


No.  5.  No.  6. 

5.  lSIcKo<t>]v\'n  (?)  ['E]cr^^T09  (?) 

On  a  slab  of  red  trachyte,  used  as  a  paving-stone  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
house  of  Andreas  Joannes  Babouni  at  Klimatobouni,  where  it  was  placed  by 
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his  father  about  twenty  yeara  ago.  Broken  on  all  sides  except  on  the  r.,  where 
it  is  complete.     Ht.  -33  m.     W.  -27  m.     Space  between  ruled  lines  102  m. 

6.  ...  op[a^  ?]  llpa^[i]K\€ov^. 

On  a  slab  of  red  trachyte,  in  the  house  of  Michael  Joannes  Bechos  at 
Trypete.  Ht.  '34  m.  W.  -31  m.  by  -10  m.  thick.  Complete  on  both  sides : 
the  face  worked  away  on  r.  upper  side.  The  letters  in  the  lowest  line  are 
somewhat  contracted  into  the  space  on  the  r.  It  is  noticeable  that  p  is  here 
quite  clearly  P,  instead  of  the  usual  R. 


No.  7.  No.  8. 

7.  Sp  l]€ylr[i]fc\rj<; 

On  a  slab  of  red  trachyte,  in  the  wall  of  the  courtyard  of  Emmanuel  Bechos 
at  Trypete.  Complete  on  r.  side  only.  Surface  in  good  condition.  Ht.  '21  m. 
W.  '26  m.  I  have  read  Spe^jriKXiji;  and  not  Ae^t/cX^?,  because  the  form  of  f 
(l)  is  perfectly  well  proved  for  Melian  inscriptions  of  this  period  (see  nos.  6, 
15;  I.G^.  431,  &c.).  It  does  not  seem  probable  then,  as  has  been  recently 
asserted  (Ath.  Mitth.  xxi.  pp.  221,  254,  432),  that  the  alphabet  of  Melos  at 
any  period  followed  that  of  Thera  in  the  use  of  ^^  =  ^.  In  the  inscription 
which  gave  rise  to  this  theory  (Atk,  Mitth.  xxi.  p.  221),  Upa^iKuSff^;  seems  at 
first  sight  certainly  the  more  likely  form ;  but  considering  the  strangeness  of 
Melian  names  in  general,  we  need  not  reject  TpaylriKvSrjf;  as  impossible.  I 
may  here  remark  that  according  to  niy  copy  of  that  inscription  the  initial 
letter  cannot  possibly  be  a  n*  In  the  companion  inscription  from  the  same 
house,  the  patronymic  appears  to  be  Evpvdvafc[TOf; :  cf.  Bull,  de  Ccyrr,  Hell  ii. 
p.  521,  1,  "Evpvava/mSdv ;  the  6th  letter  is  wrongly  given  thefre  as  M. 

8.  .  araaaia  %<aikG>Kp  .  . .  ? 

From  a  house  in  Trypete  :  upper  part  much  worn.     Ht.  '30  m.     W.  •21. 


CA\A 


/^Tk^ 


AA 


No.  9. 


V,  IN ^=5L- 

No.  10. 


j^^-hj 
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Com- 


9.  'Ap;^]/Sa/i09  ^Apai  .... 
From  a  house  in  Trypete :  upper  part  of  surface  much  injured. 

plete  on  both  sides.     Ht.  -39  m.     W.  '24  m. 

10,  NiKoXa  Ka\[ 

On  a  slab  of  red  trachyte  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house  of  Andreas 
Joannes  Babouni  at  Klimatobouni.  It  was  found  with  a  quantity  of  other 
uninscribed  fragments  in  a  cave  on  the  street  of  tombs  near  Klimatobouni. 
The  two  sides  are  complete,  and  the  upper  edge  from  the  1.  to  near  the  centre, 
showing  that  the  top  was  of  pediment-form.  Ht.  '33  m.  W.  '30  m.  Space 
between  ruled  lines  '10  m. 


rE>V7\:^^ 


No.  11.  No.  12. 

11.  'EWayopa. 

On  a  slab  of  red  trachyte,  in  the  house  of  Joannes  Mourachis  at  Klima- 
tobouni, where  it  is  built  into  the  front  wall,  on  the  1.  of  the  door,  laid  on  its 
r.  side.  It  is  apparently  complete  at  the  sides  and  lower  edge,  though  only 
the  r.  side  has  a  good  edge.     Surface  in  good  condition.     Ht.  *32  m.    W.  '29  m. 

Here  it  may  be  noted  as  a  sign  of  transition  that  though  the  7  is  r, 
the  o  is  C  :  it  seems  therefore  to  belong  to  the  third  period. 

12.  ....  00-010^ 

Broken  above  and  below  :  1.  side  and  part  of  r.  complete.  Ht.  '19  m. 
W.-27. 


KAIOi 


No.   13. 


No.  14. 


13.  *  'Hpa  l]fc\l(ov  ^a(r[ 

On  a  slab  of  red  trachyte  found  by  us  in  the  wall  of  the  garden  of  Nicolas- 
Tsoulios  at  Klima,  and  now  removed  to  his  house  there.     Complete  only  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  1.  side,  and  perhaps  on  the  right  edge.     Ht.  "27  m, 
W,  -29  m. 
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14.  K]t>[ft)]i/o9  (?) 

On  a  slab  of  red  trachyte,  found  on  March  28th  in  the  excavation  at 
Elima  on  site  B  (see  the  plan  J.ff.S.  xvi.  p.  348),  beside  the  base  of  a  column 
belonging  to  the  late  Roman  stoa ;  it  lay  on  the  pavement,  at  a  depth  of 
about  8  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  soiL  The  inscription  is  complete  below, 
and  the  stone  is  complete  on  the  L  side.  Ht.  '22  m.  W.  '23  m.  The  surface 
is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  the  red  colour  in  the  letters  was  very  brilliant 
when  it  was  first  taken  out  of  the  ground.  From  the  position  in  which  it 
was  found  it  must  have  been  used  as  building  material  for  one  of  the  late 
walla  of  this  site :  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Melian  chamber  tombs  must  have  begun  at  an  early  period  of  our  era. 


ARXd 


No.  15.  No.  16. 

15.  ....  3€vdpj(^ov. 

On  a  slab  of  red  trachyte,  in  the  house  of  Basilios  Michael  Kyritsis  at 
Trypete.  Ht.  '265  m.  W.  -265  m.  by  '09  m.  thick.  Complete  edge  on  each 
side  :  surface  in  good  condition :  traces  of  red  colour  in  the  letters. 


16.  BovXiai:  M 

On  a  slab  of  red  trachyte,  brought  by  one  of  our  workmen  to  Trjrpete. 
Complete  edge  on  the  1.  and  at  the  apex  of  the  pediment. 
W.  -26  m. 


Ht.  -305  m. 


No.  17.  No.  18. 

17.  Ev<f>pi<;  Evpv<f>t[\iBov  ? 

On  a  slab  of  red  trachyte,  used  as  the  doorstep  in  the  house  of  Francescos 
Lilis  in  Klimatobouni.  Complete  edge  on  each  side.  Ht.  '36  m.  W.  29  m. 
Lines  105  m.  apart.     Letters  10  m.  high. 
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18*  *  Ayvoa[0€vr)^  ?  .  .  . 

On  a  fragment  of  red  trachyte,  taken  for  us  from  the  wall  of  a  field  out- 
side Klimatobouni :  broken  on  all  sides.    Ht.  16  m.    W.  '10  m.  bv  17  m.  thick. 


No.  19.  No.  20. 

19.  eTT .  fio 

On  a  fragment  of  red  trachyte,  used  as  a  paving-stone  in  the  path 
leading  down  from  Trypete  to  the  house  of  Nicolaos  Tsoulios :  removed  by 
us  to  Trypete.  Broken  on  all  sides,  but  surface  in  good  condition  :  no  ruled 
lines  between  the  rows  of  letters.     Ht.  '15  m.     Greatest  width  '17  m. 

20.  n  1]aa-t0ea  aS€\<f>€ol<;, 

On  a  slab  of  red  trachyte,  in  the  house  of  the  widow  Marina  Constantina 
Kyritsis  at  Trypete.  Said  to  have  been  found  in  her  field  on  the  farther  side 
of  Klimatobouni,  two  or  three  years  ago :  probably  in  a  cave-tomb  such  as 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  that  neighbourhood.  Complete  edge  on  both 
sides.  Ht.  48  m.  W.  '32  m.  by  15  m.  thick.  Below  the  ruled  lines  of  the 
main  inscription,  the  surface  is  raised  about  3  cm.  and  left  rough,  and  on  this 
surface  the  final  t  is  inscribed.  Evidently  the  lapidary  had  found  the  space 
prepared  for  him  insufficient  when  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  first  word,  and 
not  even  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  letters  of  the  second  word  gave  him 
room  enough.  The  occurrence  of  the  Ionic  form  aS€\<f>€ol<:  in  a  purely 
Doric  series  of  inscriptions  is  interesting. 


IBATA 


No.  21. 


21.  Aeo9  KaTa]il3dTa 

Engraved  on  the  West  side  of  a  mass  of  rock  which  projects  from  the 
soil  at  the  S.  E,  corner  of  the  '  Three  Churches  field : '  (see  plan  loc,  cit.  site  E). 
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Judging  from  the  form  of  the  rock,  it  probably  represented  a  natural  open 
air  altar ;  unfortunately  the  greater  part  has  been  hacked  or  blasted  away 
to  furnish  material  for  walls.  We  dug  all  round  it,  but  the  results  seemed 
only  to  show  that  it  was  natural  outcrop.  The  surface  is  considerably 
weathered,  but  the  letters  are  perfectly  clear.  Ht.  of  letters  '07  m.  Width 
from  B  to  the  final  A  "27  m.  This  inscription  may  be  restored  from  the 
following. 

AIO^KAT 
AIBAT/ 

Ko.  22. 

22.  Aco9  KaTaiffdra. 

Engraved  on  a  rock  at  the  top  of  the  hill  Perianti  (see  plan  loc.  cit,  there 
erroneously  named  Bereadi),  near  the  S.  edge  of  the  hill ;  the  rock  has  been 
cut  roughly  into  the  form  of  an  altar,  but  is  now  half  broken  away.  The 
inscription  is  on  the  upper  surfiace,  and  reads  from  the  W.  side.  Published 
incompletely  in  Ath.  MUth.  L  (1876).  p.  248,  No.  6.  Total  length  of  letters 
in  upper  line  '265  m.  Ht  of  A  034.  For  other  instances  of  this  formula, 
see  the  article  by  M.  Delamarre  in  the  Revue  de  Phii.  1895,  p.  129. 
M.  Perdrizet  has  kindly  called  my  attention  to  yet  another  instance — Plutarch 
Demetrius  x.  describing  the  entry  of  Demetrius  into  Athens,  says  KaX  rov 
Toirov,  OTTOV  irp&Tov  aire/St)  tov  &ppMTO^,  Kadieptoaapre^  Kal  /3(OfjLOP  iiridivre^ 
^TjfiTfTpiov  Karai/Sdrov  irpotrrfyopeva-ap} 

The  exposed  and  prominent  position  of  these  two  rocks  is  appropriate  to 
the  divinity  'that  descends  in  thunder  and  lightning' — The  altar  of  Zeus 
Kataibates  at  Olympia  was  protected  by  a  fence .  Tov  Bi  KaTai/Sdrov  Ai09 
7rpol3€fi\r)7ai  fiiv  'rravra'xpOev  irpo  rov  /3a)fiov  <f>pdrffia  (Pans,  v.,  14,  10)  : 
possibly  it  was  a  natural  rock  similar  to  ours,  and  being  thus  likely  to  have 
its  sacred  character  overlooked,  required  some  such  special  protection. 

/AEAlTIA^Pn^^EA 

No.  23. 

23.  MeXiTca^  ll(M>v€a  (?) 

In  the  hill  outside  Klimatobouni  to  the  S.W.  is  a  series  of  underground 
tomb  chambers  excavated  in  the  sandstone  :  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  these  the  above  inscription  is  engraved. 

The  chamber  measures  19  ft.  10  in.  by  11  ft.  5  in.,  and  is  entered  by  a 
doorway  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pit,  from  which  two  steps  lead  down  to  the 


^  For  other  instances  of  the  same  formula  see      16726.     The  first  of  these  is  a  stel^  marking  an 
C.I.J,  vol.  iv.  (suppl.)pt.  ii.,  nos.  16596  and      Afiarov  of  Zeus  Kataibates. 
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floor  of  the  tomb, 
side  opposite  the 
fig.  1)  at  a  height 
body:  and  three 
recess  marked  B 
purpose  of  rifling 
the  soil  level. 
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which  lies  about  13  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  soil.  On  the 
doorway  a  single  recess  has  been  hewn  out  (marked  A  in 
of  about  2  ft.  from  the  floor,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a 
similar  recesses  occur  in  each  of  the  side  walls.  In  the 
in  the  plan,  an  opening  has  been  made  (apparently  for  the 
the  tomb)  communicating  with  an  excavated  passage  from 


B 

1           A          1 

— 

1 

1 1 

Section  throu^tiC. 


Fio.  1. —Rock-tomb  near  Klimatobount. 


Above  A  the  inscription  is  cut  in  deep  letters  of  careful  workmanship 
but  diminishing  in  size  from  1.  to  r.  The  height  of  the  M  is  no  less  than 
8  inches :  that  of  the  final  A  is  5f  in.  Published  by  Ross,  Beisen  iii.  16,  and 
Jnscr,  Gr.  Ined,  235,  but  incompletely. 
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The  following  inscriptions  seem  to  belong  to  a  period  later  than  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  when  the  Melian  character  was  no  longer  in  use. 


KO^H^AnOAAOfANOt^ 

XAIPE 


No.  24.  No.  25. 

24.  dev 

On  a  fragment  of  bluish  marble,  used  as  a  paving-stone  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  house  of  Nicolaos  Chronis  at  Trypete :  the  owner  says  that  it  was 
broken  from  the  same  stone  as  the  inscription  beginning  ' KKpoiroKeoa^ 
(Schiff  No.  52)  which  belongs  to  the  same  owner,  and  was  found  at  Tramy- 
thia,  but  the  scale  of  the  letters  in  this  fragment  seems  too  large.  Ht.  '35  m. 
W.  -33  m. 

25.  Xa/W79  'ATToXXo^aroi;?  p^atpe. 

On  a  stele  of  yellowish  marble  surmounted  by  a  pediment  with  a 
palmetto  crowning  the  apex.  Nearly  complete,  but  broken  away  below  the 
inscription.  In  the  house  of  Georgios  Geouroukes  at  Klimatobouni.  Ht. 
•61  m.  Greatest  width  '25  m.  tapering  slightly  towards  the  top.  Thickness 
•085  m.     The  inscription  occupies  the  extreme  lower  part  of  the  stel^. 


nO0EINON©AprHAI<Y 
XAIPEIN 


No.  2«.  No.  27. 

26.  Yloduvov  Sapyrfkiov  'yaipeiv  (Fig.  2). 

On  a  stel6  of  yellowish-white  marble  in  the  house  of  Georgios 
Geouroukes  at  Klimatobouni.  Complete,  with  vivid  traces  of  colouring. 
Above,  a  pediment  with  broad  lower  moulding ;  at  the  base  of  the  stel6,  a 
broad  moulding  on  which  has  been  painted  egg  and  dart  pattern.  The  colour 
on  the  main  surface  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  vermilion ;  but  in  this,  as  in 
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the  preceding  case,  the  position  of  the  inscription  at  the  base  of  the  stele 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  upper  portion  was  painted  with  a  design  : 
but  if  so,  no  traces  of  it  beyond  the  red  colour  already  described  can  now  be 
identified.  The  lower  part  under  the  moulding  tapers  rapidly  into  a  squared 
shaft.  Ht.  from  lower  moulding  to  apex  of  pediment  '505  m.  W.  '225  m. 
by  10  m.  thick. 

The  purpose  of  the  squared  shaft  is  seen  from  Fig.  3,  which  represents  a 
third  marble  stel6  (uninscribed)  which  is  in  the  same  house.     This  stelfe, 


FlO.    2.— STELfe  FKOM   MeLOS. 


FlQ.    3. — STELfe  FROM   MeLOS. 


which  measures  '635  m.  high  by  '3S  m.  wide,  has  within  a  sunk  panel  at  the 
top  (unfortunately  partly  broken  away)  a  relief  representing  a  man  in  an 
himation  holding  in  his  1.  hand  a  roll,  presumably  a  poet  or  philosopher 
beside  whom  stands  a  boy  looking  up  at  him  :  both  figures  stand  facing  the 
spectator.  Here  also  the  lower  part  terminates  in  a  squared  shaft,  which  is 
evidently  intended  to  fit  into  the  socket  of  a  rectangular  base,  found  with  it, 
so  that  the  steli  may  stand  upright.  As  the  back  of  the  stelfe  is  left  rough, 
it  probably  stood  in  this  way  against  the  door  of  the  tomb. 
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Nos.  25  and  26  (and  probably  also  the  sculptured  steli)  were  found  in 
1866  by  the  side  of  an  ancient  road  running  from  Elima  to  Adamas,  which 
seems  to  have  had  tombs  on  both  sides :  it  is  now  buried  several  metres  below 
the  present  level  of  the  soil,  but  its  course  can  clearly  be  made  out  skirting 
the  hill  near  Klimatobouni  somewhat  higher  up  than  the  present  road.  From 
inquiries  we  learnt  that  most  of  the  tombs  were  excavated  in  the  sixties 
chiefly  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  a  certain  Nostrakis, 

The  character  of  the  sculpture  and  of  the  inscriptions  points  to  the  first 
half  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  for  these  stelae :  they  have  a  peculiar  historical 
interest  as  probable  relics  of  the  500  Athenian  diroiKot  sent  to  colonise  Melos 
after  the  destruction  of  the  town  in  416  B.C.  (Thucydides  v.  116). 


27. 


....  Tft)9  VTrep  avSp&[v 
Xi;9  aayevea^;  (?) 


On  a  fragment  of  marble  moulding.  Ht.  '075  m.  W.  -14  m.  (Ht.  of 
moulding  '04  m.)  The  letters,  which  are  much  worn,  and  in  the  second  line 
difficult  to  decipher,  appear  to  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C. 


28. 


:EY4pftN| 

;ATPdxAPlI 


'HpaxX  ?]€tT09  Ei;[  . 
<re  Tlav[aapia^ 
'A7  l]^vopo^  *^y[  ? 
...  9  ^v<f>pa}v 
5       ...  iraTpov  'A/ot 
...  9  Neft 

.  .  T  .  .  . 


On  a  fi-agraent  of  a  marble  slab.     Ht.  '15  m.     W.  '09  m.     Broken  on  all 
sides  but  the  top.     Brought  to  me  by  a  villager  in  Trypete. 


29. 


0 
avTOK]pdT[opa  ? 
Xov. 


On  a   fragment  of  bluish  marble.     Ht.  '13  m.     W.  '09  m.  by  '06  ra. 
thick.     The  lower  edge  is  complete  about  '015  m.  below  the  inscription. 
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On  a  cylindrical  marble  base  or  altar  in  a  field  at  Tramythia,  below  the 
tower  of  polygonal  masonry.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  portion  is  broken 
away.     Diani.  '55  m.     Letters  '04  m.  high. 


31. 


AlONVH  Q 
TPIETHPIKQ 

On  a  cylindrical  marble  base  or  altar,  in  the  field  of  Manolis  Galanos  at 
Tramythia ;  the  property  of  the  Kallergis  family.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
course  of  an  unauthorised  private  excavation  four  years  ago,  and  when  found 
was  fitting  into  a  socket  in  the  pavement  of  a  room,  4  ft.  below  ground  level. 
Ht.  1'17  m.  Diam.  of  base,  72  m.  Height  of  letters,  '045  m.  The  upper 
surface  has  a  circular  sinking  4  centimetres  deep,  at  a  distance  of  '12  m.  from 
the  circumference,  probably  intended  to  receive  the  dedicated  object.  The 
former  excavators  overturned  it,  and  when  re-excavated  by  us  it  was  lying  on 
its  side  under  3  ft.  of  earth. 

The  epithet  TpcerrfpiKo^  occurs  as  an  epithet  of  Dionysos  Bassareus  in 
the  Orphic  Hymns ;  hymn  no.  45  has  the  title  £f»/09  Aiovvcrov  Baa-a-apeto^ 
Tpierrfpi/cov.  It  is  possible  that  this  dedication  may  be  associated  with  the 
inscription  which  follows  (No,  32)  and  which  was  found  in  the  same  field 
with  it. 


TPO^mON 
TONIEPO^Ja" 


OIMY2TAI 


Tpoipifiop 
Tov  Upofpdv^ 

oi  fivcTTav. 


Inscribed  on  the  front  of  the  rectangular  shaft  of  a  marble  iconic  hei-m, 
found  in  the  same  field  with  the  preceding,  lying  on  the  mosaic  pavement. 
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The  shaft  is  -28  nt  wide :  letters  '03  m.  high.  The  figure,  of  which  unfortunately 
the  head  has  not  yet  been  found,  wears  a  short  chiton,  over  which  is  a  nebris, 
knotted  over  the  1.  shoulder.  The  soft  rounded  forms  and  the  feminine 
appearance  of  the  dress  would  appear  to  suit  the  special  character  of  a  priest 
of  Dionysos  Bassareus.  The  mosaic,  which,  with  the  herm,  will  be  published 
in  a  forthcoming  number  of  the  Hellenic  Jou^mal,  has  its  most  important  panel 
occupied  with  spreading  vines.  It  may  be  that  the  base,  herm,  and  mosaic 
are  all  to  be  referred  to  the  same  cult ;  the  hall,  of  which  the  mosaic  forms  the 
floor,  is  from  its  size  unsuited  to  the  requirement  of  a  temple  or  private 
house  ;  it  was  possibly  the  rcKear'^pcop,  the  hall  of  initiation  into  the  religious 
association  of  which  M.  Marius  Trophimus  was  the  hierophant.  The  fact  that 
on  the  herm  the  name  of  the  cult  is  not  mentioned,  is  an  argument  for  the 
existence  near  it  of  monuments  or  buildings  which  would  leave  the  matter 
beyond  doubt.  This  inscription  proves  the  existence  of  a  Melian  branch  of 
those  religious  associations  of  mystae  which,  under  the  Empire,  were  so  much 
in  vogue,  especially  throughout  the  islands  and  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  We 
know  from  other  examples  (see  Foucart,  Astfuc,  Bel.  p.  114)  that  members  of 
the  most  considerable  families  commonly  took  part  or  held  office  in  these 
colleges.  At  Crete  a  festival  in  connection  with  one  such  association  was 
celebrated  every  third  year,  when  the  sufierings  of  Dionysos  were  dramatically 
represented  (ibid,  p.  Ill) :  the  principal  fete  of  the  Dionysiastae  at  Rhodes 
also  took  place  every  third  year,  so  that  the  epithet  TpierrjpiKo^  was  probably 
characteristic  of  the  type  of  Dionysos  worshipped  in  this  class  of  cult. 


33. 


tCtti 


xa 


I  ax. 


On  a  fragment  of  white  marble,  found  in  a  wall  in  the  *  Three  Churches' 
field.  Complete  on  the  1.  side  and  at  the  top.  Ht.  -15  m.  W.  -30  m. 
Letters  02  m.  high. 


34.  <CriS^  "  "^  " 

Kal]crapa  . 

.  .  .  ara^  .  .  . 

On  a  fragment  of  white  marble,  excavated  in  the  '  Three  Churches '  field ; 
broken  on  aU  sides,  but  possibly  complete  below  the  lowest  line.     Ht.  12  m. 
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W.  -095  m.     Letters  -023  m.  high.     From  the  writing  and  size  of  the  letters 
it  evidently  does  not  belong  to  the  same  inscription  as  No.  33. 


35. 

MpaaiKpiT 


iKTASIttp 


K]ai    lf)lKl[a^    €V€K€V  ? 


On  a  fragment  of  white  marble,  excavated  in  the  'Three  Churches* 
field.  Broken  on  all  sides,  but  apparently  nothing  has  been  inscribed  above 
the  top  line.     Ht.  -08  m.     W.    03  m. 


36. 


$IAanaponayphai 
aneyttocianentw 

lAiWAYTHCEPrM 


Oi  irepi/ScofMiot  rrjv 
^tKavhpov  KvfyqXi- 
av  Evtroaiai/  iv  tc5 
iil<p  avTrj^  ^py^* 


On  a  marble  base  of  a  herm :  described  Atk  Mitth.  1890,  p.  246,  note  1 
by  Welters,  who  gives  previous  notices.     Ht.  '06  m.     W.  '14  m. 

An  Aurelia  Euposia  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  from  Cyzicus, 
C.  L  Gr.  3690,  the  wife  of  a  certain  Aelius  Chrestion.  The  expression 
irept^fofiioc  may  signify  the  fellow  members  of  some  religious  association,  to 
which  the  lady  here  honoured  belonged.  For  the  phrase  iv  tS  IBiqi  avrrji; 
epy^  cf.  Ath.  Mitth,  1896,  p.  113. 

37. 

ANTPAIANONKAIIAPAIEBAETON 
^  /TnN<j)AABIOYAAMEINOY 

AifTOKpdiopa  ^€pov]av  Tpatavop  Kaiaapa  Xe/SaaTOV 
Seov  NepJoiJa  vlov  evepyirrfp  koI  atOTfjpa 
6  apxUpX\ev^  airov  Tiro^  ^XdjBiof;  Adfieivo^ 
.  .  .  T/to9  ^\dl3io<;  * Apia-ToSafio^  ix  BiaOqKi]^; 
5  .  .  .  .  a]vT&p  ^Xa^lov  ^a/nelvov. 

On  a  slab  of  yellowish  marble  complete  on  all  sides  but  1.,  used  as  a 
support  for  wine  casks  in  the  house  of  the  tenant  of  site  A  (see  plan  loc. 
cit)  at  Kliraa.  Ht.  -50  m.  W.  1-20  m.  by  13  m.  thick.  Surface  a  good  deal 
worn.  Said  to  have  been  found  in  the  adjoining  garden  together  with  the 
Poseidon  statue  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens  and  other  marbles : 
among  these  are  a  marble  equestrian  figure  presumably  of  an  emperor  which 
still  lies  in  the  garden,  but  which  I  understand  will  shortly  be  published 
in  the  Atk.  Mitth,  As  this  inscription  apparently  refers  to  the  erection  of  a 
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statue  of  Trajan  set  up  by  the  high  priest  of  his  cult  in  Melos,  it  is  possible 
that  the  equestrian  group  is  the  one  in  question :  the  size  of  the  slab  would 
be  suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  About  '20  m.  from  the  lower  edge  three 
small  rect^mgular  sinkings  are  wrought  in  the  surface  parallel  to  the  inscrip- 
tions at  regular  intervals  '30  m.  apart.  At  the  extremity  of  11.  3,  5  a  vertical 
line  has  been  drawn,  from  the  upper  end  of  which  a  horizontal  line  is  drawn 
to  the  r.  edge  of  the  stone :  and  on  the  upper  edge  are  engraved  four  char- 
acters g  g  —  II,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  any  of  these  marks  are  contem- 
porary with  the  inscription. 


38. 


'^PEINIANOE 
)EAPXn.NM-IAlAN  TOf 

AonOTW 

w irro9  (?)  O-PX^^  MrjXicop  to  y 

€K  T&v  ISimv,  iv  T^  Ihl^  rOTTfp  TO  i>pO' 

\6yu}V'  apiOrjKcv. 
Inscribed  on  the  face  of  a  Roman  Doric  capital  in  grey  marble,  found  in 
our  excavations  on  site  D ;  when  found  it  was  in  an  inverted  position,  serving 
as  the  base  for  a  column  in  coarse  poros,  in  the  comer  outside  the  door  of  the 
cave  in  the  field  of  Panagiouli  Vichos.  The  abacus,  on  which  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, measures  '42  m.  in  length  by  '095  m.  in  height :  the  1.  upper  portion  is 
broken  away :  the  lower  member  is  *33  m.  in  length  on  the  under  side,  and 
•068  m.  in  height.  The  office  of  apy(ODv  as  held  in  imperial  times  in  this 
island,  is  probably  referred  to  on  the  coin  of  Melos  {Br.  Mus.  Cat.  of  Coins, 
CreUy  &c.  p.  107),  where  a  certain  Ti.  Pankles  is  named  as  eponymous  magis- 
trate for  the  third  time,  to  7« 
39 

OAXMOZ 
imniNANrEPMXNlKOY 
KAEAPOZnrNiJiaOEOE 

'  AypiTnreivav  Tepfiapc/cov 

Kaiaapo^  yvval/ca  deol^. 

On  a  rectangular  block  of  whitish  grey  marble,  found  laid  in  a  bed  of 

cement  in  our  excavations  on  the  '  Three  Churches  Site,'  slightly  to  the  n.  of 

no.  40.     The  base  measures  ht.  '59  m.,  w.  '54  m.  by  '37  m.  thick  ;  the  traces 

on  the  upper  surface  show  that  it  supported  a  statue.     The  first  half  of  the 

H.S. — VOL.   XVII.  c 
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word  Agrippina  seems  to  have  been  twice  inscribed,  as  if  the  lapidary  had 
blundered  in  his  first  attempt.  For  a  similar  dedication  of  a  statue  of 
Agrippina  see  C.  /.  Gr.  i.  1301,  perhaps  from  Messene.  The  cult  of  Agrippina 
Major  in  Lesbos  is  probably  referred  to  in  C.  LGr.  iL  2183. 

TTATEPAnA 

ABE  BinKOT 

^     .  -TA' 
EITA 
TPO 


ZTOPT 


'rrardpa  TlarfK\Yiv  8[a- 
a/SejBiayKOTa  ra  fii[p 
7r/3]o[9  To]v9  [^€o]v9  [€]ifcr€/3&<i ,  ra  [hk 
5       Trpo?  rr)v\  warplSa  Ka[l  vpb^ 
T0V9  7roX]€tTa[9]  oa-lw^ 
7rpo[9]  €/^  il 
0tXo]<rro/57[ft)9. 

On  a  drum  of  white  marble,  found  by  us  lying  on  its  side  in  a  foundation 
wall  in  the  field  of  the  *  Three  Churches':  surface  much  weathered.  The 
height  of  the  drum  is  '83  m. :  its  upper  diameter  is  '60  m.,  its  lower  '68  m. : 
the  letters  are  '02  m.  high.  The  references  in  this  inscription  to  the  services 
Panicles  rendered  to  his  country  and  fellow  citizens  seem  to  imply  that  he 
was  a  public  character ;  if  so,  we  may  perhaps  identify  him  with  the  eponym- 
ous magistrate  (archon  ?)  named  on  the  coins  of  Melos  already  referred  to  (see 
ante,  no.  38). 

The  name,  which  appears  to  be  of  Spartan  origin  (see  (7.  /.  Or.  1260, 1. 7), 
also  recurs  in  another  Melian  inscription,  C  Z  Gi\  2433,  which  is  worth 
quoting  here  as  it  seems  to  throw  light  on  the  family  relationships. 

Aa/tA]a[/]j/€T09  [^^€p€KvZov 

KaX\ ayopa  na7[#f\€]oi;9  rav  a\yT&p 

0vy]aTipa,  [K]\e 9,  2[a]  .  .  .  a  .  . 

K]a\l  ^]€p€KvBi]<:  o[i]  Aa[fiatp^Tov] 
rhv  aZe\\if>\h\y ^€0t9.] 

By  a  comparison  of  this  with  our  inscription,  it  looks  as  if  we  may 
restore  in  1.  3  [K]\€[ft)i/i;/iT;]9.  Now  in  C.  /.  Gr.  2439  (an  inscription  from 
Melos  of  about  the  same  period),  we  have  the  metrical  epitaph  of  KvhCKa 
Aa/jLaiv€Tov,  whose  name  certainly  sounds  as  if  she  had  belonged  to  the  same 
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femily.  The  name  of  the  mother  of  this  KvStka  is  read  in  the  impossible 
form  KXeuTi^va-a-a,  which  I  would  suggest  is  an  error  for  KKeurayopa :  *  if  so, 
it  admits  of  a  restoration  of  this  name  in  L  2,  and  we  then  obtain  from  a 
combination  of  the  three  inscriptions  the  following  pedigree  for  the  family ; — 

Pherekydes  Pankles 


Damainetos    m.    Kleisagora  Kleonymes^  the  dedicator  of  No.  40) 


41. 


ANfiZ 
ANaiKAlET 

ONIXAAKEAIAit> 
^ENtKENKAIEYNOIASK/ 
•EIlASAZEXaN, 


f  O  Bafio^  T&v  MaX/coi/  ?] 
i(rr€if>]dv<o<r[€v  xpv<ry  ? 
(rr€if>]dp^  Koi  iT[lfJttpT€v  ? 
€[Ik]6vc  yaXKia  ap€[ra9 
5       iv€K€v  KoX  evvola^  K\aX  hi^  ? 
tAv  euepyyecria^  &9  ^wi'  [ButreXel  ? 
ai9  •••&••  <rw  •  •  . 

On  a  block  of  white  marble  found  by  us  built  into  a  foundation  wall  in 
the  same  field  as  the  two  preceding.     The  letters  are  '03  in.  high, 

42.      TPO^IMOS    <  Tpo4>^ 

K  A AYA  lAtE  M  AX  KXav&a?  Mo? 

'AFOPAXASTON 
TOroNKATes 
KICYAXE  NHAYTO 
IcAITHrYNAlKlAY      -^  r^  7-«..i  ac 
TOY  KATTOIS^       too*«ito« 
Tp  KNOTS. 


ayopaaa^  top 
TOTTov  tcarea-' 


riiepoi^. 


^  The  rectirrcnce  of  the  first  componnd  KAc-  Kydila  similarly  suggests  the  second  compound 
in  the  names  of  Kleisagora  and  Kleonymes  is  in  in  the  nameis  of  her  brother  and  paternal  grand- 
favour   of    their   being    brother   and    sister:      father. 

c  2 
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On  a  thin  slab  of  yellowish  marble,  in  the  house  of  Kati  Isanna  Bechos 
at  Trypete.  Ht.  '29  m.  W.  '20  m.  by  '02  m.  thick :  complete  on  all  sides: 
said  to  have  been  found  in  a  cave  below  Trypete.  It  seems  to  have  been  let 
into  a  wall,  and  bears  the  mark  of  an  iron  clamp  on  the  centre  of  the  upper 
and  lower  front  edges.  L.  4  top  tottop  probably  refers  to  the  site  itself  and 
KaT€a-K€vaa€P  to  the  excavation  of  the  cave  in  it. 


4y. 


.  .  (o  i(f> 


On  a  fragment  of  white  marble  excavated  in  the  same  field  as  nos.  38>40. 
Ht.  •12  m.     W. -llm. 


44. 


.   VTWV  €  . 

.  o  oU  Tre 

.  \l€  OCT  . 

apoy 


On  a  fragment  of  white  marble,  brought  by  a  villager  to  Trypete,  said  to 
have  been  found  at  Klima.  Broken  on  all  sides.  Ht.  "22  m.  W.  14  m. 
Height  of  letters  '025. 


45. 


Toaa 
iXetop€ 


On  a  fragment  of  a  white  marble  slab,  brought  by  a  villager  to  Trypete. 
Ht.  08  m.     W.  -07  m.  by  -04  m.  thick. 
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46. 

+^  ri€e€Oi^ujp6<|)PoNTlzetfMuWf 

f  "Affu  SeoBciipe  <l>p6vTi^€  rjficiv  "f". 

Inscribed  on  a  slab  of  a  marble  ambon  in  the  northernmost  of  the  two 
churches  at  Eepos  (see  Br,  School  Annual,  vol.  ii.  pp.  161,  168  Tlieso 
churches  are  half  sunk  in  the  earth  and  nearly  mined ;  they  appear  to  be 
of  great  antiquity. 

Cecil  Smith. 
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THE  ROAD-SYSTEM  OF  EASTERN  ASIA  MINOR  WITH  THE 
EVIDENCE  OF  BYZANTINE  CAMPAIGNS. 

[Plate  L] 

Part  I. 

Of  late  years  a  good  deal  of  discussion  has  been  devoted  to  the  Road- 
System  of  Cappadocia  and  the  Tauros  region  in  ancient  times,  and  it  might 
seem  at  first  sight  superfluous  to  discuss  the  subject  over  again.  But  con- 
clusions already  reached  must  always  be  tested  in  the  light  of  new  facts ;  and 
in  the  case  before  us  several  new  facts  have  come  to  hand,  which  illuminate 
our  subject  and  enable  us  to  introduce  into  it  a  considerable  amount  of 
simplification.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  the  following  paper  to  describe  the 
roads  which  traversed  this  part  of  the  country  and  then  to  prove  their 
direction  as  well  as  their  importance  from  the  evidence  of  Byzantine  cam- 
paigns. This  is  the  simplest  order  to  follow,  because  one  campaign  generally 
covers  several  routes  and  it  would  involve  a  sacrifice  of  clearness  to  break  up 
the  campaigns  into  a  series  of  disjecta  memhra. 

At  every  period  in  the  history  of  Asia  Minor  the  most  important  roads 
from  the  west  converged  towards  Caesareia-Mazaka  (Ejdsariye),  which  in 
later  times  became  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia,  and  radiated  thence  towards 
east  and  south.  Sebasteia-Sivas  forms  another  centre  only  second  in  import- 
ance to  Caesareia ;  and  the  entire  road-system  of  Eastern  Asia  Minor  is  most 
easily  described  and  most  clearly  understood  by  taking  these  two  cities  as 
the  starting-points.  I  shall  therefore  begin  with  the  roads  leading  East 
and  South  from  Caesareia  and  afterwards  go  on  to  those  radiating  from 
Sebasteia-Sivas. 

I.    ROADS  FROM  CAESAREIA  TO  THE  EAST. 

These  are  two  in  number:  (1)  what  may  be  called  the  great  Eastern 
route  by  Herpa,  Ariarathia,  Tzamandos  (Azizie),  and  Gurun  to  Melitene  and 
the  east ;  and  (2)  the  Roman  road  over  Anti-Tauros  by  the  Kuru  Tchai  pass 
and  thence  by  Kokusos  (Geuksun)  and  Arabissos  (Yarpuz)  to  Melitene. 

(1)  The  fonner  of  these  two  routes  has  been  almost  entirely  over- 
loQ^ced.     Yet  \i  was  at   $d|  times  the  ^eat  route  to  the   east.      |t  is 
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the  Persian  Royal  road  ^ :  it  existed  in  Roman  times :  and  it  is  the 
road  to  the  east  throughout  the  Bjzantine  period.  The  course  of  the 
road  is  as  follows.  From  Caesareia  it  goes  over  the  plain  to  Arasaxa 
(Zerezek)  and  after  crossing  the  River  Karmalas  (Zamanti  Su)  proceeds  by 
Larissa^  to  Herpa  (Yere  Getchen)  on  the  main  stream  of  the  river  which  it 
follows  as  £Eur  as  Tzamandos  (Azizie).  The  fortress  Tzamandos  (T^afMvBo^), 
which  is  mentioned  several  times  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
after  Christ,*  is  placed  by  Prof.  Ramsay  (Eist.  Geog.  pp.  289  flf.)  with  the 
greatest  probability  beside  the  modem  Azizie,  and  the  name  is  regarded  as  a 
native  Anatolian  word,  which  survives  in  the  modem  name  of  the  river 
(Zamanti).  At  Azizie  there  is  a  "  magnificent  series  of  fountains  which  rise 
from  the  hills  that  fringe  the  Elarmalas-Zamanti ''  and  flow  down  into  that 
river:  and  Prof.  Ramsay  supposes  that  the  modem  name  Zamanti  Su  is 
derived  from  the  city  beside  these  fountains,  "  the  river  being  called  *  the 
water  that  comes  from  Tzamandos "  just  as  the  Hermos  is  now  called  Gediz 
Su,  'the  water  that  comes  from  Kadoi'  (KdBov<:,  accus.),  though  both 
Tzamandos  and  Eadoi  were  situated  some  distance  below  the  actual  source  of 
the  river."  *  While  Tzamandos  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  late  centuries, 
no  mention  is  made  of  Ariarathia,  which  was  situated  at  an  important  point 
in  the  upper  Karmalas  valley  on  the  Sebasteia-Eokusos  road.  In  order 
to  account  for  this  strange  fact,  Prof.  Ramsay  formerly  conjectured  (H,  0.  pp. 
310,  289  f.)  that  Tzamandos  and  Ariarathia  were  to  be  identified,  Tzamandos 
being  the  native  name  which  had  been  preserved  in  popular  usage  and  passed 
into  oflScial  use  about  the  ninth  century  of  our  era.*  He  would  now, 
however,  modify  this  suggestion  in  view  of  a  new  piece  of  evidence.  In  an 
Armenian  Notilia  Episcopatuum  (a  translation  of  a  Greek  original  of  ca. 
1200),  published  by  Mr.  Conybeare  in  Byz.  ZfU  V.  p.  127,  we  find  Tchamanton 
(obviously  Tzamandos)*  and  Ararathias  "quae  est  in  Dauthn  (i.e.  *the 
warm')"  given  as  two  distinct  bishoprics  under  Caesareia.  Now  Dauthn 
(see  infra)  is  probably  the  pass  leading  by  Euru  Tchai  and  Eokusos-Geuksun 
into  Eommageue;  and  consequently  Ariarathia  should  be  brought  lower 
down  the   Karmalas  valley  and  located  at,  or  very  near,  Herpa.^      The 

1  See  Ramsay,  CUics  and  Bish.  of  Phrygia,  and  10«8  (Mich.  Att  pp.  121-2,  Skylit  678), 

Tol.  i.  p.  xiv.  n.,  and  the  Excursus  at  the  end  see  infra.     The  Armenian  name  is  Dzameutav 

of  this  paper.  or  Dzamentou,  Arab.  Samandou  (St.  Martin, 

'  Lariasa  and  Herpa  must  have  been  near  each  Mim.  sur  VAmUnie,  I.  p.  191). 

other.    Herpa  (Strabo,  pp.  537,  539)  or  Herpha  ^  The  quotation  is  from  MS.  notes  of  Prof, 

(p.  663)  was  on  the  road  from  Caesareia  to  Ramsay's,  to  whose  unfailing  kindness  I  owe  far 

Melitene  at   the  point  where  it   crossed   the  more  than  can  be  actually   specified    in  the 

Karmalas    (see  Hist,  Oeog,   pp.   289,   272-3).  preparation  of  this  paper. 

Larissa  cannot  be  located  with  certainty,  but  '  For  similar  cases  see  pp.  279  n.,  280  n, 

lay  on  the  direct  road  to  Melitene,  not  far  east  '  Tiayjoirrhi  in  Mich.  Att  121. 

of  Arasaxa  {H.  O.  pp.  272-3,  and  campaign  of  ^  It  is  quite  likely  that  Herpa  is  the  older 

1069  infra).   It  was  given,  along  with  Komana,  name  of  the  town,  which  was  renamed  Aria- 

Tzamandos,  etc.,  to  the  Armenian  prince  Gagik  rathia    after  one  of  the  Cappadocian  kings, 

in  1064.  Ariarathes  (ca.   350-36    B.C.):    Herpa  is   not 

'  By  Const  Porph.  De  Them.  p.  32  and  De  mentioned  after  beginning  of  first  century  b.c, 
^dm.  Imf.  p.  228 ;  in  976  (Kedr.  u.  p.  423) 
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Dazmentos  of  this  •  Notiiia  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  fortress 
Dasmenda  mentioned  by  Strabo  (<f>povpiov  airorofiov  Aaa/jLevSa,  p.  540)  as 
situated  in  Chamanene,  "  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  ridge  which  bounds 
Cappadocia  on  the  north  "  (ff,  G,  p.  290). 

After  passing  Tzamandos-Azizie,  our  road  goes  over  the  hills  eastwards 
to  Gurun.  The  section  Gunm-Caesareia  just  described  was  traversed  by 
the  late  Col.  Stewart,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  give  his  statistics  (for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Prof  Ramsay). 

Miles 

GuniD. 
19'^     Keupek  Euren,  alt.  5994  ft 

3  Commenced  ascent  of  Godilli  Dagh. 

13J  Crest  of  Pass,  about  6,700  or  6,800  ft,  due  W.  of  Azizie. 

5  Borandere  vill. 

4^  Earagoz  vill. 

1^  Ford  of  Zamanti. 

^  Kara  Boghaz. 

4  Azizie.     Road  over  Godilli  D.  is  bad  ;  the  araha  road  goes  round  North  end  of  Dagh. 
184  Ekrek. 

A\    Karadai. 
26      Eaisariye. 

At  or  near  Gurun  the  road  passes  through  Lapara-Lykandos,  which 
Prof  Ramsay  now  places  here  and  identifies  with  the  Paulician  city  Lokana, 
mentioned  in  Basil's  march,  872  A.D.^  This  locaUzation  is  convincing  and 
suits  admirably  the  description  of  the  march  of  Bardas  Skleros  in  976  (infra). 
The  KXecaovpa  of  which  Tzamandos  and  Lykandos  are  the  limiting  points 
(Const.  Be  Adm.  Imp,,  p.  228)  will  then  be  the  pass  over  Godilli  Dagh. 
Leaving  Gurun,  the  road  descends  the  Tokhma  Su  (Melas)  to  Taranta, 
Pliny's  Daranda-Dalanda,  mod.  Derende  ^ ;  and  thence  to  Melitene  (Malatia). 
Somewhere  in  this  vicinity  was  the  pass  (o-rei/o^^wp/a)  Boukoulithos  {/Sovkov 
\i0o<;)  mentioned  by  Kedr.  II.  p.  421.  From  Melitene  the.  road  goes  to  the 
Euphrates  which  it  crosses  at  Tomisa,  situated  on   the  left   bank   at   the 


^  See  Class.  Review,  April  1896,  p.  140  and  Malatia  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  ca.  698,  the 

137,  and  Map  accompanying  this  paper.  Moslems  settled  at  Taranda  after  it  had  been 

^  CI,  Rev.  I.e.  p.  137.    The  comparison  of  the  captured  in  702.     It  lies  three  marches  distant 

Ambic  Taranda  (Biladhnri,  p.  186,  ed.  M.  de  from  Malatiyya,  deep  in  the  Greek  country  ; 

Goeje),  Armenian  Daranda,  Syriac  Turanda  (St  and  was  held  by  a  garrison  of   about  2,000 

Martin  I.e.  p.  190),   makes  assurance  doubly  troops  from  the  Mesopotamian  army,   during 

sure.     Taranta    was    a    place    of   importance,  the  summer  only  (Biladh.    p.    185).      When 

eapecially  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century,  Omar  II.  became  Caliph  (end  of  717  a.d.),  *he 

when  the  district  of  Melitene  was  in  Saracen  removed  the  Moslem  population  from  Taranda, 

hands.     It  is  mentioned  by  Theoph.  p.  312  De  for  he  feared  for  their  safety,  the  enemy  being 

Boor  (see  infra) ;  in  701  a.d.  it  was  beseiged  in  so  near  ;  the  people  however  objected,  and  when 

vain  by  Abd  Allah  ('AjSJcXas),  p.  372.     Some  they  were  perforce  removed,  they  would  leave 

further  information  about  the  fortress  is  given  nothing  for  the  enemy,  breaking  even  their  oil 

by  Biladhuri,  for  all  references  to  whom  I  am  and  vinegar  jars.    The  Caliph  transported  them 

indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Le  Strange  who  to  Malatiyya,  leaving  Taranda   to    ruin'    (p. 

has  taken  the  trouble  to  translate  for  me  his  186).      In    the    following    century    it    was  a 

chap,  on  Meso})otamian  Fortresses  in  the  *  Book  Paulician  stronghold  and  surrendered  to  Basil  I. 

of   the    Conquests'    (ca.    869    a.d,).      When  in  872  a.d.  (Theoph.  Cont.  267). 
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extremity  of  Sophene,  and  then  enters  Anzitene,  called  in  Byzantine  times 
Xav^tT,  the  military  centre  of  which  was  the  fortress  Hanzit,  frequently 
mentioned  by  Armenian  writers  as  Handzith  and  by  Arabic  geographers  as 
Hanzit  (Hinzit),  one  of  the  Greek  frontier  fortresses  near  the  Euphrates, 
between  Melitene  and  Samosata.  Anzitene-Hanzit  is  generally  placed  further 
east,  but  the  evidence  seems  clearly  to  show  that  it  denoted  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  (starting  from  about  Tomisa  where  Sophene  ends), 
the  Murad  Tchai  (as  far  at  least  as  Palu-Romanopolis),  and  the  sources  of 
the  Tigris.^  A  little  to  the  south-west  of  Kharput  {XapTrore,  Kedr.  II.  419) 
the  i-oad  forka  One  section  goes  to  Kharput  and  thence  by  Arsamosata 
(Arab.  Shamshat  or  Shimshat)  on  the  Murad  Tchai  to  Palu  (Romanopolis)  : 
but  no  doubt  there  was  an  alternative  route  by  mod.  Kizin  to  Palu. 
Arsamosata-Shamshat  has  been  located  by  Mr.  Le  Strange  from  the  de- 
scription of  Ibn  Serapion  (see  p.  57)  who  says,  'the  Nahr  Salkit  (  =  Peri 
Tchai)  falls  into  the  Arsanas  (Murad  Tchai)  one  mile  below  the  city  of 
Shamshat,  near  a  mountain  that  is  over  the  city  and  closes  it  in '  (p.  314, 
c£  pp,  45,  63).  Combine  this  with  Ptolemy's  fuera^v  tov  Fjv(f>p.  koX  t&v 
Tov  TiypiBo^  irqy&v  ....  'Apa-afjuoaaja  k,t,X,  (v.  13,  18-19)  and  the 
inference  is  clear  that  the  city  is  to  be  placed  one  mile  from  the  junction  of 
Peri  Tchai  and  Murad  Tchai  on  the  left  (south)  bank  of  the  latter  river.* 
It  formed  at  one  time  a  Theme  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  (' A<r/io<raTov  '  Ocfxa, 
Const.  De  Adm,  Imp.,  p.  226).  Romanopolis,  which  derives  its  name  from 
Romanus  I.  Lecapenus,  has  been  identified  with  the  highest  probability  by 
Prof.  H.  Gelzer  (Oeorg.  Cypr.,  pp.  176-7)  with  Palu,  Armen.  Balu.  The 
KXeitrovpa,  therefore,  mentioned  by  Const.  l,c.  p.  226  (to  S^  Xap^iT 
Kal  rj  ^Vtofiavoir,  K\€i<rovpa),  lies  on  the  road  between  Palu  and  Kharput 


^  Only  the  most  important  evidence  can  be 
given  here.  Ptolemy  (v.  13,  19)  places 
*AyfiTi|i^  /ttra^h  rod  Eit^pdrovs  iral  rmf  rov 
Tiypt^t  'rnyAp,  including  amongst  its  towns 
"Ay^irra  and  Arsamosata  (below).  In  Byzantine 
and  Arabic  times  it  clearly  denotes  the  district 
indicated  above.  It  is  always  connected  with 
the  KXuffovpa  Roroanopolis-Pala :  before 
Romanos  I.  it  was  attached  to  Melitene  {rh 
XayOr  iral  ^  *Vmfuuninr.  K\€iffovpa  rm¥  McXinrria- 
rHv  ^wripxop,  Const,  De  Adm.  Imp.  p.  226),  and 
was  assigned  by  him  along  with  Eamacha, 
Keltzine  ( Acilisene),  etc  to  the  newly-eonstituted 
Theme  of  Mesopotamia  (p.  227).  Nicephorus, 
De  VelU.  Bell.  p.  250  (quoted  at  end  of  Pt  I.),  is 
quite  explicit :  the  trans-Euphrates  passes  into 
Saracen  territory  are  those  crossing  '  the  (Taoros) 
mountains  which  separate  Chanzit  from  the 
enemy's  country  as  far  as  Romanopolis.'  All 
the  passages  from  Syriac  and  Arabic  writers 
collected  by  Gelzer,  Oto.  Cyp.  p.  178  f.,  confirm 
this  localization  :  e.g.  Faustus  Byzant  v.  16 
gives  as  conquered  in  succession  Arzanene, 
Sophanene,  Ingilene  (about  Kgil),  and  A^izitene, 


preserving  the  geographical  order  from  south- 
east to  north-west.  The  Arabic  writers  all  agree 
in  placing  the  fortress  Hanzit  close  to  the 
Euphrates  between  Malatya  and  Sumaysat 
(Samosata),  on  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates, 
says  Ibn  Serapion,  which  'passes  the  city  of 
Hanzit  and  the  province  thereof*  and  then  falls 
into  the  Euphrates  (ed.  Le  Strange,  p.  54,  cf. 
n.  on  p.  49).  The  Euphrates  cUpasse  la  ville  de 
ffanzytf  puis  toume  vers  Vouest,  arrive  d 
Sumaysat... {Ihn  Ehordadbeh,  Trans,  p.  177). 
Space  forbids  further  quotations.  The  fort 
then,  should  apparently  be  looked  for  near  the 
Euphrates,  west  of  Kizin  :  the  position  of  the 
'  province '  Anzitene-Hanzit  seems  clear. 

'  Ibn  Serapion 's  description  is  confirmed  by 
Ibn  Khordadbeh  and  Yakut  (cf.  Le  Strange,  l.c. 
p.  57). 

^  This  LB  a  reproduction  of  the  Armenian 
form  Asmusat,  as  Xoyflr  is  of  Handzith  (Prof. 
Gelzer  on  Geo.  Cyp.  p.  172).  The  Theme  of 
which  Arsamosata  was  the  central  fortress 
apparently  extended  north  of  Murad  Tchai 
(Arsapi^Mi). 
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or  Kizin.  Crossing  the  river  at  Palu,  the  road  then  foUows  the 
right  bank  of  the  Murad  Tchai  to  Akhlat  (XXidr,  see  campaign  of  1069 
infra)  on  the  lake  of  Van.  The  other  section  of  this  Eastern  road  passes  to 
the  south  of  Eharput  by  way  of  Kizin  to  Amida  (Diarbekr)  whence  it 
follows  the  valley  (left  bank)  of  the  Tigris  to  Nineveh,  then  crosses  the  R. 
Zab  and  proceeds  to  Arbela  (Erbil).  This  I  believe  to  be  the  line  followed 
by  the  Persian  Royal  Road  from  Tomisa  (see  Excursus). 

This  great  and  direct  line  of  communication  between  West  and  East 
is  the  route  generally  taken  in  Byzantine  Expeditions  against  Persia,  and 
the  section  Tomisa-Caesareia  will  be  seen  to  be  the  favourite  route  for 
Turkish  raids  into  Asia  Minor.  Its  direction  is  fixed  by  Theoph.  p.  312,  ed. 
De  Boor,  where  the  return  of  Heraclius  from  his  second  expedition  against 
the  Persians  is  described.  On  March  1,  626  A.D.,  before  leaving  the  Lake 
of  Van  on  his  homeward  journey,  Heraclius  held  a  consultation  with  his 
troops  as  to  the  route  which  he  should  take.  The  choice  lay  between  two 
routes,  (1)  one  leading  eVl  Tdpaprov,  i.e.  Taranta-Derende,  and  (2)  another 
eVl  T^i/  T&v  Xvpicav  yrjv.  The  latter,  which  was  unanimously  chosen 
because  it  was  better  supplied  with  provisions,  although  the  more  difficult  of 
the  two,  is  the  route  leading  over  the  Eastern  Tauros  (near  Van),  across 
the  Tigris,  and  then  by  Martjrropolis  (Meiafarkin)  and  Amida  (Diarbekr)  to 
Saraosata.^  The  alternative  route  *by  way  of  Derende'  went  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Murad  Tchai  (Arsanias)  to  Palu  where  it  crossed  the 
river  and  descended  by  Arsamosata-Shamshat  to  Kharput,  and  then  joined 
the  *  Eastern  road  *  through  Tomisa,  Melitene,  Derende,  &c.,  to  Caesareia. 

Some  other  marches  which  concern  this  route  alone  may  be  added  here. 
In  starting  for  his  second  expedition  (624  A.D.),  Heraclius  probably  took  this 
same  road.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  he  went  to  Armenia  by 
sea;  but  it  is  pointed  out  by  E,  Qerland  (Die  Pers,  Feldzilge  des  Kaisers 
Herakleios  in  Byz,  ZfL  III.  p.  345  flf.)  that  while  Byzantine  authors  are  silent 
on  the  point,  the  Armenian  historian  Seb§os  states  that  Heraclius  marched 
from  Constantinople  to  Caesareia  in  Cappadocia  and  thence  to  Armenia. 
This  is  obviously  the  correct  account.  Caesareia  would  be  the  most  con- 
venient airXrj/cTov  at  which  his  forces  could  concentrate  for  an  expedition  to 
the  East ;  and  from  Caesareia  he  then  marched  to  Erzerftm  and  the  Araxes 
valley.  He  thus  chose  the  same  route  as  Philippicus,  the  general  of  Maurice, 
had  done  in  685-6  :  for  it  is  stated  that  he  also  marched  to  Armenia  by  way 
of  Caesareia.  Finally,  it  is  most  probable  that  Heraclius  returned  by  this 
way  in  628  A.D.  after  his  third  expedition, 

A  very  important  march  is  that  of  Bardas  Skleros  in  976  A.D.  (Kedr.  II. 
pp.  419 — 423).  Skleros,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Mesopotamia  by 
Basil  II.,  revolted  against  the  king  and  proceeded  to  invade  Asia  Minor. 
After  laying  up  stores  at  Kharput  and  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Emirs  of 
Amida  and  Martjrropolis,  he  began  to  march  towards  Caesareia.  A 
detachment  sent  to  reconnoitre  fell  in  with  a  division  of  the  Imperial  troops 

^  See  the  descriptioii  in  Theoph.  p.  813. 
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at  the  pa9S  Boukou-lithos  (^j;  Ttvi  arevoyfapia),  and  suffered  defeat  After 
some  delay  Skleros  started  himself  and  in  three  days  ^  reached  Lapara, '  now 
called  Lykandos/  where  he  met  and  defeated  the  Emperor's  forces,  and 
proceeded  thence  to  Tzamandos^  a  populous  and  wealthy  city  situated  on  a 
steep  rock  {airoKprnivfp  irirpif)}  Lykandos  imd  Tzamandos,  therefore,  are 
both  on  the  direct  route  to  Caesareia, 
For  other  campaigns  see  Part  II. 

(2)  The  Roman  Road. — ^The  other  route  from  Caesareia  to  the  East  is 
that  followed  by  the  Roman  military  road,  viz.  Kuru  Tchai — Sirica  (Kemer) 
— Eokusos  (Geuksun) — Arabissos  (Yarpuz) — Melitene.  The  direction  of  this 
road  has  been  established  by  the  discovery  of  a  series  of  milestones  (several 
of  them  in  situ).  A  large  number  of  these  was  found  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Munro  in  1891,  and  the  whgle  subject  is  treated  in  a 
complete  and  admirable  paper  by  Mr.  Hogarth  in  Mod.  and  Anc,  Roads  in 
East.  Asia  Minor  (R.  G.  S.  vol.  iii.),  part  ii.  pp.  38 — 78.  Only  a  brief 
description,  therefore,  is  required  here.  From  Caesareia  the  road  follows  the 
route  just  described  [no.  (1)]  to  Arasaxa-Zerezek  where  it  branches  off  to 
Muhajir  on  the  Karmalas-Zamanti  and  then  crosses  Anti-Tauros  by  the  Kuru 
Tchai  pass  through  the  modern  village  Tass  and  Coduzabala  to  Sirica- 
Kemer.*  Coduzabala,  which  the  Antonine  Itinerary  gives  as  a  station  both 
on  the  Caesareia-Eokusos  and  the  Sebasteia-Kokusos  roads,  should  probably 
be  placed  on  the  Kuru  Tchai  pass  at  the  junction  of  these  two  roads  (see 
Map).  Sirica,  placed  by  Prof.  Ramsay  on  the  Saros  six*  miles  east  from 
Komana-Shahr  (ff.  G.  p.  312),  i.e.  at  Kemer,  probably  corresponds  to  the 
Serikha  of  the  Armenian  Notitia  following  Tchamanton  (Tzamandos) :  for,  as 
Prof.  Ramsay  remarks,  it  naturally  follows  Tzamandos  which  was  situated  in 
the  same  region.  From  Sirica  the  road  goes  nearly  due  South  along  the  base 
of  Bimboa  Dagh  to  Kokusos-Geuksun,  and  then  strikes  North-East  along  the 
Geuk  Su  to  Arabissos- Yarpuz,  after  which  it  crosses  the  Khurman  Su  at 
Izgin  and  the  Sogutli  Irmak  near  Ahazli  and  thence  passes  over  the  hills  in 
a  nearly  direct  line  by  Osdara,  Dandaxina,  and  Arga-Arca*  to  Melitene. 
The  latter  section  of  this  road  from  Arabissos  is  fully  described  in  H.  O. 
pp.  273-4. 

1    Measnred    apparently    from    about    the  their  numbers  increased  Tephrike  was  added. 

Euphrates,  though  this  is  not  precisely  stated.  The  first  city  would  bo  in,  or  close  to,  Saracen 

3  Tzamandos  was  situated  on  the  hiU  above  territory :  but  as  the  sect  grew  in  strength  and 

the  modem  Azizie,  which  occupies  the  lower  became  to  a  certain  extent  an  independent  state, 

slopes.  they  would  haye  to  find  sites  for  their  new  cities 

^  Ct  H.  Q.  p.  271.  outside  Saracen  territory,   i.e,  further  north. 

*  'One too  many,'  Hogarth  I.e,  p.  61.  Now  Amara  (see  infra  iv.  (2)  ft)  is  north  of 

*  With  Arga  it  would  be  possible  to  identify  Argaous  and  Tephrike  is  north  of  Amara. 
the  Paulician  fortress  Argaous,  which  occurs  in  Argaous  therefore  might  be  Arga.  But  it  is  far 
the  marches  of  Basil  I.  in  872  {^K^yaovB,  more  probable  that  it  should  be  identified  with 
Theoph.  Cont  p.  270)  and  of  Romanus  I Y.  in  modem  Aigovan,  about  twenty-five  miles  almost 
1068  ('Ap7«Mv,  loan.  Skylit  670).  Kedr.  II.  due  north  of  Malatia.  This  suits  the  line  of 
p.  154  tells  us  that  Argaous  and  Amara  were  both  marches  {infra)  far  better  and  is  in  itself  a 
the  first  cities  founded  by  the  Paulicians  with  more  natural  position  for  the  first  Pauliciai) 
the  aid  of  the  Emir  of  Sfelitene ;  and  that  when  cit^. 
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The  evidence  of  the  milestones  shows  that  the  military  road  w$s  built  or 
reconstructed  (restituU)  by  Sept.  Severus,  i,e.  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  but  a  road  of  some  kind  may  have  previously 
existed  along  this  line.  That  there  was  a  trade  route  from  Ephesus  to  the 
East  as  early  as  100  B.C.  is  certain.  This  Koivi)  6S6<;  is  described  by  Strabo 
(p.  663)  on  the  authority  of  Artemidorus.  Up  to  Caesareia  the  description  is 
full  and  clear.  But  what  line  did  the  section  Caesareia-Euphrates  take? 
Strabo  merely  says  ivrevOev  B*  iirl  tov  Ei^pa-n/i/  fiexP^  Tofiiac^v  'xtoplov  ttj^ 
%<»<fn)inj^  Si  A  *l{p(f>&v  iroKl'xyn^  X'^^^^  rerpaKoaioi  rerrapaKovra,  *llp<f>ai, 
elsewhere  ^HpTra  (pp.  537,  539),  is  Herpa  on  the  Karmalas-Zamanti  (see 
ff.  Q.  p.  289).  The  route  indicated  therefore  is  evidently  that  by  Herpa- 
Azizie-Gurun-Derende-Malatia-Tomisa  (opposite  Isoghli) :  for  the  Roman 
Road  did  not  go  by  Herpa  but  branched  off  at  Arasaxa,  and  the  other  route 
is  the  natural  line  for  a  trade-route  to  the  East  and  the  easiest  way  to  the 
Euphrates.  I  take  this,  then,  as  a  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  Caesareia- 
Derende-Tomisa  route  in  the  early  Roman  period.  The  line  of  the  Roman 
military  road  was  probably  determined  by  different  considerations — ^viz.  to 
connect  with  Germaniceia-Marash  and  the  Syrian  frontier,  as  well  as  with  the 
frontier  at  Melitene.  In  the  Byzantine  period  an  army  marching  from  the 
West  towards  Melitene  never  tdies  this  route. 


II.  ROADS  FROM  CAESAREIA  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

(1)  To  Germaniceia-Marash.  An  army  marching  to  Germaniceia  would 
follow  the  Roman  road  by  Arasaxa-Zerezek  and  over  Anti-Tauros  by  the 
Euru  Tchai  pass  to  Sirica-Eemer.  At  Sirica,  the  road  to  Germaniceia  forks, 
and  two  routes  were  possible :  (a)  by  Maroga  (Maragos)  and  Tanadaris  (Tanir) 
to  Arabissos  and  thence  by  the  well-known  pass  to  Germaniceia  and  Adata. 
See  H,  G.  pp.  271-2.  This  was  the  route  almost  always  taken  by  Byzantine 
armies,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  quote  campaigns  in  proof.^ 

(b)  The  alternative  route  still  followed  the  Roman  road  to  Eokusos- 
Geuksun.  From  that  point  there  are  three  modern  routes  to  Germaniceia,  but 
only  two  of  these  are  known  to  have  been  used  in  ancient  times  :  (a)  the  Ayer 
Bel  pass,  which  crosses  the  Geuk  Su,  ascends  Ayer  Bel,  and  passing  Ealli- 
polis  and  Padasia  (at  Temelilik)  crosses  the  Pyramos-Jihun  to  Germaniceia. 
This  road  is  marked  in  the  map  in  H.  0,  p.  266,  and  mentioned  on  p.  276. 
It  was  taken  by  Basil  in  877,  and  Romanus  IV.  in  1068  (infra).  (J3)  The 
other  route,  the  most  difficult  of  all,  is  the  pass  by  Geben  and  thence  along 
the  Eursulu  Su,  round  Dolaman  Dagh  to  the  Jihun  (see  Map).  This  was  the 
road  followed  by  the  Crusaders  in  1097  (below). 

Germaniceia  is  a  great  centre  from  which  roads  radiate  in  all  directions, 
and  it  is  just  this  fact  which  accounts  for  its  strategical  importance.  Leading 
towards  the  East  there  is  a  road  over  the  Ak  Su  past  Adata  (which  lay  to 

>  For  the  importance  of  Arabissos,  see  H,  O.  pp.  277,  8U,  230,  etc.     Frpm  Tanadaris— Tapir 
there  is  also  n  direct  roftd  to  Sebasteia  (iv,  (2)  h  infra), 
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the  south  of  Inekli  ^),  Katamana,  Nisus,  and  Tharse  to  the  Euphrates  which 
it  crosses  at  Samosata.  See  H.  G.  p.  279.  Towards  the  South  there  are  two 
roads.  One  leads  straight  to  Antioch  along  Mt.  Amanos,  and  was  followed 
e.g.  by  the  Crusaders  in  1097.  The  other  goes  by  Doliche-Duluk  to  Aintab 
and  thence  to  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma-Birejik  (see  ff.  G.  p.  279)  or  south- 
wards to  Aleppo  (XaXen).  This  latter  route  was  frequently  taken  in  Byzan- 
tine marches  into  Syria  (infra). 

This  route  by  Kuru  Tchai  and  Kokusos  to  Kommagene  was  called  to 
AaovOd,  or  at  least  it  passed  through  the  district  which  went  by  that  name. 
In  the  diflficult  but  important  passage  of  Niceph.  de  VelUcU.  Belli  p.  250 
(quoted  below,  p.  32),  which  summarises  the  Passes  from  Byzantine 
territory  over  Tauros  into  the  Saracen  country,  the  Anti-Tauros  region  is 
denoted  by  to  Kafjaovv  koi  rov  (?)  AaovOa.  By  to  Karjaovv  is  probably 
meant  the  district  traversed  by  the  passes  over  Anti-Tauros  to  Sis  (see  (2) 
infra).  The  word  AaovOa  seem?  to  have  been  at  last  explained  by  Mr. 
Conybeare's  Armenian  JNotitia,  which  gives  as  separate  bishoprics  under 
Caesareia  Tchamanton-Tzamandos  and  Ararathias  in  Dauthn.  As  already 
mentioned,  therefore,  Ariarathia  must  be  placed  at  or  near  Herpa,  and  the 
pass  crossing  AaovOd — ^Dauthn  is  the  road  from  Caesareia  by  Euru  Tchai. 

(2)  To  Sision-Sis.  There  are  two  roads  to  Sis,  both  indicated  in  the  map 
in  If.  G,  p.  266  * :  (a)  from  Caesareia  by  mod.  Tomarze  to  Sebagena- 
Seuagen  (or  Suwagen)  on  the  Karmalas-Zamanti  and  thence  by  the  Gez  Bel 
pass  over  Anti-Tauros  to  Hadjin.  Between  the  point  where  this  road  leaves 
the  Karmalas  valley  and  Hadjin,  probably  near  the  mod.  village  Urumlu,  is 
to  be  placed  the  Kaisos  mentioned  in  Basil's  march  877  A.D.  (Theoph.  Cont. 
279,  Kedr.  IL  p.  214,  infra).  Kaisos  should  probably  be  connected  with 
Eabissos  (^  =  5,  cf.  H.  G.  p.  312  n.)  given  in  Not.  I.  as  a  bishopric  of  Cilicia 
Secnnda,  and  by  Ptolemy  as  Eabassos  in  Eataonia,^  and  also  with  the 
TO  Katfo-ovv  of  Nicephorus,  Lc.  Karfaovv  is  the  district  of  which  the  fort 
Kaisos-Kabissos  is  the  centre.  The  name  of  the  fort  would  be  extended 
to  cover  a  district  beyond  its  actual  vicinity,  just  as  Sebasteia,  or  Eoloneia, 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole  Theme.  The  passes  therefore  which  cross  to 
Kar)(rovv  are  the  pass  which  we  are  describing  and  the  following  more 
westerly  pass  to  Sis ;  and  the  whole  expression  to  Katj.  xai  rov  (?)  AaovOa 
will  denote  'the  Anti-Tauros  region  crossed  by  the  passes  leading  over 
Tauros.'  From  Hadjin  the  road  leads  across  the  Saros-Sihun  (here  called 
the  Geuk  Su)  and  thence  over  Mt.  Tauros  to  Sis, 

(b)  The  alternative  route  branches  oflF  from  (a)  on  the  north  side  of 
Mt.  Argaios  to  Ferakhtin  or  Frakhtin  on  the  Karmalas,  thence  to  Kiskisos- 
Eisken  and  across  Anti-Tauros  by  Enderessi  Taila  to  the  Saros,  after  which 
it  crosses  Mt.  Tauros  to  Sis. 

(3)  The  two  passes  on  the  west  of  mount  Argaios  leading  from 
Caesareia  to  the  south  are  of  great  importance.     See  ff.  G.  pp.   350  S. 

1  CL  Bcview,  lc.  pp.  138  f.  «  cf.  pp.  271^  281,  291.  *  See  H.  G.  pp.  386,  451. 
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(a)  The  less  important  of  the  two  is  the  difficult  road  which  runs  nearly  due 
south  by  Develi-Kara-Hissar  to  Podandos-Bozanti  and  through  the  Cilician 
Gates  to  Tarsus.  This  pass  was  called  "  Karydion"  {H.  0.  p.  351).  (6)  The  other 
pass  "  Maurianon  "  by  way  of  Tyana  and  Loulon  was  the  regular  route  across 
Tauros  into  Cilicia.  It  coincides  with  (a)  nearly  as  far  as  Develi  Kara  Hissar 
and  then  branches  off  to  the  place  now  called  Zengibar  Ealesi,  half  an  hour 
west  of  Develi,  "a  striking  mediaeval  castle  on  a  lofty  two-peaked  hilL"  This 
is  the  absolutely  impregnable  fort  which  the  Crusaders  in  1097  passed  by 
without  attempting  to  take  (see  infra).  It  is  not  named  by  the  historians  of 
the  first  Crusade,  but  Prof  Ramsay  points  out  to  me  that  it  was  Kyzistra,  as 
is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  by  a  passage  in  Chamich*s  history.  In  1079 
Gagik,  the  exiled  king  of  Armenia,  marched  firom  Tarsus  in  the  direction  of 
Caesareia  to  annoy  the  Greeks  and  on  arriving  "  on  the  plains  of  Arzias,  near 
the  fort  of  Kyzistra,"  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  an  ambush  and  was 
imprisoned  in  the  fort,  which  was  impregnable.  The  Armenian  chiefs  laid 
siege  to  the  place  but  could  not  take  it,  and  when  the  body  of  the  murdered 
King  was  suspended  from  the  walls  before  their  eyes,  they  retired,  convinced 
that  nothing  could  be  done  against  his  murderers.  From  Kyzistra  the  road 
proceeds  to  Tyana  (Kizli-Hissar,  three  miles  south  of  the  mod.  village  Bor) 
and  thence  by  Loulon  to  Podandos  where  it  rejoins  (a)  and  passes  through 
the  Pylae  Ciliciae  to  Tarsus. 

From  Tyana  there  is  another  route  to  Herakleia-Kybistra  (Eregli)  and 
thence  either  through  the  Cilician  Gates  or  westwards  to  Barata,  where  roads 
diverge  to  Iconium  and  over  the  Isaurian  mountains.  These  routes  occur  in 
the  marches  of  Romanus  and  the  Turks  in  1069  and  of  the  Crusaders  in 
1097  {infra). 

III.    PASSES  FROM  MELITENE  INTO  KOMMAGENE. 

The  consideration  of  these  will  complete  the  list  of  Tauros-passes. 
There  are  at  least  two,  and  probably  three,  roads  over  Tauros  from  Melitene 
into  Kommagene,  indicated  by  Niceph.  Z.c. as  those  crossing  rh  (scoprj)  irapaKei- 
fieva  MeXiTijvrfv  re  Kal  rh  KaXouSto.  The  word  KaXot/Sta  is  explained  by  a 
reference  in  Biladhuri  (/.c.  p.  187)  who  says  that  the  fortress  Kalaudhiyya 
was  destroyed  by  the  Greeks  under  Constantino  Copron.  in  761  A.D.,  after  the 
capture  and  sack  of  Malatiyya  (Malatia).  KaKovZia  is  therefore  the 
Graecized  form  of  the  Arabic  name  for  Claudias.  This  fortress  was  situated 
on  the  Euphrates  near  Melitene  and  not  south  of  Samosata,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed.  This  is  confirmed  by  A.mm.  Marcell.  xviii.  7.  The  Persian  King 
Sapor,  marching  into  Asia  Minor  by  way  of  Nisibis  and  Constantina,  halted 
at  the  latter  town  where  he  learned  that  the  Euphrates  had  risen  high  and 
could  not  be  crossed  by  a  ford ;  and  consequently  he  decided  to  turn  north- 
wards {flecti  in  dexterum  kUvs)  and,  taking  a  more  circuitous  road  through  a 
fertile  district,  to  make  for  the  two  fortresses  Barzala  and  Laudias  (Claudias), 
where  the  Euphrates  "tenuis  prope  originem  et  angustus,  nuUisque  adhuc 
aquis  advenis  adolescens,   facile   penetrari    poterit,   ut   vadosus."      "Prope 
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originem  "  is  of  course  an  absurd  exaggeration,  but  the  passage  indicates  that 
Claudias  was  far  up  the  river  near  Melitene,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  troops  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  movement  prepared  to  hasten 
to  Samosata  and,  after  crossing  the  river  there  and  breaking  down  the  bridges 
at  Zeugma  and  Capersana,  to  repel  the  Persian  advance.  Now  it  has  already 
been  mentioned  (§  6)  that  a  detachment  under  the  tribunes  was  engaged  in 
fortifying  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates  "  castellis  et  praeacutis  sudibus 
omnique  praesidiorum  genere."  All  these  facts,  combined  with  the  words  of 
Niceph.,  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  pass  leading  south  along  the  river 
by  Claudias,  Barzalo,  and  other  places  of  uncertain  situation  to  Samosata  (as 
marked  in  the  map  in  H.  0,  p.  266). 

The  other  two  passes  are  better  known.  (1)  One  leads  direct  to 
Germaniceia  up  the  course  of  the  Sultan  Su  past  Sozopetra-Zapetra  (Arabic 
Zibatra,  situated  at  Viran  Sheher,  four  miles  oflf  the  road  towards  the  right  ^) 
and  over  Tauros  by  Surghi,  Erkenek,  Pavrelu,  Inekli  on  the  Ak  Su,  and  past 
the  '  famous '  fortress  Adata  (Al-Hadath)  to  Germaniceia. 

(2)  The  other  pass  follows  this  same  route  as  far  as  Surghi  and  thence 
turns  south-eastwards  to  Perre  (Hisn  Mansur,  mod.  Adiaman)  and  Samosata- 
Samsat  (as  in  map  in  JST.  G.).  It  was  traversed  in  872  A.D.  by  a  detachment 
of  Basil's  army  despatched  from  his  base  camp  on  the  Zamuk  south-west  of 
Melitene.  This  column  after  passing  through  rh  areva  Ttj^  oBov  captured 
Zapetra,  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country,  and  took  Samosata :  whence  they 
returned  to  the  Zamuk. 


IV.  BOADS  RADIATING  FROM  SEBASTEIA. 

Almost  all  these  roads  join  one  or  other  of  the  routes  already  described. 
They  are  all  Roman  roads  except  Sebasteia-Tephrike  (3),  which  is  not  known 
to  be  Roman. 

(1)  Sebasteia-Caesareia. — ^This  road  is  of  considerable  importance  as 
aflFording  a  direct  route  from  Sivas  (on  the  great  military  road  of  the  Byzantine 
period)  to  Isauria  or  to  the  Cilician  Gates ;  and  as  such  it  was  used  e,g.  by 
Romanus  IV.  in  1069  when  he  wished  to  reach  the  Cilician  passes  without 
loss  of  time  in  order  to  intercept  the  rapid  retreat  of  the  light  Turkish 
horsemen.  The  road  is  clearly  marked  in  Prof.  Ramsay's  map  (p.  266)  and 
described  on  p.  270.  It  runs  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Halys  through 
Malandara,  Armaxa,  and  Aipolioi  to  Caesareia.  Aipolioi  is  the  Aepolion  of 
the  Armen.  Not,  and  the  name  is  preserved  in  mod.  Palas.^ 

(2)  Sebasteia-Germaniceia. — There  are  two  routes : — 

(a)  Sebasteia-Tzamandos-Ariarathia  and  thence  over  Kuru  Tchai  by 
Kokusos  to  Germaniceia.  The  change  in  the  position  of  Ariarathia 
necessitated  by  the  Armen.  Not,  and  the  recognition  of  Kuru  Tchai  as  the 


^  See  CI,  Rev.  l,c,  p.  138  f.  as  in  modem  Greek.'— Prof.  Ramsay  in   MS. 

'  '  Palas^AJToXfovs,  I  being  pronounced  as  y,      notes. 
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great  Anti-Tauros  pass  will  involve  a  modification  of  the  route  laid  down  in 
H.  G,  p.  274.  The  road  will  now  run  by  Tonosa-Tunus,  Karmalis  on  the 
Karmalas-Zamanti  (Viran  Sheher,  H.  G.  p.  289),  Tzamandos-Azizie, 
Ariarathia-Herpa  (at  Yere  Getchen),  and  thence  by  Kuru  Tchai  and 
Coduzabala  to  Sirica  and  Kokusos-Qeuksun.  At  Tzamandos  it  joins  the 
eastern  route  Caesareia-Azizie-Tomisa  [I.  (1)]  which  it  follows  to  Ariarathia- 
Herpa  and  there  leads  it  into  route  II.  (1)  to  Germaniceia. 

(&)  Sebasteia-Gurun-Arabissos-Germaniceia.  See  H.  G.  pp.  274-5- 
This  was  an  important  Roman  road,  used  also  in  Byzantine  times  as  affording 
a  direct  route  north  to  Sebasteia  from  Germaniceia  by  the  famous  Arabissos 
pass  pi.  (1)  a].  From  Sebasteia  it  runs  to  Blandi  (near  Ulash)  and  thence 
to  Euspoena-Ispa  (at  Deliklitash)  on  a  branch  of  the  Tokhma  Su,  the  course 
of  which  it  follows  to  Gauraina  (Gurun)  and  Lykandos-Lokana  where  it 
crosses  the  eastern  route.  About  midway  between  Euspoena  and  Gurun, 
near  Manjilik,  is  probably  to  be  placed  the  FauUcian  fortress  Abara-Amara. 
The  two  names  are  obviously  to  be  identified.  Amara  (Kedr.  II.  154)  was 
one  of  the  first  two  Paulician  cities,  the  other  being  Argoous-Argovan  (see 
note  on  Arga,  supra,  p.  27).  Abara  was  one  of  the  Paulician  forts  captured  by 
Basil  I.  in  872  in  his  march  from  Tephrike  by  Taranta-Derende  to  Melitene 
(Cont.  267,  Kedr.  207),  and  it  was  given  along  with  Sebasteia,  Larissa,  and 
other  cities  to  Senakerim,  prince  of  Asprakania,  by  Basil  11.  in  1021  (Kedr. 
II.  464).  It  was  a  rovpfia  of  the  Theme  Sebasteia  and  became  a  KKeiaovpa 
under  Romanus  IV.  (Const.  De  Adm.  Imp.  p.  228).  These  statements  seem 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  situated  on  the  pass  between  Sivas  and  Gurun, 
near  Manjilik  (see  Map).  From  Gurun  the  road  goes  to  Tanadaris-Tanir 
where  it  leads  into  the  Arabissos-Germaniceia  pass. 

(3)  Sebasteia-Tephrike  (Devrik). — This  road  leading  to  Tephrike  and 
thence  to  Zimara  (Zimarra)  on  the  Euphrates  was  of  great  importance  during 
the  Paulician  revolt  in  the  ninth  century.  It  is  probable  that  there  was 
also  a  road  of  some  kind  from  Euspoena  joining  a  road  from  Tephrike  at 
mod.  Kangal  and  thence  following  the  course  of  the  Kuru  Tchai  .to  Melitene. 
On  this  road  Aranga-Arani  was  perh^ips  situated  {H,  G.  p.  275).^  This  is 
the  direction  in  which  Basil  I.  marched  after  withdrawing  from  Melitene  in 
872,  capturing  Argaous-Argovan  and  several  other  Paulician  forts  in  this 
district. 


Before  I  go  on  to  give  some  proof  of  the  lines  laid  down  for  these 
roads  by  an  investigation  of  Byzantine  campaigns  which  passed  over  them 
it  will  be  useful  to  quote  and  endeavour  to  explain  the  passage  of  Niceph. 
De  Vel.  BelL  p.  250,  which  summarises  the  majority  of  the  routes  described 
above.  The  words  are  hi,'  oXa^  yhp  oBou  BieXOeiv  /3ov\rjd&(np  (sc.  the 
Saracens),  aTro  re  r&v  iv  XeXevKela  xXeio-ovp&v  koX  rod  r&v  'AvaroTuK&v 

^  This  might  possibly  be  the  '  Aragines  in  fioiKov  KlOos  near  the  Euphrates  (Kedr.  iL  421, 
Pharakn  *  of  the  Annen.  NoiUia,  Is  it  possible  aupra,  p.  24)  1  Prof.  Ramsay,  however,  think 
that  Pharakn  (= '  the  sheepfold ')  is  the  pass      that  Pharakn =£7erek  at  base  of  Mt.  Argaios. 
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difiaro^,  Ka6h  rh  Tavpitch  Sprj  rrfv  re  KtXixiav  Siopi^ovai  KairiraioKiav  re 
fcal  AvKavhoir  irpo^  rovroi^  Bk  (sc.  Bi*  o7a^  oBov  B  leXdec  v  fiovX,)  teal  ra 
(sc.  T.  opnf)  irapaxeifieva  FepfiavlKeidv  re  teal  'ABarav  ^  xal  to  Karjaovv  xal 
/cal  Tov  (?)  Aaovda  MeTurrjvrfv  re  xal  rh  K.aXovBta'  koX  ra  irepaOev  rov 
Evif>pdTov  irorafiov  Btopi^ovra  ti]v  T€  rov  Xai/f^rt  Xeyofieprfv  ')(o>pav  koX  rrjv 
iroX^fuav  a^i  ^Pci>/juipotnr6\€0)^'  iv  okoi^  T0Z9  roiovroi^  Ocfiaa-iy  Bi  ola^  &v 
6B0U  v'7ro<rrp4(f>ovT€^  BuXOeip  irpo^  rrjv  IBlav  /SovXrjO&iriv,  k.tX. 

The  importance  of  this  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that  Nicephorus  is 
speaking  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  country  gained  during  the  wars 
against  the  Saracens.  But  the  passage  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
especially  the  first  clause  {airo.  .  .  .  AvKavBov)^  which  can  hardly  be  right  as 
it  stands  (if  the  words  are  taken  strictly)  :  for  the  passes  between  Seleukeia 
and  the  Anatolic  Theme  cannot  be  the  passes  leading  from  Cilicia  over 
Tauros  into  the  Themes  of  Cappadocia  and  Lykandos !  The  meaning  must 
be  (1)  the  passes  from  the  Anatolic  Theme  over  Isauria  to  Seleukeia,  and 
(2)  those  on  the  west  of  Mount  Argaios,  especially  the  Cilician  Gates,  and 
probably  also  the  passes  to  Sis;  (3)  the  passes  across  the  Tauros  Moun- 
tains overlying  the  district  of  Germaniceia  and  Adata  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Anti-Tauros  region  (Kaesoun  ^  and  Daoutha)  on  the  other,  i,e.  the  passes 
to  Germaniceia;  (4)  the  passes  across  the  Tauros  Mountains  overlying 
Melitene  and  Kaloudia  (Claudias),  i,e.  the  passes  from  Melitene  into  Komma- 
gene :  and  (5)  the  passes  beyond  the  Euphrates  leading  from  the  district 
between  Tomisa  and  RomanopolLs-Palu  (Xai/fir)  into  Saracen  territory.  Cf 
Const/s  words,  to  Bk  Xai/J^r  koX  17  *P<ofiavo7r,  KXeiaovpa  {De  Adm.  Imp,  p.  226). 


Part  II. 

CAMPAIGNS  IN  THE  CAPPADOCIAN  DISTRICT  SHOWING  THE 

ROUTES  DESCRIBED, 

HcraclitLS*8  March  in  626  (Theoph,  pp.  312-313).  Routes  traversed  : 
Samosata — Germaniceia  [under  II.  (1)  ] ;  (?)  Germaniceia-  Arabissos — Sebas- 
teia[II.  (l)a  and  IV.  (2)  a]. 

After  reaching  Samosata  by  way  of  Martyropolis  and  Amida,  Heraclius 
took  the  direct  road  to  Germaniceia,  passing  Adata  on  the  way.  Theo- 
phanes'  description  of  his  subsequent  route  is  confused ;  and  it  seems  best 
to  accept  Prof.  Ramsay's  correction  "ASara  (for  \Bava)  and  the  slight 
transposition  which  makes  the  sentence  read  irepdaa^  rrjv  "ABara  ei?  Tepfi. 


^  Perhaps  taken  as  a  fern,  sing.,  but  ordin-  should  strictly  be  included  under  r^  Ka%  koX  rh 

arily  r^p^SZwra,     'ASaray  in  Bonn  ed.  is  clearly  Aoow^o  but  Niceph.  is  evidently  thinking  of  the 

wrong.  passes  leading    from   the  Anti-Tauros   region 

'  From  this  passage  alone  it  would  be  natural  generally  across  Tauros    to   Germaniceia  and 

to  connect  Eaesoun  with  modem  Khesun  in  Adata,     The  Sis  passes  ought  to  come  under 

Eommagene,  south  of  Besne  :  but  see  above  II.  those  leading  from  the  Theme  Lykandos  into 

(2)  and  campaign  of  877  iirfra.     The  Sis  passes  Cilicia. 
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a<f>iK€To  Koi  TTokiv  TOP  Tavpov  vTrep^h^  ^\0€  irpb^  rov  ^dpov}  The  route 
taken  by  Heraclius  will  then  be  the  Arabissos  pass  (which  was  the 
ordinary  route)  to  the  Saros  which  he  crossed  by  a  bridge,  a  solid  structure 
with  TTpoTTvpyia  capable  of  defence,  such  as  we  might  expect  to  find  on  this 
road.  While  he  lay  encamped  there,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  Persian 
general,  Shahrbaraz,  who  had  reached  the  Euphrates  before  him,  and  broken 
down  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Samosata,  but  had  failed  to  intercept  his 
retreat.  The  Persians  succeeded  in  bringing  on  a  battle  but  were  defeated. 
Heraclius  then  continued  his  march  to  Sebasteia,  when  he  went  into  winter 
quarters. 

Basir$  Campaign  in  876-7  2  (Theoph.  Cont.  p.  277  ff,  Kedr.  II. 
213  flF.).  Routes  traversed :  Caesareia — Kokusos — Germaniceia.  [II.  (1)  6]  ; 
and  the  passes  towards  Sis  [II.  (2)  a  &  b]. 

To  understand  Basirs  movements  in  877,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  his 
march  into  Kommagene  in  that  year  was  not  a  mere  isolated  expedition,  but 
part  of  a  concerted  scheme  to  drive  the  Saracens  out  of  the  whole  Tauros  region. 
Operations  were  being  simultaneously  carried  on  in  the  north  against  the 
remnants  of  the  Paulician  community,  in  the  south-west  against  Loulon  and 
Tarsus,  and  by  Basil  himself  against  the  country  between  Caesareia  and 
Adata.     The  Arabs  did  not  really  conquer  this  region :  they  merely  held  it  by 
strong   garrisons   in  the  various  fortresses,  levying  imposts   on  the  Greek 
inhabitants ;  and  consequently  the  capture  of  these  strongholds  would  mean 
the  recovery  of  the  whole  country.     This  was  Basil's  object.     In  876  the 
fortress  Loulon,  commanding  the  Tyana-Tarsus  pass  and  therefore  occupying 
a    very    important    strategic    position   (Cont.   277),   which    *  through    the 
negligence  of  preceding  Emperors  had  been  captured  by  the  Saracens  and 
fortified  and  garrisoned  by  them  on  account  of  its  natural  strength,'  was 
recovered  by  Basil's  generals.     This  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the 
fort  Melouos,  on  the  Laranda-Kelenderis  pass.    About  the  same  time  the 
Paulician   town  Katabatala,*  to  which   the  Paulician  refugees  had  retired 
after  the   fall  of  Tephrike   (873),    was   taken  and   sacked.      Next  spring 
(877)  these  successes  were  followed  up  by  an  expedition  against  the  inter- 
mediate country  (between  Caesareia  and  Kommagene)  undertaken  by  Basil 
himself,  while  his  generals  continued  the  war  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarsus  and 
against  the  Paulicians  in  the  north  (see  n.  37).     Starting  from  Caesareia, 
Basil  sent  forth  a  detachment  to  pioneer  the  way  and  followed  himself  with 
the  main  body.     The  detachment  captured  the  forts  Psilo-kastellon  (Cont. 


*  See  Class.  Review^  I.e.  p.  140  note,   and  most  improbable  that  he  would  cross  (l)Amanos, 

jy.  Gf.  p.  311.     Jf  the  text  of  Theoph.  is  right,  (2)  Tauros  by  Cilician  Gates,  and  thence  by  a 

the  description  is  obviously  very  bad.     It  may  most  difficult  route  come  round  to  Sivas. 

be  answered  that  he  tneant  to  say  *  on  his  way  '  The  date  is  877,  not  880,  for  Sima,  whd 

over  Tauros  (Amauos,  ct  Mick  Att.  120,  Skyl.  submitted  to  Basil,  was  killed  by  Tulun  of 

677)  he  reached  Germaniceia,  and  passing  Adana  Egypt  in  878    (Weil,    Qesch,   der   Khal.    ii 

came  to  the  Saros.'    Jf  so,  the  text  requires  473  n.). 

much  alteration,  for  the  proper  order  is  Ger-  •  Kedr.  calls  it  Kameia. 
maniceia — Amanos — Saros — Adana  ;   and  it  is 
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Xylo-kastron,  Kedr.)  and  Paramo-kastellon  (Phyro-kastron,  Kedr.).  Then 
the  fortress  Phalakron  voluntarily  surrendered.  These  forts  lay  between 
Caesareia  and  the  Earmalas-Zamanti  on  the  routes  leading  into  the  two  Sis 
passes  and  the  pass  over  Anti-Tauros  towards  Kokusos,  Basil's  plan  obviously 
being  to  secure  all  the  passes  as  he  advanced  southwards.^  Basil  then 
crossed*  the  Onopniktes  (Kannalas)  and  the  Emir  of  Anazarbos  (Anazarbe) 
along  with  the  troops  from  Melitene  fled  before  his  advance  (^Trel  vyyi^e, 
Kedr.),  thus  leaving  him  free  to  secure  the  passes  beyond  the  Karmalas. 
This  was  effected  by  the  capture  of  Kaisos  [or  Eatasama ;  Easama,  Eedr.], 
Robam  [Eedr.  gives  Earba],  Endelechone  ^  or  Andala  [Ardala,  Eedr.],  and 
Eremo-syk6a  (or  -sykaea,  Cont.) ;  and  thereupon  Simas  *  the  son*  of  Tael,' 
who  held  the  passes  of  the  Tauros  (i,e.  Anti-Tauros)  and  harassed  the  Roman 
borders,  submitted  to  Basil,  who  then  crassed  the  River  Saros  and  continued 
his  advance  towards  Eoukousos  (Eokusos). 

These  fortresses  are  again  to  be  looked  for  on  the  passes  leading  to  Sis.* 
Eaisos  and  Robam  cannot  be  identified  with  Ibn  Ehordadbeh's  Eaisoum 
and  Ra*ban  (De  Goeje's  Trans,  p.  70)  which  are  frontier  fortresses  of  Meso- 
potamia and  identical  with  the  Armenian  Ehesoun,  modem  Ehesun  (south 
of  Besne),  and  the  Armenian  Rhaban,  south-west  of  Ehesun,  between  that 
town  and  Marash  (St.  Martin,  i/i^.  sur  rArmenie,  I.  p.  194).  But  Eaisos 
should  probably  be  connected  with  Eabissos  of  JVoL  I.  and  Ptolemy's  Eabassos 
in  Eataonia,  and  Niceph's.  to  Kar)(rovv  (see  above),  to  Karja-ovv  then  is  the 
district  of  Eaisos-Eabissos,  which  is  itself  to  be  placed  on  the  more  easterly 
of  the  two  passes  over  Anti-Tauros  towards  Sis,  nearly  opposite  to  Eiskisos- 
Eisken  on  the  western  pass. 

Arrived  at  Eokusos-Qeuksun,  Basil  set  fire  to  the  woods  round  the 
town  and  then  plunged  into  the  defiles  of  Tauros,  cutting  his  way  through 
the  pathless  forests,  ®  and  cheering  on  his  men  by  his  personal  exertions, 
past  Eallipolis  and  Padasia  to  Germaniceia.  The  Arabs  remained  within 
their  walls,  not  venturing  to  oflFer  him  battle,  but  as  the  siege  of  the  town 
was  hopeless  he  passed  on  to  Adata  (Adapa  in  Eedr.,  tt  for  t),  which  he 
besieged  in  vain.  He  then  devastated  the  adjacent  country  and  captured  the 
iroKl'xyiov  Geronta  (?  Geron).  After  another  attempt  on  Adata,  he  retired 
cautiously  in  fear    of  an  ambush,  and    after  receiving   the  submission   of 

^  Plialakron  may  be  Frakhtin  (Forakhtin)  on  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  curious  name 

the  western  pass  to  Sis ;  the  -tin  is  the  Arabic  Onopniktes  is  a  popular  word  expressing  the 

word  Din  widely  adopted  in  Turkish  [W.  M.  difficulty  of  fording  the  river  (iJvoj,  irviy^ur). 

R.].       Psilo-,   Xylo-,    etc.    are    all    Graecized  '  Cont.  says  t^i  *Vofi^  llroi  '£r^Xcx<(n)r  v 

forms.  w6p$riffis  y4yoptVf  tfia  Z\  ical  ^  r^y  'Av8cU.ov  : 

'  Cont.  and  Kedr.  do  not  precisely  say  so  ;  probably  to  be  changed  to  tris  *hvl^Xov  Ijroi 

after  enumerating  cUl  the  forts  they  say  vaguely  *E  k  8  e  X. 

rhr  'Ovovyiicniy  \§y6fji€vov  worafihr  ical  rhr  :Upov  *  Simas  was  not  *  son  of  Tael  *  but  his  sur- 

itawfpdaat,  knowing  only  that  the  forts  were  in  name  was  Tawil,  i.e,  '  the  tall'  (Weil,  I.e.  ii. 

this  district  somewhere.     The  Saracen  army  p.  473  n.). 

would  not  take  to  flight,  nor  would  Simas,  *  who  '  Endelechone  —  Andala    may   perhaps    be 

held  the  Tauros  passes '  (ir^ra),  submit  before  Enderessi  on  the  western  pass. 

Basil  had  reached  the  Kannalas,  as  their  language  ^  Which  shows  that  this  was  not  the  ordinary 

would  imply.  route  to  Germaniceia. 

D  2 
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Abdelomel,  S9  r&v  eKeiae  roirwv  eKvpUvae,  returned  across  Mount  Argaeos  to 
Caesareia.  Here  he  received  the  news  of  his  generals*  victories,^  which 
were  soon  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  from  the  district  of 
Koloneia  and  from  Loulon, — they  are  said  to  be  Saracens  and  Kurds 
(KoupTol)  from  Tarsus  and  the  Paulician  fortresses, — and  after  slaughtering 
them  all  he  returned  by  Midaion,  where  his  army  went  into  winter  quarters, 
to  Constantinople. 

Campaign  of  Roinaniis  IV,  in  1068  (Mich.  Attal.  pp.  104  flf.,  Skyl.  pp. 
668  flf.).  Routes  traversed :  Caesareia-Lykandos  [I.  (1)]  Sebasteia-Kokusos- 
Germaniceia- Aleppo  [IV.  (2)  a  and  II.  (1)  6] ;  through  Cilicia  by  Cilician 
Gates  to  Constantinople  [II.  (3)  6] ;  the  Turks  traverse  I.  (1)  to  Amorion. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  campaigns  against  the  marauding  bands  of 
Seljuks,  whose  ever-increasing  raids  made  Asia  Minor  insecure  from  end  to 
end.  In  the  spring  of  1068  Romanus  set  out  from  Constantinople  with  the 
intention  of  operating  first  of  all  against  the  Turks  on  the  northern  frontier. 
He  advanced  through  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  i,e,  by  the  military  road  passing 
through  Dorylaion  and  Sebasteia,  and  when  he  had  got  as  far  (apparently) 
as  Basilika  Therma,  the  Turks  made  a  feint  of  retiring  before  him,  and  he 
resolved  to  march  southwards  into  Syria  against  the  Saracens  of  Aleppo 
(Xa\€7r)  who,  in  concert  with  the  Turks,  were  constantly  attacking  Antioch 
as  the  first  step  in  a  scheme  for  the  reconquest  of  the  whole  of  Syria.  He 
therefore  left  the  road  leading  'straight  to  Sebasteia  and  Koloneia'  and 
marched  southwards  obviously  by  the  road  leading  to  Caesareia  and  thence 
by  the  eastern  route  [I.  (1)]  to  Lykandos,  where  he  intended  to  remain 
during  the  hot  season  and  then  advance  into  Syria  in  the  autumn.  While 
encamped  here,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Turks  had  made  a  sudden 
raid  on  Neocaesareia-Niksar  and  were  returning  again  loaded  with  their 
spoils.  Without  losing  a  moment,  he  marched  rapidly  northwards  again  Zia 
aTpair&v  BvafiaTCDv  towards  Sebasteia,  and  as  he  approached  the  town,  he 
ordered  the  main  body  of  his  army  under  Andronikos  to  proceed  thither, 
while  he  himself  with  the  cavalry  hurried  over  the  hills  between  Argaous 
and  Tephrike  ^  in  pursuit  of  the  rapidly  retreating  Turks.  This  means  that 
he  marched  along  the  Gurun-Sivas  road  [IV.  (2)  b]  about  as  far  as  Abara- 
Amara  and  then  struck  right  across  the  hill-country  towards  Tephrike  and 
the  north-east.  By  this  cross-march  (Kara  to  iyKapaiov)  he  succeeded  in 
overtaking  the  marauders  and  compelled  them  to  relinquish  their  plunder 
and  prisoners.  He  then  rejoined  his  army  at  Sebasteia  (beginning  of  October) 
and  after  a  halt  of  three  days  marched  south  again  by  the  defiles  of  Kokusos 
{Bi^  T&p  T%  KovKovao€  avXtovmv)  to  Germaniceia.     Evidently,  therefore,  he 

^  This  means  that  the  war  begun  the  year  the  order  of  the  words  does  not  prove  that 

l>efore  in  the  south-west  and  north  was  being  Argaous  is  north  of  Tephrike  :  he  has  just  said 

carried  on  at  the  same  time  as  Basil's  expedition  :  €v0v  KoXuvflas  Koi  2c)3a<rT€(at.  The  site  assigned 

next  year  (878)  Abdallaa,  Emir  of  Tarsus,  was  to  Argaous  {mpra)  at  Aigovan  suits  this  passage 

decisively  defeated  at  Podandos.  welL 

^  rrjs  Tc  Tc^pcjic^t  Koi  rns  *kpyaov  (Skyl.  670)  : 
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took  the  route  by  Tzamandos  and  the  Kuru  Tchai  pass.     Before  reaching 
Germaniceia,  i.e.  probably  from  Kokusos,  he  despatched  a  large  division  to 
Melitene   to   guard   the   frontier  [route   I.  (2)]  and   prevent  Apsinalios  or 
Ausinalios  [  =  Afechin  (Weil,  l.c,  iii.  p.  112,  n,  2)],  the  Turkish  commander  in 
these  parts,  from  raiding  across  the  Euphrates.     So  inefficiently  was  the 
command  executed  that  a  band  of  Turks  actually  passed  Melitene  before  the 
very  eyes  of  the  garrison  and  fell  upon  Romanus'  foraging  parties,  some  of 
which  they  cut  off.     They  must  therefore  have  crossed  into  Kommagene  by 
the  Melitene-Qermaniceia  pass  [HI.  (1)].     Romanus,  after  leaving  German- 
iceia entered  the  district  {Oifui)  called  by  the  Armenians  TeXovx  [Doliche,^ 
the  Dolouk  of  Ibn  Khordadbeh  (p.  70),  mod.  Duluk,  two  hours  north-west  of 
Aintab],  and   thence   passed  on  to  Aleppo,  at  this  time  under  the  Emir 
Mahmud    (Map^/iiowTto?).      After    ravaging    the    country    around    without 
attacking  the  town  itself,  Romanus  marched  against  Hierapolis  (Membidj) 
which    he    captured    and    fortified    as    an   outpost   to   guard    the   Syrian 
frontier.    While  he  was  engaged  in  besieging  the  Acropolis,  Mahmud  made 
an  imexpected  advance  from  Aleppo  and  inflicted  a  serious  defeat  on  the 
troops  set  to  guard  the  part  of  the  town  already  captured :  but  the  disaster 
was  avenged  after  the  final  capture  of  the  town  by  a  night  attack  on  the 
Saracen  camp,  which  freed  the  Emperor  from  ftirther  molestation.    Placing 
Membidj  under  a  <npaTtf^6<;,  he  advanced  to  Azas,*  which  he  failed  to  take, 
then  entered  the  country  of  Ausonitis  where  he  burned  Katma  ^  (a  fort  of 
the  Emir  of  Aleppo)  and  encamped  at  TerchSJa  (Tarchola).     Shortly  after 
this  he  entered  Byzantine  territory  and  marching  in  the  direction  of  Antioch 
captured  by  the  way  a  town  Artach  (near  Antioch),  which  was  evacuated  by 
its  Saracen  inhabitants.    At  this  point  he  determined,  in  consideration  of  the 
exhaustion  of  his  troops,  not  to  proceed  to  Antioch  but  turned  towards  north- 
west   and   crossing    Mt.   Amanos    by  the   Syrian  Gates   (Beilan  pass,   at 
tcXeiaovpai  St'  &v  fi  KoiXrj  ^vpla  rr}^  KcXiKia^  ycDpl^erat)  reached  Alexandres 
(Alexandretta).     Thence  he  marched  by  the  road  which  skirts  the  Amanos 
range  (top  Tavpov),  until  he  emerged  into  the  plain  of  Issos ;   whence  he 
marched  through  Cilicia  and  the  Gilician  Gates  to  Podandos.     Just  as  he 
was  entering  Typsarion  or  Gytarion  (Skyl.)  which  Prof.  Ramsay  with  great 
probability  locates  at  the  point  where  the  Tarsus-Tyana  and  Tarsus-Caesareia 
('Maurianon'   and   'Karydion')  passes  forked,  ho  received  reports  of  the 
mismanagement   of  the  general  sent  to   Melitene  to    guard    the    frontier, 
who   had   allowed   the   Turks  to  cross  the  Euphrates  and  pass  along  the 
'Eastern  road'  [I.  (1)]   by   Caesareia  to   Amorion,  which   they   took   and 
plundered.     They  had  left  their  camp  at  a  place  called  Chalceus  {t§  tov 
XaTucia^  TOTToOeaif)  near  Tzamandos,  where  the  Roman  general  had  his 
troops  stationed ;    but   so   far  from   suffering  any  inconvenience  from  his 

^  AoXtxh  becomes  Doloak  and  then  again  in  Chesney.   It  is  called  **A(dCtoy,  two  days'  march 

Greek  TtAo^x  '    I*  is  mentioned  both  as  ir6\i$  from  Berroia  (Aleppo),"  in  Kedr.  ii.  492. 
and  as  $4fia  in  Kedr.  ii.  494.  >    Modem    Kutma,   nearer   Antioch.      The 

'  '  Azaz  is  about  twenty  miles  north  by  west  description  of  the  march  is  very  accurate. 
of  Aleppo,'  Finlay,  i.  472  quoting  from  CoL 
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presence  there,  the  Turks  on  their  return  had  actually  defeated  him  and  shut 
hioi  up  in  the  fort.  Consequently  the  Emperor  finding  himself  unahle  to 
pursue  them  returned  direct  to  Constantinople. 

Ramanus'  campaign  in  1069  (Mich.  Attal.  122  ffi,  Skyl.  678  flf.).  Routes 
traversed:  Caesareia — Melitene,  over  Euphrates,  [I  (1)]  and  thence  north  to 
Acilisene;  Koloneia  —  Sebasteia  —  Caesareia  —  Herakleia  [IV.  (1)  and  II. 
(3)6];  Melitene  —  Caesareia  —  Iconium  [I.  (1)  and  II.  (3)  J];  Iconium — 
Seleukeia — by  Syrian  Gates  to  Aleppo. 

In  1069  Romanus  undertook  a  second  campaign  against  the  Seljuks. 
After  quelling  the  rebellion  of  Crispin,  a  Norman  noble  in  his  service,  he 
arrived  with  a  large  force  at  Caesareia  and  continued  his  march  eastwards  to 
Larissa,  where  he  heard  that  a  Turkish  horde  was  engaged  in  pillaging  the 
country  in  the  vicinity.  A  detachment  despatched  against  them  was  driven 
back  in  rout,  and  Romanus  then  moved  onwards  towards  Melitene.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  pitching  his  camp,  the  Turks  suddenly  appeared  and, 
occupying  the  higher  ground,  proceeded  to  attack  the  Byzantine  army  in  the 
plain  below,  but  were  defeated.  Romanus  allowed  them  to  retreat  without 
molestation  and  when  he  followed  them  three  days  afterwards  they  crossed 
the  Euphrates  and  encamped  there,  waiting  till  he  should  return  home. 
When  he  had  advanced  within  less  than  two  days*  march  of  Melitene,  he 
thought  of  returning  again  and  abandoning  a  wearisome  and  fruitless 
pursuit,  merely  leaving  a  force  to  guard  the  frontier;  but  he 
finally  determined  to  cross  the  Euphrates  and  march  against  ^Xidr,  mod. 
Akhlat,  on  Lake  Van,  hoping  by  the  capture  of  the  town  to  secure  the 
Armenian  frontier  and  arrest  the  ruinous  incursions  of  the  Turks.  Accord- 
ingly he  advanced  by  Melitene  and  crossed  the  river  (t^9  irpoacDT^pm 
(f>€pov<n]f;  TJyfraro  I©?  top  Ev<l>p.  SiairepaiddOeU  k.t,\.\  compelling  the  Turks 
to  retreat  inland  (et?  tA  a<f>iT€pa).  The  line  of  march  is  thus  the  '  Eastern 
road '  [  I.  (1)].  The  direct  route  from  this  point  to  Akhlat  went  by  Kharput 
and  Romanopolis — Palu  and  thence  through  difficult  country  to  Van  {supra). 
This  route  he  followed  for  a  short  distance  (<»9  yh.p  eiOv^  rrj^  'PcDfiavo'jr. 
ikavvcov  i^alvero,  i^  ^9  ^  irpb^  to  XXictr  Kd0oho<;  hih  aTevaw&v  iiruyiverat, 
fieraa-Tpiyfra*:  rffp  yvdfirjv ,  .)  and  then  suddenly  halted  iv  fiaOei  rSirtp,  where 
he  divided  his  army  and  placed  the  stronger  division  under  the  command  of 
Philaretos  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  while  he  himself  turned  north- 
wards,^ preferring  a  cooler  climate.  After  passing  over  rough  and  mountain- 
ous country,  he  reached  a  place  called  Anthias,  a  fertile  and  well-watered 
spot  amidst  high  mountains.  It  should  be  looked  for  in  the  watershed  south 
of  Mezur  Dagh.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  cross  "  Mount  Tauros,  called  by  the 
inhabitants  Movfovpo?,"  i.e.  Mezur  Dagh  (Arabic  Jabal  Mazur),  and  passing 
a  second  time  over  the  Euphrates  entered  KeT^alvr)  (Acilisene,  Skyl. 
KeXrf^yvi/),  which  is  accurately  described  as  separated  from  Mezur  Dagh  by 
the  river.    While  encamped  here  he  received  intelligence  that  Philaretos  had 


*  The  crossing  of  Mun^d  Tchai  is  uot  mentioned,  but  must  be  assumed. 
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been  defeated  by  the  Turks  and  the  routed  troops  soon  arrived  at  his  camp, 
fleeing  by  way  of  Anthias  and  Mezur  Dagh.  The  Turks  pursued  for  some 
distance,  but  finding  the  country  impracticable  for  light  horsemen,  they 
turned  back,  crossed  the  Euphrates  above  Melitene,  and  over-ran  Cappadocia 
in  their  usual  manner,  making  for  the  populous  but  defenceless  city  of 
Iconium  (Konia).  Romanus  rallied  his  forces  and  determined  to  intercept 
their  return.  His  first  plan  was  to  "lead  his  army  through  the  town  of 
Keramon  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Melitene,*'  but  it  was 
pointed  out  that  this  route  ran  through  a  deserted  and  pillaged  district  where 
supplies  would  be  hard  to  obtain,  and  that  time  would  be  wasted  in  traversing 
ground  where  it  was  necessary  to  march  in  single  file.  The  route  indicated  is 
not  clear,  but  apparently  it  crossed  Mezur  Dagh  towards  Murad  Tchai  and 
Melitene.^  In  any  case  he  abandoned  this  idea  and  marched  through 
Koloneia  and  the  Armeniac  Theme  to  Sebasteia,  i,e.  '"y  the  road  Satala — 
Koloneia — Nicopolis — Sebasteia.  At  Sebasteia  he  learned  that  the  Turks 
were  marching  through  Lycaonia  and  Piaidia  on  their  way  to  Iconium  ^  and 
so  he  advanced  to  Herakleia — Kybistra  (Eregli),  i.e,  by  the  road  through 
Caesareia  [IV.  (1)]  and  thence  by  Tyana  to  Herakleia  [II.  (3)  b].  Hearing 
at  this  point  that  the  Turks  had  sacked  Iconium  and  were  returning,  he 
despatched  a  detachment  to  Cilicia  to  eflfect  a  junction  with  Katatourios,  the 
governor  (**duke")  of  Antioch,  whom  he  requested  to  secure  the  passes  east 
of  Mopsuestia  (Missis).  The  Turks  marched  S*^  t&v  t^?  SeXeu/ce/a?  op&v 
and,  as  they  emerged  into  the  plain  of  Tarsus,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Armenian  inhabitants  but  escaped,  with  the  loss  of  their  booty,  through 
Cilicia.  Being  informed  by  Greek  captives  that  a  force  waa  awaiting  them  at 
Mopsuestia,  they  avoided  the  town  and  after  a  short  halt  at  Blatilibas 
(Baltolibas,  SkyL)  hurriedly  crossed  Amanos  (to  ^ap/SapBiKOP  Spo^)  by  the 
Syrian  Gates  to  Aleppo.  Romanus  learning  of  their  escape  at  Claudiopolis, 
whither  he  had  advanced  to  meet  them,  left  a  force  to  operate  against  other 
Turkish  bands  and  returned  to  Constantinople. 

Th^  First  Crtisade  in  1097.^  Routes  :  Nicaea — Dorylaion — Iconium — 
Herakleia  (Eregli)  ;  thence  to  Tarsus — Adana — Syrian  Gates — Antioch 
[under  II.  (3)  b  etc.]  ;  Herakleia — Caesareia — Kokusos — Germaniceia — 
Antioch  [H.  (3)  b  and  II.  (1)  b]. 

After  the  capture  of  Nicaea,  the  Crusaders  proceeded  by  Dorylaion  and 
Iconium  to  Hcrakleia^ — Kybistra,  which  was  evacuated  by  the  Turks  on  their 
approach.  At  this  point  the  army  divided.  Baldwin  and  Tancred  with  their 
own  following  marched  southward  by  Podandos  and  the  Cilician  Gates  to 
Tarsus,  which  they  captured  without  difBculty ;  whereupon  Adana  (Addana, 

^  Keramon  can  hardly  bo  connected  with  rh  [11.  (3)  6]. 

Ktfatdffto¥  on  the  Zarnuk,  the  most  easterly  '  I  have  followed  the  accounts  of  the  Latin 

tributary  of  Tokhma  Su  (Melas)  flowing  past  writers  in  Migne's   Patrol,    Lot,    vols.    clvL 

Melitene  (Theoph.  Cont  268).  (Quibert)  and  civ.   (Rob.   Mou.,  Tudebodius, 

"  The  Turks  therefore  took  their  favourite  etc), 
route  by  Caesareia  [I.  (1)]  and  thence  to  Iconium 
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Rad.  Cadom.;  Athena,  Guibert  728  etc.)  and  Mopsuestia  (called  Mamistra, 
Mamysta,  Manustra)  voluntarily  surrendered.  From  Mopsuestia  Baldwin 
marched  (through  Araanus  Gates)  across  the  Euphrates  to  Edessa,  while 
Tancred  proceeded  by  the  Syrian  Gates  to  Antioch.  Leaving  Herakleia,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Frankish  army  under  Raymond,  Bohemond,  and  Godfrey 
took  a  longer  route.  They  entered  the  '  Armenian  country/  and  marching  by 
Tyana  towards  Caesareia  reached  a  certain  fortress  on  an  impregnable  site, 
which  they  made  no  attempt  to  take.  This  fort  is  not  Tyana  (in  the  plain)  but 
Kyzistra  (see  on  II.  (3)  6),  mod.  Zengibar  Kalesi,  half  an  hour  west  of  Develi 
Kara  Hissar,  "  a  striking  mediaeval  castle  on  a  lofty  two-peaked  hill .... 
which  has  been  (prob.  not  correctly)  identified  with  Nora,  where  Eumenes 
defied  Antigonus  in  320  B.  c."  (Hogarth  in  Sir  C.  Wilson's  Handbook  p.  163). 
After  passing  Kyzistra  they  reached  Caesareia,  where  they  were  welcomed  by 
the  inhabitants.  TB^y  thus  took  the  route  traversed  by  Romanus  in  1069 
(in  the  opposite  direction).  At  Caesareia  they  turned  again  towards  Antioch. 
Marching  no  doubt  by  the  Kuru  Tchai  pass,  they  arrived  first  at  Plastentia, 
a  town  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country  (multae  pulchritudinis  et 
situs  uberrimi  civitatem),  which  had  been  besieged  in  vain  by  the  Turks  for 
three  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders,  who  were  received  with  open 
gates.  Plastentia^  is  evidently  the  Armen.  Ablastha,  Syriac  Ablestin, 
which  has  usually  been  identified  with  Albistan,  but  should  apparently  be 
placed  in  the  upper  Saros  valley.  Thence  they  moved  onwards  to  Coxon 
(Guiierty  730 ;  Coxan,  Tudebod,  776  ;  Cosor,  Rob.  Mon.  695),  i,e,  Geuksun — 
Kokusos,  which  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.*  From 
Geuksun  they  marched  towards  Marash  by  a  route  so  exceedingly  difficult 
that  it  calls  forth  from  the  monk  Tudebodius  such  choice  epithets  as  diabolica, 
eicsecrata  montanea.  It  is  described  as  a  narrow  path  (arctus  et  nimis  scrupeus 
calles  praeruptus,  Guibert),  so  broken  and  steep  that  everybody  alike  had  to  go 
on  foot  and  it  was  impossible  to  pass  by  the  man  in  front.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  they  did  not  take  the  pass  traversed  by  Basil  in  877  and  by 
Romanus  in  1068,  i.e.  the  Ayer  Bel  pass  by  Kallipolis  and  Padasia,  which  by 
general  testimony  is  by  far  the  easiest  road  through  the  eastern  Tauros  (see 
the  interesting  account  by  Hogarth,  Mod.  and  Anc.  Roads  in  Hast.  Asia  Minor, 
p.  20),  but  the  route  by  Geben  along  Kursulu  Su  and  round  Dolaman  Dagh 
to  the  Jihun — Pyramos  and  thence  to  Marash.  In  the  description  of  this 
pass  in  Sir  C.  Wilson's  Handbook,  Mr.  Hogarth  says,  "  it  crosses  the  spurs  of 
Dolaman  Dagh  by  a  very  difficult  rocky  path.  The  descent  to  the  Kursulu 
Su  which  has  run,  with  several  falls,  through  a  deep  chasm,  is  very  steep,  and 
there  is  an  equally  bad  ascent,  the  path  being  in  places  only  a  foot  wide  "  (p. 
271).  Compare  the  words  used  by  Robert,  the  monk  of  Reims,  who  gives  a 
vivid  account  of  the  soldiers*  despair, '  Semita  n>on  amplius  qtuim  unius  pedis 
spatio  dilatabatur'  (p.  695).^ 

'The  namo  is  given  by  Baldric.  ^  Yon  Moltke,  quoted  by  Hogarth  in  Mod. 

^  *  In  qua  erat  maxima  ubertas  atque  stipata  and  Anc.  Hoods,  etc.  p.  20,  describes  the  road 

omnibus  bonis  quae    nobis    erant  necessaria,'  from  Marash  to  Geuksun  as  difficult.     This  may 

Tudeb.  I.e.  I  so  Guibert,  etc.  have  been  the  route  he  took. 
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After  emerging  from  this  '  exsecrata  montanea/  the  Crusaders  reached 
Marash  (Marasim,  Guibert  and  Rob,  Man.;  Marusim,  Tudeb.)y  where  they  were 
hospitably  received,  and  aft^er  a  day's  rest  proceeded  towards  Antioch. 

Basies  campaign  of  872  ^  (Theoph.  Cont.  267  flf.,  Kedr.  207  flf).  Routes : 
Military  Road  to  Tephrike  [IV.  (3)] ;  thence  by  IV.  (2)  6  to  Gurun  and  [by 
L  (1)]  to  Derende  and  over  the  hills  to  R.  Zamuk  (west  of  Melitene). 

In  872  Basil  marched  against  the  Paulicians  by  the  Dorylaion — 
Sebasteia  road  to  Tephrike.  Failing  to  take  the  town,  he  captured  several 
of  their  fortresses,  the  most  important  being  Abara — Amara  on  the  Sivas — 
Derende  road  {supra).  As  he  marched  southwards  along  this  road,  Taranta — 
Derende  submitted  and  its  submission  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
Lokana — Lykandos.  From  Derende  he  then  crossed  the  hill-country  between 
the  Tokhma  Su  (Melas)  and  the  Sultan  Su  (Arab.  Karakis)  to  a  position  on 
the  river  Zamuk  (supra),  south-west  of  Melitene,  sending  a  detachment 
against  Zapetra  (Viran  Sheher)  and  Samosata— Samsat.  When  this  detach- 
ment returned,  he  marched  on  Melitene.  The  Emir's  forces  sallied  out  to  meet 
him  but  were  defeated  and  shut  up  within  their  walls.  It  was  hopeless, 
however,  to  attempt  to  besiege  the  strongly  fortified  town  and  Basil  marched 
northwards  again  through  the  Paulician  territory  by  way  of  Argaous — 
Argovan,  which  he  captured.  Several  other  forts  were  taken  in  the  country 
between  Argaous  and  Arauraca  (which  seems  to  be  the  place  meant  by 
Ararach — Rachat),  and  Basil  then  returned  home.  Tephrike  was  taken  and 
the  Paulician  community  crushed  in  the  following  year  (873). 


EXCUBSUS. 
The  Royal  Road. 

Before  discussing  the  line  of  the  Royal  Road  from  Caesareia  eastwards, 
it  is  well  to  have  realised  the  importance  of  the  route  by  Herpa,  Tzaman- 
dos-Azizie,  Melitene,  and  over  the  Euphrates  at  Tomisa  throughout  the 
Byzantine  period  and  apparently  also  in  the  last  two  centuries  B.C.,  as 
reported  by  Strabo  on  the  authority  of  Artemidorus  (supra  on  I.  2). 
After  passing  Tomisa,  the  road  to  Persia  would  naturally  turn  south  by 
Amida-Diarbekr  and  along  the  left  (north)  bank  of  the  Tigris, — much  in  the 
line  assigned  to  it  in  this  part  by  Kiepert.  The  distance  from  the  first 
crossing  of  the  Ilalys  to  the  Euphrates  by  this  road  will  be  found  to  cor- 
respond approximately  to  the  119  J  parasangs  (3585  stadia)  which  Herodotus* 
Itinerary  (V.  52)  gives  as  the  whole  distance  for  Kappadokia  and  Kilikia 
(to  the  Euphrates). 

Why  then  should  this  line  for  the  Royal  Road  be  doubted  ?     Largely 

^  DiBCQSsed  in  Clasa,  Rev,,  I.e.  pp.  136  ff.,  and  only  summarised  here  in  the  briefest  possible 
manner. 
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because  of  the  so-called  *  Kilikian  question '  in  Hdt/s  account  of  the  road, 
i.e,  the  extraordinary  fact  that  while  Kappadokia  is  crossed  only  in  twenty- 
eight  stages  (104  par.  or  3120  stadia)  the  large  district  of  *  Kilikia/ 
extending  to  the  Euphrates,  requires  only  three  stages  (15|  par.  or  465 
stadia).  Now  considering  the  large  size  of  Hdt.'s  'Kilikia'  which  extends 
on  one  side  to  the  Halys  (I.  72),  on  another  to  Euphrates  (V.  52),  and  also 
down  to  the  Cjrprian  Sea  (V.  49),  the  shortness  of  the  distance  across 
Kilikia  reasonably  excites  suspicion.  It  is  possible  then  that  the  distances 
are  wrongly  distributed  between  the  two  districts.  This  might  be  due  (a)  to 
corruption  in  the  text;  for  it  is  admitted  that  the  text  of  the  Itinerary 
is  corrupt  at  least  in  one  place  (de  la  Barrels  emendation)  and  probably  in 
another  (Stein's  transposition  of  the  three  Armenian  rivers  to  Matiene). 
Or  (h)  it  might  be  due  to  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  Hdt.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Royal  Road  is  derived  not  from  0^49  but  from  some  unknown  authority. 
But  in  one  point  Hdt.  has  misconceived  his  authority.  The  Bi^al  irvXcu  and 
Stf  ^  <f>v\aKrripLa  passed  by  the  traveller  on  the  borders  of  Kappadokia  and 
Kilikia  must  almost  certainly  refer  to  the  guard  at  the  Cilician  Gates.  Hdt. 
therefore  conceived  the  road  to  pass  through  the  Gates  into  maritime  Kilikia 
either  because  he  confused  the  guard  at  the  Kilikian  frontier  with  the  guard 
at  the  Cilician  Gates  or  because  he  has  put  *  together  two  separate  and  un- 
connected facts :  he  has  put  the  guard  of  the  Cilician  Gates  on  the  Royal 
Road,  and  he  has  connected  the  "  Royal  Road "  therefore  with  maritime 
Cilicia  (V.  49)  whereas  it  crossed  Cappadocian  Kilikia  (V.  52)'  (Ramsay, 
Git,  and  Bish.  of  Phrygia,  I.  p.  xiv.  w.).  Such  an  initial  error  would  lead  to 
other  distortions  of  the  facts  before  him,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  first  misconception.  We  are  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which 
modem  writers,  more  scientific  than  Hdt.,  often  strain  facts  to  make  them 
fit  into  a  theory.  But  apart  from  this  supposition  as  to  the  Bt^al  irvXai, 
Hdt.,  while  very  likely  retaining  the  whole  distance  (119j^  par),  «iay  have 
modified  the  Kilikian  distances  ^  to  suit  his  own  ideas  of  '  Kilikia,'  which  of 
course  he  would  believe  to  be  right!  *  Kilikia'  with  Hdt.  is  no  very 
definite  region :  it  is  the  *  land  inhabited  by  the  Kilikians '  as  Assyria  is  that 
inhabited  by  the  Assyrians,  and  Egypt  by  the  Egyptians  (II.  17), — a  con- 
venient cloak  for  ignorance.  Apparently  it  is  made  to  extend  to  the  Halys 
and  Euphrates,  just  because  these  were  the  two  great  dividing  lines  in 
Eastern  Asia  Minor  of  which  he  knew,  though  his  knowledge  was  vague 
enough.  But  is  '  Kilikia,*  after  all,  a  large  district  in  his  conception  ?  The 
distance  between  the  Halys,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Cyprian  Sea  must  have 
been  for  him  exceedingly  small.  The  source  of  the  Halys  must  have  been 
near  the  Euphrates,  for  it  divides  Lower  Asia  ix  OaXdaari^  1^9  avrlov  Kvirpov 
€9  rov  Ev^eivov  ttovtov  (I.  72) ;  and  it  is  only  five  days'  journey  across  this 
narrow  isthmus  (!).  Need  we  be  surprised  then  that,  with  conceptions  like 
these  to  accommodate,  *  Kilikia  '  is  crossed  in  three  stages  of  15  J  parasangs  ? 
The  Kilikia  of  Hdt.'s  authority — if  Kilikia  was  mentioned  by  him — may 


^  i,e,  if  his  authority  mentioned  Kilikia. 
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have  extended  to  Halys  and  Euphrates,  and  he  may  have  given  119 J  par.  as 
tlie  whole  distance  for  Eappadokia  and  Eilikia  from  the  first  crossing  of  the 
Halys  to  the  Euphrates.  If  so,  his  conception  of  Kilikia  differed  entirely 
from  the  Eilikia  of  the  old  well-marked  and  natural  division  between 
Kappadok  (the  country  between  Tauros  and  Euxine,  Euphrates  and  Halys), 
Kilik  (the  sea-board  country  south  of  Tauros  and  west  of  Amanos)  and 
Kumukh  (Kommagene) :  according  to  which  the  Royal  Road  would  not  pass 
through  Kilikia  at  all  (on  any  theory  now  held).^  We  may  note  that  this 
older  division  is  reflected  in  Hdt  e,g,  v.  49,  vii,  91,  and  that  the  inclusion  of 
*  Posideion  on  the  borders  of  Syria  *  (iii.  91),  i.e.  of  the  strip  of  coast  fringing 
Amanos,  is  consistent  with  the  older  conception  and  constitutes  no  argument 
for  the  inclusion  of  Kommagene  in  Kilikia. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  would  seem  that  an  undue  importance 
has  been  attached  to  the  *  Kilikian  question '  in  discussions  on  the  course  of 
the  Royal  Road.  Various  solutions  of  this  question  are  possible :  and  we 
must  look  outside  Hdt.  for  evidence  as  to  the  line  of  the  road. 

An  ingenious  theory,  which  endeavours  to  explain  the  three  Kilikian 
stages,  has  been  lately  put  forward  by  Mr.  Hogarth  and  accepted  by  others 
(see  Macau's  Hdt.  iv. — vi.,  voL  II.  pp.  299  ff.).  This  theory  brings  the  road 
from  Pteria  either  in  a  direct  line  to  the  head  of  the  Tokhma  Su,  and  thence 
by  Derende  to  Melitene,  or  by  a  cUtour  to  Caesareia — Mazaka  and  east  to 
Melitene  (as  advocated  in  this  paper) :  but  instead  of  crossing  at  Tomisa  the 
road  is  made  to  turn  south  from  Isoli  and  run  up  the  basin  of  the  Gerger 
Tchai  by  Kiakhta  to  Samosata,  where  it  crosses  the  Euphrates  and  runs 
across  the  desert  south  of  Mount  Amasius  to  Nisibis  and  thence  to  Nineveh, 
&c.  The  diflSculties  of  such  a  route  over  Tauros  to  Samosata  and  then 
through  the  desert  to  Nisibis,  when  an  easier  and  more  direct  route  is  open, 
do  not  predispose  one  in  its  favour.  What  are  its  advantages  ?  (1)  It  claims 
to  solve  the  '  Kilikian  question '  by  making  the  distance  between  the  spine  of 
Tauros  (the  frontier  of  Kappadokia  and  Kilikia)  to  Samosata  represent  the 
three  Kilikian  stages  of  Hdt.  Obviously  this  solution  is  reached  only  by  an 
arbitrary  interpretation  and  limitation  of  Hdt.'s  *  Kilikia,*  which  makes 
it  include  Kommagene  while  denying  that  it  extends  north  of  Tauros.  But 
if  Hdt.  says  that  Kilikia  extends  to  the  Euphrates,  he  also  says  that  it 
extends  beyond  the  Halys,  ft?  peei  itcL  KiTuxia^;  (i.  72) :  and  the  inclusion  of 
Posideion  (iii.  91)  does  not  support  the  extension  beyond  Amanos  to 
Kommagene.  The  reconciliation  with  Hdt.,  therefore,  disappears.  (2)  It 
claims  to  be  supported  by  Strabo's  account  (p.  663)  of  the  Koivtf  6S6<s  to  the 
east.  The  account,  however,  after  Tomisa,  is  far  from  clear.  At  this  point 
there  is  a  break  in  the  description,  where  Strabo  cites  the  authority  of 
Eratosthenes  as  confirming  Artemidorus'  account  of  the  subsequent  route  to 
India  and  refers  to  Polybius ;  we  note  a  vagueness  and  a  lack  of  sequence  in 
the  following  words  as  compared  with   the  description  of    the  Ephesus- 


^  If  Hdt 'a  authority  was  an  official  document,  should  we  not  expect  it  to  be  based  upon 
this  division  ? 
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Caesareia  section ;  and  it  looks  as  if  Strabo  had  mixed  up  or  fused  together 
two  separate  routes,  one  crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Tomisa  and  another 
*  beginning  at  Samosata '  (which  is  not  described  and  may  simply  have  joined 
the  former  road  at  Amida,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  detour  by 
Samosata).  Anyhow  the  description  is  not  at  all  clear.  The  road  goes  '  to 
the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Tomisa  in  Sophenc!  Mr.  Hogarth  explains  that  the 
meaning  is  that  the  road  '  touched  Euphrates  opposite  to  Tomisa  but  did  not 
cross  the  river/  But  Strabo  does  not  say  this  :  for  surely  his  words  ought 
plainly  to  mean  that  the  road  crosses  to  Tomisa.  Then  he  goes  on :  t^  S' 
eV*  evOela^  tovtol^  [To/^/crot?  ?  and  the  dat.  ?]  ^XP^  '''^^  'IvSi/crji;  ra  avrcL 
Kelrat  Ka\  trapcL  t^  'Aprefi,  airep  xai  iraph,  t^  'EpaToaOevec  .  .  .  apyeraL 
Se  [subject?^]  airo  ^a/^ocrarcoi/  .  .  .  eh  Se  ^afioa-.  awo  t&v  optav  T179 
KainraBoKiaf;  t&v  irepl  Tofiia-a  virepOivri  rov  Tavpov  arahlov^  etprfxe  450. 
The  last  statement  is  incorrect :  it  is  about  650  stadia.  Mr.  Hogarth  explains 
the  discrepancy  by  supposing  that  *  Strabo  reckons  from  the  spine  of  Taurus 
on  the  right  bank  lower  down  than  Tomisa,  which  is  not  in  Cappadocia  at 
all  * :  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  utto  t&v  opcov  rrj^  KaTrw.  t&v 
irepl  Tofiiaa  is  a  singular  way  of  expressing  it. 

But  in  any  case,  even  if  the  description  were  quite  clear,  we  have  to 
remember  that  this  was  a  trade  route  and  that  the  Royal  Road  was  not  a 
trade-route  but  a  road  for  administrative  purposes,  a  road  for  couriers.  The 
line  of  a  later  trade-route  would  be  determined  by  diflferent  considerations ; 
thus,  for  example,  the  Royal  Road  along  the  upper  Hermos  is  so  difficult 
that  it  could  never  have  been  chosen  as  a  caravan-route.  Lastly,  the  Roman 
bridge  at  Kiakhta  need  only  show  the  importance  of  this  district  in  a  scheme 
of  frontier  defence  and  the  road,  if  it  existed,  would  be  used  for  this 
purpose.*  It  is  hard  therefore  to  see  that  this  route  aflfords  any  evidence  for 
the  line  of  the  Persian  Royal  Road. 

J.  G.  C.  Anderson. 


^  It  ought  to  be  rh  9*  ix*  ebB.  ro^rois,  etc.  cation  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Enphrates  in 

^  Of.  the  importance  attached  to  the  fortifi-      Amm.  Marcell.  xviii.  7  {supra  iii.). 
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THE  TEXT  OF  THE  HOMERIC  HYMNS. 
Part  III. 


In  the  first  two  parts  of  this  treatise,  vol.  xv.  p.  136  $q,  and  251  ^.  I 
discussed  the  relation  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Homeric  Hymns,  and  the  history 
of  the  text  so  for  as  it  could  be  inferred  from  them.  Incidentally  to  this  in 
Part  II.  a  number  of  observations  were  offered  on  passages  where  the  reading 
of  the  MSS.  differed.  I  now,  by  way  of  completion,  comment  on  lines  where 
the  MS.  testimony  is  unanimous.  My  notes  are  critical,  and  do  not  aim  at 
more  than  noticing  passages  where  there  is  or  has  been  doubt  as  to  the 
reading  or  the  sense.  For  historical  and  archaeological  information  I  make 
constant  reference  to  the  excellent  commentaries  of  Hgen  (1796),  Baumeister 
(1860),  and  Gemoll  (1886),  to  which,  failing  the  discovery  of  new  sources,  it 
is  unlikely  that  much  will  be  added.  Gemoll's  book  is  particularly  valuable 
for  the  care  with  which  the  literature  is  summarised.  I  refer  also  frequently 
to  the  latest  text  of  the  Hymns,  published  at  Oxford  in  1896,  for  which,  as 
Mr.  D.  B.  Monro  has  been  kind  enough  to  declare  (Classical  Review,  Dec 
1896),  I  am  mostly  responsible.  It  is  but  the  truth  to  state  that  the  edition 
owes  a  great  part  of  what  value  it  may  have  to  Mr.  Monro's  unrivalled 
iudgment  and  feeling  for  Homer.  To  this  edition  the  present  treatise  may 
serve  as  Pro-  and  Epilegomena.  Other  works  upon  the  Hymns  in  general 
there  have  hardly  been  since  1886,  if  we  except  reviews  of  Mr.  Goodwin's 
edition  (1893),  and  of  this  last  text ;  these  together  with  other  periodical 
literature  are  referred  to  below.  The  Index  Homericus,  Appendix  Hymnortim 
VocaJmla  continens,  1895,  by  A.  Gehring,  is  a  very  useful  concordance,  spoiled 
however  to  some  extent  by  faulty  method. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  Hymns  in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
two  principles  of  criticism  which  have  been  lately  advanced  by  authoritative 
scholars.  Professor  Tyrrell,  in  a  brilliant  review  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  edition, 
(ffermaihena,  ix.  p.  31)  says:  *  we  believe  that  the  only  theory  on  which  we 
can  account  for  the  present  condition  of  the  text  is  the  assumption  that 
lacunae  constantly  interrupt  the  narrative.'  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
such  an  assumption,  if  it  is  intended  as  a  practical  guide  for  our  dealings 
with  the  text,  can  only  be  admitted  under  very  precise  conditions.  In 
textual  criticism,  as  elsewhere,  our  argument  must  proceed  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  and  our  inferences  of  what  took  place  in  the  period  before 
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our  MSS.  ought  to  start  from  the  phenomena  that  we  can  observe  in  them. 
In  a  list  which  will  be  found  in  vol.  xv.  p.  272-4,  I  have  collected  the 
omissions  in  the  different  MSS.  of  the  Hymns.  It  is  clear  that  among  these 
the  proportion  that  are  due  to  obvious  graphical  causes  is  vastly  greater  than 
those  for  which  no  apparent  reason  can  be  assigned.  I  could  easily  increase 
the  field  of  my  induction.  The  inference  seems  sound,  and  is  confirmed  by 
all  that  we  know  of  uncials  and  papyrus,  that  the  same  holds  of  MSS.  of 
all  ages.  Now  the  actual  fact  occurring  in  a  particular  MS.  and  the  scope 
that  is  allowed  a  modem  scholar  in  reconstituting  one,  are  very  different 
things.  The  critic  is  bound  by  probability,  and  a  low  percentage  of  proba- 
bility practically  disappears  for  him.  Thus  M  may  omit  Ap.  23-73  without 
apparent  cause,  but  the  critic  cannot  make  any  MS.  have  omitted  fifty  lines 
anywhere  he  pleases.  That  fifty  lines  may  have  been  omitted  anywhere 
cannot  be  disproved ;  but  it  is  a  possibility  that  the  critic  is  debarred  from 
making  any  overt  use  of.  All  that  a  critic  may  allow  himself — a  critic  who 
presents  suggestions  for  serious  readers  and  wishes  his  conjectures  to  have  a 
chance  of  permanence — is  to  assume  a  moderate  omission  conditioned  by 
homoeoteleuton,  homoearchon,  or  some  similar  external  cause.  And,  to  clinch 
his  suggestion,  he  should  be  able  to  fill  his  own  lacuna  by  a  verse  or  verses 
which  should  in  this  way  explain  their  omission.  I  have,  with  however  little 
success,  endeavoured  to  do  this.  Wider  lacunae  than  this  are  incommensur- 
able ;  nor  do  I  find  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Hymns  would  demand  such 
assumptions  could  they  be  legitimately  made.  In  one  place  only  (Herm,  415 
sq.)  should  I  be  inclined  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  expedient — and  this  is 
only  equivalent  to  a  confession  of  impotence.  The  text  does  not  explain 
itself,  no  alteration  of  the  words  is  satisfactory,  in  despair  we  say  '  something 
is  lost.'     But  what,  and  how  much,  it  is  impossible  to  define. 

Another  expedient  is  proposed  by  Professor  Arthur  Ludwich  (in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Hymn  to  Hermes.  Regiment.  1890/91),  that  of 
transposition.  This  method  appears  to  me  to  possess  less  justification  than 
the  last.  In  mediaeval  MSS.  the  scribes,  who  passed  over  a  corruption  or  an 
omission  with  serenity,  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  awake  to  dislocations ;  I 
may  refer  to  the  Jourwil  of  Philology,  xxii.  p.  181,  where  it  is  shown  with 
what  care  the  diorthotes  of  Laur.  xxxii.  9  rearranges  the  dislocated  text  of 
ApoUonius  Rhodius.  I  think,  as  in  the  other  case,  we  are  bound  to  infer 
equal  care  in  the  earlier  centuries.  A  palliation  is  sometimes  brought  to 
cloak  the  naked  act  of  permuting  lines ;  it  is  said  that  lines  often  fell  out  of 
a  MS.,  and  being  added  in  the  margin,  were,  when  the  particular  MS.  in  its 
turn  came  to  be  copied,  inserted  in  a  wrong  place  in  the  resulting  text.  This 
is  at  best  special  pleading,  for  if  you  want  to  transpose  a  given  line  or  couplet, 
what  ground  have  you  to  assume  this  line  or  couplet  have  been  assigned  by 
Providence  to  this  accident  ?  Really,  there  is  no  palaeographical  justification 
whatever  for  such  procedure ;  and  it  is  better  to  call  things  by  their  names, 
and  say  that  when  we  transpose  we  do  so  at  the  bidding  of  our  personal 
judgment.  On  a  small  scale,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  omission,  we 
do  find  transpositions  in  MSS. ;  e.g.  Ap,  41  is  read  by  the  D  family  in  the  place 
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of  36,  because  35  and  40  both  end  in  6po^  avirv,  and  therefore  transposition 
of  small  passages,  under  these  conditions,  maj  occasionally  be  admitted.  The 
wandering  eye,  however,  was  far  more  prone  to  omit  than  to  exchange :  the  eflfect 
of  homoeoteleuton,  etc.  in  causing  omission  in  prose  is  enormous,  as  anyone 
may  see  by  reading  the  apparatus  to  Stein's  '  Herodotus  * :  in  the  Iliad  MSS. 
omissions  are  so  common  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  Transpositions  on 
the  other  hand  are  comparatively  rare,  nor,  t»o  take  another  argument,  did  the 
Alexandrines  employ  the  expedient  on  any  large  scale. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  Dr.  Hermann  Hollander's  tract 
'  Ueber  die  neu  bekannt  geioordenen  Handschriften  der  homerischen  Hymnen* 
Osnabriick,  1895.  The  learned  author,  to  whom  belongs  the  indisputed  credit 
of  first  classifying  the  MSS.  of  the  Hymns,  deals  here  with  the  subject  that 
occupied  part  of  Part  I.  of  this  treatise.  Upon  the  general  question  of  the 
place  that  these  new  MSS.  are  to  hold  I  am  glad  to  see  that  we  are  agreed. 
On  some  points  however  I  find  myself  diflfering.  These  I  will  briefly  discuss. 
P.  6  HoUander,  speaking  of  Goodwin's  edition,  says  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  editor  had  confined  himself  to  a  smaller  number  of  MSS.  *  Welchen 
Wert  hat  es,  dass  man  die  Lesarten  von  13  Codices  der  ^r-Klasse  findetl' 
he  asks,  and  suggests  that  P  (Vat  PaL  179)  might  represent  the  family.  To 
me  it  appears  that  in  the  case  of  late  and  admittedly  corrupt  MSS.,  their 
cumtUcUive  testimony  is  essential ;  by  this  means  the  accidental  is  separated 
from  the  material.  If  P,  as  Hollander  suggests  in  his  note,  were  the  actual 
parent  of  the  Paris  famUy  then  naturally  the  others  might  be  neglected;  but  this 
has  to  be  proved.  P  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  can  be  dated  approximately ; 
the  year  of  Manetti's  death  (1459)  is  a  terminus  ad  quern  before  which  it 
must  have  been  written.  Otherwise  it  seems  to  me  one  of  a  family.  There- 
fore in  Mr.  Goodwin's  edition  I  printed  in  full  the  evidence  that  I  had  upon 
the  Paris  family ;  in  the  text  of  1896  I  denoted  their  concurrence  by  the  letter 
p.  P.  10,  11,  it  is  maintained  that  S  (Vat.  1880)  is  an  apograph  of  the  copy 
of  the  ed.  pr.  which  is  in  Laurenziana.  That  the  ed.  pr.  agrees  in  many  places 
with  S  (and  At  D)  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  first  part,  p.  157,  8;  but  I 
regarded  the  ed.  pr.  rather  as  composed  with  the  help  of  S  and  similar  MSS. 
than  as  a  source  for  them.  According  to  Hollander  the  Laurentian  copy  has 
marginal  readings  entered  in  writing  and  at  least  one  important  correction  of 
the  text  (y€volfii]v  for  7'  ipoifirfv,  Ap.  65),  and  these  MS.  additions  agree  with 
S.  The  coincidence  is  interesting,  and  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
two  documents  can  hardly  be  denied.  But  it  appears  more  probable  to  me 
that  a  possessor  of  the  Laur.  ed.  pr.  copied  readings  out  of  S  into  it,  than  that 
the  contrary  process  took  place.  For  (1)  Hollander  admits  S  has  various 
readings  of  its  own  which  are  not  in  the  ed.  pr.  (2)  of  S's  peculiarities  one  at 
least,  evfitoXo  ae,  Ap.  54,  is  corrupt  as  it  stands,  and  therefore  was  probably  in 
the  archetype  of  S ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  ed.  pr.  (3)  if  S  were  an  apograph  of 
the  ed.  pr.  we  should  expect  to  find  it  a  sixteenth  century  MS.  like  G,  a  real 
instance  of  a  copy  from  the  printed  text.  But  S  is  well  within  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  may  have  been  written  before  1488.  P.  24  note.  I  regret 
that  I  misunderstood  Hollander's  classification.       I  take  the  opportunity  of 
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stating  my  own,  to  which  I  hold ;  it  will  be  elucidated  by  a  stemma,  accident- 
ally omitted  in  part  II.,  which  is  now  presented.  I  make  4  classes,  1,-  M ;  2, 
X  =  ELIIT  and  the  minor  members  At  DS  ed.  pr.  HTK ;  3,  y  =  marginalia  of 
X ;  4  Par.  or  p,  the  entire  Paris  family.  2, 3  and  4  are  descended  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor  z. 


^ABCfQL^L,NOPQR,R^VMoi\.    ^ 


Fragment  to  Dionysus. 

I  agree  with  most  editors  and  E.  Maass  {Deutsche  Litter atui'zeitung,  Aug. 
23,  1893)  that  the  lines  quoted  by  Diog.  Sic.  III.  65  are  part  of  this  hymn. 

2.  &9  Se,  T^  fi€v  Tptdaot  irdprax;  rpierrfpiotv  aUl.  A  verb  is  evidently 
wanted  in  the  protasis,  and  Mr.  Goodwin's  aBep  is  so  far  justified.  It  may  be 
simpler  to  read  r^  fiev  as  one  word  rdfiep^irdfitja-av.  Translate  *  as  three 
cuts  were  made,  so  shall  men  celebrate  you  at  three-yearly  festivals.'  For 
the  construction  rifiveiv  Svo  rpia  /c.t.X.  *  cut  into  two,  three  '  cf.  Theocr.  ix. 
25  &  Kpia^  avTo^  (rir'^Offv irivre  Tafiwp  irepr  oiaip.  On  the  dis- 
memberment of  Dionysus-Zagreus  see  Preller,  Ix,  p.  686  sy.,  Roscher, 
Av^fiihrl.  Lexicon,  p.  1057.  The  number  of  parts  into  which  Dionjrsus  was 
divided  is  it  is  true  given  by  the  authorities  as  seven  (Lobeck,  Aglaophamus, 
p.  557),  but  a  dififerent  tradition  will  have  been  followed  or  established  by 
the  Hymn-writer,  who  seems  to  have  wished  to  account  for  the  orgiastic 
rpt^erriph. 

4—6,  7.  It  is  impossible  to  deny,  with  Maass,  Z.c,  that  these  verses  are 
alternatives ;  cf.  vol.  xv.  p.  300. 

10.  iirCKaOo^epoL.  Ruhnken  emended  im\ff06fA€Pov,  comparing  Dion, 
vii.  59.  A  slighter  alteration  would  be  iircXrjOofjiipi^.  *  185  the  MSS.  vary 
between  i/cyeya&Ti  and  ixyeyoAra, 
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Demeter. 

This  Hymn  had  until  the  present  year  received  but  little  recent 
attention.  Since  Bucheler's  separate  edition  in  1869,  we  have  had  Gemoirs 
in  1886,  but  little  magazine-literature,  the  most  important  being  Ludwich's 
article  Netie  Jahrb.  /.  Phil.  1879  p.  303  sq,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
contribution  of  Wackeraagel  Rhcin.  Mus.  1889  p.  631,  and  Bloch  Philologus, 
1892  p.  65.  Wegener's  long  study  PhUologus  1876  p.  227  sq.  is  a  sterile 
attempt  at  reconstruction.  The  programmes,  collected  up  to  1886  by  Gemoll 
are  not  helpful.  We  have  now  the  very  useful  edition  by  Vittorio  Puntoni, 
Bologna  1896.  From  the  editor's  critical  method  and  aims  I  have  expressed 
my  dissent  in  the  Classical  Review,  Nov.  1896,  but  I  recognise  with  gratitude 
his  conservative  text  and  exhaustive  variorum  commentary,  and  in  the 
prolegomena  I  have  profited  by  many  acute  observations.  The  latest  account 
of  the  myth  is  by  Leo  Bloch,  in  Roscher's  Le.vicon  pp.  1284 — 1379  (Kora 
und  Demeter).  I  should  mention  also  a  work  of  very  diflferent  quality,  Mr. 
Pater  s  profound  and  beautiful  essay  on  Demeter  in  his  Greek  Studies,  Oxford 
1895.     Mr.  Famell's  recent  Cults  of  Greek  States  deals  with  Hecate  (vol.  ii.). 

The  Hymn  to  Demeter  is  contained  in  a  single  document.  Criticism 
of  this  Hymn  therefore  is  on  a  different  footing  to  that  of  the 
others,  and  at  its  freest ;  if  the  Mosquensis  contained  nothing  else,  bounds 
could  hardly  be  set  to  it.  Fortunately  we  are  able  to  control  and  ascertain 
the  peculiarities  of  the  MS.  by  comparison  with  the  rest  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  other  hymns.  This  has  been  done  in  Parts  I.  and  II.  to  which 
I  may  refer  the  reader.  For  convenience  I  repeat  here  the  conclusion  there 
arrived  at.  The  Mosquensis  was  seen  to  be  a  MS.  of  independent  origin, 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  peculiar  readings.  It  had  been  deeply 
corrupted  in  the  course  of  transmission  and  presented  many  voces  nihili  and 
impossible  forms,  some  slightly  corrected,  but  most  in  their  native  roughness. 
Omissions  owing  to  homoeoteleuton  were  frequent.  Instances  of  gross  corrup- 
tion are  such  as  hivqat  for  '^^Xaimjai,  iKdrjo-ofMii  for  rexvija-ofiat,  SuaKXee*  for 
SvarjXeye,  ix  fiij  tov  Bi  for  iK^rfT  ovSe,  iir  afiijTODp  for  €7rt/8i;Top€9>  veoOrjXeav 
ayKoXtiopijv  for  veoOrfXAo^  ay/caXov  vXtf^.  See  vol.  xv.  p.  143-5.  That 
similar  depravation  had  attacked  M  in  the  Demeter-hymn  we  know  from  the 
passage  419  sq.,  which  exists  nearly  identically  in  Hesiod  Theog.  351  sq.  In 
the  Hymn  the  following  corruptions  are  seen  to  have  taken  place ;  pJeta  for 
poheia,  firiXofioaTf]  for  fir)X6^oai^,  ci}Kvp0rj  for  d>Kvp6rf,  aKardaTq  for  aKaaTtj, 
ToXa^avpff  for  yaXa^avprj.  Moreover  in  lines  that  are  unguaranteed  by  any 
external  evidence  there  are  impossible  and  unmetrical  words,  12  k&Si^  t*, 
228  iTrrjXaitfai,  261  Troirja-aa-a  (for  iroitiaa),  267  (rvvav^ijaova,  299  irraa-a, 
430  Bpeiro/jL^mj,  The  character  of  M  is  therefore,  as  one  might  expect,  the 
same  in  Demeter  as  in  the  other  Hymns.  Emendation  therefore  must 
proceed  upon  these  lines  and  expect  to  find  small  omissions  and  gross 
imconcealed  corruptions,  to  be  healed  with  a  free  hand. 

10.  OavfiacTov  yap  'oxra  ai^a^  t6t€  waa-tv  IBicOai.  Tore  is  retained 
H.S. — ^VOL.  XVII.  E 
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by  Puntoni  and  no  doubt  can  be  translated.  Goodwin's  to  ye  however  gives 
a  far  more  natural  and  Homeric  turn,  and  the  alteration  is  insignificant. 

12,  13.  Tov  KoX  airo  pl^rj^  cKarbv  xdpa  i^eiref^vKei 

K&Bi^  T  oBfirj  7ra9  S'  ovpavo^  evpif^  vwepOe  k.tX. 

fCTfdSei  (Ruhnken),  tctiwevr*  (Ludwich)  Kv/c\a>  lei  (Goodwin)  are  all  too  far 
from  the  text :  Ktoheia^;  (Mitscherlich)  might  stand,  if  it  were  established 
that  the  word  is  used  of  the  heads  of  other  flowers  beside  the  poppy.  The 
solution  however,  is  given  by  Tyrrell's  k&^*  ffhiar*  oSfitj  {Hermathena,  La 
p.  34);  the  emendation  preserves  every  letter  of  the  MS.  even  to  the 
circumflex  upon  &.  The  syllable  ^rf  fell  out,  as  many  syllables  have  in  M, 
see  vol.  XV.  p.  144.  Crasis  as  Tyrrell  observes  is  not  to  be  tabooed  in  epos ; 
cf.  227  Kovy  Hesiod,  Theog,  447  i^  oXiywp  Ppiaei  teal  i/c  iroW&v  fielova  drj/cev^ 

Ar.  Fax.  1282  Kav')(iva^  Xmrfov  (Kinkel,  Epic,  Gra^c,  Fragmentay  p.  70). 

For  the  construction  oSfii)  X^ei,  cf.  e  59  t  210.  That  M  here  'manum 
emendatricem  experta  est '  is  really  too  much  for  Baumeister  to  ask  us  to 
believe. 

17.  Nuo-toi/  &fi  ireSlov.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  unhappy  suggestion 
velarov  or  fieaaarov  for  tivaiov  is  retained  in  the  last  edition  of  Preller's 
Griech,  Mythologie,  p.  758  n.  3;  no  support  is  given  it  in  Bloch's  article, 
although  it  pleased  Baumeister  and  is  gravely  registered  by  Bucheler  and 
GemoU.  The  professional  critic  is  an  insufferable  creature ;  he  avenges  his 
own  ignorance  on  the  document.  So  this  Hymn  is  to  be  deprived  of  its  one 
geographical  indication  because  there  was  more  than  one  Nysa,  and  GemoU 
ejects  TS,vpa>7rrf  from  Ap,  251  and  291,  the  earliest  mention  of  the  'name  in 
Greek  literature,  because  the  connotation  of  the  term  is  uncertain.  Why 
not  banish  'EXX^v  from  the  Iliad,  and  in  short  bring  all  historical  documents 
down  to  the  level  of  the  critic's  intelligence  ?  Topography  is  sacrificed  with 
equally  light  heart  at  v.  99  by  Wolf,  who  turned  IlapOevio)  ifipian  into  irkp 
6el<p  (f>p€aTi  and  the  clumsy  gash  is  accepted  by  most  editors. 

22,  23     ovSi  irq  aOavoTtov  ovhk  0infT&v  avOpciyirfov 
Uxovaev  (fxovrj^  ovB*  arfKaoKapiroi  iXaiai, 

Neither  gods  nor  men  nor  olives  heard  her  cry,  for  the  first  two  were  far 
off,  and  the  trees  were  dea£  I  venture  to  differ  from  Professor  Tyrrell  and 
many  critics,  who  consider  the  introduction  of  trees  in  this  context  impossible. 
The  participation  (or  non-participation)  of  Nature  in  human  feelings  is 
frequently  assumed  in  Latin  poetry,  see  Eclogues,  i.  38,  x.  13,  and  many 
parallels  given  by  Forbiger.  Our  present  passage  simply  proves  that  the 
notion  is  earlier  than  one  usually  supposes.  I  find  Ignarra  was  of  this  view 
and  the  English  translator  Robert  Lucas,  who  painfully  renders 

Alas  1  nor  god  nor  man  would  hear  her  cry, 
whilst  e'en  the  grove  itself  denies  reply. 
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Of  the  conjectures  for  iXcnai,  I  can  only  say,  with  great  respect  for  their 
learned  authors,  that  one  is  worse  than  the  other.  Puntoni  relieves  me  from 
mentioning  them. 

Olives  are  natural  features  of  any  Mediterranean  landscape ;  Proserpine's 
flowers  grew  in  the  fields  among  them.  The  epithet  dyXao/capiroi  needs  no 
justification  (t)  116  X  58  it  is  used  of  apple-trees)  but  it  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  the  glossy  black  olive-berry  when  ripe. 

24     el  fit)  Tlepaalov  duyanjp  draXc^  if>poviovaa 
aiev  ef  avrpov, 

Wackemagel's  o??;  for  el  fit)  (Rhein.  Mus,  44,  p.  631)  is  most  unnecessary 
and  has  not  been  accepted. 

37.  I  agree  with  most  editors  in  accepting  Hermann's  lacuna  here ;  the 
omission  of  the  actual  cry,  and  the  necessary  antecedent  to  S'  put  the  case 
outside  the  limits  of  those  to  be  noticed  below.  The  sense  required  seems 
to  be  '  when  she  saw  the  light  leaving  her,  ^x^<re  fjikv  Tlepae<f>6irq,  H'^rfaav  S' 
opeaav  Kopv<f>aL* 

46.  oUt'  oUdpwp  T4S  T§  irijTVfio^  0776X09  ^XOep.  The  repetition  of  ry 
from  44  and  the  somewhat  unusual  accent  are  eflfective.  Hermann's  common- 
place ovSe  T49  ol<ov&v  ry  was  preferred  by  editors  until  Gemoll.  The 
principle  of  anomalia  should  play  a  far  greater  part  than  it  actually  does  in 
metrical  criticism. 

51-61     aXX  ore  Bij  SexaTf)  oi  iirijXvOe  <l>aivo\l^  'Hw?, 
fjVTero  oi  'EicaT^y,  aeKa^  ev  ')(eipe<Taiv  €)(pvaa, 
fcal  pa  oi  ayyeXeovaa  €iro<i  if>dTO  (fxomfaiv  re* 
iroTvia  ^TifirfTTip,  i>pv)if>6p€,  d^XaoBaope, 
ri^  de&v  ovpavitov  rik  0vr)T&v  dv0p(inra>p 
ffpTToae  Tl€p(re(f>6j/f)p  teal  aov  if>tKov  ff/ca^e  0vfi6v ; 
(f>a)vr]^ycip  rjKOvay  drkp  ovk  IBop  6<l>da\fJLolaiv 
09  Tt9  eqp*  aol  S*  &Ka  Xeyo)  prffiepria  irdma. 
&9  dp  e<fyri  'EtKdrr}'  rrfv  S*  owe  fjfieifiero  fivOq) 
'P€ti/9  rjii/eofiov  OvydTqpy  d\X  &Ka  axfv  ainfj 
i]l^*  alOofUva^  Sai!Sa9  fierd  yepalv  iypvaa. 

This  passage  is  treated  by  Puntoni,  introd.  pp.  3-9.  His  discussion 
contains  many  acute  observations  by  which  I  have  profited.  He  analyses  and 
refutes  the  suggestions  of  modem  scholars  with  much  success,  but  towards 
the  author  of  the  Hynm  his  attitude  is  too  much  that  of  the  giudice  istruttore 
inviting  a  prisoner  to  reconcile  his  inconsistent  statements.  Such  legal  criteria 
have  no  application  to  literature  at  all,  much  less  to  a  composition  of  the 
nature  and  the  age  of  this  Hymn.  The  difficulties  of  this  Hecate-episode  are 
concerned  principally  with  dyyeXeovaa  v.  53  and  aol  B'  &Ka  \e7a>  irqfiepria 
irdvra  58.  The  r81e  that  Hecate  plays  in  this  Hymn  is  as  regards  the 
development  of  the  action,  useless :  this  is  justly  observed  by  Puntoni,  p.  5. 
Her  introduction  both  here  and  438  sq.  is  doubtless  due  to  the  formal  con- 
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secrated  story  as  actually  represented  in  the  Mysteries,  and  here  I  will  refer 
to  the  acute  and  subtle  observations  (p.  9)  in  which  Puntoni  shows  how  a  con- 
secrated story  may  fetter  a  poet  who  puts  it  into  literary  form.  Critics  how- 
ever have  not  been  willing  to  accept  this  negative  view  of  Hecate,  and  have 
tried  in  this  passage  to  emend  or  interpolate  so  as  to  make  her  oflfer  practical 
advice  to  Demeter.  The  majority,  following  Hermann,  assume  an  omission 
after  58  in  which  a  reference  to  Helios  should  be  contained;  'I  know  nothing, 
but  Helios  will  tell  you  *  :^  again,  dyyeXiovaa  in  53  is  objected  to  because  no 
arfyeXla  is  actually  given  ;  therefore  ay;^^  Oeovaa,  ijKovdova-a  are  proposed. 

I  will  briefly  state  my  own  view.  Hecate,  for  all  that  her  introduction 
into  the  poem  may  be  due  to  the  myth,  is' given  a  certain  ^0o<:  by  the  poet. 
She  is  an  oflScious,  well-meaning,  nurse-like  person,  inefficacious,  but  eager 
to  oflfer  assistance :  the  dignified  and  serious  Demeter  ignores  her  entirely. 
Hecate  now  has  an  ayyeXia,  news,  to  oflFer :  she  is  one  of  the  twa  beings  who 
heard  Kora's  first  shriek  :  and  this  important  information  she  comes  to  give. 
Her  natural  volubility  however  induces  her  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
and  satisfy  her  own  curiosity  before  giving  her  information  concisely.  '  Oh 
Demeter,  who  has  carried  off  Persephone  ?  I  heard  the  cry,  but  that's  all  I 
know :  you  are  certain  to  have  the  best  and  latest  information.*  To  which 
the  daughter  of  Bheia  vouchsafed  no  answer,  but  tacitly  allowed  her  to  go 
with  her  on  the  rest  of  her  journey. 

To  give  this  sense  to  v.  58  one  must  construe  Xeyw  Se  aot  irdvra  prjfxep- 
Tea  [elvai],  I  say  that  to  thee  all  things  are  immediately  manifest  [or,  certain]. 
I  think  that  there  is  no  essential  diflSculty  in  so  doing,  though  no  doubt  it 
may  startle  people  familiar  with  the  old  view.  Not  the  least  advantage 
is  that  a  genuine  and  indisputable  value  is  put  upon  &Ka — a  word  that  has 
been  a  stumbling-block  in  most  other  interpretations. 

To  object  that  Hecate  only  found  Demeter  on  the  ninth  day  is  surely  to 
introduce  considerations  entirely  foreign  to  this  sort  of  literature;  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  a  real  objection  to  the  usual  lacuna  that  it  involves  the 
situation  of  Demeter,  a  superior  goddess,  depending  for  counsel  upon  an 
inferior,  Hecate.  The  objection  that  Hecate  disappears  from  the  moment  of 
finding  Helios  till  the  return  of  Persephone  is  again  false  in  such  a  context. 
If  we  are  to  reduce  the  poem  to  the  conditions  of  an  ordinary  tale,  the 
situation  is  that  Demeter  having  vainly  sought  hither  and  thither  for  eight 
days,  on  the  ninth  betakes  herself  to  the  last  resort  of  the  Homeric  world, 
the  all-seeing  Helios,  safeguard  alike  of  husbands  and  mothers,  and  on  her 
way  thither  is  met  by  the  eager  and  unnecessary  Hecate. 

I  trust  that  these  considerations  may  commend  themselves  to  Signer 
Puntoni ;  I  can  hardly  expect  that  they,  or  any  other  argument  will  avail  to 
recall  his  dismemberment  of  the  poem.  On  the  construction  09  tc^  eqv  cf. 
vol.  XV.  p.  288,  Dem.  119. 

70.  KarahipKeraiy  71  oirwirev.  The  second  person  alone  is  possible  and 
Ruhnken  emended  fcaraSip/eeai,  6iro>7ra<;,     The  source  of  the  corruption  is 


'  E.g.  ffoX  8'  di>Ka  Xiyoi  yrifi€fn4a  irirra  \  'HtXwf  ts  irdyr^  i<popq.  Koi  iravr  irraKouti  (Hermann). 
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hardly  an  error  of  sense  (as  Hest,  xxix.  3  vol.  xv.  p.  268),  since  here  the 
subject  is  very  close.  One  must  look  rather  to  a  scribes- tendency  to  separate 
adjoining  vowels,  e,g,  K  82  ep^eai  epx^rac,  115  vcfieaijaeat  v€fi€(r>ja€Tai, 
KaraBepKCcu  then  having  become  xaraBepiceTai,  oircoTra^  followed  suit. 
Somewhat  similarly  Ap.  71  f&y?,  arifiijafo  in  x  (vol.  xv.,  p.  269;. 

64.  alSeaaai  fie  ffeap  av  rrep.  This  is  Ludwich's  excellent  conjecture 
(Ncue  Jahrb.f,  Ph.  1879,  p.  305)  for  Bea^  virep:  the  other  conjectures,  collected 
in  Puntoni,  are  unsatisfying ;  best  in  sense  is  Peerlkamp's  Oedv  Oeo^,  but  like 
the  Dutch  school  generally  it  leaves  entirely  out  of  account  the  evidence  of 
the  document.  This  is  amply  recognised  by  Ludwich ;  Oedcvirep  gave  Oed^ 
virep, 

85.  afJLffn  Be  Tifirjv  \  eWa^^ej/  a)9  rd  irp&ra  BidTpij(a  Biurfio^  eTif^Orj. 
TifjLfjv  has  been  altered  into  rifiri^  and  Tifi§ — unnecessarily  it  would  seem,  for 
the  sense  '  about  honour,  he  hath  by  lot  even  as  the  partition  was  made '  is 
very  prosy.  I  would  take  dfuf>l  as  part  of  the  following  verb,  whether  S\\ax,ev 
or  some  other  (for  eXXa^cv  may  have  come  from  87),  and  separated  from  it  by 
tmesis :  rifiifv  would  then  be  the  direct  accusative,  and  dfKf>l  possess  the 
quasi-intensive  sense  *  fast,  tight.*  For  the  order  of  the  words  cf  Hes.  0pp. 
74  a/Lu^l  Sk  rriv  ye  \  ^ilpai  KaWUofioi  ot^^oi/  avOeaiv  elapivoltTi. 

87.  T0t9  fierdvaierai  (sic)  t&v  eXXa^e  Kolpavo^  elvai.  Puntoni  ventures 
on  one  of  his  rare  conjectures,  fierapaierdeip ;  it  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  wholly 
unnecessary,  and  the  difficulties  raisod  as  to  this  part  of  the  poem  are  pure 
moonshine.  The  purely  clerical  correction  of  Voss  fieraifaierdei  should 
satisfy  anyone. 

99.  TicLpOevltp  <l>piaTi  o0ev  vSpevopro  iroXlrai.  For  the  metre  of  (ppeari 
cf.  below,  101,  irakcuTfevel  evaXiyKio^,  and  La  Roche's  collection  on  ft  285. 
The  difficulty  that  Puntom'  (p.  85)  feels  at  the  dative  is  surely  illusory ;  see 
later  on  Aphr.  173  earq  apa  KXiairj.  On  Wolfs  irdp  Oeltp  <t>piaTi  I  have 
spoken  above:  I  find  unexpected  assistance  in  Baumeister,  whose  words 
deserve  all  publicity.  *  Neque  omnino  critici  diligentis  esse  videtur,  vocem 
difficilem  explicatu  Tlap6evl(p  pro  corrupta  vel  interpolata  habere.'  Si  sic 
omnia,  » 

115.  ovBi  B6fju)i(n  |  TriXvd^  ;  evOa  yvvaiKe^  k.t.X.  It  being  held  as 
certain  that  this  active  form  (Hes.  0pp.  510  inXvq.  3rd  pers.  sing.)  cannot  be 
used  in  a  neuter  sense,  Voss's  iriXvoirai,  supported  among  other  forms  in  the 
Lexx.  by  rriXvaTot,  Ap.  Shod.  iv.  592,  and  viroBafivaa-ai  ir  95  seems  better 
than  Hermann's  irCXv^,  which  rests  only  on  H  99  ^  re  aif  irdpra^  \  Bafivq> 
dOavdrov^  and  is  graphically  farther  from  7nXvd^\  the  syllable  at  (as 
iirifi^a-eaff  332)  was  omitted  doubtless  from  the  eflfect  of  the  hiatus.  More 
or  less  parallel  are  Theognis,  1388,  Bdfiva^  B'  dv6p<iyir(ov  irvfcivd^  if>pevasy 
where  Bergk  reads  Bdfivaaai,  Bafipd^  the  reading  of  D  on  H  199,  the  variants 
ireip^  ireipd^  <l>  459,  Aristoph.  JSq.  161,  xarayeXdi  R  for  /cara/yeXd^. 

119.  Tiicva  (f>lXa'  rive^  eare  yvvaitc&v  driXvTepdtov  M.  By  an  iota  Fontein 
healed  this  line.  (Cf.  Hermann's  correction  tt^/ui  fUy  at  OirqrolaL  for  /teya 
0in]Toi(Tiy  Hes.  Theog.  592.)  For  the  parenthetical  use  of  aJrire?  cf.  vol.  xv. 
p.  288,  and  Theocr.  xxii.  54  x^^P^  f«*^''  ^"^^^  ^^^^'     I  should  be  inqlined 
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to  stop  T€Kva  4>Ck\  aiTive^  iare,  yvvaiK&v  OriKvrepdonv  \  Demeter  does  not 
know  the  girls'  names,  and  addresses  them  by  such  description  as  she  can 
give :  *  dear  children  of  women,  whosoever  ye  be/ 

122.  Sft)9  e/A04  7'  ovofi!  iarl.  Fontein*s  Ai;w  has  been  widely  accepted 
and  is  retained  by  Puntoni.  It  provides  for  the  metre,  and  the  corruption  is 
not  unlike  that  of  a/Si;?  for  ahr\  oi  Ap,  76.  Still  as  Demeter  is  called  A?/«i 
already  in  line  47  it  seems  better  that  here  she  should  invent  an  epithet 
which  was  not  one  of  her  real  names;  her  story  is  false,  her  name  should  be 
false  also.  But  the  matter  is  settled  by  Hesiod's  line,  0pp.  356,  Sw?  ayadrj, 
apira^  hi  /eaxi],  Oavaroio  Boreipa,  where  80)9  is  plainly  an  adjective.  The 
linguistic  connection  between  the  Hymns  and  Hesiod  is  palpable,  cf.  the 
statistics  in  Francke's  dissertation  quoted  below ;  the  list  of  Oceanides,  418  sq.] 
and  fferm,  36,  a  literal  parody  of  0pp.  365.  The  necessary  fiev  was  supplied 
by  Brunck. 

125  sq,  oi  fi€i/  eireiTa 

vql  Ooji  SopcKovSe  KaTeayeOov,  ev0a  yvvalKC^ 
Tiireipov  iire/STja-av  aoWie^,  ?)Se  teal  avrol 
Zeiirvov  eirtfpTVPOvTo  iraph  irpvfivija'ia  viyd?. 

It  is  a  difficult  question  whether  Hermann's  lacuna  after  127  is 
necessary.  On  the  whole  I  think  we  may  see  in  the  passt^e  only  a 
compression  of  the  usual  formula  (A  432  i  150,  547,  fJL  6  ^  346  Apollonius  i. 
1110)  if  we  compare  the  general  elliptical  style  of  this  Hymn;  e,g,  here  the 
other  yvvaife€<;  are  first  mentioned  when  they  disembark,  317  &9  l<t>aff  is  said 
of  Zeus  while  his  actual  words  are  not  given,  446  sq,  we  have  the  remarkable 
construction  vevae  Be  oi  Kovprjv  k,t,X.  where  both  verbs  vtto  ^6<I>op  [levat] 
and  traph  p/qrpl  \jiev€tv\  are  saved, 

137  ft)9  iOeKovai  rofcrje^'  ifie  B'  avr  oiKTcipare  Kovpav 
irpo<f>pove<a^  <f>l\a  reKva  r4tov  irpo^  BdfiaO'  iKOOfiat 
avipo<i  fjBk  yvvaiKo^. 

Here  on  the  other  hand  the  MS.  reading  can  hardly  be  construed,  though 
Baum.  and  Puntoni  print  it.  OlKreipare  cannot  by  any  stretch  govern  t€<ov  ; 
Cobet's  ifiol  B*  avT  eiTrare  is  mere  patch-work,  and  Ruhnken's  t€6)9 
improbable  in  the  construction,  apart  from  the  lateness  of  such  a  use  of  the 
word.  A  lacuna  therefore  containing  the  idea  *  and  tell  me,'  seems  wanted 
eg,  TovTo  Be  fioi  aa<f>ea)^  viroOiJKare  6<f>pa  irvdayp^ai  (cf.  149);  in  this  case 
7rpo<l>pov€a)^  which  hardly  suits  oUreipare  would  qualify  virodrjKare,  Besides 
the  homoeoteleuton  of  my  supposed  irv0<o/iiai  it  is  possible  that  7rpo<l>popea>^ 
and  irp6<f>pfov  had  to  do  with  the  omission  of  a  line.  The  omission  of  avr 
has  been  proposed,  but  the  apparent  metrical  difficulty  of  toktjc^  is  in  its 
favour. 

144.  Koi  K    epya    BcaOrjaaLfii   yvvatKOf;.      Voss's    BcBcur/c^aaifii   ywal/ca^ 
(Hes.  0pp.  64  Ipya  BiBa(rKr](rai)  is  excellent  in  sense  and  not  farther  fix)m 
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the  MS.,  than  the  ascertained  corruptions  of  M.  Of  the  other  suggestions 
Bothes  hvaOpriaaifu  (with  r^vvaiKo^)  is  perhaps  the  best,  though  aOpelv 
(Ilcjvn.  29,  414)  and  its  compounds  do  not  seem  to  contain  the  sense  of 
*  oversee.* 

157.  Kara  irpiorunov  OTrwinjv,  Ignarra's  ottwtt^?  accepted  by  Voss  is 
well  refuted  by  Franke.  Gemoll,  whose  conjecture  I  will  not  quote,  returns 
to  the  charge.  That  superlatives  occasionally  take  two  terminations  is  a 
well-known  fact,  see  Ktihner-Blass.  L  p.  554,  Anmerk.,and  irpdriarov  ottwtttjv 
is  as  well  established  as  67io<&TaTo^  oBfii)  8  4i4s2, 

205.  ^  &;  oi  fcal  hrena  fieOvarepov  euaBev  opyaU '-  *  who,  i,e,  lambe, 
pleased  her  humour  even  afterward,*  that  is  Demeter  continued  to  find  relief 
in  lambe's  company.  Biicheler's  opyij  is  not  only  prosaic,  but  incorrect,  for 
Demeter's  mood  altered  considerably  before  long.  Of  lambe,  who  was 
Demeter  s  companion  as  long  as  she  remained  in  Celeus'  house  it  would  be 
just  to  say  *  she  pleased  her  afterwards  also,'  not  merely  for  the  moment.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  that  Voss's  evoB*  eopraU  did  not  find  favour  with 
Ruhnken.  'Opyij  is  post-Homeric,^  but  it  occurs  in  Hesiod  and  frequently  in 
the  next  age,  see  the  Lexx.,  and  cf.  for  the  sense  of '  mood,  humour '  Tyrtaeus 
11,  8  cS  S  opyifp  iZd'qr  apyaXeov  TroX^fiov,  Simonides,  Amorg.  7,  11,  6pyi]p  B' 
aWoT  aXXoirjv  e^^t,  41  Tavrrj  fiaXiar  eotKe  ToiavTij  yvvij  \  opyijp*  Theognis, 
213,  Kvpve,  <l>iXov^  Kara  irdvra^  iiriarp€(f>e  iroiKvkov  ^0o^  \  dpyrjv  <rvfifiiaya>v 
^vTiv  €/caaTo<i  e^^t,  215  Iloi/XvTroi;  opyffv  ?cr;^e  woXvirXofcov  k.t.X,,  312 
yivuxTfctov  opyrjv  rjpTiv*  €/caaTo<:  Ix^i,  cl.  964,  1059,  1072,  1073.  I  find  no 
diflBculty  in  the  double  dative ;  it  is  a  clear  case  of  the  axvf'^  ^^^  ^^^i/  koX 
fUpo^y  commoner  no  doubt  with  the  accusative,  but  cf.  @  129  hlhov  Be  oi  rivla 
yepaiv  (Jelf).  A  24  oKTC  ovk  'ArpeiBri  * Ayafiefivopi  ffvBave  Ovfi^.  cl.  the 
variant.     N  82  rrfv  a<l>tv  Oeb^  cfifiaXe  0vfi£,     Scut.  221  Afiotaip  Be  fiiv  afuf>\, 

211     Be^afiemj  B*  ocit)^  evexev  iroXviroTVia  Bfjio 
r^ci  Be  fiv0(op  fjpx'^  ev^aovo^  fierdveipa, 

Mr.  Tyrrell  justly  objects  to  Voss's  eirefi'q  as  a  preposterous  substitute 
for  evetcev;  even  Baumeister  considered  it  *paullo  longius  a  litterarum 
ductibus  recedentem.*  ^Oalrj^  evetcev  seems  particularly  sound,  '  to  save  the 
rite,'  that  is  primarily  the  0ep,ir6v  of  207  and  secondly  the  ritual  of  the 
historical  mysteries.  The  other  expedient,  Franke's  7r/e  for  ttoXv-  is  almost 
as  violent,  and  the  compound  epithet  is  well-established,  cf.  ApoUonius,  i. 
1125,  1151,  iv.  1069.  Mr.  Tyrrell's  own  evex^ev  for  heKev  is  more  than 
ingenious ;  but  why  should  we  complicate  the  situation  by  making  Demeter 
pour  the  xvKecav  from  one  cup  into  another  ?  She  drank  it  simply ;  e'lrie,  as 
the  various  other  accounts  of  the  story  have  it  (and  cf.  Hippocr.  Acut.  39  ol 
Bk  fcai  KVKe&va  hriov))  any  substitute  for  evetcev  must=l7rt€,  as  Voss 
remarks.     I  am  surprised,  considering  the  soundness  of  the  line  that  no  one 

1  As  x^*^V  (202)  also.    Useful  lists  of  this      De  h,  in  Cfer.  Horn,   comp.  did,  <utaU,   Kiel, 
Hymn's  vocabulary  are  given  by  K.  Francke,       1881. 
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(except  now  Puntoni,  whose  discussion  pp.  60,  61  is  correct  though  needlessly 
wordy),  has  made  a  lacuna,  e.g. : — 

etcTTiep*  ij  Sk  XajBovaa  SeTra?  Oero  evdev  devpe, 

or  some  other  line  sufficient  to  set  up  homoeoteleuton. 

227.  dph^io  Kov  fiiv  ioXira  k.tX,  Mr.  Monro  and  Sig.  Puntoni  inde- 
pendently keep  dpe-^fo  and  kov  ;  the  abruptness  is  not  intolerable,  and  for  the 
crasis  see  on  v.  12.  Mr.  Agar's  {Classical  Review,  1896,  Nov.  p.  388)  Ope^ifiev 
is  no  better  than  any  of  the  other  alterations,  and  his  palaeography  is  illusory. 

228  sq.     OUT  ap  iirrfKairiai  Bi]\ij<r€Tai  oiff  virorafivov^ 
olBa  yap  amirofiov  ^leya  ifieprepov  vXorofioio 
olBa  S'  iirrfKvairi^  'jroXvir^fiopo^  iaOXov  ipvcfiov, 

Ruhnken's  iirnXvair)  in  228  seems  certain,  cl.  Herm.  37.  The  conjectures 
for  vXoTofioio  introduce  words  which  do  not  exist,  aud  moreover  give  no 
satisfactory  sense.  In  the  Classical  Beview,  1895,  February,  p.  13,  I  suggested 
that  vTTOTafivop  and  vXorofioio  the  * under-cutter '  and  the  *  woodcutter'  were 
periphrases  for  eXfitv^;  or  aKmXri^,  the  worm,  and  that  Demeter  guaranteed 
Metaneira's  child  against  this  malady.  Cf.  Aratus  959  aK(iiXT)/c€<;  \  kcXpoi 
Tov^  /caXeovac  fi€Xaip^j<;  evrepa  yairft;,  Hesiod's  <l>€p€oi/eo<;  *  snail,'  dvoa-reo^i 
*  cuttle,'  tSpi^  '  ant,'  Theocr.  xiii.  35  fiovrofiop  '  rush,'  and  the  epithets 
)8oo9  vXo<t>dyoio,  Hes.  Op.  591,  yeLorofioi  fivpfirjKc^,  Apollonius,  iv.  1453. 
The  forms  of  the  words  v7roTafiv6v,javTLT6/iioio,  vXoTOfioio  seem  guaranteed 
by  the  jingle.  ^Avrirofiov,  dvmefiv(o  etc.  are  known  from  other  places 
(v.  Lexx.)  in  the  sense  of  *  antidote,'  but  dvrlrofjMv  was  chosen  here  doubt- 
less for  the  verbal  antithesis  to  vXorofioLO.  'I  know  a  counter-cutter  to 
the  woodcutter.'  virordfivov  is  the  paii;.,  and  must  be  so  accented. 
Adjectives  in  -1/09  doubtless  ran  in  the  scribe's  head.  For  substantive  and 
adjective  cf.  dfi<f>L(l>(op  (Monro,  Homeric  Grammar,  §  243,  1). 

236.  oijT  ovv  alTop  IBtap  ov  Orjadfiepo^.  Arjfujrrjp,  Hermann's  lacuna, 
and  his  supplement  of  jdXa  fii]Tpo<;  to  236  are  generally  accepted,  and  are  an 
excellent  instance  of  the  method. 

240.  XdOpa  <l>iXa)p  yop€(op.  Adffpd  <f)iX<i)p  weathered  Ruhnken  and 
Hermann,  and  seems  first  to  have  roused  the  suspicion  of  Spitzner.  Zeno- 
dotus  at  r  244  read  efj  for  ^4X17,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  Xddpa  or  XdOprj 
ecjp  too  violent  an  alteration  here,  and  much  more  so  Kpv^ha  i^iXwp,  Is 
XdOpd  impossible  ?  It  is  true  that  it  occurs  nowhere  else  but  in  a  doubtful 
fragment  of  Euripides  (1117  Dind.  v.  28),  but  why  may  it  not  be  formed  on 
the  analogy  (perhaps  false)  of  <rlyrf  alya,  dp,q,  dfia,  fcpvj>^  Kpv(f>a,  Bcyd  Stya, 
Tpixv  '^P^X^  (Kuhner-Blass,  ii.  p.  306)  ? 

258.  firjKLaTOP  dddrf^.  The  probability  is  certainly  strong  in  favour  of 
Voss's  prjKeiTTOp,  cf.  Hes.  0pp.  283,  but  I  should  like  to  feel  certain  that  the 
writer  did  not  intend  fitjKta-Top  ddad-q^  as  a  superlative  of  fiey  ddcd'^  and 
ddaaaTo  Be  fieya. 
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267.  avvav^<Tova\     avvdl^ova    Ignarra,  Ilgen.     The  word  must  result* 

from   avvd^r]<r\   i.e.    avvd^rja    corrected;    cf.   261  'iToi'qaaaa  =  irolaaa,   422 

OAT  1} 

aKardtrrq  =  d/carrf^  431  Speirofiein]  =  Speirofiev,  and  vol.  xv.  p.  263.  a  became 
av  in  obedience  to  a  common  law,  cf.  vol.  xv.  p.  289,  and  Herod,  ii.  Ill  avvav- 
Xiaavra^  for  avvaXiaavra,  The  meaning  of  265 — 267  is  not  likely,  failing 
new  materials,  to  be  satisfactorily  made  out;  Matthiae's  alteration  of  iv 
aWrfKoiai  into  'Adtfvaioiat  will  be  admitted  to  merely  heighten  the 
confusion. 

269     ddavdroi^  OvrjTolaiv  oveiap  Koi  ^dp/j^i  TervKrai, 

The  line  as  it  stands  labours  under  two  defects:  (1)  the  absence  of 
copula  or  other  connection  between  ddavdroi^i  and  ffvqToiaii/,  (2)  hyper- 
metry,  unless  oveiap  be  read  as  a  dissyllable.  The  former  difficulty  has  been 
met  in  two  ways:  (a)  by  altering  aOavdTot<i  to  ddavdrwv  (Stoll);  this 
allows  the  genitive  to  depend  on  fieycarop  of  the  line  before,  but  it  gives  but 
a  mediocre  sense.  Demeter's  magnificent  boast  that  she  is  the  help  and  joy 
of  gods  and  men,  Olympus  and  earth  (as  the  Hymn  proves)  equally  dependent 
on  her,  is  watered  down  to  the  undignified  contention  that  she  is  the  most 
useful  divinity  to  men.  (b)  dvrjrolaiv  is  altered  to  6injTol<;  r\  and  this  I 
incline  to  accept,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  sense,  and  as  being  a  far  slighter 
palaeographical  change  than  the  alteration  of  dative  to  genitive. 

'Oveiap  remains.  With  OvifroU  r  preceding  we  have  to  scan  it  ^  ^  _ ; 
whether  this  is  best  done  by  leaving  oveiap  tel  quel,  or  by  writing  it  oveap 
(Ilgen's  proposal),  is  a  matter  perhaps  best  left  to  etymologists.  In  the 
Oxford  text  Mr.  D.  B.  Monro,  following  Schulze,  Qicaestiones  Epicae,  p.  228, 
wrote  oveap,  and  in  this  I  should  acquiesce. 

Two  attempts  to  give  oveiap  its  natural  full  value  of  ^ ,  viz.  Mr. 

Tyrrell's  oveiap  xapfia  rervKTai  and  Mr.  Agar's  Sveiap  teal  iroXv  '^^dpjj^a,  have 
raised  an  interesting  controversy  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  lengthening  of 
the  4th  thesis  by  position  in  the  Classical  Review  for  Dec.  1896,  Feb.  and 
April,  1897.  The  question  it  is  evident  does  not  arise  directly  if  Ovr^roU  r 
be  accepted,  and  so  far  as  these  two  emendations  are  concerned  the  evidence 
is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  rule  them  out.  The  examples  given  by  Mr.  Piatt 
from  Hesiod  alone  {l.c,  April,  1897,  p.  154)  amply  cover  them,  and  between 
the  greater  Hymns  and  Hesiod  there  is,  as  I  have  noticed  on  v.  122,  con- 
siderable connection.  As  it  is  maintained  that  this  lengthening  of  the  4th 
thesis  is  totally  absent  from  post-Homeric  writers,  I  may  quote  Matro,  35 
r)  fiovrj  l^0v^  ovtra  to  XevKov  teal  fieXav  oiBe.  For  the  rest  Mr.  Tyrrell's 
Kapfia,  though  ingenious  and  explicable  palaeographically,  is  an  improbable 
substitute  for  the  familiar  ^^pfia;  Mr.  Agar's  hemistich  does  not  require 
consideration. 

279.  ^avOal  Se  KOfiai  KarevrfvoOev  cifiov<i.  Ruhnken  substituted  the 
singular,  which  no  doubt  is  correct,  and  is  followed  by  Bucheler  and  Gemoll. 
The  latter  however  quotes  a  remark  from  Franke  that  to  the  writer  of  the 
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'  hymn  Karev^voOep  may  have  seemed  a  plural ;  with  this  I  entirely  agree,  and 
would  refer  to  v.  351. 

289.  'EXoi/t'oi;  is  not '  impossible '  (GemoU)  but  only  a  false  formation. 
Cf.  Smyth,  Ionic  Dialed,  p.  535.  Somewhat  similarly  Apoll.  120,  the  scribes 
give  us  the  unmetrical  \ovov.  The  washing  was  not  unnecessary,  as  Ludwich 
{N.  J.  /.  Ph.  1879  p.  307)  thinks;  the  child  must  have  been  covered  with 
wood-ash.     The  sisters  only  performed  Demeter's  usual  functions. 

296.  TToXvireipova  Xaov.  lloXvireipova  again  is  a  false-epic  formation ; 
as  aireipiov  =  boundless,  iroXvireiptop  =  many-bounded,  wide.  (So  Voss). 
HoXvirdfiova  which  Gemoll  prints  lacks  any  probability. 

328.  TCfLa^  ff  a9  k  iOiXocro  ficT  adavdroiatv  eXeaOcu.  'E04Xoito 
survived  Ruhnken  and  Ilgen,  but  moved  the  just  indignation  of  Hermann, 
who  substituted  xev  eXoiroy  and  Oeolai  at  the  end  of  the  line  from  444.  This 
arrangement  though  since  accepted  is  by  no  means  binding ;  iOiXoiro  may  be 
more  naturally  explained  as  having  supplanted  an  original  piXono.  A  319 
for  hi]  PoXerai,  L^,  ^g,  ^o  Ven.g  Vat.24  ^e  ^^^^  ^^  iffiXei ;  on  i/36XopTo  a  234 
fioXeaOe  ir  387  there  is  no  such  gloss.      'E^eXo^ro   then   may  result  from 

K€    l36XotTO, 

337.  diro  ^6(f>ov  rjepoevTo^,  As  Voss  pointed  out,  vwo  is  the  preposition 
in  the  same  phrase  if>  56  Hes.  Theog,  653,  but  it  does  not  seem  therefore 
obligatory  here.  Where  a  change  is  so  slight  it  is  more  prudent  to  hold  to 
the  tradition.  Hes.  Theog,  652,  659,  the  MSS.  vary  between  diro  and  viro:  ib, 
669  xfiro  without  variant. 

344  fih*  iir  arXrjTtov 

epyoi^  0€&p  fiafcdpaif  fJLtirlaeTO  fiovXy, 

In  face  of  ^S'  iir'  drXrjTiov  I  must  confess  to  being  helpless :  the  metre  as 
well  as  the  sense  of  iir  aTXrjrfov  defy  explanation  ;  probably  in  iw  arX^/Vwi/ 
we  have  one  of  M.*s  characteristic  corruptions,  but  in  the  absence  of  another 
source  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  one  conjecture  to  outweigh  another.  The 
earlier  attempts  are  collected  by  Ilgen.^  In  the  next  line  however  we  may 
see  some  light ;  the  line  is  unmetrical,  and  as  0€oif<:  in  325  has  caused  the 
loss  of  s^  _,  so  here  the  same  synizesis  has  removed  v.^ .. ;  in  325  Valckenar 
restored  irarrfp,  here  after  fiaxdpo^v  insert  cTvyepov,  j^aXeirop  or  a  similar 
word ;  '  she  was  devising  in  her  mind  an  evil  thing  against  the  deeds  of  the 
blessed  Gods.'  The  ingenuity  of  Ignarra's  opycaOeiaa  for  epyoi^i  de&v  deserves 
recognition.  As  to  the  reference  in  ^S*  (so  corrected  out  of  ^S')  I  incline 
«ngainst  Matthiae  and  Baum.,  to  give  it  to  Demeter,  cl.  v.  27.  Persephone's 
innocent  character  was  not  given  to  revenge. 

349.  ip€l3€v<T<t>i,  This  spelling  is  the  vulgate  at  I  572  where  however 
the  MSS.      L2,  7, 16, 19,  20  Ven.i,  g,  g,  g  Vat.24  M^,  g  Mc.  P  Pa  Mo  corr.  have 

*  Ignarra's  AtotijA.oD  is  one  of  the  best.     To      ykp  irK-firay  \  fiMfju>y  ^tpwpoipvyityf  which  how- 
the  exx.  of  tA.  short  in  the  commentators  I  add      ever  Uauvette  rightly  considers  late, 
the  epigram  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  a.  v.  eo^pioi :  rAy 
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ipifieai^L ;  Hes.  Theog.  669  only  '  V^'  has  ip€l3€a<t>i.  With  Franke  I  have 
restored  the  correct  form. 

351  irava-eicv.  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  word  is  original.  A 
correction  such  as  TravcaiT'  iireifj  or  Hermann's  Xq^ece  would  be  easy,  but 
.such  a  method  ends  by  divesting  documents  of  their  linguistic  value :  cf.  v. 
279  above,  and  Apkr.  280  (vol.  xv.  p.  298).  The  writer  may  have  justified 
himself  by  the  epic  examples  usually  quoted,  Hes.  Scut  449  iraxk  fid'xrj^t 
8  659  fAvr^arrjpe^  (a?)  S*  afivhi<;  /cddiaav  xal  iravaav  aiOXfov,  where  the  MS. 
evidence  is  all  but  entirely  in  favour  of  the  nominative. 

366.  a'x^iniaBa,  The  earlier  editors  kept  this  form,  the  later  follow 
Hermann  (quoted  from  Franke)  in  reading  axriaeiaOa.  It  is  safer  to  leave 
what  the  MS.  gives  us.  Cf.  in  general  Bergk's  note  on  Sappho  fr.  21  (P.  L.  G, 
ed.  4,  voL  iil  p.  96). 

371  avrkp  Sy'  a\n6<; 

poirj^  KOKKOV  eSfOKc  (l>ay€iv  fuXitfBia  XdOprj 

These  words  have  tortured  and  been  tortured  by  every  interpreter  since 
Ruhnken  confessed  his  ignorance.  The  use  of  the  woixi  vtofiav  is  well  put 
out  in  Voss's  long  note,  but  his  conclusion  that  vw^LTJa-a^  here  =  irpoa-ayayofuvo^ 

*  drawing  her  to  him  '  is  singularly  inconsistent.  The  word  as  we  know  it  has 
two  senses;  (1)  to  distribute  (2)  to  handle,  whether  literally,  the  bow,  etc.,  or 
figuratively,  of  the  mind,  to  '  turn  over,  examine.*  The  sense  of  distribution, 
with  or  without  the  alteration  of  afuf>U  for  afi(f>l  ?  is  proposed  by  Santon, 
Hermann,  Franke,  and  acquiesced  in  by  Baum.  and  GemoU.  The  Greek  is 
possible,  but  the  interpretation  introduces  an  idea  quite  foreign  to  the  story, 
that  Hades  shared  the  pomegranate  with  her.  We  have  further  a  view 
dating  from  Matthiae  and  which  is  suggested  by  Liddell  and  Scott  and 
apparently  approved  by  Prof.  Tyrrell  (/.  c,  p.  39)  that  vtofiriaa<;  is  absolute, 
and  =  irairTTjvaf;,  This  rests  upon  Herod,  iv.  128  v<d/jl€vpt€^  oiv  alra  avaipeo- 
fjUvov^  T0U9  Aapeiov,  When  Plato,  Cratyhis,  411  D,  says  el  Bk  /SovXec  17  yvdfirj 
Travrdiraai  hr}\ol  yoinj^  atceyfriv  teal  vdfirfaip'  to  ycip  vwfiav  koX  a/eoirelv 
rainov,  he  means  by  aKoirelv  'search,  turn  over,*  in  the  primary  sense  of 
ptofjMv,  A  third  view  assumes  a  rfirja-i^,  and  that  the  verb  afi<f>iva>fidv 
(Aeschyl.  fr.  297,  Nauck)  =  surround,  clasp.  The  word  would  suit  a  nurse 
'  handling '  a  baby,  but  hardly  applies  to  a  grown-up  woman. 

For  myself  I  can  only  explain  pa>fii]aa<i  as  governing  kokkop  or  poirfp ; 

*  handling  it  about  her.'  Aidoneus  no  sooner  receives  the  news  of  the  will  of 
Zeus,  than  he  thinks  of  the  pomegranate  which  will  serve  his  end  (and 
'  smiles  with  his  eyebrows ' ;  Wegener  followed  by  GemoU  is  plainly  wrong  in 
putting  Persephone's  eating  the  pips  into  the  past,  for  why  should  the 
circumstance  be  mentioned  here?);  Persephone  jumps  up  in  a  transport, 
while  he,  *  handling '  (t.c.  stealthily  reaching  for  it  and  opening  it)  a  pome- 
granate '  about,'  that  is  virtually  l>ehind, '  her,  privily,*  gives  her  a  few  pips  to 
eat.     AdOpr)  again  is  of  course  Tl€pa€<l>6vr)<:,  so  as  not  to  rouse  her  suspicion, 
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not  'Epfiaiao,  who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  manage.  Puntonis 
discussion  (p.  40,  41)  is  interesting  and  clear,  but  goes  off  into  the  vague  as 
soon  as  it  leaves  the  actual  interpretation  of  va>fidv.  Persephone's  account  of 
the  incident  (411  sq.)  is  naturally  and  properly  different  to  that  given  here. 
Actually,  in  her  exaltation,  she  paid  no  attention  to  the  pomegranate  pip : 
questioned  by  Demeter  she  remembers  that  Aides  did  put  it  into  her  mouth, 
and  not  at  her  wish  ;  but  there  was  no  sort  of  struggle.  Any  other  criticism 
is  forensic  and  inapplicable. 

386.  Ruhnken*s  objection  to  the  propriety  of  comparing  Demeter  to  a 
fiaivdf:  is  a  lapse  of  perception  commoner  in  other  critics.  His  contemporaries 
quoted  X  460  of  Andromache. 

399.  el  Se  irraaa.  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  the  supei'iority  of  Mr. 
Goodwin's  tl  Tciaaao  over  the  vulgate  S'  inrdaca,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  account 
of  the  T  in  Trrdo-a.  How  does  Puntoni  get  his  ^  8r]  toi  ttuXiv  avn^  iova  out 
of  the  line  ?  It  is  a  curious  but  of  course  perfectly  natural  circumstance  that 
in  this  damaged  passage  the  perfect  MS.  had  several  gross  corruptions.  I  see 
no  reason,  with  Dr.  O.  Crusius  {LiterariscJics  Centralblatt,  1895,  5  Januar,  p.  21) 
to  plead  for  the  retention 'of  iraofiivrj  v.  393. 

404.  Ruhnken  is  evidently  right  in  supposing  an  omission  here;  a 
question  is  required  for  the  answer  at  415.  Supply  as  Hermann  Xe^op  8* 
OTTTTOx?  ^\0€<i  virb  ^6<l>ov  riepoevraf  or  perhaps  eiirk  hi.  ir£)^  cr*  rjpira^ep  v,  f.  rj. 
The  homoeoteleuton  with  403  explains  the  omission. 

412.  avTap  iycDv  dvopova  vtto  ;^ap/xaT09.  Apparently  the  first  particle 
(which  would  naturally  be  fjToi)  has  been  superseded  by  the  second,  as  2  203 
avrdp  * A.')(tXK€v<;  &pro  ZU<f>iXo<;'  dfi<l>l  B*  'Xdrjirq  several  MSS.  have  avrap 
'Adrjvri,  At  the  end  of  the  line  h  Xddptj  is  certain,  as  Mr.  Goodwin's  note 
shows,  and  the  propriety  of  the  adverb  cannot  be  a  moment  in  doubt. 

419  sq.  The  names  of  the  Oceanids  agree  in  the  main  with  Hesiod's 
catalogue,  Theog.  349  sq,  Hesiod  names  41,  of  whom  the  Hymn-writer  has 
16,  and  adds  of  his  own  Leucippe,  Phaeno,  Melite,  lache,  Rhodope.  The 
passage  has  this  interest  among  others,  that  it  supplies  an  authority  to  which 
to  compare  this  part  of  the  Hymn,  otherwise  dependent  entirely  on  our 
fourteenth-century  scribe.  TaXa^avprj  for  yaXa^avprj  is  trivial,  but  poeia  for 
poSeia,  fir)Xol36(rTrf  for  firfXo^oai^,  aKardaTr)  for  aKao-Ti]  are  remarkable,  and 
illustrate  the  result  of  solitary  tradition.  There  are  many  fifteenth  century 
MSS.  of  the  Theogoni/j  but  the  possibility  of  comparison  and  the  existence  of 
an  external  standard,  has  prevented  these  graphical  corruptions.  The  text  of 
Pausanias  also,  who,  iv.  30,  4,  quotes  417-420,  seems  to  be  correct.  Tliis 
evidence  confirms  the  conclusion  (vol.  xv.  p.  307)  that  the  Hymn  to  Demeter 
was  lost  at  a  very  early  period  from  the  z  corpus  and  that  M  was  reproduced 
for  centuries  without  contact  with  z.  On  the  other  hand  the  name  xpvo-rfi<; 
in  422  has  been  thought  the  original  of  the  corruptions  Kpvairj,  /cprjatfi^, 
Kpvarfc^y  etc.  Hes.  Theog,  359.  Pallas  and  Artemis  (425)  are  companions  of 
Persephone  in  all  versions  of  the  legend :  in  Claudian  they  even  show  fight. 
That  they  are  mentioned  last  is  surely  a  trivial  objection ;  the  writer  could 
hardly  have  mixed  them  with  the  Oceanidae,  and  the  tail  of  a  procession 
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is  under  certain  circumstances  more  honorific  than  the  head.     Puntoni,  p.  96, 
retains  the  line. 

429.  vdpKiaaov  6'  hv  €if>va  &aTT€p  tcpo/cop  evpeia  ^Odv.  The  substitu- 
tions for  &<rn'€p  KpoKov  are  all  extremely  violent :  I  need  only  mention  Voss  s 
inrelpo'xpv,  commonly  received,  and  Hermann's  aiirvv  h6\ov\  I  agree  entirely 
with  Ilgen's  second  thoughts,  that  Aairep  tcpotcov  means  not  *as  also  the 
crocus,'  in  which  sense  Ruhnken  seems  to  have  taken  it,  but  *  as  abundantly 
as  the  crocus/  The  narcissus  which  tempted  Persephone  wais  no  ordinary 
flower ;  it  was  designed  as  a  SoXo^:,  and  had  a  hundred  flowers  on  one  stalk, 
a  marvel  to  Gods  and  men  (8  sg.),  Persephone  illustrates  this  extraordinary 
abundance  by  saying  '  it  grew  like  a  crocus.'  In  our  ignorance  of  where  the 
Hva-ijtov  ireBiop  was,  it  would  be  rash  to  commit  oneself  to  a  definite  botanical 
statement,  but  in  Italy,  and  therefore  probably  in  other  Mediterranean 
countries,  the  narcissus  is  abundant  only  locally  in  damp  places.  {Anth.  Pal, 
V.  143  OaKKcL  he  <f>i\ofil3po^  \  vapKiaaosi).  The  crocus  on  the  other  hand 
covers  the  driest  hillsides,  and  the  mention  of  olives  v.  23  is  enough  to  give 
this  character  to  the  field  where  Persephone  was  picking  flowers. 

438.  yrj06avvac  Sk  Se^ovro  irap  oKKriXtdv  iBiSopTo.  TrjOoa-vva^  and 
eSiSov  re  Ruhnken,  but  ytiOoa-vp — in  the  plural  is  always  mljectival  in 
Homer,  and  the  phrase  yrfOoavva^  hi')(€a0at  koX  BiBovai  is  somewhat  strange, 
even  with  Ruhnken's  parallel  v.  8.  Perhaps  a  line  has  fallen  out  to  this 
eflfect,  fivOov  r&v  o<r  iKda-Tt)  iiroi-qa-dv  r  enraOov  re.  Cf.  S09  Sc  iiKrjv  teal 
Sefo  Herm.  312,  and  the  similar  expression,  though  in  another  sense,  v.  217 
ical  j^aXeirov  irep  iopra  Be^co/JLcOa  fivdov  *A.')(cn,oL 

441.  €/c  Totr  is  abrupt,  but  it  has  not  roused  any  commentator's  suspicion. 

443.  fjv  fitjTepa  KvavoireirXov,  Fontein's  Arj/juJTepa  for  ^i;  firfrepa  is 
attractive  and  has  commanded  universal  acceptance.  I  am  not  sure  however 
if  it  is  indispensable :  f^p  firjrepa  obviously  in  itself  has  much  force  (Rhea, 
Hes.  Theog.  454,  was  mother  to  both  Zeus  and  Demeter),  and  as  to  the 
construction,  in  the  terse  style  of  this  hymn  avrd^  can  be  supplied  to  d^i/jLcpai 
easily  out  of  Ta49,  and  a  nominative  to  iKocTo  from  the  general  sense. 

446  sq,  I  have  noticed  this  extraordinarily  pregnant  construction  above 
V.  126.  Hermann  originally  made  a  lacuna  after  448  (in  which  Bucheler 
follows  him),  Voss  conjectured  petaOai  for  pevae  '  quod '  says  Baumeister  in 
one  of  his  rare  judicial  moments  *  fidem  prope  excedit.' 

452  sq,  I  apply  Baumeister's  words  to  Gemoll's  astonishing  pronounce- 
ment on  this  passage  **Die  Verse  sind  verdorben.'  On  the  contrary  every- 
thing is  in  perfect  order  and  etcriXop  which  Ruhnken,  with  the  occasional 
aberration  of  a  great  man,  condemned  is  an  epithet  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  idle  and  resting  earth ;  the  same  idea  of  profitless  waste  is  conveyed  in 
Apollonius'  fine  lines,  iv.  1245  sq., 

ot  S*  diro  1^09  opovaap,  a^o^  S*  IXep  elaopotopra^ 
r)€pa  Koi  fieydXa^  p&ra  y6opo<i  rjepi  laa 
Trjkov  virepTecpopTa  Sif)P€Ki^'  ovSi  tip'  dpSp^p 
ov  TTOTOP  ovfc  dirdpevde  icaTrfuydo-a-apTo  /3oTi]p6iP 
avXiop,  €v  fcijXq}  Bk  Karel'xero  irdpTa  yaXrjprj, 
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454  sq.  The  picture  is  consistent  though  elliptical.  The  field  is  suddenly 
to  bloom  with  long  ears  [blades  with  ears],  and  then  {apa)  on  the  ground  the 
fat  furrows  are  to  be  heavy  with  ears  [i.e.  the  ears  are  to  be  cut  and  falling  on 
the  ground  cover  the  furrows]  and  other  com  is  to  be  being  bound  up  in 
sheaves.  So  Franke.  There  are  two  times  of  year,  the  growing  time  and 
the  harvest,  and  the  harvest  has  two  moments,  reaping  and  binding  into 
sheaves.     These  two  moments  are  the  same  as  in  S  562. 

BpdfyfiaTa  S*  aXXa  fier  i'^fji.ov  iir^rpifia  irlirrov  epa^e  [  =  Trefip] 
a\Xa  S*  afutWoBenjpe^  iv  iKKehavolai  Beovro, 

a  place  which  and,  with  GemolVs  leave,  not  Hes.  Scut.  288  sq.  was  the 
h)rmn-writer's  model.  Cf.  Pseudophocylid.  166,  ottttot  apovpai — Xrjia  Keipd- 
fieifui  Kapir&v  I3pi0f0<nv  aXaod^.     Hes.  0pp.  473. 

474  sq.  Of  the  variants  in  Pausanias,  ii.  14,  3,  Sei^e  appears  from  Mr. 
Goodwin's  collation  to  have  been  the  original  in  M ;  the  sixteenth  century 
corrector  gave  elire.  The  explicit  statement  in  Paus.  that  Homer  mentioned 
the  daughters  of  Celeus,  Diogeneia,  Pammerope  and  Saisara,  led  Ruhnken 
to  suspect  a  lacuna  after  477,  which  Voss  filled  with  the  two  lines.  My  con- 
tribution would  be  UafifiepoTTT)  xal  Xaia-dpa  xal  ^iioyevela,  and  the  resem- 
blance of  the  last  word  to  Aio/cXei  would  account  for  the  omission.  I  do  not 
however  guarantee  the  quantity  of  ^aiadpa,  £iprjafioavvf)v  has  been  unani- 
mously preferred  to  ^prja/jLoavpriv ;  the  change  from  X  to  A  is  slight  (cf.  vol. 
XV.  p.  143),  but  it  is  not  certain  that  ypr^ap,,  is  to  be  rejected,  especially  as 
Spr)<rp,oavinj  is  itself  an  aTraf  Xeyofjuevou.  The  Lexx.  quote  Herod,  ix.  33, 
'Xpriafioavin)^  fierieaav,  which  might  be  interpreted  to  support  M's  reading. 

479.  d')(€€Lv  is  still  unsettled,  but  there  is  the  stronger  reason  for  leaving 
the  word  unaltered  till  it  is.  The  meaning  required  is  surely  'divulge,  reveal.' 
Mr.  Agar's  Koelv  is  not  likely.  He  revives  in  478  Ruhnken's  Trape^ifiev,  which 
certainly  gives  a  good  sense,  but  if  dxietp  means  'give  out'  is  hardly  wanted. 

490.  'A\X'  ay'  (Ruhnken)  seenLS  the  simplest  correction  for  aXXA  0- ; 
ay'  or  aye  has  often  produced  small  confusions,  e.g,  H  299  H  314  (S4  y). 
In  494  Voss's  oird^eiv  is  easy  for  oira^e ;  the  infinitive  as  imperative  is  often 
corrected  in  Homeric  MSS.,  e.g.  4>  217  pefe  pi^eip. 

Thomas  W.  Allen. 
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ON  SOME  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  MYCENAEAN  AGE  RECENTLY 
ACQUIRED  BY  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

[Plate  III.] 

The  present  paper  is  intended  as  a  brief  summary  of  acquisitions  of  the 
British  Museum  during  the  past  ten  years  or  «80,  which  may  be  assigned  to 
the  Mycenaean  period,  and  which  have  not  as  yet  been  published.  The 
results  of  the  Museum  excavations  at  Curium  and  Salamis  (Cyprus)  in 
1895-6  are  not  included,  being  reserved  for  publication  elsewhere,  and  the 
gold  treasure  acquired  in  1892  has  been  fully  described  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans  in  the  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  195  ff.  In  the  case  of  the  vases  the  termimis 
post  guem  is  aflforded  by  the  publication  of  Furtwaengler  and  Loeschcke's 
Mykenische  Vasen  in  1886;  for  the  gems,  by  the  issue  of  the  Museum 
Catalogue  in  1888. 

The  most  convenient  classification  for  a  description  of  this  kind  is 
perhaps  a  geographical  one,  but  as  in  some  cases  the  provenience  of  the 
objects  is  unknown  or  indefinite,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  group  them 
under  the  heading  of  material,  with  a  geographical  sub-classification,  so  far 
as  such  is  practicable. 

I. — Gold  Objects. 

Cyprus.  Two  fibulae  from  Moni  near  Amathus  (Figs.  1, 2).  These  are  of  a 
type  not  usually  associated  with  Bronze- Age  tombs  in  Cyprus,  but  rather  with 


Fio.  1. 


those  of  the  7th-6th  centuries  B.C.  (see  O.-Richter,  Kypros,  the  Bible,  and  Homer, 
pp.  355,  466,  and  AtJien,  MUtheil,  xii.  1886,  p.  19;  other  examples  from  the 
Brit.  Mus.  excavations  at  Amathus  and  Curium,  1894-5).  But  although  no 
evidence  on  this  point  has  reached  the  Museum,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
they  may  have  come  from  a  Bronze- Age  tomb,  for  two  reasons :  (1)  that 
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together  with  them  was  acquired  a  seal  of  undoubted  Mycenaean  character, 
which  is  described  below ;  (2)  that  a  fragmentary  bronze  fibula  of  the  same 
shape  was  found  in  a  tomb  with  Mycenaean  vases  and  gems  at  Curium  in 
1895.  This  tomb  no  doubt  belongs  to  the  latter  end  of  the  Mycenaean 
period,  but  all  the  other  objects  contained  in  it  were  purely  Mycenaean. 
There  is  however  much  presumptive  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  recent 
excavations  that  the  Mycenaean  civilisation  lingered  on  in  Cyprus  for  many 
years  after  it  had  disappeared  from  other  parts  of  the  Greek  world,  and  there 
need  therefore  be  no  cause  for  surprise  that  fibulae  of  this  type  should  be 
associated  with  '  Bronze- Age '  tombs.  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  {J&wnwl,  xiii.  p.  223, 
note  52)  records  the  finding  of  two  gold  fibulae  at  Paphos  in  1888,  together 
with  a  *  sub-Mycenaean '  pseudamphora.  These  are  now  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  (Nos.  1187,  1198),  and  resemble  in  shape  the  examples  from  Moni. 
A  similar  fibula,  again,  was  found  by  Mr.  Paton  in  his  excavations  at  Assarlik 
in  Caria  {Journal,  viii.  p.  74,  fig.  17),  and  is  attributed  by  him  to  the  transition 
period  between  the  Mycenaean  and  Geometrical  styles;  this  would  accord 
very  well  with  the  evidence  of  our  examples  from  Cyprus. 

II.— Bronze. 

1.  Suria  or  Sai*ia,a,n  island  north  of  Karpathos,  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Nisyros.  From  this  site  come  three  bronze  implements  presented  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Paton  in  1889.     The  first  (Fig.  3)  is  a  knife  of  a  common  Bronze- 


Fio.  3. 


Age  type  (length  172  cm.),  the  handle  of  which  is  lost,  but  there  remain 
tliree  rivets  at  the  broad  end  by  which  it  was  attached.^  The  second  object 
(Fig.  4)  may  be  described  as  a  chisel,  and  is  also  of  a  form  familiar  in  the 


Fig.  4. 

Bronze- Age  ;  *  similar  chisels  have  been  found  in  Ky  thnos,  and  there  are  two 
specimens  in  the  Prehistoric   Saloon    of   the  Brit.  Mus.  from  that  island.* 

1  For  similar  knife-blades  from  lalysos,  see      Britain,  p.  165  ff. 

F.-L.  Myke-n,  Vaam,  PI.  D.,  nos.  18  and  19.  ^  Proe,  Soc.  Ant.  2nd  Ser.iii.  p.  487. 

2  Evans,   Ancient  Bronze  JmpleTnentif  of  Ot. 
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The  form  is  that  of  a  narrow  bar  of  metal  brought  to  an  edge  at  one  end  and 
left  blunt  at  the  other  to  receive  the  blows  of  the  hammer  or  mallet,  like  the 
ordinary  chisel  of  the  modem  stone-mason  or  mechanic.  One  such  chisel 
Sir  J.  Evans  gives  as  found  at  Plymstock  in  Devonshire  ;  others  are  known 
from  Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  Hissarlik.^  The  third  is  a  flat  celt,  length 
19  cm.,*  nearly  oblong  in  shape,  with  slightly  convex  edge,  and  narrowing 
towards  the  head,  where  is  a  diamond-shaped  opening  through  which  passed  a 
rivet  for  fixing  it  in  the  handle.  This  vai-iety  of  celt  is  also  represented  in 
the  Ethnographical  Department  of  the  British  Museum  by  one  found  in 
Kythnos  and  illustrated  in  Proc.  Soc,  Ant,  2nd  Ser.  iii.  p.  437.  Sir  J.  Evans 
distinguishes  four  types  of  celt:  (I)  the  Jiai  oblong  or  axe-head-shaped  celt, 
associated  with  the  Bronze- Age  in  Southern  Europe ;  (2)  the  Jlangcd  celt,  i.e, 
with  a  projecting  ledge  to  each  of  the  long  sides ;  (3)  the  winged  celt  or  palstave, 
i.e,  with  short  high  flanges  and  a  stop-ridge  across  the  middle  to  prevent  the 
blade  from  being  driven  too  far  into  the  head ;  (4)  the  socketed  celt,  with  a 
hole  for  insertion  of  a  wooden  handle.  The  three  latter  classes  are  associated 
with  the  Iron-Age  in  classical  countries. 

2.  Acgiiia,  A  bronze  knife,^  length  26*4  cm.,  in  two  pieces.  The  blade 
is  of  unusual  size  and  resembles  in  form  the  kottI^;  which  is  frecjueutly  repre- 
sented on  later  vase-paintings.  The  handle  has  probably  been  covered  on 
either  side  with  a  piece  of  ivory,  and  was  joined  to  the  blade  by  a  series  of 
rivets,  some  of  which  still  remain.  The  bronze  is  in  bad  condition,  being 
much  corroded.  It  was  probably  found  together  with  the  marble  pyxis  and 
the  four  Mycenaean  vases  mentioned  below.  A  knife  of  the  same  shape,  but 
with  the  blade  and  handle  in  one  piece,  is  given  in  F.-L.  Myken.  Vasen,  pi.  D, 
fig.  17. 

III. — Marble. 

AegiTia.  A  pyxis  (Fig.  5)  with  cover  on  which  is  a  knob ;  round  the 
cover,  a  design  of  heart-shaped  leaves ;  round  the  side,  a  band  of  chevrons. 
Ht.  13*5  cm.;  diam.  19  cm.  A  stone  pyxis,  but  of  a  different  (spheroidal) 
shape,  with  elaborate  decoration,  is  given  in  *E<f>.  *Apx-  1888,  pi.  7,  1,  as  found 
in  a  tomb  at  Mycenae. 

IV. — Engraved  Gems. 

1.  Cpprus,  A  hemispherical  seal  of  rock-crystal  (Plate  III.  1,  and 
fig.  6)  set  in  a  gold  swivel,  found  at  Moni  near  Amathus  and  acquired  with 
the  two  fibulae  described  above.  On  the  base  of  the  seal  is  an  engraved 
design  composed  of  an  animal  with  circular  body  and  six  legs,  which  may  be 
intended  to  represent  a  sea-urchin,  between  two  trees  with  stiff  branches; 


^  Schliemann,  Troy  and  Us  Remains^  p.  332.  Catalogue  of  Bronzes. 

*  Length  15 '8  cm.     An  illustration  of  this  ^  An  illustration  of  this  object  will  Ik*  given 

celt  will  be  given  in  the  forthcoming  Museum  in  the  forthcoming  Catalogue  of  Bronzes. 
H.S. —  VOL.    XVU.  F 
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above  is  a  turiny-fish.  The  swivel  is  formed  of  a  double  piece  of  gold  wire 
passed  through  a  hole  at  the  base  of  the  seal,  the  two  ends  of  which  are 
twisted  together  above  and  end  oflf  in  a  loop  for  attachment.  The  hole 
through  the  seal  is  lined  with  gold,  and  there  is  a  ring  of  gold  round  the 
base. 


Fia.  5. 


The  Mycenaean  character  of  this  seal  is  clearly  shown  by  the  design  on 
the  base,  both  in  style  and  subject.  The  work  is  careful,  but  the  trees  are  of 
a  very  conventional  type.  The  tunny-fish  is  of  course  a  common  object  on 
Mycenaean  gems,  and  the  sea-urchin  (if  that  be  the  creature  intended)  is 
another  instance  of  the  fondness  of  these  people  for  marine  objects. 


Fio.  6. 


These  are  the  first  examples  of  the  Mycenaean  period  that  have 
come  from  the  site  of  Moni.  It  is  about  six  miles  from 
another  early  site,  that  of  Mari,  which  appears  to  be  of  considerable 
extent,  as  Mycenaean  remains  have  appeared  in  several  villages  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    Until  two  years  ago  no  extensive  Bronze-Age  necropoleis  were 
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known  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  but  since  the  unexpected  and  im- 
portant discoveries  at  Curium,  to  say  nothing  of  those  at  Salamis,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  where  Mycenaean  remains  may  turn  up  in  Cyprus. 

2.  Crete,  Our  knowledge  of  Island-gems  has  been  increased  by  many 
accessions  of  late  years,  but  no  district  has  been  more  generous  in  this  respect 
than  the  island  of  Crete.  Mr.  Arthur  Evans'  discoveries  need  no  further 
reference  here,  and  it  may  suflSce  to  say  that  it  was  largely  the  richness  of 
Crete  in  Island-gems  that  led  Milch hoefer  ^  to  regard  the  island  as  the  centre 
of  Mycenaean  civilisation.  The  British  Museum  has  indeed  only  acquired  one 
gem  during  the  past  ten  years  from  Crete,  but  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  existing  examples,  and  may  well  be  compared  with  the 
biisalt  scaraboid  from  Curium  *  or  the  gem  illustrated  on  p.  81  of  Milchhoefer's 
work.  It  is  an  agat^  chalcedony  (Plate  III.  fig.  2)  of  a  colour  varying  from 
rich  brown  to  pale  yellow,  and  measures  2*3  cm.  in  diameter.  The  design 
consists  of  a  bull  walking  to  the  right,  guided  by  a  man  who  stands  on  the 
further  side  of  it  and  holds  a  cord  in  both  hands  which  is  fastened  round 
the  bull's  horns.  The  figure  of  the  man  forms  a  curious  c6ntrast  to  that  of 
the  bull,  with  its  rudely-drawn  features  and  pinched-in  waist,  which  gives  a 
triangular  form  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  He  appears  to  wear  a  loin- 
cloth wrapped  round  his  waist.  The  anatomy  of  the  legs  is  well  rendered, 
and  the  arms  fairly  so,  but  the  head  is  as  usual  quite  incorrectly  portrayed, 
though  free  from  any  Oriental  conventionality. 

This  gem  naturally  recalls  to  our  mind  the  Vaphio  cups,  with  their  life- 
like bulls  and  vivid  naturalism,  the  most  perfect  production  of  this  phase  of 
Mycenaean  art.  And  here  I  must  express  myself  as  fully  in  accordance  with 
the  views  put  forward  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans.  (Joicrn/il,  xiii.  p.  220),  with 
reference  to  the  entire  absence  of  Oriental  influence,  not  only  on  the  Vaphio 
cup  but  on  the  Island-gems  of  all  kinds.  Whatever  theories  we  may  hold  of 
the  date  of  the  Mycenaean  civilisation,  or  of  the  origin  of  the  nation  to  whom 
it  belongs,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  on  a  large  class  of  objects  no  outside 
influences  can  be  traced,  and  that  whether  we  term  them  *  Greek'  or  not,  they 
can  only  be  products  of  some  indigenous  fabric,  the  sphere  of  which  is  confined 
to  the  Greek  islands  and  the  Peloponnese.  To  quote  Mr.  Evans'  words :  *  In 
spite  of  every  effort  to  bring  it  ready-made  from  Northern  Syria  or  elsewhere, 
Mycenaean  art  has  an  obstinate  way  of  clinging  to  the  mainland  and  islands 
of  Greece  ....  The  noble  representation  of  the  bull-catching  on  the  Vaphio 
cups,  which  we  are  asked  to  regard  as  of  Syrian  manufacture,  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  fine  animal  figures,  some  representing  parallel  subjects,  on 
the  contemporary  lentoid  gems.  But,  unfortunately,  amongst  the  many  gems 
found  on  the  Syrian  coast  and  the  neighbouring  tracts  of  Asia  Minor,  this 
Mycenaean  class  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  the  animal  representations 
by  their  coarseness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inexhaustible  source  of  the 
gems  which  reproduce  the  Vaphio  style  in  glyptic  art  is  Greece  and  its  islands, 
in  a  principal  degree  Crete  and  the  Peloponnese.' 

»  Anfdngc  der  Kunst,  ]>.  125  ff.  -  Tiims,  6  Jan.,  1896. 
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3.  Calymna.  A  haematite  or  basalt  lenticular  gem  (Plate  III.  3), 
2  cm.  in  diameter,  with  a  very  rudely  executed  Cretan  goat  standing  to  the 
left  with  its  head  thrown  back  over  its  shoulder.  In  the  field  are  two 
branches.  This  gem  was  presented  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Paton  in  1889,  together 
with  the  vase  A  296,  to  be  described  below,  and  three  terra-cotta  whorls  of 
the  common  Bronze-Age  type  (frequently  found  at  Hissarlik  and  in  Cyprus), 
all  being  from  Calymna. 

4.  Melos.  No  less  than  Crete  this  island  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
Mycenaean  gems,  although  here  again  we  have  only  one  example  to  discuss 
among  the  recent  acquisitions.  This  is  a  small  lenticular  sea-green  steatite 
(Plate  III.  fig.  4),  1*8  cm.  in  diameter,  engraved  'v^ith  a  cuttle-fish,  above 
which  is  a  tunny-fish  to  the  right.  The  workmanship  is  somewhat  inferior, 
as  if  the  soft  nature  of  the  stone  had  tempted  the  graver  to  careless  work, 
whereas  the  best  work  is  often  seen  on  the  harder  materials  which  called 
forth  the  best  energies  of  the  craftsman,  like  the  example  from  Crete  just 
described.  The  lines  are  lightly  cut  and  ill-defined,  while  the  tentacles  of 
the  cuttle-fish  are  merely  indicated  by  a  succession  of  shallow  drilled  holes. 

5.  Hydra.  A  camelian  glandular  gem  (Plate  III.  5),  2  cm.  in 
length,  the  surface  partly  striated  with  white.  This  gem  bears  a  design  of 
peculiar  interest,  as  belonging  to  a  class  discussed  by  Milchhoefer^  arid  A.  B. 
Cook,^  with  reference  to  animal- worship  in  the  Mycenaean  age.  In  the  centre 
stands  a  figure  to  right  wearing  a  horse's  skin  over  the  head  and  body  which 
is  tied  in  at  the  waist  and  hangs  down  to  the  feet  behind  ;  a  ridge  of  upright 
hair  extends  all  down  the  back.  On  either  side  of  this  figure  is  a  man  with 
whom  he  appears  to  be  conversing;  their  hands  are  raised  with  animated 
gestures,  and  each  wears  the  hid^tofia  or  loin-cloth  characteristic  of  the 
period.  The  work  is  very  careful,  and  the  figures  of  the  men  closely  re- 
semble that  on  the  gem  from  Crete  (mcpra). 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  representations  figured  by  Milchhoefer  and  Cook  (locc,  citt,\  which 
are  all  very  similar.  Both  agree  in  regarding  the  figures  as  evidence  of  a 
horse-cult,  but  differ  slightly  in  their  exposition.  The  cult  is  that  of  the 
Chthonian  horse  as  described  by  Pausanias  in  connection  with  Phigaleia 
(where  one  of  the  other  gems  with  similar  subject  was  actually  found).  The 
figure  in  the  horse's  skin  denotes  a  worshipper,  a  common  feature  of  ancient 
cults,  for  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the  instance  of  the  apKTou  or 
maidens  who  went  in  bear-skins  in  the  processions  in  honour  of  Artemis 
Brauronia.  The  exact  signification  of  the  scene  before  us  is  not  easy  to 
indicate ;  but  possibly  it  is  intended  like  the  others  to  imply  the  subjugation 
of  the  death-deity  by  a  mortal,  according  to  Mr.  Cook's  interpretation  (speak- 
ing of  a  coin  of  Nicaea)  :  '  We  have  here  a  collateral  relic  of  the  Phigaleian 
rite,  in  which  men  dressed  in  horse's  skins  and  furnished  forth  with  the 
emblems  of  death  were  overpowered  by  the  celebrant — the  purpose  of  the 
performance   being   to   secure   by  mimetic   magic   immunity  from   danger.' 


*  Anfdnge  der  Kumty  p.  54  ff.  ^  Joumalf  xiv.  p.  81  ff. 
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M.  Pottier  (6W.  des  Vases  Ant,  die  Lauvre,  i.  p.  190)  casts  doubts  on  Mr.  Cook's 
theories  on  the  ground  that  they  imply  a  too  highly-developed  system  of 
religion  for  the  period.  It  is  however  impossible  to  believe  that  these 
peculiar  figures  with  their  ceremonial  garb  had  no  significance,  religious  or 
otherwise,  and  were  merely  products  of  artistic  fancy. 

6.  Sparta.  Rock-crystal  lenticular  gem  (Plate  III.  6),  2*2  cm.  in 
diameter.  On  it  is  engraved  a  Cretan  goat  to  left,  with  head  twisted  back 
over  its  left  shoulder;  in  the  two  vacant  spaces  in  the  field  are  two  crosses, 
which  may  possibly  be  characters  like  those  of  the  Cretan  script,  but  are  more 
probably  of  a  merely  decorative  character,  and  due  to  a  horror  vacid}  On 
the  left  of  the  scene  is  an  upright  object,  probably  intended  for  a  tree-stem. 
Except  for  the  joints  of  the  legs,  the  eye,  and  the  nostril,  the  drill  has  not 
been  employed.  The  ingenuity  with  which  the  animal's  limbs  and  horns  are 
disposed  to  fill  up  the  space  is  worth  noting ;  but  the  design  is  of  no  great 
merit. 

7.  GaI<ixidL  A  small  steatite  lenticular  gem  (Plate  III.  7)  of  a  dull 
green  colour,  1*6  cm.  in  diameter.  The  design  consists  of  a  stork  to  r,  with 
addorsed  wings,  holding  an  eel  by  the  middle  in  its  beak ;  above  is  a  dolphin 
to  the  right.  The  wings  of  the  stork  are  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  by  a 
row  of  deep  parallel  vertical  lines. 

8.  Mycenae,  An  amethyst  in  the  form  of  a  crouching  lion  (Fig.  7), 
the  head  resting  on  the  fore-paws,  the  body  curled  round.      Length  1*5  cm. 


Fio.  7. 

The  under  side  is  flat,  with  a  characteristic  spiral  pattern  (Plate  III.  8). 
The  style  is  naturalistic,  but  the  proportions  are  too  thin,  and  the  whole 
effect  is  meagre.  Amethyst  is  a  somewhat  rare  material  for  gems  of  My- 
cenaean Age. 

9.  CalaJjria.  Mycenaean  antiquities  from  Italy  though  rare  are  not 
quite  unknown.  Furtwaengler  and  Loeschcke  (p.  48)  give  some  examples  of 
pottery  from  various  sites,  but  no  *  island-gems '  have  been  hitherto  recorded. 
The  example  about  to  be  described  (Plate  III.  9)  is  a  lenticular  sard  (?), 
of  a  reddish-pink  colour,  with  bands  of  greasy  white,  2*5  cm.  in  diameter. 
The  design  consists  of  a  deer  to  right  with  head  bent  round  towards  a  fawn 
which  she  is  suckling.  The  fawn  approximately  fills  the  space  below  the 
deer.  In  the  field  above  is  a  dog  extended  at  full  length  to  the  left.  The 
drill  is  largely  employed  for  the  legs  of  the  deer  and  fawn. 


'  Journal^  xiv.  p.  272. 
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Gems  of  Uncertain  Provenience. 

10.  A  small  disc  of  sea-green  steatite  (Plate  III.  10),  acquired  in 
Athens,  and  said  to  be  from  Amorgos,  1*1  cm.  in  diameter.  On  it  is  engraved 
a  man  on  horseback  to  right,  holding  the  bridle  in  his  left  hand,  and  bran- 
dishing a  club  or  short  spear  in  his  right.  In  front  of  the  horse  is  a  bird 
with  head  thrown  back.  The  work  is  rather  inferior,  the  forms  being  very 
thin  and  angular. 

11.  A  circular  steatite  gem  (Plate  III.  11)  engraved  on  both  sides, 
acquired  in  Athens,  but  the  place  where  it  was  found  is  unknown;  diameter 
2  cm.  On  the  obverse  is  a  bearded  man  running  to  the  right  and  looking 
back;  his  attitude  is  that  of  the  '  Knielaufschema '  so  familiar  on  archaic 
vases.  The  design  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  he  appears  to  brandish  a  sword 
in  the  right  hand  over  his  head,  while  his  other  hand  is  held  up  in  a  menacing 
fiushion.  In  the  field  on  the  loft  is  a  tree.  On  the  reverse  is  a  Pegasos  to 
right,  with  recurved  wings;  below,  a  bough  with  long  sharp  leaves.  Only 
two  of  his  legs  are  indicated. 

12.  A  haematite  lenticular  gem  (Plate  III.  12)  of  a  metallic  indigo 
colour,  2"3  cm.  in  diameter.  This  gem  has  already  been  illustrated  more 
than  once,^  and  a  detailed  description  of  it  is  therefore  unnecessary,  but  it 
is  included  here  to  complete  the  series,  and  in  order  to  ensure  a  more  satis- 
factory publication.  The  design  consists  of  a  bull  led  by  two  men,  one  at 
its  head,  the  other  apparently  over  its  back,  but  probably  meant  to  be  on 
the  further  side  of  it.  Mr.  Murray  has  pointed  out  the  interest  and  im- 
portance of  this  gem  for  the  points  of  comparison  that  it  affords  with  the 
Tiryns  fresco-painting.  It  may  also  be  compared  with  the  gem  from  Crete 
described  above  (no.  2),  to  which  in  style  it  is  vastly  inferior. 

13.  A  lenticular  burnt  sard ,2  said  to  be  from  the  Greek  islands,  2  cm.  in 
diameter  (Plate  III.  13).  On  it  is  engraved  a  Hippocamp  to  right, 
with  one  fore-leg  extended;  the  scales  of  the  body  are  indicated  by  a  double 
row  of  indentations,  and  the  markings  of  the  pectoral  fin  by  a  series  of  hatched 
lines.  In  the  field  are  two  water-plants  in  the  fonn  of  thick  stems  marked 
all  the  way  up  with  a  row  of  indentations. 

14.  A  steatite  cone  or  pyramid  (Plate  II 1.  14)  with  four  sides, 
height  2*5  cm.,  with  a  hole  pierced  through  the  top,  engraved  on  the  base 
with  two  rude  figures  of  a  lion  and  a  smaller  animal  running  to  the  left, 
merely  rendered  in  outline. 

15.  A  pyramid  or  cone  of  black  basalt  (Plate  III.  15),  with  four 
sides,  acquired  with  No.  10,  and  also  said  to  be  from  Amorgos  ;  the  height  is 
2*3  cm.  A  hole  is  pierced  through  the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid,  indicating 
that  it  has  been  strung  on  a  necklace.  On  the  base  is  engraved  a  very  rude 
face,  the  eyes  filled  in  with  white ;  above  it  is  an  unintelligible  mark. 

*  Arch,   Anzeigery  1890,  p.   69  ;  Peirot  and  and  Journal^  xiv.  p.  127. 

Chipiez,  vi.   p.  851,  Fig.  432,  no.  12  ;  Murray,  *  ^u  illustration  given  in  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 

HancUjook  of  Ok.   Archaeology^  p.   46.      Also  vi.  p.  851,  fig.  432,  no.  13. 
referred  to  in  Class.  Itcvit^w,  iv.  (1890),  p.  282, 
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16.  A  nearly  hemispherical  steatite  gem  (Plate  III.  16),  engraved 
with  a  Grorgoneion  surrounded  by  a  double  ring.  The  type  is  that  of  the 
archaic  Greek  Gorgon,  with  tusks  and  tongue  protruding. 

Pottery. 

1.  Cyprus.  In  1888  a  collection  of  thirty- four  vases  from  the  necropolis 
of  Ayia  Paraskevi  near  Nicosia  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Col. 
Falkland  Warren.  This  site  is  well  known  as  a  hunting-ground  for  early 
Cypriote  pottery  and  Bronze- Age  antiquities,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  several 
different  excavations,  for  a  record  of  which  it  may  be  suflScient  to  refer  to  the 
forthcoming  Cj/pnis  Mnsruni  Catalogue,  Myres  and  O.-Richter,  Oxford  1897,  p.  1. 
An  account  of  the  most  recent  exploration  of  the  site  is  given  by  Mr.  Myres 
in  the  current  volume  of  the  Journal,  The  necropolis  is  wholly  of  the 
Bronze-Age  period,  and  the  finds  closely  analogous  to  those  of  Alambra, 
Curium,  and  Phoenikiais. 

The  pottery  of  the  Bronze- Age  tombs  in  Cyprus  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  periods,  the  earlier  of  which  corresponds  to  the  remains  of  the 
second  city  at  Hissarlik,  and  is  represented  in  C^T)rus  by  red  or  black  glaze 
hand-made  vases  with  geometrical  patterns  incised  with  a  hard  tool  and  filled 
in  with  white.  The  second  period  is  that  in  which  we  find  imported 
Mycenaean  vases  in  conjunction  with  local  pottery ;  the  latter  takes  the  form 
of  bowls,  still  hand-made,  covered  with  a  white  slip,  on  which  patterns  are 
painted;  or  jugs  of  a  thin  gritty  clay  of  metallic  appearance  on  which 
patterns  are  painted  in  matt  white  or  laid  on  in  relief  in  the  form  of  snakes 
or  of  cable-patterns.  The  group  of  vases  above-mentioned  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  the  earlier  class.  A  few  typical  specimens  may  be  described  in 
detail. 

(1)  A  5  in  forthcoming  Cat,  of  Vases  (vol.  i.).  Ht.  4*5  cm. ;  diam.  10*2  cm. 
Plain  bowl  covered  with  a  lustrous  red  glaze ;  it  has  a  small  handle  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  ear  pierced  with  a  small  hole. 

(2)  A  10.  Ht.  17'8  cm.  Jar  with  high  looped  handle  and  a  small  ear 
as  A  5.     It  is  of  red  ware-,  partly  glazed  and  imperfectly  fired. 

(3)  A  19.  Ht.  12*1  cm.  Jug  or  lekythos,  of  very  rough  clay,  partially 
glazed.  The  vase  is  covered  with  patterns  of  bands,  wavy  lines,  chevrons, 
and  a  sort  of  chain  pattern,  all  of  which  have  been  incised  with  a  blunt  tool 
while  the  clay  wa.s  still  soft,  and  then  fired.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
similar  practice  obtains  to  this  day  in  Cyprus,  in  the  decoration  employed  on 
the  pottery  manufactured  at  Famagusta. 

(4)  A  30.  Ht.  20  cm.  This  vase  may  perhaps  be  described  as  a 
stamnos ;  it  is  a  form  very  common  in  Cypriote  pottery  of  all  dates,  with 
more  or  less  bulging  body,  straight  wide  neck,  and  horizontal  side-handles. 
The  colour  of  the  clay  varies  from  red  to  black ;  it  is  not  lustrous  and  is 
imperfectly  baked.  The  decoration  consists  of  raised  wavy  lines  and  rings 
all  round  the  neck  and  body,  and  wavy  lines  on  the  handles. 

(5)  A  33.     Ht.  16  cm.     Funnel-shaped  vase,  of  rather  rude  execution. 
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and  made  of  a  red  imglazed  clay.  In  the  rini  are  two  holes  for  suspension, 
which  have  been  pierced  through  the  clay  while  soft.  The  whole  of  the  vase 
is  decorated  with  rows  of  short  incised  lines,  forming  in  their  general  effect  a 
chequer  pattern. 

(G)  A  34.    Ht.  45  cm.    Diam.  13  cm.    A  bowl  (Fig.  8)  broken  in  fragments 
and  pieced  together.    It  is  covered  with  a  black  glaze,  on  which  the  patterns  are 


Fio.  8. 

incised  (on  the  exterior)  and  filled  in  with  white.  On  the  rim  is  a  small  ear. 
The  patterns  consist  of  a  wavy  line  round  the  edge,  three  bands  of  hatched 
lines,  and  on  the  base  a  cross  formed  of  hatched  lines. 

(7)  A  35.  Ht.  5*7  cm.  Diam.  108  cm.  A  similar  bowl,  but  with 
different  decoration ;  round  the  rim  are  two  bands  with  groups  of  hatched 
lines  at  intervals  ;  below  are  triangles  of  hatched  lines  placed  apex  to  apex, 
alternating  with  broad  zigzags  vertically  placed  and  filled  in  with  cross  lines. 

(8)  A  36.  Ht.  6*4  cm.  Diam.  12*8  cm.  A  bowl  covered  with  lustrous 
red  glaze,  with  a  small  ear  on  the  rim  ;  round  the  top  are  bands  of  straight 
and  wavy  lines  (incised  and  filled  in  with  white),  and  below  are  parallel 
bands  of  hatchings. 

(9)  A  37.  Ht.  5*8  cm.  Diam.  121  cm.  Bowl  covered  with  bright  red 
glaze.  Round  the  upper  part  are  six  quadrilateral  figures  filled  with  vertical 
incised  lines  and  divided  into  four  by  diagonals;  round  the  bottom  are 
concentric  rings  with  parallel  lines  drawn  diagonally  across  them  so  as  to 
form  a  star  of  four  points. 

(10)  A  38.  Ht.  43*8  cm.  Large  jug  with  long  narrow  neck  (the 
ordinary  Cypriote  shape),  covered  with  a  lustrous  red  glaze.  On  the  body 
are  incised  chevrons,  vertically  placed  ;  on  the  neck,  chevrons  and  plain  bands 
of  lines. 

(11)  A  40.  Ht.  159  cm.  Similar  jug;  round  the  neck,  bands;  on  the 
b(xly,  rows  of  parallel  lines  going  in  different  directions,  interspersed  with 
concentric  circles. 

(12)  A  41.  Ht.  14  cm.  Jug  as  before,  with  rather  flat  base;  the  glaze 
is  of  a  yellow-brown  colour;  the  patterns  consist  of  lozenges  filled  with 
hatched  lines,  and  bands. 

(13)  A  42.  Ht.  14  cm.  Jug  as  before;  lustrous  deep  red  glaze.  On 
the  neck,  a  vertical  row  of  hatched  lines ;  on  the  body,  chevrons  between 
parallel  vertical  bands. 

(14)  A  44.  Ht.  14G  cm.  Jug  as  before ;  very  lustrous  red  glaze; 
patterns  on  body  as  the  last  example. 
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(15)  A  47.  Ht.  26-7  cm.  '  Stamnos'  (Fig.  9)  like  A  30  described  above,  but 
the  neck  is  larger.  This  vase  is  very  richly  decorated  with  incised  patterns, 
consisting  of  lozenges,  chevrons,  and  concentric  circles.     On  one  handle  deep 


Fio.  9. 

incisions  have  been  made  while  the  clay  was  soft,  as  on  A  19.  At  the  base 
of  the  neck  are  two  small  thick  ears,  and  on  the  rim  are  upright  projections, 
two  low  and  solid,  the  other  two  (one  broken  away)  pierced  with  three  holes 
for  suspension. 

(16)  A  48.  Ht.  33-1  cm.  '  Stamnos  '  as  A  30  but  slimmer,  of  dull  red 
clay.     It  is  richly  decorated  with  incised  lozenge  patterns  and  chevrons. 

(1 7)  A  66.  Ht.  13-2  cm.  A  jug  or  lekythos  (Fig.  10),  shaped  as  No.  10,  but 
belonging  to  the  later  class  of  Bronze-Age  pottery,  that  found  with  white 
slip  ware  and  Mycenaean  vases.     It  is  of  the  *  base-ring '  type,  and  of  a  thin 
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hard  clay  with  dull  black  slip.  The  handle  is  flat  and  attached  to  the  neck 
half-way  up ;  from  the  base  of  it  on  either  side  springs  a  serpent  in  relief. 
Their  heads  are  flat  and  lozenge-shaped,  the  eyes  being  indicated  by  largo 
dots,  and  they  have  beak-like  mouths,  slightly  open.  Between  the  snakes 
are  two  vertical  raised  lines. 

Paphos.  During  the  excavations  conducted  by  the  Cyprus  Exploration 
Fund  in  1887  by  Messrs.  Hogarth  and  James  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  at  Paphos,  a  few  Mycenaean  antiquities  were  brought  to  light. 
Among  them  were  the  two  gold  fibulae  mentioned  above,  now  at  Oxford. 
The  share  of  antiquities  that  fell  to  the  British  Museum  included  a  fragment 
of  Mycenaean  ware  (height  7*7  cm.)  of  the  technique  of  the  later  period. 
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decorated  with  a  scale- pattern.  These  evidences  of  a  Mycenaean  settlement 
at  Paphos  have  been  strangely  overlooked  in  the  published  report  of  the 
excavations  (Journal,  ix.  p.  216  flF.). 

2.  Egypt,  (1)  Though  not  strictly  speaking  a  vase  of  Mycenaean 
fabric,  the  specimen  from  Saqqara  here  illustrated  (Fig.  II)  must  be  included 
owing  to  its  close  conection  therewith.^     It  is  a  bowl  of  a  class  familiar  in 


Fig.  11. 

C^-prus,  and  undoubtedly  manufactured  in  that  island.  It  is  hand-made, 
II  cm.  in  height  and  17*5  to  20  cm.  in  diameter,  and  is  numbered  C  4  in  the 
forthcoming  Vol,  i.  of  the  Catalogue  of  Vases,  The  class  to  which  it  belongs 
is  known  as  the  *  White  slip  ware '  ^  and  in  Cyprus  is  always  found  in 
conjunction  with  Mycenaean  ware  and  in  tombs  of  the  Bronze-Age  period, 
especially  at  Ayia  Paraskevi  and  Curium.  The  example  under  consideration 
is  of  a  rather  flattened  and  elliptical  shape,  and  the  handle  is  broken  off.  It 
is  ornamented  with  various  linear  patterns  in  a  black  colour  which  tends 
to  fade  to  brown  ;  the  lines  are  mostly  vertical,  and  combined  in  threes 
with  triple  cross-lines  at  intervals ;  alternating  with  these  are  pairs  of 
vertical  wavy  lines  with  double  lines  of  dots  down  each  side  of  them. 

Several  other  specimens  of  this  ware  have  been  found  outside  Cyprus, 
mostly  in  very  early  strata  of  pottery.  Thera  ^  has  yielded  one  bowl  complete, 
and  a  fragment  has  been  found  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens;  Brueckner* 
records  a  fragment  from  the  more  recent  excavations  at  Troy,  and  mentions 
another  as  having  been  foupd  by  Dr.  Schliemann.**  Specimens  have  also  been 
found  at  Tell-el-Amama  and  Tell-Hesy.®  For  further  discussion  of  this  class 
see  Myres,  Cyprus  Mus,  Cat.  p.  39,  Duemmler  in  Athen.  Mittheil.  xi. 
p.  233,  and  Furtwaengler,  Bronzef.  a^is  Olympia,  p.  8. 

(2)  A  very  remarkable  Mycenaean  vase  from  Erment  (A  349)  was 
acquired  in  1890  through  the  late  Rev.  G.  Chester.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
A.  S.  Murray  in  Amer.  Jouni.  of  Arch.  vi.  p.  437  ff.,  a  povpos  of  an  almost 
identical  vase  in  New  York,  there  published,  and  is  published  by  Perrot  and 
Chipiez,  vi.  p.  625,  fig.  485,  but  repeated  here  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 
The  New  York  vase  is  a  jug  with  spreading,  rather  squat,  body,  and  straight 

*  For  Mycenaean   vases   from    Saqqara,   see  Myken.  Vasnij  xii.  80,  p.  22. 
F.-L.  Mykcn.  Vasen,  pp.  31,  82.  *  Troja,  1893,  p.  101. 

2  Myres,   Cyprus  Mtia.   Cat.  p.   39,  q.v.   for  '  Schlieuiann  collection  8125. 

classification  of  Cyi>riote  pottery  generally.  •  Petrie,  Tdl-d-Atnama,  p.  17  ;  Bliss,  Mound 

'  Fouqu^,  Santarin,  PI.   42,  Fig.   6;    F.-L.  of  Many  CUies,  pi.  4,  181. 
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up-tiimed  lip,  but  the  Museum  one  (fig.  12)  is  of  a  shape  not  uncommon  in 
Mycenaean  fabrics,  but  for  which  there  is  no  exact  name.  It  is  of  a  very  flat 
shape,  the  sides  being  curved  over  to  the  mouth,  and  there  is  practically  no 
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neck  ;  there  are  three  small  ear-handles.^  The  colour  of  the  clay  is  of  a  deep 
greenish-yellow,  and  the  varnish  is  laid  on  in  no  great  thickness,  but  otherwise 
the  technique  is  quite  ordinary.  The  height  of  the  vase  is  11  cm.  The 
decoration  consists  of  a  representation  of  the  Argonaut  or  paper  Nautilus  - 
(not  the  chambered  Nautilus  with  which  we  are  more  familiar)  repeated  in 
each  space  between  the  handles,  while  all  the  remaining  surface  of  the  vase  is 
filled  in  with  sea-weeil  patterns.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  design  is  almost  the 
same  as  that  of  the  New  York  vase,  and  that  the  treatment  of  the  Argonaut  is 
absolutely  identical. 

3.  Calymna.  Together  with  the  gem  described  above  (p.  68)  was 
acquired  a  vase  of  great  interest  and  artistic  merit,  a  pseudamphora  (A  296  ; 
fig.  13)  26  cm.  in  height,  with  figures  in  bright  red  on  a  deep  buflf  ground. 
Perrot  (vi.  p.  929)  gives  a  very  similar  vase  from  Pitane  in  Aeolis,  but  the 
design  is  there  somewhat  rougher  though  fuller  in  detail.  On  the  front  of 
the  vase,  below  the  spout,  is  the  body  of  an  octopus  mouth  downwards,  from 
which  extend  nine  tentacles,  of  which  eight  meet  in  pairs  at  the  back  of  the 
vase ;  the  remaining  one  falls  vertically  and  ends  in  a  leaf-shaped  sucker. 
The  other  tentacles  end  in  spirals,  and  each  pair  is  united  by  an  oval  radiated 
object,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  clear.  Between  the  tentacles  is  a 
curious  sort  of  webbing,  formed  of  striated  bands  which  are  interlaced,  and 
hold  the  tentacles  together  for  about  a  third  of  their  total  length.  In  the 
field  of  the  vase  and  between  the  tentacles  are  various  animals :  on  either 
side  of  the  spout,  two  birds;  on  the  left  side,  in  three  rows  between  the 
tentacles,  (1)  two  horses  confronted,  (2)  a  bird,  porcupine,  and  sea-urchin,  (3) 
three  birds  to  the  right ;  on  the  right  side,  (1)  two  Cretan  goats  back  to  back 
(2)  two  birds,  (3)  a  porcupine,  sea-urchin,  bird,  and  crab.  On  the  shoulder 
on  the  reverse  are  two  circles  marked  with  crosses,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
handle  is  a  large  rosette. 


*  For  the  shape  see    F.-L.   Myken.     Vcuen,       Mycenaean   and   other  vases,    see   Perrot    and 
PI.  44,  no.  32.  Chipiez,   vi.   p.  926  and  F.-L.   Mykcn.   Vasen, 

^  For  other  representations  of  the  Nautilus  on      p.  80. 
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For  a  curious  interpretation  of  the  subject  of  the  Pitane  vase  which  may 
be  regarded  as  applying  also  to  the  one  under  consideration,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  an  article  by  M.  Houssay  in  Rev.  Arch.  3rd  Ser.  xxvi.  p. 
1  flF. ;  the  writer  s  views  are  carried  out  further  in  another  article  in  Rev.  Arch. 


Fio.   13. 

XXX.  p.  SI  ff.  MM.  Perrot  and  Reinach  liave  expressed  themselves  as  in 
accord  with  the  writer's  zoological  theories,  but  the  criticisms  of  M.  Pettier  in 
Rev.  Arch,  xxviii.  p.  24  flf.  appear  to  give  a  sufficient  refutation  of  them 
without  further  discussion  here. 

Another  series  of  Mycenaean  vases  obtained  by  Mr.  Paton  from  Calymna 
has  been  described  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Jourtialy  p.  456,  PI.  83,  but  one  vase 
that  was  not  then  published  may  be  regarded  as  of  sufficient  interest  to 
include  in  the  present  paper  (fig.  14).      It  is  a  kylix  of  the  familiar  lalysos 


Fio.  14. 


type  (ht.  18*5  cm.) ;  the  shape  is  exceptionally  graceful  and  the  workmanship 
distinguished  by  care  and  delicacy.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation  except 
that  the  foot  is  restored,  and  the  design,  which  consists  of  a  cuttle-fish,  is 
painted  in  red  on  a  deep  buflf  ground.  The  reverse  is  free  from  all  decoration 
It  ^vill  be  seen  from  the  illustration  that  the  cuttle-fish  is  entirely  conven- 
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tionalised  and  approaches  nearly  to  the  phase  of  a  mere  decorative  pattern, 
though  it  is  still  clearly  recognisable  what  animal  is  intended. 

Aegina,  Four  vases  obtained  together  with  the  marble  pyxis  and  bronze 
knife  described  above.  None  of  these  are  of  special  interest  or  importance  ; 
they  consist  of  (1)  a  jug,  numbered  A  350,  ht.  11*5  cm.,  with  straight-rimmed 
tip  and  a  pattern  of  four  lozenges  on  the  shoulder,  end  to  end,  the  angles 
filled  in  with  curved  lines ;  (2)  pseudamphora,  ht.  25*4  cm.,  with  net-work 
and  parallel  bands;  (3)  'stamnos'  (ht.  165  cm.)  with  ivy-wreath  on 
shoulder;  (4)  *stamnos'  (ht.  13'3  cm.)  with  band  of  dots  and  wavy  lines  round 
shoulder. 

Tiryns.  A  series  of  fragments  of  Mycenaean  pottery,  thirty-eight  in  all, 
obtained  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  in  1890,  on  the  Acropolis  of  Tiryns,  and 
presented  by  him.  Together  with  them  was  a  fragment  found  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens. 

Summary.  It  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  monuments 
described  above  that,  although  here  and  there  special  points  of  interest  and 
importance  may  have  arisen,  there  is  nothing  among  them  that  throws  any 
really  now  light  on  the  problem  of  Mycenaean  civilisation.  In  any  case  it 
would  be  beyond  the  province  of  a  paper  of  this  kind  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  this  question ;  it  is  a  question  the  solution  of  which  archaeologists  must  be 
content  to  forego  for  the  present,  and  indeed  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  hasty 
generalisations  from  isolated  pieces  of  evidence,  to  which  there  may  have  been 
some  tendency  hitherto. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  Cyprus,  with  its  close  connection  with 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  would  have  furnished  satisfactory  and  decisive  evidence, 
if  not  for  dating  Mycenaean  objects,  at  any  rate  for  deducing  the  origin  and 
ethnological  aflBnities  of  the  race.  But  though  the  recent  excavations  at 
Salamis  and  Curium  have  been  fruitful  beyond  all  expectations,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  have  availed  to  settle  the  question  except  in  so  far  as  they 
have  shown  that  the  Mycenaean  civilisation  lingered  on  in  Cyprus  to  a 
remarkably  late  date ;  a  fact  which  will  hardly  surprise  any  one  conversant 
with  Cypriote  archaeology  and  the  circumstances  of  early  Cypriote  history. 
What  holds  true  of  Cyprus  does  not  therefore  necessarily  hold  true  of  other 
Mycenaean  centres ;  and  perhaps  we  must  still  look  to  Egypt  to  aflford  us,  out 
of  her  wonderful  treasure-house  of  things  new  and  old,  the  key  to  this  most 
perplexing  problem  of  classical  archaeology. 

H.  B.  Walters. 
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NOTES  ON  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  GREEK  COINS  IN  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM,  1887—1896. 

[Plate  II.] 

During  the  last  ten  years  no  less  than  4,361  coins  of  various  parts  of 
the  Greek  world  have  been  added  to  the  national  collection.^  A  certain 
number  of  these  have  been  published  year  by  year  by  Mr.  Warwick  Wroth 
in  the  Ntcmismatic  Chroiiicle,  under  the  title  *  Greek  Coins  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum.'  A  still  larger  number  are  described  by  Mr.  Barclay  Head, 
the  Keeper  of  Coins,  in  the  annual  Parliamentary  Return  of  the  Accounts  &c. 
of  the  British  Museum.  As  the  former  publication  is  not  seen  by  all  who 
are  generally  interested  in  classical  studies,  while  the  latter  suffers  the  fate  of 
most  Blue  Books,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  short  paper  on  the  subject  of 
these  additions  might  be  interesting  to  readers  of  this  journal.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  the  selection  here  given  is  not  meant  to  be  representative.  Had  I 
attempted  to  give  a  full  report  of  the  acquisitions  during  the  last  ten  years, 
these  notes  would  have  reduced  themselves  to  a  mere  catalogue.  It  has 
been  necessary  therefore  to  choose  out  a  very  few  coins  from  among  the  more 
important  acquisitions.  I  have  omitted  in  the  first  place  coins  which  have  be- 
come well  known  through  publications  not  primarily  confined  to  numismatics ; 
in  the  second,  pieces  of  purely  numismatic  interest ;  and  in  the  third,  many 
rare  and  interesting  coins,  such  as  the  coin  of  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon, 
or  the  gold  stater  struck  at  Athens  in  the  name  of  Mithradates,  simply 
because  it  would  be  difficult  to  add  anything  to  the  information  already 
collected  by  my  predecessors.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  coins  selected,  I  shall 
be  largely  going  over  old  ground ;  but  my  excuse  must  be  that  some 
readers  will  be  glad  to  be  reminded  that  they  will  find  fuller  and  more 
valuable  information  on  these  subjects  in  the  publications  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

The  date  1887  has  been  t^ken  as  a  starting-point,  for  the  reason  that 
that  year  saw  the  publication  of  Head's  Historia  NumontMy  to  which  every 
archaeologist  naturally  first  refers  for  information  on  Greek  numismatics. 
In  the  arrangement  of  places  I  have  followed  the  geographical  order  of  that 

work. 

The  sizes  of  the  coins  are  given  in  inches  and  tenths  and  the  weights  in 

grammes. 

1  See  the  statistics  given  by  W.   Wroth  in       Chronicle,  1897,  part  ii.   (*  Greek  Coins  acquired 
his    forthcoming    article  in    the    Numisnmtic      by  the  British  Museum  in  1896*). 
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Macedon,  Philip  II. 

1.  Head  of  Zeus  1.,  laureate.     Border  of  dots. 

Rev,  4)IAin  POY.  Naked  jockey,  holding  palm-branch  in  r.,  on  horse  to 
r.     In  field  r.,  bee. 

M  -95.     Wt.  14-39  grs.  PL  II.  11. 

[Wroth,  Num.  Chr,  1894  p.  2,  PI.  I.  1]. 

This  coin  is  worthy  of  illustration  for  the  sake  of  the  unusually  fine 
treatment  of  the  head  of  Zeus.  It  should  be  compared  with  the  head  on  the 
Lampsacene  Stater  described  below  (No.  10),  with  which  it  has  much  in 
common,  and  which  it  helps  us  to  date.  The  symbol  in  the  field  of  the 
reverse  probably  indicates  the  mint  of  Melitaea  in  Thessaly. 


Chalcidice  ? 


2.  Bunch  of  Grapes.     Border  of  dots. 

Rci\  Nude  male  figure  running  to  r. ;  he  has  curved  wings  on  his 
shoulders  and  wears  boots  with  large  tags ;  in  each  hand  he  holds  a  wreath. 
The  hair  is  long,  and  is  represented  by  dotted  lines.  The  whole  in  dotted 
square  within  incuse  square. 

M  -95.     Wt.  16-93  grs.  PL  II.  2. 

[Head,  Num.  Chr.  1891  p.  1,  PL  I.  3;  Wroth,  Num,  Chr,  1892  p.  19.] 

This  is  one  of  a  small  find  of  archaic  coins  from  the  island  of  Cos. 
Mr.  Head  has  attributed  this  piece  to  Cyrene,  in  company  with  three  other 
staters  from  the  same  find.^ 


*  These  other  pieces  have  a  similar  obverse 
tyi>e,  but  on  the  reverse  either  a  hea«l  of 
Heracles  or  a  helmet.  The  dies  are  inter- 
changed, which  proves  that  all  these  coins  be- 
long to  the  same  place  and  period.  The  hoard  con- 
tained also  an  archaic  tetradmchm  of  Meude  of  the 
usual  type,  and  the  presence  of  this  coin  at  first 
suggested  Chalcidice  to  Mr.  Head  as  the  district 
to  which  the  coins  might  belong.  He  however 
rejected  this  suggestion,  mainly  for  the  following 
reasons:  (1)  'there  seems  to  be  no  city  of 
Chalcidice  to  which  such  a  type  as  a  bunch  of 
grapes  would  be  appropriate ' ;  (2)  *  the  reverses  of 
all  these  Chalcidic  coins  consist  merely  of  incuse 
squares,  either  quartered  or  subdivided  into 
triangles.  None  of  them  in  the  earliest  period 
exhibit  a  device  upon  the  reverse,  and  at  a 
later  period, when  reverse- types  first  make  their 
appearance  in  Chalcidice,  they  are  never 
enclosed,  as  on  two  out  of  the  three  coins  now 
before  us,  in  a  dotted  square.'  In  the  Museum 
is  another  coin  which  should  be  considered  in 
this  connection  [B.M.  Cat  Macedon  etc.  p.  136 


no.  2 :  Figure  running  to  r.  ;  I.  arm  raised, 
holding  wreath  ;  wings  attached  to  waist  by 
belt,  from  which  hangs  a  short  skirt ;  on  feet, 
winged  talaria ;  in  front  a  flower  r.  :  border  of 
dots.  Rev.  Quadripartite  incuse  square.  Note : 
*This  coin  was  procured  by  Mr.  Borrell  at 
Salon ica  ?,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  which  town 
he  attributed  it.'].  Babelon  (Rev.  Kum.  1885  p. 
397)  has  attributed  this  coin  to  Cyrene,  but  its 
probable  provenance  is  in  favour  of  a  Macedonian 
origin,  and  Dr.  H.  Weber  possesses  a  specimen 
which  was  certainly  found  in  Thasos.  The 
small  flower  may  be  compared  with  that 
which  figures  on  the  coins  of  Acanthus  [e.g. 
Berlin  Bcschrcilning  der  ant.  Munzcn  Bd.  ii  PI. 
ii  17].  With  regard  to  Mr.  Head's  objections  to  a 
Chalcidic  origin,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
bunch  of  grapes  might  well  be  the  type  of  some 
wine  city  of  which  we  have  no  other  coins  ;  and 
that  the  helmet  on  one  of  the  series  is  most 
suitable  to  Macedonia.  Mr.  Wroth  {l.c)  has 
suggested  some  objections  to  the  attribution  to 
Cyrene. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  oiigin  of  these  coins,  the  one  before  us  gives  a 
fine  example  of  the  early  type  of  winged  figure.  Mr.  Head  describes  the 
figure  as  a  wind-god,  comparing  those  winged  divinities  on  cups  of  Cyrenaic 
origin  which  have  been  explained  by  Studniczka  as  Boreades.  We  may 
compare  also  the  little  winged  figure  which  runs  along  the  outstretched  arm 
of  Apollo,  usually  holding  one  or  two  branches,  on  the  coins  of  Caulonia.^ 
The  tnie  interpretation  of  the  winged  figure  seems,  however,  to  be  suggested 
by  the  words  of  Studniczka,^  which  Mr.  Head  himself  quotes:  'Similar... 
figures  fulfil  on  Cyrenean  bowls  with  victorious  riders  the  same  function  as 
Nike  does  elsewhere.'  With  regard  to  these  figures  it  has  been  suggested  ^ 
that  they  are  personifications  of  Agon  ;  and  that  the  same  or  a  similar 
interpretation  applies  to  the  figure  on  our  coin  seems  to  me  hardly  to  admit 
of  doubt.  The  meaning  of  the  wreaths  is  quite  obscure,  if  the  figure  is  a 
wind-god ;  but  obvious,  if  it  is  a  personification  of  Agon  or  something 
similar.  If  so,  it  belongs  to  the  earliest  representations  of  the  kind,  as  its 
date  is  in  the  first  years  of  the  fifth  century.*  The  correctness  of  this 
interpretation  of  course  does  not  depend  on  the  attribution  of  the  coins  to 
Cyrene. 

EUBOEA  ? 

3.  On  a  raised  circular  field,  a  horseman  riding  to  front.  His  head  and 
that  of  his  horse  are  turned  to  r. ;  his  r.  hand  comes  round  in  front  of  the 
horse's  neck.  With  his  1.  he  leads  a  second  horse,  the  head  of  which  is  to  1., 
by  a  rope  passing  round  its  neck.  The  tails  of  the  horses  are  seen  in  the 
space  between  their  legs. 

Rev,  Incuse  square  divided  diagonally. 

M  -6.     Wt.  5-56  gr.  PL  II.  5. 

[Wroth  N.  a  1890,  p.  328,  PI.  XIX.  20.] 

4.  Horseman  riding  to  front  as  on  previous  coin,  but  without  a  second 
horse. 

Eev.  Incuse  square,  with  traces  of  diagonal  division. 

M  -65.     Wt.  2-64  gr.  PI.  II.  6. 

These  two  coins  belong  to  an  interesting  series,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  tetradrachms  representing  a  whole  quadriga  seen  from  the  front. 
The  series  falls  into  two  classes,  an  earlier  and  a  later,  the  dividing  line  being 
about  500-480  B.C. 

(a)  Earlier  class ;  lumpy  fabric. 

Tetradrachm  (16*  77grs.)  with  quadriga.  Weber  collection,  Nnm,  Chron, 
1892,  PI.  XV.  8. 


^  Gardner,  Typcs^  PI.  I.  1,  For  other  parallels  s.v.  Agon.     The  figure  on  this  coin  is  clearly 

see  Babelon,  Hev.  Num.  1885,  p.  £95  fF.  not  to  be  classed  with  the  *  Eros-figiires  of  later 

^  KyrcnCy  p.  24  times  with  agonistic  attributes,  which  have  been 

3  Knajip,  Nike  in  der  Vascnmalcrei,   p.  64,  explained  as  Agon,  on  Athenian  tetradrachms 

d  propos  of  the  British  Museum  Vase,  B  1.  I  (Beul^,  Moim.  cCAthhneSt  222),  intaglios  MrcA. 

owe  the  reference  to  Mr.  Walters.  ZcU.  VII.   PI.  2.  2)  and  sarcophagi  (0.  Miiller, 

*  See  Reisch  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real  Eneycl.  ffdbeh,  d.  Arch.  2.  ed.  p.  668)' 
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Octobol  (5'60-5*56  grs.)  with  rider  leading  a  second  horse.  Weber 
collection,  Ic.  PL  XV.  9 ;  Brit.  Mus.  (above  no.  3) ;  Sambon,  Gat.  cCune  j)r6c. 
coll  etc.,  1889,  No.  833,  PI.  IV. 

Tetrobol  (2-79  grs.)  with  single  rider.     Weber  collection,  Ic.  PI.  XV.  10. 

On  the  coins  of  this  class  the  thighs  of  the  riders  seem  to  be  held  far 
out,  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  body ;  they  are,  however,  really  meant  to  be 
seen  in  profile,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  foreshortening. 

{h)  Later  class ;  flat  fabric. 

Tetradrachm  (15*68  grs.)  Ohv.  Diademed  beardless  head  to  1.,  archaic 
curls  on  forehead,  and  bunch  of  long  hair  on  back  of  head. 

Rev.  Quadriga  facing,  in  incuse  square.  Weber  collection.  I.e.  PI. 
XV.  11. 

Tetrobol  (2-63-2-46  grs.).  Single  rider,  the  legs  foreshortened.  Paris, 
Biblioth^ue  Nationale  {Rev.  Num.  1883,  p.  66,  No.  6,  PI.  II.  6)  and  B.  M. 
(above  No.  4). 

To  these  must  be  added  a  coin  described  by  Mionnet  (PI.  LI.  7)  from  the 
AUier  cabinet :  Ohv.  Horse  standing  facing  with  a  man  beside  it :  Rev.  Eagle? 
flying  1.  in  shallow  incuse  square.     [Weber  in  Num.  Chron.  1892,  p.  191.] 

The  scheme  of  arrangement  on  the  tetradrachms  is  strictly  symmetrical. 
The  heads  of  the  two  inside  horses  {^vytoi)  are  turned  towards  each  other, 
while  the  trace-horses  (a€ipo<f>6poi)  look  outwards.  This  again  is  a  method 
of  avoiding  the  difficulty  of  foreshortening.  As  to  the  parallels  from  other 
ancient  objects,  the  Selinuntine  metope,  which  naturally  occurs  to  the  mind, 
does  not  offer  a  very  close  analogy.  The  high  relief  in  which  the  metope  is 
worked  has  allowed  the  artist  to  represent  the  heads  of  the  horses  in  their 
natural  position. 

The  closest  parallels  are  to  be  found  on  the  black-figured  vases  and  the 
so-called  Argivo-Corinthian  bronze  reliefs.  For  the  latter  I  may  refer  to  the 
monograph  of  de  Ridder.^  Of  the  vases  with  a  facing  quadriga  it  is  perhaps 
worth  while  to  give  the  following  list,  which  of  course  does  not  pretend  to 
be  exhaustive : — 

1.  Hydria  of  Chalcidian  style.     B.  M.  Cat.  B  76. 

2.  Corinthian 2  Crater.  „  B  15. 

3.  Clialcidian  Amphora.     Gerhard,  A.  V.  II.  PI.  CVI. 

4.  Corinthian  Oenochoe.  Pottier,  Vases  Ant.  du  Louvre,  E.  648,  p.  59, 
PI.  LI. 

5.  Attic  Cylix.     Gerhard,  A.  V.  I.  PI.  LXII.,  Beriin  Cat.  1799. 

6.  Attic  Amphora.3    B.  M.  Cat.  B  207. 

7.  Crater,  Attic,  or  Italian  imitation,  from  Gela.  Gardner,  Ashmolean 
Vases,  no.  190. 

^  De  Ectypis  quibusdam  aeneis   qtuie  /also  scribed  as  a  spear,  but  a  goad  would  be  more  in 

voearUur  Argivo-Corinthiaea,  p.  68.  keeping  with  his    function    and    with    other 

*  According  to  Loschcke  {Ath.  Miilh,  xix.  p.  similar  representations,  e.g.  no.  1  and  the  tetra- 

516)  this  also  should  be  classed  as  Chalcidian.  drachm  of  series  (a). 

'  The  object  which  the  charioteer  holds  is  de- 

H.S. — VOL.  XVII.  G 
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8.  Attic  Amphora.     Gardner,  l,c,  no.  208. 

9.  „  „  „  no.  210. 

10.  „  „  By  Andocides.  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Cat. 
(1888),  no.  108  (Northampton  collection). 

11.  Attic  Oenochoe  (style  of  Andocides).     B.  M.  Cat.  B  524. 

12.  Attic  Cotyle.     Berlin  Cat.  2086. 

13.  Eretrian  Lecythus.     Ath.  MUth.  xi.  p.  94. 

The  representations  of  a  single  horseman  riding  to  the  front  are  less 
common  on  vases.^  On  a  gold  coin  of  Cyrene  of  later  date  (period  B.C. 
431 — 321)  there  is  a  fine  representation  of  a  facing  quadriga  conducted  by 
Nike.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  of  the  vases  is  not  very  conclusive  as 
regards  the  distribution  of  the  coins ;  but  they  all  point  to  Central  Greece, 
and  some  of  them  to  Euboea. 

The  fact  that  the  tetrobol  in  the  French  collection  was  found  at 
Histiaea  is  also  in  favour  of  a  Euboic  origin.  Olynthus  in  Chalcidice  has 
been  suggested ;  and  Dr.  Weber  {Num.  Chron.  1892,  p.  191)  adduces  in 
favour  of  that  suggestion  the  later  coins  of  Olynthus  with  an  eagle.*  But 
the  eagle  occurs  also  on  the  coins  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea.*  On  the  whole 
therefore  the  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  Euboea. 

The  series  of  coins  described  above  are  further  interesting  for  the  evident 
attempt  to  express  denomination  by  means  of  the  type. 

Aegium  in  Achaia. 

5.  Ain  CHN     Head  of  Zeus,  r.,  laureate. 

Bev.  HMI  0B€  AIN  (the  last  three  letters  retrograde).  The infimt  Zeus 
suckled  by  the  goat  Amalthea,  who  stands  to  r.  between  two  trees,  with  head 
raised  towards  an  eagle  above  with  expanded  wings. 

M  -8.  PL  II.  Fig.  16. 

The  type  has  been  published  by  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,* 
who  say  that  *the  proper  home  of  Amalthea  was  in  Crete; 
but  there  was  probably  at  Aegium  a  local  legend  which  in  some  way 
connected  the  name  of  the  city  with  her,  Aiycov  with  at^J  But,  as  Head 
points  out,*  there  is  more  direct  evidence.     Strabo  says  of  Aegium  ^ : 

lo'Topovav  h*  ivravda  top  Aia  vir  atyo^  avarpa^vai,  Kadanrep  <l>rfal  koI 
"'A/oaro?, 

at^  Uprjy  Ttfv  /jUv  T€  X0709  Atl  fia^ov  eirta-j^etv 
eTTiXiyei  Bk  Ka\  8ti 

'ilkevltfp  Bi  fuv  atrya  At09  KoKeova  virotf^rac 
Br)\&v  Tov  roTTov,  Biort,  TrXtjaiov  'ClXAprf, 


1  Cf.  Gerhard,  A.V.  iv.  PJ.  CCXLVIII.  *  Num.  Camm.  p.  86,  R  XIV. 

«  Head.  ff.N.  p  184  ;  Berlin  cat.  PI.  V  43.  »  Brit  Mas.  Return  1895,  p  85. 

»  B.M.  Cat  Centrca  Greece,  PL  XX.  7  ff.  «  VIII.  p  887. 
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The  fonn  H  M 1 0  B  6  A I N  occurs  on  other  coins  of  Aegium,  but  nowhere  else. 
It  may  be  compared,  for  its  termination,  with  such  a  word  as  TPAMMATIN, 
found  at  Patara,^  and  other  similar  forms  collected  in  J,H,S,  1895,  p.  120. 


Pheneus  in  Arcadia. 

6.  Hermes,  nude,  seated  to  L  on  basis  of  two  steps;  petasus  hangs  behind 
his  neck,  being  fastened  by  a  string ;  L  hand  rests  on  the  basis,  r.  holds  a 
caducous  which  rests  on  his  right  thigh.  Behind,  on  the  blank  space  in  the 
field,  EV+A  in  graffito. 

^^'  OE.     Ram  to  1. 

M  -45.     Wt.  -96  gr.  PL  II.  Fig  8. 

[Wroth,  Num.  Chr.  1896,  p.  90  no.  7.] 

The  characters  in  graffito,  which  Mr.  Wroth  describes  as  uncertain,  and 
which  are  barely  visible  in  the  photograph,  may,  I  believe,  be  read  Ev^a.  If 
this  reading  is  correct,  it  adds  interest  to  the  coin,  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  devoted  at  the  shrine  of  Hermes.  A  considerable  amount  of  evidence 
as  to  the  practice  of  dedicating  coins  in  this  way  has  been  collected  by  F. 
Lenormant^  The  nearest  parallel  to  the  present  inscription  is  A  NAG 
(apdOfjfm),  which  Lenormant  has  noted  on  a  great  number  of  coins. 

Apart  firom  the  graffito  the  coin  is  remarkable  for  the  style  of  the  obverse, 
which,  particularly  in  the  square  and  massive  treatment  of  the  chest,  recalls 
the  style  of  the  school  of  Polycleitus.  Statues  of  Hermes  by  this  master  and 
by  his  pupil  Naucydes  are  known  ' ;  but  neither  seems  to  have  had  any  connec- 
tion with  Pheneus.  Hermes  was  the  chief  god  of  Pheneus,  as  would  be  clear 
fix^m  the  coinage  even  if  Pausanias  did  not  tell  us  so  (viii.  14. 10). 

Sybrita  in  Crete. 

7.  Head  of  Dionysus  r.,  bearded;  wears  ivy-wreath  with  berries;  in 
front,  bunch  of  grapes. 

Bev.  [^]yBP  ITIUN.  Head  of  Hermes  r.,  wearing  petasus  tilted  forward 
on  head,  and  attached  by  cord  passing  round  the  head ;  drapery  on  neck.  In 
front  caducous. 

M  -85.    Wt.  11-28  grs.  PI.  11.  Fig.  10. 

[Wroth,  Ntm.  Chr.  1890,  p.  11,  PI.  XIX.  11.] 

This  didrachm,  a  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  gives  per- 
haps the  finest  representation  of  the  head  of  Dionysus  to  be  found  on  coins  of 
this  period.  The  work  is  of  a  much  softer  character  than  on  the  coins  of 
Thasos  with  which  it  has  been  compared  ;*  but  the  expression  nevertheless  is 


1  Herberdey  u.  Kalinka,  Ber,  aher  zwei Rtisen  »  Plin.  N,H,  xxxiv.  80  :  Naucydes  Merourio 

t»  S.  W.  KUinasien,  1896,  p.  27,  No.  26.  et  diacobolo  et  immolante  arietem  censetur. 

«  i6».  Num.  1874-77,  p.  826  ff.  ;  see  aUo  P.  *  Gardner,  Types  PI.  VII.  8. 
Cktfdner,  Num.  Chron.  1873,  p.  188  IT. 
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by  no  means  eflfeminate.     The  nearest  parallel  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
small  electrum  coins  of  Thebes  issued  about  B.C.  395-387.^ 

The  head  of  Hermes  on  the  reverse  is  of  somewhat  inferior  execution, 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  way  in  which  the  petasus  is  worn.  Usually, 
on  coins,  the  petasus  sits  well  on  the  back  of  the  head ;  but  on  vases  of  all 
periods  it  is  as  common  as  not  to  find  it  tilted  forward,*  although  it  usually 
fits  better  than  in  the  present  case. 

BiTHYNIA. 

8.  AYTAOMITIANOSKAISAPSEBArEPMA.  Head  of  Domitian 
r.  laureate. 

Rev,  ZEBASTH  OMONOIA.  Homonoia  standing  to  1.,  holding  in  r. 
olive  branch,  in  1.  cornucopiae ;  beside  her,  serpent  to  1. 

M  1-4.  PL  II.  Fig.  19. 

9.  AYTAOMITIANOSKAISAPSEBASTOS.  Head  of  Domitian  r. 
laureate. 

Rev,  OMONOIA  SEBASTH.  Homonoia,  veiled,  standing  to  1.,  L  resting 
on  sceptre  or  long  torch,  in  r.  uncertain  object. 

M  11. 

These  are  two  of  a  mysterious  series  of  coins,  the  attribution  of  which 
is  uncertain.  They  are  all  struck  under  either  Domitian  or  Trajan.  A  coin  of 
the  former  emperor  with  the  monograms  r?  and  fH  is  published  by  Imhoof- 
Blumer,*  who  sees  in  them  the  initials  of  Prusias  ad  Hypium.  This  coin, 
he  adds,  is  Bithynian  in  style,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  coins  above 
described.  The  omission  of  the  mint-name  on  the  majority  of  specimens 
may  point  to  the  coins  being  meant  for  circulation  throughout  the  province. 
In  fact,  these  bronze  coins  seem  to  correspond  more  or  less  to  the  silver 
'medallions'  which  replaced  the  cistophori  in  Asia  Minor  in  imperial  times. 

For  the  various  representations  of  Homonoia  on  Greek  coins  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  article  in  Roscher  s  Lexikon,^  which  gives  a  very 
complete  if  somewhat  undigested  mass  of  material.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  serpent  which  occurs  on  No.  8. 

Two  other  coins  of  Domitian,  belonging  to  the  same  series,  also  have 
the  serpent,  but  differ  from  our  coin  in  that  the  cornucopiae  is  replaced  by 
a  long  torch.  But  these  seem  to  be  the  only  instances  of  the  serpent  being 
given  as  an  attribute  of  Homonoia.  It  is  not  impossible  that  we  have  here 
a  blending  of  Homonoia  with  Hygieia.* 


'  B.M.    Cat.  Central  Greece,  p.   77,  78,   PJ. '     fice  by  Augustus  to  lanus,  Salus,   Concordia, 

XIV  1,  2.  and  Paz  ;  coin  of  Galba  with  the  bead  of  Salus 

*  £.g,   Berlin   Cat.   2538,   Gerhard,  Auscrl.       on  ohv.  and  Concordia  on  rev.  (Cohen.  Monn, 
Vasenh.  PL  327.  Imp,'^  I  p.  342  No  357) ;  of.   Lucan  IV.  190 : 

*  Oriech,  Munz,  No.  813.  mixti  salus  Concordia  mundi,     Cf.  also  Sospes 

*  I  p.  2701  £f.  Drexler-Stoll.  Concordia  (Roscher  I.  p.  920). 
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Lampsacus  in  Mysia. 

10.  Head  of  Zeus  1.,  laureate ;  fulmen  showing  behind  shoulder. 
Sev.  Forepart  of  winged  sea-horse  r.     Traces  of  incuse  square. 

N  75.     Wt.  8-45  grs.  PI.  IL  Fig.  12. 

[Wroth,  Num.  Chr.  1889  p.  257,  PI  XII.  12;  B.  M.  Cat.  Mysia, 
PL  XIX.  6]. 

The  obverse  of  this  coin  should,  as  I  have  said,  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  silver  tetradrachm  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  (no.  1).  The  present 
coin  shows  the  finer  work  of  the  two,  but  Philip's  coin  is  much  above  the 
average.  The  treatment  of  both  is  more  dignified  and  less  florid  than  that 
of  the  heads  on  the  coins  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  ^  and  of  Metapontum  ^ 
with  which  the  Lampsacene  stater  has  been  compared.  Both  are  of  essen- 
tially the  same  epoch  (the  middle  of  the  fourth  century),  but  the  coin  of 
Lampsacus,  judging  from  its  style,  is  the  earlier  by  a  few  years.  As  the 
tetradrachm  of  Philip  comes  between  the  dates  359  and  336  B.C.,  we  are 
justified  in  placing  the  Lampsacene  somewhere  near  the  earlier  of  these  two 
dates. 

11.  Head  1.,  wearing  wreath  (of  myrtle  ?) ;  a  small  wing  springs  from 
the  neck. 

Rev,  As  on  preceding  coin. 

N   -7     Wt.  8-45  grs.  PI.  IL  Fig.  14. 

[Wroth,  Ntcm.  Chr.  1894,  p.  11,  PI.  L  11]. 

Both  Mr.  Head  ^  and  Mr.  Wroth  have  described  this  type  as  a  head  of 
Eros.  The  character  of  the  features,  however,  has  always  seemed  to  me 
decidedly  feminine.  A  comparison  with  two  other  heads  on  Lampsacene 
staters  will  I  think  show  the  probability  of  this  view.  Both  the  head  of 
Actaeon  (here  no.  12)  and  that  of  a  female  satyr  *  show  a  strong  stylistic 
resemblance  to  the  present  coin;  and  all  three  coins  are  justly  attributed  by 
Mr.  Wroth  to  the  same  hand.  On  the  neck  of  Actaeon  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  is  strongly  and  definitely  marked ;  in  the  heads  of  the  female  satyr 
and  of  the  '  Eros,'  on  the  other  hand,  the  roundness  and  the  fold  under  the 
chin,  characteristic  of  the  well-developed  female  Jieck,  are  plainly  visible. 
The  strong  development  of  the  brow,  which  might  be  adduced  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  male  sex,  is  also  found  in  the  female  satyr  s  head. 
The  hair  is  dressed  in  practically  the  same  way  as  on  the  stater  representing 
Persephone,^  but  is  treated  in  a  more  florid  manner,  a  tress  being  allowed  to 
escape  and  hang  down  in  front  of  the  ear,  as  on  the  satyr's  head.  There  is 
no  ear-ring,  and  this  again  finds  a  parallel  in  the  head  of  Persephone. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  venture  to  differ  from  the  authorities 
who  have  already  described  this  type,  and  to  suggest  that  the  head  is  that  of 


1  Gardner,  Types  PI.  V  37.  *  B.M.  Cat  Myaia,  PI.  xix.  2  ;  Head,  Coins 

»  Ihid.  PI.  V,  40.  of  the  Aneienls  III  A  18. 

»  Brit.  Mus.  Return,  1894,  p.  87.  *  B.M.  Cat.  Mysia,  PI.  xix.  1. 
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Nike  or  Iris.  The  wreath  has  been  described  as  myrtle,  and  is  certainly  not 
laurel ;  but  it  is  treated  in  a  somewhat  different  maimer  from  the  myrtle- 
wreath  worn  by  Artemis  at  Massalia  *  or  by  Hekate  at  Pherae.*  A  coin  of 
the  latter  place^  offers  a  parallel  in  another  respect ;  just  as  the  wing  on  the 
coin  of  Lampsacus  is  absurdly  inadequate  in  size,  and  is  merely  placed  on  the 
neck  as  it  were  to  identify  the  type,  so  Hekate  at  Pherae  is  identified  by  a 
small  hand  holding  a  torch. 

Of  course  the  possibility  of  an  androgynous  Eros  being  represented  on 
this  coin  is  not  to  be  excluded. 

12.  Male  head  1.,  with  sprouting  stag's  horn. 

Rev,  As  on  no.  10. 

N'1.    Wt.  8-45grs.  PI.  IT.  Fig.  13. 

[Wroth,  mm.  Chr.  1893  p.  9,  PI.  I.  16]. 

This  head  is  worth  reproducing  as  a  fine  example  of  the  rare  represent- 
ations of  Actaeon  on  coins.  The  head  of  Actaeon  on  the  electrum  coins  of 
Cyzicus  is  of  earlier  date  but  of  very  much  less  artistic  interest.* 


Mytilene  in  Lesbos. 

13.  MYTI.     Head  of  Apollo  r.  laureate,  with  short  hair. 

Rev,  '  Mill-sail '  incuse  square. 

EL.  -75.     Wt.  15-44  gr.  PI.  II.  Fig.  9. 

[Wroth,  Num.  Chr.  1890,  p.  15,  PI.  XIX.  16 ;  B.  M.  Cat  Troas,  &c. 
PL  XXXII.  1). 

The  later  electrum  coinage  of  Phocaea  and  Lesbos  is  represented  solely 
by  hectae,  with  the  exception  of  this  unique  stater.  The  convention  between 
Mytilene  and  Phocaea,  according  to  which  coins  were  to  be  issued  by  each 
city  for  a  year  alternately,  is  well  known.*  It  is  noticeable  that  in  fabric  this 
stater  is  assimilated  to  the  contemporary  Cyzicene  currency  (although  the 
*  mill-sail '  form  of  the  incuse  square  has  not  been  so  neatly  produced)  :  and 
the  staters  of  Lesbos  were  evidently  meant  to  compete  with  those  of 
Cyzicus,  although  they  were  issued  in  much  smaller  numbers. 

In  style  the  head  o^  Apollo  does  not  closely  resemble  any  other  head 
occurring  on  Greek  coins,  being  peculiar  in  its  boyish  expression. 


Ionia. 

14.  Heraldic  arrangement  of  two  lions,  heads  reverted,  standing  each  on 
one  hind-leg;  between  them  a  column,  against  shaft  of  which  each  rests 

^  Head,  Coins  of  the  Ancients,  IV  C  1.  Cyzicus,  PL  I  25,  26  ;  Babelon,  Rev.  Num.  1892 

«  B.M.  Cat.  Thcssaly,  PI.  X  13.  PI.  IV  3. 

»  Gardner,  Types,  PL  VII  86.  »  See  Wroth  in  B.M.  Cat.  Troas.  etc.  p.  Ixv. 

*  B.M.   Cat.  Mysia,  PL  VI  6 ;   GreenweU, 
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his  other  hind-leg ;  on  the  capital  each  places  one  paw,  the  other  being  raised 
above. 

Sev.  Rude  incnse  square. 

EL.  -76.    Wt.  1400  grs.  PI.  II.  Fig.  3. 

[Wroth,  Num.  Chr.  1896,  p.  99.    PL  VH.  16.] 

This  coin,  the  importance  of  which  as  illustrating  a  certain  class  of 
architectural  types  need  hardly  be  emphasized,  was  obtained  through 
Mr.  Lawson  of  Smyrna.  Mr.  Wroth  says :  '  The  coin  before  us  can  hardly  be 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. ;  Mr.  Head  is  even  inclined 
to  place  it  as  early  as  700  B.C.'  It  is  in  any  case  distinctly  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Croesus ;  but,  apart  from  the  opinions  of  the  authorities  quoted,  I 
sl^ould  have  placed  the  coin,  in  judging  purely  on  grounds  of  style,  late  in 
the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century,  if  not  actually  in  the  sixth  century. 
In  general  appearance  (£Eibric  and  colour)  the  coin  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  stater  attributed  to  Chios,^  although  the  incuse  square  is  shallower. 
And  this  and  other  similar  coins  are  attributed  by  Head  (I.e.)  to  about  B.C. 
600.  The  ruder,  shallower  incuse  squso^  of  our  coin,  however,  may  permit  us 
to  place  it  earlier  than  this  low  date. 

The  details  of  the  column  are  unfortunately  not  clear.  The  capital  is 
represented  by  two  dots ;  the  base  by  a  single  line  projecting  from  the  shaft. 
Comparison  with  Phrygian  architectural  decorations  is  obvious ;  for  the  lions, 
see  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  vol  IV.  pp.  Ill,  167,  180;  for  the  form  of  the 
column,  ibid.  p.  136  (the  two  dots  on  the  coin  are  probably  meant  to  represent 
the  Ionic  volutes).  The  heads  of  the  lions  are  represented  as  reverted,  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  artist  to  foreshorten  them.  He  doubtless  thought  of 
them  as  looking  out  of  the  relief,  as  once  did  the  heads  of  the  lions  of  the 
lion-gate  at  Mycenae. 

A  much  later  representation  of  this  type  occurs  on  a  coin  of  TIos  of  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century ;  but  there  the  column  is  absent,  its  place 
being  taken  by  a  Lycian  symbol,  and  the  lions  are  seated.' 

The  resemblance  of  this  coin  to  those  attributed  to  Chios,  Clazomenae, 
Samos  and  other  cities,^  seems  to  point  to  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Aegean  as 
the  district  to  which  we  must  attribute  it. 


Ephesus  in  Ionia. 

15.  Head  and  titles  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Jfet?.  ISPATTHMH  €<|)€CinN.  Four-wheeled  waggon  with  arched 
canopy  supported  on  pillars,  drawn  by  four  mules  to  1. ;  within,  driver  seated. 

M  135.  PL  11.  Fig.  17. 

The  aTnjfitf  or  ainjfirj  Upd  is  a  well-known  object  on  the  imperial  coins 
of  Ephesus,  to  which  place  the  spelling  a'nij^rj  (for  dinjvff)  is,  as  far  as  I 

>  Head  B.M.  Cat  Ionia,  PI.  1 19,  III  19.  «  Head,  B.M.  Cat.  Ionia,  PI.  I  19,  etc. 

«  B.M.  Cat  Lycia,  etc.  PI  VIII.  8. 
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know,  peculiar.^  On  this  coin  the  car  is  drawn  by  four,  instead  of,  as  usual, 
two  animals.  The  compound  word  UpaTrijfirj  is  otherwise  unknown.  But  for 
the  fact  that  the  adjective  iepd,  when  used  in  this  connection,  is  placed  after 
the  substantive,  it  would  seem  probable  that  an  A  has  been  accidentally 
omitted. 

Of  the  two  forms  of  air^fir)  or  airrivri  which  are  to  be  distinguished,  that 
with  two  wheels  is  much  commoner  than  the  four-wheeled  form.  Homer  is 
acquainted  with  the  TeTpaKVkXo^  airrivq  {II,  xxiv.  324) ;  but  in  later  Greek 
times  the  two- wheeled  waggon  was  more  generally  used  both  for  racing  and 
for  travelling  purposes.  Illustrations  may  be  found  on  the  coins  of  Rhegium 
and  Messana  (of  which  latter  place  a  didrachm  is  illustrated,  PI.  II.  Fig.  7,  for 
the  sake  of  comparison).^  In  the  airrivr)  of  mules,  as  opposed  to  the  raciijg- 
chariot  drawn  by  horses,  the  driver  was  seated.  As  regards  the  four-wheeled 
(iTTijinj^  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  has  called  my  attention  to  a  terracotta  from 
Alexandria  which  is  apparently  an  instance  in  point.  (Fig.  1.)  The 
wa^rgon  is  seen  from  the  side,  but  with  the  object  of  showing  the  driver  the 


Fig.  1. 


opening  of  the  tilt  is*  brought  round ;  while  the  back  view  shows  a  window 
in  the  side  of  the  tilt.  This  is  presumably  the  ordinary  form ;  the  sacred 
waggon  at  Ephesus  was  open  at  the  sides,  the  tilt  being  replaced  by  a 
canopy  supported  on  columns.  It  was  doubtless  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  images  of  Artemis  in  procession  from  the  pronaos  of  the  temple 
to  the  theatre  and  back  again,  according  to  regulations  such  as  those 
prescribed  in  the  Salutaris  inscription.^ 

^  For  other  illustrations  of  the  car  see  Head,       see  the  article  air'fiyrj  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Ecal, 
B.M.  Cat.  Ionia,  PI.  xiii.  13,  xiv.  11.  Em. 

*  For  references  to  the  illustrations  on  vases  *  Or.  Inscriptions  in  B.M.  No.  481,  p.  132. 
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Phocaea  in  Ionia. 

16.  Seal  to  r.    Below,  o. 

Rev.  Two  incuse  squares,  one  larger  than  the  other. 

N  -85.    Wt.  16-516  grs.  PI.  II.  Fig.  1. 

[Wroth,  Num,  Chr.  1894,  p.  14,  PL  I.  14]. 

This  is  one  of  the  only  two  extant  gold  staters  of  Phocaea  dating  from 
the  time  of  the  thalassocracy  of  that  state  (B.C.  602-560).  The  coin,  apart 
from  its  historical  importance  and  rarity,  is  metrologically  interesting,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  Phocaic  standard.*  The  other  specimen,  which  is  at  Munich, 
is  a  little  lighter,  its  weight  being  given  as  16*50  grs.  The  normal  weight  of 
the  stater  was  probably  16 '8  gr.,  i.c,  double  the  weight  of  the  pure  gold  stater 
of  Croesus.  The  Phocaic  metal  of  this  period  is  of  very  fine  quality,  con- 
taining much  less  silver  than,  for  instance,  the  coins  struck  on  the  Milesian 
standard.  Mr.  Head  infers  that  the  coins  struck  on  the  Phocaic  standard 
were  meant  to  circulate  as  gold.  The  reproach  which  in  antiquity  was  cast 
upon  the  Phocaic  currency  (Hesychius :  ^wKaelv  to  KaKiarov  xp^<^i^^)  can 
hardly  refer  to-  anything  but  the  later  electrum. 

Of  the  form  o  which  occurs  on  this  coin  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  only 
one  other  instance,  viz.  on  an  early  coin  of  Phaselis.* 


Cnidus  in  Caiia. 

17.  Head  of  Aphrodite  1.,  wearing  ear-ring  and  necklace.  Behind,  in 
field,  small  prow  1. 

Hev.  KAAAI(t)P-rLN.    In  exergue,  K N I .     Head  and  r.  foreleg  of  lion  r, 
M  -9.     Wt.  14-58  grs.  PI.  II.  Fig.  15. 

[Montagu  Sale  Catalogue,  1st  Portion,  lot  599,  PL  VIII]. 

The  head  of  Aphrodite  on  the  obverse  of  this  coin,  which  is  dated  by 
Head  ^  between  B.C.  390  and  300,  seems  to  me  to  bear  more  resemblance  than 
is  usual  on  Cnidian  coins  to  the  head  of  the  Praxitelean  Aphrodite.  Un- 
fortunately the  work  is  somewhat  careless,  particularly  as  regards  the  nose. 
The  symbol  behind  the  head  presumably  identifies*  the  goddess  with 
Euploia,  which  was  the  standing  designation  of  the  goddess  at  Cnidus.  It 
is  noticeable  that  none  of  the  copies  of  the  head  on  coins  shows  the  fillet 
which  confines  the  hair  on  the  best  replicas  in  marble.  The  other  coins 
mostly  represent  the  hair  as  rolled,  or  confined  by  an  ampyx,  a  point  in 
whi6h  again  they  are  less  faithful  than  the  tetradrachm  before  us  to  the 
Praxitelean  type. 


J  See  Head  in  Num,  Chr,  1875,  p.  281  ff.  ;  »  B.M.  Cat.  Carta,  p.  272,  no.  28  A. 

Cat  laniay  p.  xx.  ff.  *  But  it  may  be  merely  a  magistrate's  signet, 

«  B.M.  Cat.  Lycia,  eta  PI.  XVI  5. 
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Lycia. 

18.  Female  head  1. ;  three  rows  of  snail-shell  curls  on  forehead,  the  hair 
confined  by  a  fillet  which  passes  three  times  round  it,  and  taken  up  behind. 
In  the  ear,  pendant  of  the  shape  i^^.  Truncation  of  neck  dotted,  to  repre- 
sent necklace. 

Hev.  3[al3'rT33CXtT  (Taththivaibi).  Lycian  tetraskeles  symbol, 
'  Screw '  border.     The  whole  in  incuse  square. 

M  -8.     Wt.  9-79  grs.  PI.  11.  Fig.  4. 

[Hill,  Num.  Clir.  1895,  p.  26,  PL  I.  21 ;  B.  M.  Cat.  Lycia,  p.  19,  no.  89, 
PI.  V.  8]. 

This  stater  belongs  to  an  important  series  of  coins  struck  by  the  Lycian 
dynasts  Taththivaibi  and  SmTPiP  (Sppptaza),  between  about  480  and 
450  B.C.  Since  the  publication  by  Wroth  ^  of  two  staters,  one  of  each  of 
these  djmasts,  the  series  of  known  coins  has  become  fairly  large.'  The  person 
represented  is  probably  Aphrodite,  and  the  mint  to  which  the  coins  belong 
perhaps  Antiphellus.^  For  our  present  purpose  the  head  is  chiefly  interesting 
on  account  of  its  fine  archaic  style  and  its  headdress.  The  latter  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  crobylos,  and  the  little  spiral  which  is  used  to  take  up 
the  hair  behind,  and  which  is  of  the  kind  identified  by  Studniczka  with  the 
tettix,*  may  be  easily  made  out.  The  ear-pendant  is  of  a  form  peculiar  to 
this  series,  and  the  curious  border  on  the  reverse  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  to 
be  found  outside  the  Lycian  series. 

A  similar  head,  of  a  more  developed  type,  occurs  on  coins  of  Lycia 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.** 


Seleugia  ad  Calycadnum  in  Cilicia. 

19.  Bust  and  titles  of  Macrinus. 

Bev.  C€A€VK€n[N]    THN  HP  OC  TH  KAAV. 

Naked  child  seated  to  firont  on  throne;  on  either  side  one  of  the 
Corybantes  beating  shield  with  sword;  behind,  the  upper  part  of  a  third 
Corybant. 

M  1-15.  PL  II.  Fig.  18. 

[Wroth,  Num.  Ckr.  1895,  p.  103,  PI.  V.  10.] 

This  representation  belongs  to  a  class  generally  connected  with  the  birth 
of  Zeus ;  but  as  Sestini  and  Imhoof-Blumer  point  out,  it  is  Dionysus  about 
whom  the  Corybantes  are  dancing : 


1  Num.  Chr,  1893,  pp.  16,  16.  •  B.M.  Cat  Lycia,  p.  xxxiv. 

»  See  Babelon,  les  Perses  AMnUnicUa,  PL  xiii.  *  Jahrb.  1896,  p.  284  ff. 

11  ;  B.M.  Cat.  Lyeia,  PI.  V.  *  B.M.  Cat  Lycia,  PI.  VI.  6,  xliv.  9. 
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cUnriSt&TaL 
TTiuBofeSfioi  Kopv/3avT€<:  ae^ofUvov  Aiopva-ov, 
ot  ^pvya  KoKirov  e^ovTe^;  opeaaiTToXq)  iraph  'Pectf^ 
VTjinov  €l<r€TL  ^dx^ov  iKVfe\<o<ravTo  Soeiai^. 

(Nonnus,  Dioii.  xiii.  135.) 

The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  similar  representations  on  the 
coins  of  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  the  cista  mystiea  appears  below  the  throne 
on  which  the  infant  is  seated ;  while  other  coins  of  the  same  place  show  the 
infant  Dionysus  seated  on  the  cista.^  The  whole  question  of  the  Corybantic 
cultus  has  been  discussed  by  Immisch.*  With  regard  to  the  types  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Asia  Minor,  the  play- 
ground of  mythology,  a  hard  and  fast  line  cannot  always  be  drawn  between 
Zeus  and  Dionysus.  ' Sabazius-Dionysus,  son  of  Zeus  and  Ariadne'  is 
Bamsay's  description  of  the  infant  round  whom  the  Corybantes  dance  at 
Laodicea.' 


^  Imhoof-Blnmer,  Orieeh,  MUnzcn,  Nos.  814  lid   which   sometiineB  occnrs,  as  in    Imhoof- 

ft  PL  VIII  31-84.    I  take  this  opportunity  of  Blnmer  Z.c  PL  VIII  80.  88.    Huber's  reading 

p<»nting  out  that  the  type  of  a  coin  of  Adada  in  B  A  X  X  6 1 A  (Oat.   Lycia,  p.  czviii )  is  thus 

Pisidia,  which  I  have  described  as  an  altar  (B.  M.  quite  appropriate. 

Cat  Lydu,  etc.  p.  172,  No.  6  PL  xxx.    4)  is  «  Roscher's  Lexikon,  s.  v.  Kuretes. 

probably  a  isista  myatica  with  the  dome-shaped  '  CiiUs  and  Bishoprics,  I,  p.  84. 

G.  F.  Hill. 
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THE  NIKA  RIOT. 

The  great  popular  insurrection  which  shook  the  throne  of  Justinian  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  and  laid  in  ashes  the  imperial  quarter  of  Constan- 
tinople has  been  treated  again  and  again  by  historians,  but  never  in  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  way.^  Its  import  has  not  been  quite  clearly  grasped, 
owing  to  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  circus  factions ;  the 
sources  have  not  been  systematically  correlated ;  the  chronology  has  not  been 
finally  fixed ;  and  the  topographical  questions  have  caused  much  perplexity. 
It  is  not  therefore  superfluous  to  submit  the  material  to  a  new  investigation. 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  circus  factions,  as  they  have 
been  well  treated  recently  by  the  Russian  scholar,  Th.  Uspenski ;  *  but  shall 
confine  myself  to  problems  relating  to  the  authorities,  the  chronology,  and  the 
topography. 

I. — Authorities. 

The  accounts  of  several  contemporaries,  some  of  whom  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  event,  have  come  down  to  us  directly;  two  or  three  other  contemporary 
notices  have  been  preserved  in  the  works  of  later  writers. 

§  1.  The  Count  Marcellinus  was  an  Illyrian  by  birth,  like  Justinian  him- 
self. He  had  been  an  official  ^  in  the  service  of  Justinian  when  that  Emperor 
was  a  Master  of  Soldiers  in  the  first  year  of  Justin.  He  retired  from  public 
life  and  embraced  the  clerical  profession,  before  his  patron  came  to  the  throne. 
The  first  edition  of  his  Chronicle  reached  the  year  A.D.  518,  but  he  sub- 
sequently re-edited  it,  bringing  it  down  to  A.D.  534.  His  notice  of  the 
insurrection  of  A.D.  532  is  brief,*  but  highly  important,  not  so  much  for  the 

^  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall^  c  xl.  618  sqq, 

Lebeau,  ed  St.  Martin,  vol.  8,  184-196.  J.  B.  Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire,  i.  p.  340 

W.  A.  Schmidt,  Der  Avf stand  in  Constan-  sqq, 

tinopel  tinier  Kaiser  Justinian,  1854.  ^  ju  ^\^q  Vizantiski  Vremennik,  i.  p.  1  sqq. 

P.  Kalligas,  Oepl  t^»  ffrdfftws  rov  N(/co,  in  ^  CancellaritLS.     Justinian  was  nmg,  equitum 

M€\4rcu  Koi  \6yoi  (1882),  p.  329  sqq.  ct  peditum  praescntalis,  in  A.D.  521.     Seo  C.  J. 

liBhaxte,  Le  Palais  imperial  de  Constantinople,  L.  5,  8120,  3.     Cp.  Mommsen,  Chron,  Min.,  2, 

etc.,  p.  13-15.  p.  41. 

A.  Paspatgs,   TJie  Oreat  Palace  of  Constan-  *  Ed.  Monimsen,  Chron.  Min.,  2,  p.  103.     It 

tinople,  (transl.  W.  Metcalfe),  p.  69  sqq.  is   strange  that  M.  Kalligas,  whose  study  on 

L.   von  Banke,    Weltgeschichte,  ii.  2,  p.  23  the  Nika  revolt  is  fuller  than  any  other  (except 

sqq.  Schmidt's),    should  have  entirely  ignored  the 

T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  iii.  p.  notice  of  Marcellinus. 
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details  as  for  the  colouring  it  gives  to  the  event.  The  revolt  is  represented 
as  a  conspiracy  organized  by  the  nephews  of  Anastasius  for  their  own  personal 
ends,  and  not  a  hint  is  breathed  of  any  other  causes.  This  account  is  at 
variance  with  our  other  sources,  in  which  the  part  played  by  Hypatius  and  his 
brothers  is  represented  as  merely  an  after-thought  and  quite  unconnected  with 
the  origin  of  the  tumult.  When  we  remember  the  close  personal  connexion 
of  Marcellinus  with  Justinian,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  notice  in  his 
Chronicle  as  a  quasi-oflScial  account.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  directly 
'  inspired ' ;  I  mean  only  that  Marcellinus,  in  sympathy  with  the  existing 
regime,  gave  utterance  to  that  interpretation  of  the  revolt  which  Justinian 
and  the  court  wished  or  feigned  to  believe, — namely,  that  it  was  not  a  genuine 
expression  of  popular  feeling,  but  merely  due  to  the  machinations  of  Hypatius 
and  his  friends. 

At  the  same  time  Marcellinus  lets  out  a  very  significant  fact.  A  large 
number  of  the  higher  classes  took  part  in  the  insurrection.^  This  confirms 
the  statements  of  other  sources.* 

§  2.  The  narrative  of  Procopius^  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of 
Marcellinus ;  it  is  full  and  circumstantial,  it  sets  forth  the  causes  of  the  revolt, 
and,  though  nothing  disrespectful  is  said,  we  are  permitted  to  read  between 
the  lines  that  the  writer's  sjonpathy  is  not  with  Justinian,  but  with  the 
nephews  of  Anastasius.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  in  the  Public  History  Pro- 
copius  adopted  the  plan  of  placing  his  own  hostile  criticisms  on  the  government 
in  the  mouths  of  the  actors  who  appear  on  the  stage  of  his  story.  He  might 
thus  defy  censorship.  If  he  were  called  to  account  for  enumerating  the 
evils  which  Justinian's  administration  brought  upon  Italy,*  he  had  only  to 
reply :  '  But  I  was  only  recording  the  lies  uttered  by  the  barbarian  Totila.* 
We  are  therefore  justified  in  seeing  a  reflexion  of  the  personal  sympathies  of 
Procopius  in  the  last  words  of  Hypatius  :  *  We  are  innocent.  We  could  not 
resist  the  people.  It  was  from  no  illwill  to  the  Emperor  that  we  entered  the 
Hippodrome.'  This  is  a  blank  denial  of  the  view  reflected  in  the  notice  of 
Marcellinus.  The  nephews  of  Anastasius  are  represented  as  innocent  victims; 
the  sentence  of  Justinian  as  unjust.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
view  of  Procopius  himself. 

I  have  said  that  the  narrative  of  Procopius  is  circumstantial,  but  here  it 
contrasts  with  the  other  circumstantial  narrative  which  has  been  preserved, 
that  of  John  Malalas.  The  historian  leaves  out  no  point  essential  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  general  course  of  the  revolt  and  its  political  significance ; 
but  he  omits  a  great  many  details  where  the  Chronicler  is  circumstantial,  and 

*  lam  plerisque  nobilium  coniuratis.  Mommsen,  HcmneSy  6,  p.  877,  and  in  Theoph- 

*  In  the  account  of  Procopius,  we  find  the  anes,  p.  185,1.  30  ed.  dcBoor).  Cp.  Panchenko, 
senator  Origen  among  the  rebels ;  and  the  0  tainoi  istorii  Prokopiia,  in  Viz.  Vrem.,  iii. 
property  of  the  senators  who  supported  Hypa-  p.  302. 

tins  is  confiscated.      Malalas   mentioned    the  '  Bell,  Pers.,  i.  c.  24  ;  vol.  1,  p.  119  sqq.  ed. 

banishment  of  'eighteen  illustres  and  senators*  Bonn. 

(omitted  in  the  abridgement  of  the  Baroccianus,  *  B.  O,,  iil  21,  p.  840  ed.  Comparetti. 
but  preserved  in  the  Escurial  fragment  ed.  by 
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on  the  other  hand  he  is  circumstantial  where  the  Chronicler  is  meagre.  Pro- 
copius  summarizes  the  tumults  and  conflagrations  of  the  first  days  of  the 
rebellion,  in  a  few  lines ;  he  omits  altogether  the  scene  in  the  Hippodrome  on 
Jan.  13 ;  and  he  begins  his  circumstantial  story  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
Jan.  17.  The  great  interest  in  his  relation  is  that  he  describes  what  happened 
in  the  palace.  Malalas  only  knows  what  went  on  in  the  city  and  the  Hippodrome, 
but  the  secretary  of  Belisarius  knew  the  doings  and  the  deliberations  of  the 
court,  nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  he  was  in  the  palace  with  Belisarius 
during  the  last  days  of  the  insurrection.  We  may,  I  think,  safely  contrast  the 
story  of  Procopius  with  that  of  Malalas  by  saying  that  iProcopius  followed  the 
revolt  from  the  Palace,  while  in  the  account  of  Malalas  the  point  of  view  is  that 
of  a  spectator  in  the  town, 

§  3.  John  the  Lydian  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  revolt  in  his  treatise  De 
Magisiratibus  (written  after  A.D.  551).^  He  does  not  relate  its  course,  but 
enumerates  some  of  the  buildings  which  were  burned  down,  and  states  that 
nigh  fifty  thousand  of  the  populace  were  killed.  The  main  interest  of  his 
notice  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  ascribes  it  mainly  to  the  rapacity  and  malad- 
ministration of  John  of  Cappadocia.  This  is  significant,  when  we  remember 
that  the  writer,  although  disappointed,  was  loyal  to  Justinian  and  had  still 
hopes  from  the  court  which  would  have  prevented  him  from  saying  anything 
offensive.*  We  may  infer  that,  after  the  disgrace  of  John  of  Cappadocia  in 
A.D.  541,  Justinian  was  willing  to  let  fall  on  that  minister's  administration 
part  of  the  blame  which,  when  Marcellinus  wrote  in  A.D.  534,  was  imputed 
entirely  to  Hypatius  and  his  adherents. 

§  4.  The  notice  of  Victor  Tonnennensis,  though  very  brief,*  supplies  two 
points  which  we  find  in  no  other  source,  (a)  Hypatius  and  Pompeius  were 
slain  at  night,  (6)  The  body  of  Hypatius  was  thrown  in  Rhe^tma ;  the  Greek 
sources  say  simply  into  the  sea.  Victor  was  contemporary,  though  he  wrote 
more  than  thirty  years  later,  and  might  have  heard  from  eye-witnesses.  But 
it  is  probable  that  he  took  the  notice  straight  from  Italian  Consularia.* 

§  5.  A  summary  account  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Theodore 
Lector  (who  carried  his  work  down  into  the  early  part  of  Justinian's  reign)  is 

^  B.  iii.,  c.   26,   p.   265-6   ed.   Bonn.     The  iZ\ZriHiOsohtkv  fipa^VM^  kc^B*  kaatrov  Z\  KiVJiQtis^ 

author  has  been  describing  the  decay  of  the  c^hrhs  ti\v  &ir<6xXvTo,  ^  Si  ir<(Xif  itvpi  %ava  8(c^- 

office  of  Praetorian  Prefect,  and,  in  connexion  Btlptro,  &s  Koi  avriiv  riiv  fiaviKtlw,  tl  fiii  Bths 

therewith,  the  misdeeds  of  John  of  Cappadocia.  hvri%parr9¥,  ob  ir6ppt0  KiMvonf  4\9uy, 

Lydus  also  notices  the  Nika  in  his  treatise  JDe  '  For  a  description  of  the  career  of  John  the 

OsUntis,   §  8,  p.    14   ed.   Wachsmuth.    He  is  Lydian    I    may    refer    to   my    Later    Roman 

enumerating  portents  of  sedition  and  civil  war ;  Empire^  ii.  p.  183-4. 

among  these  he  mentions  a  kite  hovering  in  the  '  Ed.  Mommsen,  Chron,  Min.,  ii.  p.  198,  ad 

air  over  a  crowded  theatre,  tiroiov  linrohpo/Aias  ann.  580.   I  suspect  that  the  false  date  was  due  to 

iwirtXoviiivus  €Viofitp  M  rris  ApTt  hu\0o6(rris  the  circumstance  that  530  was  Lampadio  ei 

Mnis  iwtytfi'fiff9c»s  (A.D.  580-1)  is  iyo/Aiytis  Oreste  conss,  and  582 1;.  e.  Lampadi  et  Oreatis 

licriyos  rh  04\os,  t^f  XtyofUyriy  eayirray,  r^  ann.  iii. 

^ifju^ti  ^4poty,  tXoy  4wucvtcX.^as  rhy  irifioh  M  *  Cp.  Mommsen,  op,  cit,  p.  180. 
rod  6$€\ov  rairfiy  9w\^toy  ffvplrrmy  hiriStro, 
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preserved  in  Cramer,  Anecd,  Par.  ii.  112,  and  with  slight  variations  in  Theo- 
phanes  (see  below  §  9);  and  in  a  fuller  form  in  Cedrfinus  (below  §  10).  It 
adds  nothing  to  what  we  know  from  other  sources. 

§  6.  An  interesting  notice,  though  inaccurate  and  enveloped  in  verbiage; 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Continuation  of  Zacharias  of  Mytilene.^  The 
cause  of  the  riot  is  here  imputed  to  the  exactions  of  John  of  Cappadocia, 
who  'favoured  one  of  the  fsujtions.' *  There  were  constant  complaints^ 
against  the  Praefect  and  the  Emperor;  at  length,  the  factions  united  for  some 
days.  The  revolt  is  then  briefly  described  with  certain  variations  from, 
and  additions  to,  the  other  accounts. 

§  7.  Of  the  Chronicle  of  John  Malalas  (Rhetor)  of  Antioch,  the  first 
seventeen  Books  (with  a  few  paragraphs  which  were  then  part  of  B.  17  but 
were  afterwards  prefixed  to  B.  18)  appeared  between  A.D.  528  and  540.  A 
second  edition  appeared  after  A.D.  565,  bringing  the  work  down  to  Justinian's 
death  (B.  18).  The  question  is  debated  whether  this  revision  and  continuation 
was  due  to  the  author  of  the  original  work,  John  Malalas  himself,  or  to  some 
one  eke.*  I  believe  that  the  second  view  is  the  true  one  ;  but  in  either  case 
the  chronicle  of  Justinian's  reign  is  due  to  a  contemporary,  and  that  is  enough 
for  our  present  purpose.  Of  the  revised  chronicle  (published  probably  c.  A.D. 
566)  the  text  which  has  been  handed  down  in  the  unique  Oxford  MS.^  is  only 
an  abbreviation.  But  we  have  material  for  approximating  to  the  original 
shape  in  the  works  of  other  compilers  who  copied  slavishly  from  the  complete 
chronicle.  So  far  as  the  eighteenth  book  is  concerned,  this  subsidiary  material 
consists  of  (1)  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  (2)  Theophanes,  (3)  the  Constantinian 
excerpts  published  by  Mommsen,®  (4)  excerpts  published  by  Cramer^  from  a 
ninth-century  chronicler.^ 

This  material  does  not,  in  the  present  case,  enable  us  to  restore  with 
certainty  the  narrative  of  Malalas,  though  it  enables  us  to  see  that  this 
narrative  was  considerably  longer  in  the  original  text  than  in  the  Oxford 
epitome.  The  diflSculty  is  that  the  Paschal  Chronicler  and  Theophanes  used 
another  source  as  well  as  Malalas ;  ®  and  it  is  impossible  in  certain  passages 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  sources  was  responsible.  It  is  however 
indispensable  to  make  an  attempt  to  distinguish  these  two  sources. 

*  B.  9,  14.    Mr.  K  W.  Brooks  most  kindly  '  Anecd.  Paris,  vol.  2,  820. 

supplied  me  with  an  epitome  of  the  passage.  ^  I  omit  other  chronicles  which  have  to  be 

It  will  be  indnded  in  the  forthcoming  transla-  taken  into  account  in  dealing  generally  with 

tion   of   Zacharias   and   his  Continuator,   by  Malalas,   but  which  do  not  help  us  for  our 

Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Brooks.  present  purpose  (e,g.  John  of  Nikiu,  George 

^  liipjl.  Monachus). 

'  iK^Q^o€is.  *  I  pointed  out  {Classical  Jleview,  loc  eit.) 

^  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  ftirther  into  the  that  Theophanes  used  three  sources ;  the  proof 

'  Malalasfrage '  here.     See  Erumbacher's  Geseh.  being  that  he  has  three  introductions,  the  third 

der  byz,  LiUeratUTf  §  140,  and  my  review  in  of  which  is  the  introduction  of  Malalas.     The 

the  Classical  Review^  1897,  May.  Paschal  Chronicler  also  used  the  other  unknown 

■  Baroccianus  182.  source.    Gleye  proved  (against  Patzig)  that  he 

*  ffermss,  Bd.  6,  p.  377  (fragment  on  Nika  used  the  Malalas  chronicle, 
revolt). 
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To  begin  with ;  we  must  compare  our  text  of  Malalas  with  theConstantinian 
excerpt.  This  fragment  is  not  an  excerpt  in  the  proper  sense ;  it  is  not  a 
verbal  extract  or  series  of  extracts,  but  a  brief  summary  in  which  the  original 
phrases  are  not  always  retained. 

(a)  The  fragment  does  not  give  the  causes  of  the  insurrection,  but  rushes 
in  medias  res :  avrrjpav  avr^  i^lovcmviav^)  6  Brj/xo^  t&v  Xeyofievcov  irpaa-ivo- 
/Sevircov  Koi  ttoXX^j;  ara^lav  koX  aXtoaiv  iv  t^  Keova-TavTivoviroXec}  These 
words  are  of  course  merely  a  general  introductory  summary,  and  the  only 
phrase  which  we  can  claim  with  security  for  Malalas  is  the  compound 
irpaaivofieveTOL,  which  the  excerptor  (as  r&v  Xeyofiiveav  shows)  did  not  make 
for  himself.^    The  next  clause  notices  the  burning  of  a  number  of  buildings  : 

fcal  eKavaav  oi  aifTol  Brj florae  tou9  viroTerayfiivov^  roirov^  otto  tov 
iraKkaTiov  €©9  rov  <f>6pov  Kal  t^9  apxa^  Se^ta  Koi  apiareph  fiera  t&v 
irapaKecfievayv  iraa&v  oIkl&v  Koi  ro  wpairdpiov  tov  iirapypv  t^9  iroKe(o^  koi 
TO  Xeyofievov  OKTaytovov, 

Now  in  our  Malalas  text  conflagrations  are  mentioned  at  two  points  of 
the  narrative  :  (1)  on  the  night  of  the  13th  Jan.,  and  (2)  after  the  conflict 
with  Belisarius  and  his  force  of  Goths.  In  the  first  case,  the  praetorium  was 
fired  and  the  following  places  were  burned  down  :  * 

TO  irpaiTODpLOv  Kol  T)  yakicri  tov  iraXaTiov  eeo^  t&v  a')(oK&v  koX  t)  fieyaXrj 
i/cKXrjaia  xal  6  Srjfioaio^  e/i^oXo9. 

In  the  second  case,  it  is  merely  stated  generally :  xal  iv  a\\oi<;  towoi^  effaXov 
TrOp.*  At  first  sight  the  mention  of  the  praetorium  might  seem  to  show  that 
the  excerptor  had  in  view  the  first  conflagration,  and  6  Brjfioa-to^  €fi/3o\o^ 
might  be  supposed  to  mean  the  porticoes  along  the  MesS,  between  the 
Augusteum  and  the  Forum  of  Constantino.  But  (1)  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  excerptor  would  have  omitted  to  enumerate  the  Great  Church  ;  (2) 
6  h'qiJLoaio^  €/iffo\o^  is,  in  the  context,  more  naturally  understood  of  the 
portico  of  the  Augusteum  than  of  the  porticoes  on  either  side  of  the  Mese ; 
(3)  the  excerptor  says  nothing  of  the  events  which,  in  our  Malalas-text, 
occurred  between  the  two  conflagrations,  but  goes  on  directly  to  the  events 
after  the  second  conflagration ;  (4)  it  will  be  shown  below  that  the  praetorium 
was  fired  a  second  time. 

I  think  we  may  therefore  provisionally  conclude  that  the  words  in  our 
Malalas-text  koI  iv  aWoi^  tottoi^  e^aXov  irvp  are  the  epitomator's  summary 
of  an  enumeration  of  buildings,  which  is,  wholly  or  partly,  preserved  in  the 
Constantinian  fragment ;  the  phrase  iv  aXXoi<;  Toirot^  being  suggested  by 
the   first   words   of    the   original   tou9    viroTeTayfiivov^    t 6 tt ov^    (where 


^    The  date  is  given  falsely  th  rh  B€vr€poy  spending   notices    in    Leo    Grammaticns    and 

Ktos  ^lowrrivtayov,  Theodosios  Melitenns) ;  it  is  abbreviated  from 

*    So    George    Monachus,    i.,    p.    528,    cd.  CF, — U  contains  nothing  that  is  not  in  CF, 

Muralt.     I  have  not  devoted  a  special  section  '  p.  474,  17,  ed.  Bonn, 

to  the  notice  of  this  chronicle  (cp.  the  corre-  *  p.  475,  10. 
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vTroTerayfUvovf;  suggests  the  position  of  the  buildings  between  the  first  and 
second  hill). 

(/3)  The  fragment  proceeds  (without  any  hint  of  a  time-interval)  : 

Kol  wdXiv  fi€v  ravTa  Kpd^etp  (sic)  6  Brjfio^,  'TTrar^e  avyov(rT€  TovfiviKa^ 
[id  est,  Tov  pi^Kasi\ 

Our  Malalas  relates  that  on  the  18th  Jan.  the  Emperor  appeared  in  the 
Hippodrome  with  the  Gospels ;  the  people  gathered  together  and  the  Emperor 
'jrppa€<f>d>pr)a'€v  avrol^  p^ff  opxeav  p^vhara  (the  Paschal  Chronicle  explains  this 
clause,  which  in  itself  is  not  very  clear)  :  then 

KoX  iroXKoX  p^v  TOV  hrjpLov  expa^ov  avrov  fiaaCKea  h-epoi  hi  iaraaia^op 
Kpd^opre^  'TTrdnov. 

We  can  infer  with  certainty  that  'Tirdriov  of  the  epitomator  is  an 
abridgment  of  'Tirdrie  avyovare,  tov  yS/yica?.  But  we  may  infer  more  than 
this.  The  words  irdXcv  p^ev  ravra  imply  the  repetition  of  a  cry  already 
mentioned,  and  have  no  meaning  in  the  extract.  It  follows  that  they  occurred 
in  the  original,  where  their  meaning  must  have  depended  on  a  preceding 
account  of  cries  uttered  by  the  people.  Hence  we  conclude  that  this  passage 
was  abridged  by  the  epitomator  of  the  Oxford  text.  In  the  original  Malalas 
the  ivords  'TwdTie  avyovcTe  tov  fiiyxa^  must  have  occurred  tunce. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  Paschal  Chronicler  who  supplies  us 
with  the  material  for  restoring  the  passage  which  the  Oxford  epitomator  has 
omitted.  There  we  read,  after  the  scene  in  the  Hippodrome,  that  Justinian 
retired  into  the  palace  and  dismissed  the  senators,  that  the  people  met 
Hypatius  and  Pompeius  and  cried  'TirdTie  avyova-T€  tov  /3iyKa<;.  These 
incidents  are  omitted  in  our  Malalas-text ;  but  this  second  cry  is  preserved  in 
our  Constantinian  fragment.     Thus  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  this 

passage  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (xal  eaaev tov  ffiyKa<;,  p.  624,   1  sqq.) 

was  derived  from  Malalas ;  to  whom  we  may  restore  it  with  some  such  slight 
change  as  Kal  irdXtv  tuvto}  expa^ev  (for  kol  expa^av), 

(y)  The  next  section,  describing  the  elevation  of  Hypatius,  is  much 
shortened  in  the  Constantinian  fragment  =  CF,  but  one  or  two  points  are 
preserved  there  which  are  lost  in  our  Oxford  Malalas  text  =  OM. 


Ktd  hyay6vT€s  *TTdrtotf  rhy  ffr  parriXdrriy 
4k  tov  oXkov  avrov. 


OM. 


leai  \a$6vr€s  ol  Z^fioi  rhy  avrhy  *Tirdrioy  dir^- 
yayoy  ainhy  iy  r^  \€yofi4y<fi  ^6p(p  Kcayffrayrlvov. 


Thus  in  the  original  Malalas,  after  the  people  met  and  saluted  Hypatius  in 
the  street,  he  retired  to  his  house,  and  the  people  fetched  him  thence  to  the 
Forum  of  Constantino.  Moreover  he  was  described  by  his  title  o-TpaTTjXdTtj^ 
(magister  militum).  Another  detail  preserved  in  the  CF.  is  his  elevation  on  a 
shield,  when  he  had  been  invested  with  the  royal  dress:  fcal  dvayayovTe^ 
avTOV  iv  Tc5  <TKOVTapi^. 


^  So  possibly  for  ravra  ;  or  perhaps  simply  irdMv  fKpa(ty. 
H.S. — VOL.   XVII. 


'  Quellenforachung '  has  its  limits. 
H 
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(S).  The  next  clause  of  CF.  records  the  gathering  of  the  people  in  the 
Hippodrome  and  is  entirely  omitted  in  OM. :  ifk'qptodevTo^  8k  Koi  o\ov  tov 
Ittttckou  itc  TOV  BrjfJLOV  (09  OeKovTWv  decapTJa-aL  /SaaiXea  a-T€<f>6fi€vov.  The 
sentence  is  incomplete ;  it  probably  fits  in  after  the  words  i/c  tov  iraXaTiov, 
Mai.  p.  475,  22. 

(e).  The  next  sentence  describing  the  orders  of  Justinian  is  also  omitted 
in  OM.,  and  should  come  before  the  first  words  of  p.  476,  1 :  ert  ie  ^efiovTo^ 
TOV  avTov  I'mriKov  ifc  tov  S-^ov  eKekevaev  6  ffaatXev^  diroXvdrjvaL  top 
cTpaTKOTTjv  avTov  /x€Ta  KoX  <f>av€p&v  i^apyjoDv,  CF.  also  notes  the  places 
where  Belisarius  and  Mundus  respectively  entered  the  Hippodrome:  koX 
elarjXOe  MovvBo<;  fikv  airo  tov  KaOlafiaTo^  iirdvco  twv  Ovp&v  tov^  ovTa^ 
irjfiovf;  iv  to3  Ittttck^  koI  BeXicrapto?  viroKaToyOev  tov  KaOiafiaTO^. 

({).  Passing  over  all  the  details  of  the  scene  in  the  Hippodrome  CF. 
states  the  number  of  the  slain  less  precisely  than  OM.,  but  with  a  phrase 
which  probably  found  a  place  in  the  original  Malalas: 


CF. 
KcX    hreicrttvav   iy   tp  6y(p  fiax^^ p^  ^   ^^P^ 


OM. 

04    8€    iy    T^     ImroHpo/iltp    <ril>ay4yr(f     ^<rav 
XtAidScf  TpidKoyra  ir4yre  /xiKp^  x\4oy  ^  iKoffvoy. 


(rj),  CF.  gives  the  reasons  for  the  execution  of  Hypatius  and  Pompeius, 
and  records  the  banishment  of  eighteen  .other  senators  (points  omitted 
by  OM.) : 

Kai  cvpeXd^eTO^  ^lovcTiPiavo^  kol  tov  'Twutiov  koI  Ho/jlttijIov  koi 
direKTeLvev  avTov<;,  top  fikp  Ipa  (09  <f>op€aapTa  ^aaCKiKrjp  <f>op€a'iap  fcal 
dpTapavTa,  top  Be  CTepop  (o?  avpevpeOepTa  fi€T  avTOV,  koI  tri  tKKovarplov^ 
Koi  avyK\rfTifcov<;  Brj/jLevaa^  i^oopiaep  Sid  to  xaT  avToi/^  t^  TvpappiBi 
'TiraTcov  irpoaOiaOai 

(0).  CF.  concludes  with  remarks  which  are  left  out  in  OM: 

teal  iyevcTo  elpijprj  ip  t^  ttoXc*.  koI  irpoelSdXeTO  eirapypp  tyj^  TroXeo)? 
Tpv(f>(i)pa  KOL  TToXXov^  T&p  Br)/ioo'ta)p  cKoXaae,  Koi  iirmKop  ov/c  fjp  iirl  iroXvp 
')(p6pop, 

§  8.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  how  far  the  Paschal  Chronicler 
used  Malalas.  The  short  summary  of  the  aKTa  hut  IS^aXairoBiop — the 
recriminations  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Greens — which  are  reproduced  in 
full  by  Theophanes,  was  derived  from  another  source.^  The  Chronicler  seems 
then  to  pass  abruptly  to  the  middle  of  the  narrative  of  Malalas.  He  omits  the 
incident  of  the  two  criminals  who  fell  from  the  gallows ;  and  does  not  even 
state  that  the  Blues  and  Greens  reconciled  their  diflferences.  Hence  his 
story,  taken  by  itself,  is  unintelligible ;  and  it  seems  possible  that  our  text  is 
imperfect.^     It  begins  with  the  supersession  of  John,  Tribonian,  and  Eudae- 

^  <Tvvf\dfi€ro     was    probably    not    in    tbe  ^  There  is,  at  the  transition,  a  curious  inscr- 

original,  in  this  clause  ;  the  exccrptor  took  the  tion  in  P,  not  found  in  the  other  MSS.    It  does 

word  from  the  description  of  Belisarius  seizing  fit  into  the  context ;  some  words  must  have 

Hypatius    and    Pompeius    {x^ipl    awtKdfitrOf  fallen  out : — 

476,  11).  Koi  i,ir4<rTfiK€y  6  fioffiXfifs  lh€7y  rl  Kpd(ov<riy 

2  Cp.  above  §  7,  par  2,  p.  95.  [P :  &s  frvx^v  iA.\'  5tc  toAX^  y4yrirai  dviyicTy 
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mon ;  and  it  is  clear  from  the  following  comparison  that  the  Pasch.  Chron. 
derived  this  passage  from  the  work  of  Malalas. 


CHRON.  FABCH.  (p.  620). 
Ka\  airc(7TctAcy  6  Ba<ri\(h s  xScty  ri 
KpdCovair.  KoX  i^TJKB^y  i»b  rov  iraAa- 
rlov  6  warpitctos  Bcuri\ti9fis  6  iroiwv  r  hy 
T  6top  rov  iiayivrpov  *Epfioyirovs  iv 
KiP<rTarrivovir6\ei,  ical  KotyarayrloKos, 
K«u  a'r^<raifr€srktl<r€\avyoyra'H\{i$rj 
f^cff  rov  waKariov  KaTcurtYfiacan-fS  avreb 
wpo<rf^uvil<ray  avrois,  KiyovrtSy  ri 
CriTovyrts  y^yitrBai  <rTo<r«<if cTf ;  ical 
Mxpofyar  Karh.  rov  iiripx^v  rwy  xpairmpiwr  *l»iv- 
rov  'rov  KarwdlioKos  nol  *Pov<f>lyov  (sic)  rov  tcvaltr- 
ropos  Koi  rov  iirJ^pxov  rr^s  Ti^XcwT  Ev8<i//ioros. 
KciX  ravra  kKriKo6rts  arfiyayoy  r^  fiaaiXtt.  ical 
€v0it»s  9ieB4^aro  rhy  Mirapx^y  rm>  irpairteplmv 
*Iw(£r9nfy  Ka\  iwolriffty  kyr  avrov  K,r.K. 
StfSc^oTo  8c  KoX 'Pov^7yoy  rhy  Kvaitrr opa  Ka\ 
ic  T.  \.  KcU  T^i^  fxapxoy  if  rrj  s  ir6  K€ti  $ 
Eviaifioya  8ie8c{aTo  xal  «r.  r.  A. 


OM.  (p.  475). 

Kcd  i^t\B6yT€S  oi  irtp\  Movy^ov  tca\  Kwv- 
(TrayrloKoy  Koi  BaaiKlHriy  /icrok  fioriOeiai 
icark  K4\iv<riy  rov  8a<nA^»5/ 

0OV\6fl€VOl 

Karatr lyijffai  ri  <Tra<nd(oyra  irX^dij* 


KartKpa(t  yhp  rh  'hK^Bos  *ludvvov  rov 
4vlK\iiy  KanrdSojrot  <a2  Tpifiovyiayov  rov  Koiai' 
ormpos  Ka\  rov  iwdpxov  rris  x6K€offS  EvZaifioyos' 
Koi  ravra  xap*  ainAy  aKriKo6rts  ol  ixxcfup- 
04yr€s  0-vyK\rjr  iicol  ityfiyayoy  r^  fia<n\t7' 
ical  fv04ws  SicScx^fToy  rris  ipxv^  ^  t€  *lo»iivyTts 
Kol  Tpi$ovyiayhs 

Koi  Ev9alfxuy. 


[The  words  preserved  in  either  source  and  omitted  in  the  other  are 
printed  in  spaced  type.] 

We  at  once  remark  that  the  epitomator  has  here  gone  to  work  very 
discreetly.  He  has  omitted  those  clauses,  whose  omission  can  best  be  spared, 
and  the  only  positive  facts  he  has  left  out  are  the  names  of  the  ministers  who 
were  appointed  to  replace  John,  Tribonian,  and  Eudaemon.*  The  Paschal 
Chronicler  was  less  discreet.  While  he  unnecessarily  repeats  the  names  of 
the  offices  of  the  deposed  ministers  (tov  €7rapy(pv  t6jp  irpacT.  k,t\.),  he  omits 
the  important  words  fiera  ^orjOela^. 

The  next  omission  of  the  epitomator  is  less  fortunate.  Having  mentioned 
the  Emperors  concession  in  deposing  the  obnoxious  ministers,  he  goes  on  to 
state  that  Belisarius  issued  forth  with  Gothic  soldiers  and  fought  with 
the  mob.  It  was  obviously  necessary  to  say  that  the  concession  had  failed  to 
appease  the  people.     The  Paschal  Chronicle  preserves  the  requisite  words : 


CHRON.  PA8CH. 
6  Be  Hrj fxos  4T4fity€v  l|w  rov  iraAa- 
riov  tia€\avywy  icol  ro6rov  yywff- 
6  4vros  ilrjKBey  6  irarplKios  BriKiadpis  6 
<rrparri\drris  yutrh.  xXiiBovs  r6rB(i>y  koi  ^ko^c 
voWovs  &XP''  i  ax  4 pas. 


r6rt  xoius  &  ifiovKtiffca.  Koi  fHfy  avrots  6 
/3a<nX«ws  4^4\Bar€  olv  koX  ndBere  rivos  x*P*»' 
frrafridiovffivl.     ko\  i^riXBtv  K.r.k. 

Somebody  seems  to  be  remonstrating  with 
Justinian  in  the  Palace  on  his  indecision. 

*  Karh,  k4k.  t.  /Socr.   need  not  have  been  in 


Kol  i^t\B6vro$  BfKiffapiov  fitrh  irK-fiBovs  Tor- 
BtKov  Ka\  ffvfifioKns  yeyofi4yiis  woWol  in  rStv 
Urifior&y  Karea^yriaav, 


the  original,  but  may  be  due  to  the  epitomator 
who  had  to  make  up  for  the  omission  of  the 
preceding  sentence. 

^  The  Constantinian  Fragment  mentions  the 
name  of  the  new  Praefect  of  the  City,  Tryphon  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  episode. 

u  2 
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I  suspect  that  the  first  clause  was  dropped  by  the  epitomator,  because 
almost  the  same  words  had  occurred  before,  (p.  474, 19)  /cal  iirefieipep  6  S7Jfio<; 
elaeXavveov  araicTG)?. 

At  this  point  the  Paschal  Chronicler  leaves  Malalas  and  copies  his  other 
source.  From  p.  621-623,  we  can  find  no  trace  of  Malalas.  The  motive  for 
thus  changing  sources  doubtless  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  Malalas  did  not 
describe  in  detail  the  events  of  Thursday  evening,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  In 
OM.  we  have  nothing  whatever  corresponding  to  this  period  of  time  beyond 
the  chronologically  vague  statement :  OvfiwOev  Bk  to  irXtjOo^  kuI  iv  aXKot^ 
TOTToif;  e^aXov  irvp  Kal  Tiva^  aTa/cTO)^  €<f>6vevov.  As  we  have  seen,  this  is 
supplemented  by  an  enumeration  of  buildings  which  were  burned,  in  CF. 
We  may  infer,  I  think,  that  the  original  Malalas  did  not  contain  much  more 
than  this  enumeration. 

On  Sunday,  Jan  18,  the  Paschal  Chronicler  returns  to  Malalas,  and 
preserves  more  fully  than  OM.  the  scenes  of  Justinian's  appearance  in  the 
Hippodrome  and  the  elevation  of  Hypatius.  This  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
verbal  coincidences  and  especially  by  the  argument  which  I  brought  forward 
above,  in  connexion  with  CF.^  Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  the 
incident  of  the  sending  of  Ephraim  to  the  Palace  was  related  in  the  original 
Malalas.  The  qpitomator  merely  gives  the  result  of  the  mission,  which  was 
that  Hypatius  learned  that  Justinian  had  left  the  Palace.. 

CHEON.  PASCH.  OM. 

(Ephraim  says  to   Hypatius)  *  6  'lovcrwietyhs  ^i^  yap  ftaOiov  b  'Txdrios  Srt  6  ficuriKths  ayt- 

i<f>vy€  Kal  ov5c(S  iariv  <,iv>  r^  iraKari^.'     koH       X^P^^*' 

radra  ctKOvaas  6  'Tirdrios  ^$o|c  0ap<ra\f^€pos  ' 

Kadti^aBai    4v    r^     ittnrortK^     Kadifffiari     rod  \       iral   KaB^ffBtis   iv  r^  KaBlfffiari  fitrk  Bpdtrovs 

iinriKOv.^  I    irvpdwu. 

After  this,  the  Paschal  Chronicle  has  a  sentence  (fjKOav  ie  dwo  Ktovarap- 
Tiap&v  /C.T.X.),  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  OM.,  and  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  in  the  original  Malalas.  It  then  goes  on  to  relate  that  Justinian 
proceeded  to  the  Cathisma,  accompanied  by  Mundus,  Belisarius,  and  others ; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  what  follows  the  Paschal  Chronicle 
copied  Malalas.^  In  OM.  it  is  not  stated  that  Justinian  himself  went  to  the 
Cathisma,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  detail  was  got  by  the 
Paschal  Chronicler  from  a  different  source. 

The  .notice  of  the  burial  and  epitaph  of  Hypatius  (p.  627-8)  may  have 
been  derived  either  from  Malalas  or  from  the  other  source;  but  the  notice  of 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  two  brothers  and  a  number  of  senators 


1  Above  §  7,  (3).  Antioch  (Theupolis),  was  slain  in  the  Hippo- 

■»  Kal  cLKovfiv  Tit  eij  ainhy  €v<t>TiiAlas  Koi  7A5  drome,    must  come   from    Malalas,   and  most 

{,$pteriKas  <l>u>vas  &j   f\(yoy  tis   rhy    6a(ri\4a  distinctly  points  to  Antiochene  influence  in  the 

*lov<rrtviavhy  Kal  *ts  r^v   aityovarav  e^ot^pay.  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  Book.     A  purely 

Cp.  Cramer,  Anecd.  Par.,  2,  320  koL  'I.  $a<n\4u  Constantinopolitan  writer  would  never  pick  out 

avaBffiari(oyT€s    4<t>v0piCoy,    'T.     8f     varpUiov  of  30,000,  a  person  of  purely  local  importance  at 

€v<t>'hti7i<rav  4y  r^  KaBlfffiari  ffrt^lfayres.  Antioch  ;  whereas  it  is  just   what  an   Antio- 

5  The     notice     preserved     in     the     Paschal  chene  would  do 
Chronicle   that  a  certain  Antipatcr,  vindex  of 
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was  derived  from  Malalas.     This. is  clear  from  a  comparison  with  Theophanes 
and  CF. 

<^.  THEOPH.  (p.  185,  80).  I  CHRON.  PA8CH.  (628). 

'      jral  ilhifit6$ria'(Uf  ol  oIkoi  aln-Av,  \      '''^  5i  hia^4poina  aitrdts  xAvra 

Kol  tti  IXXovtrrplovs  itai  wyicXTt-    fjurk  irol  &XA«i^  i^  varptitt^r  «ra2    i'^yiii^^Bri  koX  ol  Xotirol  irarplKioi 

TiKohs  Bim^vaas  f^^ptctp  8ieb  rh    iWovcrpl«tr  Koi  6wartK»y  Suficv-    <>*  ^/*«  avrois  tiptOcyrts  tipvyov 

Kar  avrohs  rp  ruparyi^i  *Twariov    Bttrrmp   &s   <rurip6fictp  'Tirartov.  I  ol  fitv  els  fwyjurriipia  ol  Si   els 

vpoa9i<r9ai.  icaL  iy4rero  ^6$os  fi4yaf,  I  einmipiovs  oXhovs  Kcd  4<r^payl<T0H' 

<ray  ol  oIkoi  airrmv.     <pavepo\  8e 
,  KoX  iHrifievBriffcaf  ko)  i^c*piadri<rar» 

§  9.  Theophanes^  begins  by  (1)  a  summary  of  the  events  of  the  sedition, 
derived  from  Theodore  Lector.  He  then  (2)  copies  in  full  the  aKra  Sia 
KaXairoBtop,  from  some  unknown  source.  (3)  He  passes  to  Malalas,  and 
follows  him  mainly,  though  not  altogether,  for  the  detadls  of  the  rebellion. 

Adopting  the  same  introductory  formula  as  Malalas,  Theophanes 
abbreviates  and  makes  verbal  alterations  in  the  account  of  the  incident 
of  the  two  criminals  rescued  by  the  monks  of  St.  Conon.  Theophanes  does 
not  mention  the  four  rioters  who  were  beheaded,  but  only  the  three  who  were 
impaled ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  states  that  the  two  who  escaped  fell  tmcc  from 
the  stake,  while  the  epitomator  of  Malalas  mentions  only  one  fall.  There  is 
one  discrepancy,  which  however  need  not  be  more  than  apparent.  Theo- 
phanes states  that  the  crowd,  seeing  the  criminals  lying  on  the  ground,  cried  - 
TovTom;  T§  €KK\7}aia,  while  OM  says  that  they  acclaimed  Justinian 
(€v<f>ijfATfa'av  top  /SaaiXia).  But  there  is  no  reason  against  supposing  that 
the  original  text  of  Malalas,  which  both  Theophanes  and  OM  abbreviated  > 
contained  both  statements. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  remarkable  point  in  the  narrative  of  Theophanes. 
He  states  that  the  praefect  sent  soldiers  to  guard  the  rescued  criminals  in  the 
asylum  of  St  Laurentius : 

cLKOva-a^  Bi  6  eirapyp^  Sire^yfte  crpaTioDTa^  tov  <l>v\dTT€iv  avrov^y 

which  corresponds  to  Malalas,  473,  19 : 

Kal  yvoif^  ravra  6  rfj^  iroketa^  eirapyp^  'irefiyfra^  (tt par  tour  tKr}V  ^oriOetav 
€<f>v\aTT€v  avTov^  kKcca-e  6vra^. 

But  instead  of  continuing  the  narrative  as  it  stands  in  Malalas,  he  omits  the 
events  described  in  474, 1-14,  and  at  once  proceeds  to  the  incident  of  the  visit 
of  the  demes  to  the  praetorium,  to  ask  for  an  answer  respecting  the  fate  of 
the  criminals. 

THEOPHANES  (184,  12).  I  OM.  (474,  14). 

KoL  yv6wres  ol  S^fioi  hwii\$ov  els  rh  xpair^ptor  |       fipaielas  8i  yevofiivris  &pas  ^KBov  4v  r^  xpat- 

airovrrcf  rhv  Ihrapxo^  itxoffrrivai  ix  rov   aylov  '  rtpltp  rov  iirdpxov  Tijs  ir6\eoffs  alrovyrts  iLir6Kpi- 

havpeyrlov  robs   ^vXdffeoyras   <rrpart^as'    koH  \  <nv  irepX  rStv  Tpo<f>6ytty  rmv  tvrav  iv  r^  ^yl<p 

iiTOKpiirects  ovic  truxov  ^of  *  oinov*  icoi  OvfjM$4yres  Aavpeyritp,     ko^  /i^  rvx^*^**  itTOKpiaews  iiprj^^ay 

ifiaXov  irvp  els  rh  irpeurdipioy,  I  irvp  iv  r^  air^  irpcurwpltp. 


^  Theophanes  is  cited  throYighout  from  G,  de  Boor's  edition. 
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Now  the  passage  which  Theophanes  has  here  omitted  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  comprehension  of  the  story,  for  it  describes  the  union  of 
the  Blues  and  Greens.  This  union  is  the  key  of  the  whole  episode,  and  the 
narrative  of  Theophanes  is  vitiated  by  its  omission.  The  question  arises: 
what  was  his  motive  for  omitting  it  ?     The  answer  is : 

Theophanes  thought  tJmt  the  scene  in  the  Hippodronu  described  by  Malalas 
(p.  474,  1-14)  was  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  altercation  between  Justinian 
and  the  Greene  respecting  Calapoditcs  had  occurred,  and  which  he  had  already 
described  from  another  source.  He  therefore  omitted  it,  to  the  detriment  of  his 
whole  story. 

Theophanes  then  states,  with  Malalas,  that  the  people,  receiving  no 
answer,  set  fire  to  the  Praetorium ;  but  goes  on,  apparently  deserting  Malalas 
to  group  all  the  conflagrations  of  the  riot  together  without  distinction  of  the 
days  on  which  they  took  place.  His  enumeration  falls  into  three  groups; 
p.  184,  1.  15-19;  ib,  1.  19-24;  ib,  1.  24-27;  corresponding  respectively  to 
Chron.  Pasch.  p.  623 ;  p.  621-2 ;  p.  622. 

The  Paschal  Chronicler  does  not  give  the  date  of  the  first  conflagration 
which  he  mentions,  but  he  places  it  immediately  after  the  sally  of  Belisarius 
and  his  Goths  from  the  palace ;  the  second  took  place  on  Friday  •  the  third  on 
Saturday.  That  he  and  Theophanes  used  the  same  source  for  their  events  is 
clear  from  a  comparison. 


CHRON.  PASCH. 
KoX  Koiirhv  ivixprfffav  t^v  t1ao9ov  rod  TraXariov 
riiy  x^^'^^^'^'^y***'  'f"^  ixaidri  fitrh.  rod  xoprlicov 
rSiV  ffxof<aploffV  Kal  rcav  xporriKT6pO0V  koI  icav5i5(£- 
rcffUt  ica2  y4yoP€  Sioxoir^.     6fioiot^  8c  ixavdn  Koi 
rb  ffivarov  Siroi/  iarX  to  X9y6fi9¥ov  Airyouffrouop 
ira2  71  fitydkri  4KK\7j<Tia  iraffa  ai/v   <pofi€pois   kcU 
Bavfiaarois  xioffi  iraffa  4k  r€rpa4vrov  Kar'H¥4x^' 
KaxtiOtv  KarTJKBty  6  5?7/ios  irdKiy  tlff€\a6pw  4itl 
rhr  *lov\iayov  \iix4ya  eis  rhy  olxoy  np6$ov'  Koi 
4(i^rti  irap*  aifTov  Xafitiy  ZxKa  Koi  iKpa(ov,  llp6- 
00V  fia<n\4a  tJ  *PwfjMyl(f,     #cal  ffiaXoy  irvp  cir  Thy 
olKoy   rod   ainov  trarpiKiov   np60ov    Koi  6\lywy 
Kav04yrwy  4\€i^Bri  rh  irvp  #ral  4efi4(r07i.         rp 
5€  irapaaKtvy  iin4p<f.  rod  avrov  firiyhs  tvr* 
^Kdov  ol  hrifjLoi  cit  rh  irpair^ptoy  rStv  4ir(kpx<oy  Ktd. 
(fiaXov   4k*i   irvp   koX   4KavBr\<ray  ai  <rr4yat  r&y 
fiaffiKiK&v  oXKtay  koX  fi6yov  rov  ahrov  irpairotplov 
Ztov  rit  (THpiyia.     4<p^(rriff€y  yap  Ayt/ios   0oppas 
Koi  rh  irvp  t^to  rov  xpairotpiov  4Bl(o^€y  koI  4Ka60Ti 
rh  fioKavfiov  ray  *k\f^dy^pov  Koi  6  ^^yioy  rS»y 
Eh0o{>\ov  4v  fi4pti  Koi  ri  ayia    Elpfiyri  (V*»  '?»' 
KritrOuffa  ir.r.A.)  Koi  d  ^evify   rod   Xtifi^^wyos  6 
Ix4ya5  4Ka6drif  kuI  hir^Xovro  oi  4y  avr^  kyoKtififyoi 
Uppuaroi,  n^      Z\      ffoBfidrtp  ......   oi 

6x^01  ^K$oy  avrol  tls  rhy  oicrdytayoy  rhy  oyra  els 

^  Om.  codd.,  rostituit  de  Boor. 
*  tyaroy  codd.    Bioliaev  is  certainly  wrong  in 
suggesting  as  an  alternative  emendation  t^  (rreyhv 


THEOPH.  (184,  19-24). 
KoX  4ve%vpi(rav  r^iy  ttaoioy  rod  iraXariov  rV 
X<^tc6<rrtyoy  irol  rhy  v^prucoy^  r&y  xporiKr6pw% 
Kal  rh  a4varoy^  rod  ^vyov<Tr4us, 


Ka\  KarijK0€y  6  litjfios  els  rov  louAcavov,  rhv 
So^fas  Xtyw,  \ifi4ya,  els  rhv  oIkov  np6fiov 
Cvfodyres  ZirXa  Kal  KpdCovres  &\Koy  fiatrtXea  tJ 
v6\ei'  Kal  (0a\oy  irdp  els  rck  np6$ov  Kal  Karrj- 
v4x0V  &  oIkos. 


iral  ^XBov  Kal  tKavtrav  rh  fiaXaveTov  rod  'AAc- 
^dvZpov 

Kal  rhv  ^evwva  rS>v  ^Safiipitv  rhv  fi4yay  Kal 
ikTdiXovro  ol  &ppw<rroi,  Kal  r^v /leydXriv  4KKXri<rlay 
ffvv rots  4kfjL<por4poi5  Kloffiv  Koi  vacra  4k  rerpa4yrov 
Karriy4xBV' 


(meaning  the  (lolden  Hand) ;  Bifzantina,  i.  132. 
(Tfvarov  is  certain. 
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CIIRON.    PASCH.  I  THROPH.    (184,  19-24). 

fi4ffor  T^s  fiaaiKucris  r&v  Towapimp  ical  rov  8if/io- 
ciov  ^fifi^Xov  T^s  'Fiiyiew  xai  .  .   .  o/  trrpvriSirai    | 
....  MfiaXov  xvp  Kol  v^t^foy  riip  iterdyuvop' 

Kui  ^1  aurov  rov  irvphs  ^tcavOii  rk  ircpt{  rod  ayiov    \  1.  15-1/. 

SfoJUipov  tAp  'X^otp€uciov  91%^  "f^ov  (nccvo^vAaiv/ou    '        Ka\   lKA.ri<rap  oi  tfi&oKoi  knh  r^s  Kafidpas  rov 
rov  <povppov  rov  aylov  oXkov,     6  8c  KfJi&o\os  SKos       ^6pov  €OfS  rrjs  xoAkiJs  rd  re  apyvpovpartta  Kcd  rk 
rmp   apyvpoxpar^imp  iral   6    oIkos  ^vfifiixov  rov       Aavtrov  irdvra  vupl  ayi^KdOfitrtw. 
kirh  vvdrwp  opStPopiotP  Koi   ri   kyia  'AarvAtva  ««i 
rrjs  Kfi/idpas  rov  &\Kov  ifi06\ov  rov  ^6pov  Kc*P' 
ffrorrlpov  ficavBri.  I 

Comparing  these  two  accounts  we  see  that : 

1.  Theophanes  transposes  the  conflagrations  which  arose  out  of  the 
burning  of  the  octagon  and  which  the  Pasch.  Chron.  explicitly  assigns  to 
Saturday,  and  places  them  before  the  conflagrations  which  the  Pasch. 
Chron.  assigns  to  Friday  and  the  preceding  days. 

2.  While  Theophanes  presents  in  the  same  order  as  the  Pasch.  Chron. 
the  conflagrations  which  took  place  before  Friday  and  those  which  took  place 
on  Friday,  he  exhibits  one  remarkable  discrepancy.  Instead  of  bringing  the 
burning  of  St.  Sophia  into  connexion  with  the  burning  of  the  Senate  House 
and  the  palace  porticoes,  which  the  Pasch.  Chron.  places  before  Friday,  he 
brings  it  into  connexion  with  the  buiuing  of  the  Bath  of  Alexander,  the 
Xenon  of  Sampson,  &c.  which  the  Pasch.  Chron.  places  on  Friday :  and  yet 
he  describes  the  burning  of  St.  Sophia  in  the  identical  words  used  by  the 
Pasch.  Chron. 

3.  While  in  the  main  Theophanes  and  the  Paschal  Chronicler  were 
using  the  same  source,  there  is  one  striking  discrepancy  as  to  a  fact.  They 
describe  in  almost  the  same  words  the  rush  to  the  house  of  Probus,  but, 
while  the  Paschal  Chronicler  says  that  the  fire  was  quenched  oXiycop 
KavOivTCDPy  Theophanes  states  that  KaTtiviyOr)  6  oIko^.  It  seems  clear  that 
one  of  the  two  chroniclers  must  have  here  referred  to  a  difierent  source. 

4.  In  the  description  of  the  conflagration  of  Friday,  the  text  of 
Theophanes  omits  the  important  buildings,  St.  Irene  and  the  Xenon  of 
Eubulus,  which  are  mentioned  by  Chron.  Pasch.,  and  of  course  by  the 
common  source.  I  do  not  believe  that  Theophanes  intended  to  omit  them. 
They  easily  fell  out  through  homoioteleuton,  and  we  should  probably  amend 
in  the  text  of  Theophanes  (p.  184«,  1.  25)  : 

xal  rov  ^ev&va  t&v  < F^v^ovXov  (iv  fiepei)  Kal  rrjp  dyiav  T^lp^pr^v 
Kal  Tov  ^€v  S)  va  twv>  '^afiyfroDV  tov  fieyav. 

5.  In  the  conflagration  of  Saturday  (Chron.  Pasch.),  Theophanes  (184, 
17)  mentions  the  Palace  of  Lausus,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Chron.  Pasch. 
but  he  omits  all  mention  of  the  Octagon  and  other  buildings. 

The  main  question  which  here  arises  is  this :  how  is  the  remarkable 
inversion  of  the  order  of  events  in  Theophanes,  as  compared  with  the 
Paschal  Chronicle,  to  be  explained  ?  The  answer  must  be  postponed,  till  we 
come  to  consider  the  topographical  diflSculties  connected  with  the  riot 
(see  below  §  21). 
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From  the  enumeration  of  the  burned  buildings,  Theophanes  passes  to 
the  resolution  of  Justinian  to  flee  and  gives  us  a  unique  notice  as  to  the 
Emperor's  plan  of  flight  (184,  27-30).  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
it  comes  from  Malalas  or  not ;  but  it  seems  to  be  out  of  its  order,  for  the 
next  sentence  (185  1.  1 — 2  =  Chron.  Pasch.  622,  18),  concerns  the  events  of 
Saturday. 

The  following  account  of  the  elevation  of  Hypatius  and  the  final  scenes 
is  derived  from  Malalas.  This  can  be  seen  without  any  difficulty  by 
comparing  it  with  the  Oxford  Malalas  and  Chron.  Pasch.^ 

§  10.  George  CedrSnus  seems  to  have  derived  the  first  part  of  his 
brief  account  of  the  riot  from  Theodore  Lector.  It  corresponds  closely  to 
the  notice  which  Theophanes  took  from  Theodore ;  only  it  is  fuller,  and 
therefore  was  not  derived  through  Theophanes.  It  is  fuller  in  two  points  : 
{a)  the  Xenon  of  Eubulus  is  mentioned ;  (6)  to  17  fieydXtf  iKKXrfo-ia  are 
added  the  words  Kal  rh  y(apT&a  avrfj^  ScKaitofiaTa  teal  17  irpoaoho^;  iraa-a? 
The  second  section  is  identical  with  the  second  part  of  the  fragment  of 
Cramer,  Anecd.  Par.  ii.  p.  320.^  This  should  conclude  the  notice ;  but  a 
statement  is  added  that  the  Octagon  and  Zeuxippus  were  burnt ;  and  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  fire  of  A.D.  476.  There  is  no  trace  here  of  the  use  of 
Theophanes. 

§  11.  Zonaras  had  before  him,  in  writing  his  account  of  the  Nika  revolt,* 
a  lost  source  which  diflered  considerably  from  those  that  we  possess.^ 

Starting  with  an  introductory  sentence  suggested  by  a  source  which  was 
also  used  by  Cedrenus,®  Zonaras  comes  at  once  to  the  main  point,  the  union 
of  the  Blues  and  Greens.  But  the  distinctive  feature  of  his  story  is  the 
prominence  given  to  the  battle  between  the  barbarians  and  the  demes,  and 
the  vain  attempt  of  the  clergy  to  pacify  the  tumult.  He  calls  the  barbarians 
Heruls,^  and  his  notice  is  confirmed  by  Procopius,  who  mentions  (at  a 
dififerent  stage  of  the  episode)  that  Mundus  had  a  force  of  Heruls  with  him. 
From  Zonaras  alone  do  we  learn  of  the  part  played  by  women  in  the  riot 


*  This  is  80  clear  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  *  Ed.  Dindorf,  vol.  3,  p.  271,  8-273,  2% 

show  it  in  full    But  the  comparison  may  be  '  P.  Sauerbrei,  in  his  study  on  the  sources  of 

facilitated  by  the  following  references  : —  the  middle  part    of   the    history  of   Zonaras, 

Theophanes  (de  Boor)  observed  this,  and  describes  the  source  as  o^i- 

185,   2-3   =cf.  Malalas,  475,  22-28  7nus  %U  videturfojis  deperdUus.     De  Font.  Zon. 

,,        ,1    11       =  n        476,    1  quaestiones,  in  Comment.  Philol.  Jenenaes,  vol. 

,,        „    13       =  ,,  „      3  I.  p.  77.     This  (?)  optiTMis  fons  deperdiius  vras 

,,         ,,21       =cf.  }>la]., Hermes y  6,  p.  377.  also  used  for  the  reigns  of  Leo  and  Zeno. 
„        „    22       =  Malalas,  476,    9  «  To  the  effect  that  all  the  beauty  in  the  city 

„        ,,24       =      „         ,,10  left  by  the  former  great  fire  (of  a.d.  476)  was 

,,         ,,    26-30=      ,,         ,,     19-22  now  consumed.    Cp.  Cedrenus  p.  647.  Probably 

,,        ,,30       =Mal.,  Zrcr7n<»,  6, 377.  both  were  using  a  common  source.     I  cannot 

2  It  may  be  noticed  that  Cedrenus  gives  t^  enter  here  upon  the  latest    combinations    of 

xpoaxiiviov   {rris    fiaaiXiKris),    as    in    Cramer,  £.    Patzig, — the  Leoquelle  and  the  Zwillings- 

Anecd.  Par.  ii.  112  ;  whereas  Theophanes  has  quelle^  &c. 
irpo<rKi4vioy.  ^  Al\o6pwv. 

'  Koi  rohs  B60  iiAfi6\ous — ir  r^  l'rro9p6fi^. 
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But  at  this  point  ^  the  value  of  the  account  of  Zonaras  ceases.  He 
mentions  that  the  fire  was  propagated  by  a  violent  wind — ^a  fact  known 
otherwise  only  fix)m  the  Paschal  Chronicler ;  but  of  the  buildings  burnt  he 
'  only  mentions  some  in  the  region  between  St.  Irene  and  the  Palace.  He  has 
a  peculiar  statement  ^  that  Justinian  wished  to  speak  to  the  domes  in  the 
Hippodrome  ('  theatre '),  but  that  they,  afraid  of  being  caught  (i?  iv 
elpxT^),  refused  to  run  into  the  trap.  This  statement,  referring  to  the 
appearance  of  Justinian  in  the  Hippodrome  on  Sunday  morning,  is  discordant 
with  the  account  of  Malalas  (Chron.  Pasch.),  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
demes  did  assemble  in  the  Hippodrome  and  reviled  Justinian. 

The  rest  of  the  story  however  accords  with  the  account  of  Malalas  and 
may  well  have  been  derived  either  from  Malalas  or  from  a  source  dependent 
on  Malalas.     Compare : 


ZONABAS,  272,  31. 
awayoptvowrt  fieuriKca, 

ZONAKAH,  273,  4. 
Twf  Suiyofiais  {nroavpcu  tuv  Bfv4rotr  iroWo^s, 

ica2  oSrctff  r^r  r&v  ^iifiuv  6fA6voiav 

r6r€  Toivvv  kBp6oP  ix  r&v  fituri' 
\€l»y  ol  TpOKoirovyrfs  r&v  Kpwrovvrwy  i^iOopoy 
HyorKot, 

lb,  1.  12. 
fitffrhy  yhp  ^y  iyBpiiwtty  rh  diwrpov 
rSty  /i^y  rris  rSty  <rraffta(6yrtiy  /lotpas,  rStv  94  y^ 
'KXu6vtty  kotA  Q4ay  rmy  yiyofi4yuy  ical  t^s  tow 
*TiraTlov  irapp-fiafus  ^$poiafi.4v9ty. 


MALALAS,  Hermes,  6,  377. 
kojL  iLyayay6yr€S  tv  r^  VKovrapitp. 


THBOPH.,  185,  14  (mal.  476,  4). 
{nF4ffvp4  rivas  4k  tov  BcWtov  fji4povs  poy€v<ras 
Xp^fiara, 

MALALAS,  476,  6. 
Sixoro^^rov     8c     rh     xKrjBos     &pfiriaay     kot* 
i\K4l\a»y. 

THEOPH.,  185,  2. 
iv6'KKmy  crpariwrSav  0o4i$€i<iy  Ka\  KOvfiiKovKa- 
plovs  Kcd  <nra$apiovs, 

MAL.  HERMES,  6,  377. 

ir\flp»B4yros  9h  kuI  5Xov  rod  Iwirticov 
4k  rou  Z4ifiov  &s  9f\6yrwy  Btwfnjaai  fiaffi\4a 
<rr€p6fitvoy. 


Now  I  do  not  indeed  regard  these  comparisons  as  conclusive ;  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  represent  a  different  account,  which  agreed  with,  but  was 
independent  of,  that  of  MjClalas.  Still  it  is  remarkable  that  the  account  ot 
Zonaras  would  serve  as  a  very  accurate,  brief  summary  of  the  account  of 
Malalas.  We  must, bear  in  mind  the  method  of  Zonaras,  who  was  always  con- 
cerned to  change  the  words  of  his  sources.  If  he  found  imrtKov  he  was  certain 
to  substitute  dearpov ;  if  he  found  a  part  of  irXrjpom^  he  would  use  a  part  of 
76/uK>  or  /Lt€crT09  elfii  -,  if  he  found  viroKKeirrfo  one  could  predict  that  he  would 
employ  viroa-vpca  or  something  else.*  And  he  always  of  course  avoided 
colloquialisms  or  Latinisms  like  a-Kovrdpiv.  There  are  only  two  points,  one 
at  the  beginning,  and  one  at  the  end,  of  this  part  of  the  episode,  where  the 


»  p.  272,  5. 

«  p.  272,  20-26. 

?  MalaL  and  Chron.  Pasch.  have  vxoK\4vra, 
Theophanea,  Irotr^ptt.  We  must  infer  that 
hroK\4'rr»  was  in  the  original  Malalas.     But  it 


would  be  improper  to  infer  that  Zonaras  must 
have  here  used  Theophanes ;  for  there  it  was 
quite  natural  that  Theophanes  and  Zonaras 
should  have  hit  independently  on  the  same 
synonym. 
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influence  of  another  source  need  be  assumed.  The  statement  that  Hypatius 
was  proclaimed  Trf}  fiev  atcovra,  ir^  he  ireireiafievov^  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  story  of  Procopius,  is  not  found  in  Malalas,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  ;  yet  it  would  be  a  possible  inference  from  the  incident  of  the  sending  of 
Ephraim  to  the  Palace.  The  number  of  the  slain  is  set  by  Zonaras*  at 
*  about  40,000.*  According  to  Malalas,  it  was  35,000.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  in  his  other  source  Zonaras  found  50,000  (the  number  given  by  John 
Lydus)  and  that  he  adopted  40,000  as  somewhere  between  the  two. 

While  I  admit  fully  that  the  general  coincidence  may  be  accidental,  and 
that  Zonaras  used  throughout  a  different  source,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
more  probable  that  the  latter  half  of  his  narrative  was  derived,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  Malalas. 

II. —Chronology. 

§  12.  Our  data  for  determining  the  days  on  which  the  events  of  the  riot 
took  place  are  derived  from  Malalas  and  the  Paschal  Chronicler  (who  here  pro- 
bably means  Malalas),  supplemented  by  two  indications  of  Procopius.  Theo- 
phanes  has  omitted  all  notes  of  time,  except  the  most  unimportant — namely 
that  Hypatius  and  Pompeius  were  executed  the  day  after  they  were 
arrested. 

The  first  note  of  time  is  given  to  us  by  Malalas.  The  beginning  of  the 
tumult,  the  union  of  the  Blues  and  Greens,  the  formal  declaration  of  that 
union  in  the  Hippodrome,  took  place  on  the  13th  of  January,  A.D.  532.* 
Their  union  was  caused  by  the  execution  of  members  of  both  parties  by  the 
praefect ;  and  that  execution  had  taken  place  thre^  days  hefort^  that  is  on 
Sunday  the  11th  January.  It  follows  that  the  celebration,  at  which  the 
Greens  pressed  their  complaints  against  Calapodius,  took  place  not  later  than 
the  11th.  Most  historians  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  confounding  this  first 
scene  in  the  Hippodrome  (described  by  the  Paschal  Chronicler  and  Theo- 
phanes)  with  the  second  scene  on  Jan.  13  (described  by  Malalas).^ 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  (which  fell  on  Tuesday),^  the  united  demes, 
having  got  no  satisfaction  from  the  Emperor,  proceeded  to  the  Praetorium, 
and  demanded  whether  the  praefect  had  decided  to  pardon  the  escaped 
prisoners.  Receiving  no  answer  they  set  fire  to  the  praetorium.  Other 
places  were  burned,  and  the  people  remained  in  the  streets,  ela-ekavvcov 
aTUKTta^  (during  the  night). 

In  the  morning  (Jan.  14th,  Wednesday),^  further  outrages  were  com- 
mitted ;  the  complaints  against  John  of  Cappadocia,  Tribonian,  and  Eudaemon 
were  preferred,  and  they  were  deposed ;  Belisarius  issued  forth  with  a  body  of 


^  p.  272,  29.  distinguished    them,    and    was    followed    by 

'  p.  273,  19.  Kalligas  (so  too  Ranko).     The   assembly  was 

'  p.  474,  2-6.     The  date  is  also  given   by      doubtless  held  on  the  eleventh,  preliminary  to 

Marcellinus.  the  celebration  of  the  thirteenth.  Schmidt,  p.  47. 

*  Ih.  1,  fxttk  Tp€ts  rjfiipas.  ^  fipaZdas  5i  yevofiivris  &pas,  p.  474,  14. 

*  Gibbon,    llodgkin,   etc.  Schmidt   rightly          "  koI  xpcatas  ytvofievriSy  ih.  20. 
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Goths,  and  there  was  a  conflict ;  then  there  were  more  conflagrations.  All 
this  is  told  in  Malalas,^  as  if  it  took  place  on  Wednesday,  and  in  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  Chron.  Pasch.  there  is  no  mark  of  time.  But  (1)  it 
is  improbable  that  all  this  occurred  in  one  day ;  (2)  the  next  events  of  which 
we  hear  belong  to  Friday ;  which  leaves  Thursday  unaccounted  for.  Now  in 
any  case,  something  has  been  left  out  by  the  epitomator  between  the  notice 
of  the  deposition  of  the  obnoxious  officers  and  the  notice  of  the  attack  of 
Belisarius  on  the  mob;*  and  this  is  probably  the  place  where  the  night 
intervened.  We  may  I  think  conclude,  with  great  likelihood,  that  the  main 
event  of  Wednesday,  Jan.  14,  was  the  deposition  of  the  three  ministers,  and 
that  the  main  event  of  Thursday,  Jan.  15,  was  the  sally  of  Belisarius  from  the 
Palace.' 

At  this  stage  Malalas,  as  represented  in  the  Baroccian  Epitome,  deserts 
us;  but  fortunately  the  Paschal  Chronicler,  who  up  to  this  point  has 
furnished  no  dates,  now  becomes  precise,  and  fixes  the  events  of  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

On  Friday,  Jan.  16,*  the  praetorium  was  burnt,  according  to  Chron. 
Pasch.;  the  conflagration  was  carried  by  the  wind  from  that  building, 
and  other  buildings  were  burned,  which  are  enumerated. 

On  Saturday,  Jan.  17,*  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
mob.  The  soldiers  set  fire  to  the  Octagon,  and  the  fire  spread  to  other  build- 
ings. This  was  the  fifth  day  of  the  riot,  and  here  we  get  our  first  indication 
of  time  from  Procopius.®  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  Justinian  dismissed 
Hypatius  and  Pompeius  from  the  Palace. 

§  13.  The  events  of  the  following  day,  Sunday,  Jan  18,  are  dated  by 
Malalas,  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  Procopius,  and  Marcellinus.  Malalas  and  the 
Paschal  Chronicle  give  both  the  day  of  the  week  and  the  day  of  the  month. 
Procopius  names  the  day  following  the  fifth  day.^  Marcellinus  is  slightly  in- 
accurate. While  he  assigns  the  beginning  of  the  sedition  to  the  13th  January, 
he  states  that  the  sedition  lasted  q^dnque  coTUinuos  dies,  and  that  Hypatius 
was  elevated  quirUa  huius  riefandi  facirwris  die.  It  is  clear  that,  if  he  counted 
the  13th,  he  should  have  said  sex  continuos  dies,  and  placed  the  final  scene  (like 
Procopius)  on  the  sixth.  But  the  inaccuracy  is  a  pure  inadvertence.  Every- 
one remembered  two  things :  that  the  Hippodrome  scene  took  place  on  the 
Ides,  and  that  the  riots  lasted  for  five  days.  They  began  late  at  night  on  the 
13th  with  the  attack  on  the  praetorium,  and  they  were  over  before  the  night 
of  the   18th.       Thus  the  statements  of  Marcellinus,  true  separately,  lead. 


»  474,  20,-475,  10. 

'  At  475,  8.  6  lb.  rf  5i  <ra$fidrtpy  rovriariv  rfi  if  tow  ahrov 

'  Schmidt  places  the  action  of  Belisarius  on  hvhwaiov  ^11)^6%. 

Wednesday,    the   burning  of  Chalke  etc.,   on  ®  p.  123 ;  tJ  5i  ir^/iirri;  dir^  t^j  <rT<(<r€«s  ^/ii/f»9 

Wednesday  night,  the  attack  on  the  house  of  -utpi  8ciX^v  h^iav, 

Probns  on  Thursday  (p.  60-1).    Thus  he  follows  7  ^^  5^  birrtpaiif.  (t6.),  in  reference  to  the  date 

Chron.  Pasch.  cited  in  preceding  note. 
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when  combined,  to  a  misconception.  On  the  reckoning  that  Hypatius 
was  elevated  on  the  fifth  day,  the  14th  of  Jan.  must  be  counted  as  the 
first  day. 

It  would  seem  certain  then  that  the  appearance  of  Justinian  in  the 
Hippodrome  with  the  Gospels  in  his  hand,  the  elevation  of  Hypatius,  and  the 
bloody  suppression  of  the  riot,  took  place  on  Sunday,  Jan.  18.  But  this  is  not 
the  view  generally  accepted. 

Although  in  Malalas  (both  in  the  Oxford  epitome,  and  in  the  fuller 
account  of  the  Paschal  Chronicler)  the  elevation  of  Hypatius  follows  immedi- 
ately on  the  failure  of  Justinian's  solemn  oaths  to  appease  the  revolt,  historians 
have  assumed  that  a  night  intervened  between  these  two  events.^  On  this 
view,  Justinian's  appearance  in  the  Hippodrome  takes  place  on  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  Jan.  18,  and  the  coronation  of  Hypatius  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
Jan.  19.  The  motive  for  this  arrangement  of  events  is  doubtless  a  wish  to 
reconcile  a  slight  discrepancy  between  Procopius  and  the  Paschal  Chronicler. 
According  to  Procopius,  Hypatius  and  Pompeius  were  dismissed  from  the 
palace  the  night  before  the  elevation  of  Hypatius.  According  to  the  Paschal 
Chronicler  the  senators  were  dismissed  from  the  palace  after  Justinian's 
appearance  in  the  Hippodrome.  It  seems  an  easy  and  attractive  way  of 
reconciling  these  statements  to  suppose  that  the  dismissal  of  Hypatius  and 
his  brother  took  place  on  Sunday  night,  and  that '  the  fifth  day '  meant  by 
Procopius  was  Sunday,  not  Saturday.  But  there  are  serious  objections  to  this 
combination. 

(1)  It  is  clear  from  the  Paschal  Chronicle  and  the  Oxford  epitome  that 
the  original  chronicle  of  Malalas  contained  precise  indications  as  to  the  days 
on  which  the  various  events  fell.  It  is  extremely  hard  to  believe  either  that 
Sunday  and  Monday,  the  days  (according  to  the  received  view)  of 
the  decisive  events,  would  not  have  been  distinguished  in  the  original 
Malalas,  or  that  both  the  Paschal  Chronicler  and  the  Epitomator  let  this 
distinction  drop  and  so  placed  the  final  scene  on  the  wrong  day.  The 
elaborate  description  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  forbids  the  second  supposition. 
(2)  The  tenor  of  the  story  deprecates  the  idea  that  a  night  intervened. 
According  to  Malalas  (Chron.  Pasch.),  Justinian  after  he  retires  from  the 
Hippodrome — it  is  still  very  early  in  the  mormng  ^-^-immediately  {evdeco^) 
dismisses  the  senators;  and,  when  they  went  forth  from  the  Palace,  *the 
people  met  Hypatius  and  Pompeius,'  and  took  Hypatius  to  the  Forum.     This 


^  So    Gibbon    and   Mr.   Hodgkin.      So  too  word — fiiro{  tip.,  I  believe — must  mean,  as  it  is 

Schmidt.  generally  taken,    in    the   early  hours    of   the 

Kalligas  does  not  seem  to  assume  the  interval  morning  before  the  night  is  over.     It  is  not 

of  a  night ;  but  he  follows  Chron.  Pasch.  in  given  in  the  Lexicon  of  Ducange,  but  Sophocles 

placing  the  dismissal   of   Hypatius  from  the  compares  Nov.  Test.  ;  Mark  i.  35,  irput  iyyvxoy 

Palace  on  Sunday.     He  regards  it  as  a  cou»e-  xlap.     The  closest  analogy  I  can  find  to  the  use 

quence  of  Justinian's  fiasco  in  the  Hippodrome ;  of  iiirh  yvKr6s,  which  the  compound  appears  to 

but  he  does  not  seem  to  observe  that  he  deserts  ])resume,  is  in  the  phrase  &0*  iift4p€u  xlp§iys:de 

the  authority  of  Procopius,  which  in  such  a  die  bibere.     In  the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes  iivh 

matter  is  decisive.  rvtcr&y  fiiffvy  means  in  the  hours  after  midnight, 

2  ixoy^xiov   (Chr.    Pasch.).      This    curious 
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shows  as  clearly  as  possible  that,  according  to  Malalas,  all  happened  on  the 
same  day.  Only,  Malalas  has  fallen  into  an  error,  easily  explicable.  Hypatius 
and  Pompeius  had  left  the  Palace,  as  Procopius  states,  the  evening  before,  and 
the  people  fetched  them  from  their  houses.  Nothing  would  be  more  natural 
than  a  mistake  of  this  kind, — the  transference  of  the  dismissal  of  the  two 
brothers  fix)m  the  time  at  which  it  actually  occurred  to  the  time  at  which  it 
assumed  significance.  (3)  The  statement  of  Marcellinus  is  decisive  against 
the  19th  as  the  day  of  the  elevation  of  Hypatius.  For  in  that  case  the 
sedition  would  have  begun  according  to  him  on  the  15th,  which  is,  on  no 
theory,  possible. 

On  Jan.  19th  (Monday),  Hypatius  and  Pompeius  were  put  to  death.^ 


III. — Topography. 

§  14.  It  will  be  most  convenient  in  the  first  place  to  determine  as  far  as 
possible  the  sites  of  the  buildings  which  were  connected  with  the  Nika  riot, 
and  then  to  examine,  in  the  light  of  our  conclusions,  the  evidence  of  the 
authorities,  who  in  some  respects  conflict  with  one  another. 

There  is  no  diflSculty  any  longer  as  to  the  general  position  of  the 
buildings  around  the  Augusteum.^  That  place  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  southern  side  of  St.  Sophia,  on  the  east  by  the  Senate-house  of  the 
Augusteum  (which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Senate-house  of 
the^Forum  of  Constantino)*  and  part  of  the  palace  wall,  on  the  south  by 
Palace  buildings,  the  Chalke  or  main  entrance  to  the  Palace,  and  the  Baths 
of  Zeuxippus.  There  is  still  room  for  doubt  whether  the  west  side  of  the 
Augusteum  was  partly  closed  by  buildings  or  not.  No  doubt,  an  accurate 
line  was  drawn  between  the  precincts  of  the  Augusteum  and  the  MesS.  The 
MesS  (*  Middle  Street ')  led  down  from  the  Augusteum  into  the  valley 
between  the  First  and  Second  Hill,  and  ascended  to  the  Forum  of  Constantino 
on  the  top  of  the  Second  Hill.  Passing  through  the  Forum  it  went  on  all 
the  way  to  the  Gk)lden  Gate ;  but  with  its  course  beyond  the  Forum  of 
Constantino  we  have  not  to  do  here.  The  Milium,  opposite  to  the  S.W. 
comer  of  the  atrium  of  St.   Sophia,  must  have  stood  on  the  line  which 


1  Malalas,  476,  21.     (So  Theophanes).  cepted  fact.     But  then  he  is  totally  ignorant  of 

^  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  here  against  the  the    investigations   of   MM.   Strzygoyski    and 

untenable  view  of  M.  Paspat^  which  has  been  Forchlieimer  on  the  cisterns  of  Constantinople, 
universally  condemned  by  competent  critics.  ^  This  mistake  was  made  by  Labarte,   and 

(His  mistake  was  partly  due  to  the  confusion  of  before  him  by  Ducange,  who  was  guilty  of  a 

the  Augusteum  with  the  Forum  of  Constantine  ;  triangular  confusion  ;   namely,  the  senaton  of 

a  mistake  partly  derived  from  Laliarte).   See  my  the  Forum  =  the  senaton  of  the  Augusteum  =  the 

{laper  in  Scottish  Review,  April  1894,  on  the  Basilica.     This  has  been  fully  pointed  out  by 

Great  Palace  of  ConstaniiTwple ;  Lethaby  and  Bieliaev    in    his    important    article,    Chram 

Swainson,  S.  Sophia,  p.  7  sqq.    Mr.  Grosvenor  in  Bogoroditztj  Chalkopraliskoi  v  Konsiantinopolie, 

his  recent  work  on  'Constantinople'  (2  vols.  in  the  lAetopis  for  1892  of  the  Hist    Phil. 

1895),  a  work  which  has  very  little  archaeologi-  Society    of   the    University    of   Odessa    (Viz. 

cal  value,  adheres  to  the  view  of  his  master,  Otdiel.  i.);  p.  104-5. 
M.  Paspat^,  as  if  it  were  an  established  and  ac- 
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divided  the  Augusteum  from  the  Mese.^  The  Baths  of  Zeuxippus,  which 
lay  on  the  left  of  one  issuing  from  the  Chalke,  occupied  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  Augusteum.  The  position  of  these  Baths  in  relation  to  the 
Chalke  on  one  side  and  to  the  Kathisma  of  the  Hippodrome  on  the  other  is 
represented  with  fair  correctness  on  the  plan  of  Labarte.* 


TORUM 


y 


Flan  of  the    imperial  tf vaster 
of 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


Note. — Buildings,  etc.,  of  which  there  are  actual  remains  in  sUu  are  distinguished  hy 
BLOCK  LETTERS  underlined.  Rohan  Capitals  are  employed  for  sites  which  can  be  inferred 
with  complete  or  approximate  decision  ;  italics  for  those  whose  determination  is  only  tentative. 


Thus  the  general  lie  of  the  group  of  buildings  around  the  Augusteum 
can  be  determined  with  sufficient  certainty  for  our  purpose,  nor  is  there  any 
doubt   about  the   buildings   north   of    St.    Sophia — the   Xenon   of    Hosios 


1  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  position  of 
the  Milium.  See  Bieliaev's  thorough  discussion 
in  ByzatUina :  Ochcrki,  etc. ,  ii.  p.  92-94  ;  cp. 
the  OdeasB.  Lietopviy  1892,  op.  cit,,  p.  102.  This 
involves  a  considerable  change  in  the  plan  of 
Labarte  which  Bieliaev  inserted  in  the  first  vol. 
of  his  ByzarUtTia. 

8  Cp.  Bieliaev,  Byzantina,  ii.  p.  93,  note  1. 


He  shows  from  Constantine  Porph.,  Dc  Caer. 
17,  106,  10,  84  (i.  ed.  Bonn)  that  in  proceeding 
from  the  Chalks  to  the  Milium  the  Emperor  had 
the  Zeuxippus  on  his  left,  in  proceeding  from 
the  Milium  to  the  Chalke  on  his  right ;  and  in 
one  ceremony  the  Zeuxippus  was  a  station  be- 
tween the  Milium  and  the  Chalks. 
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Sampson,  the  Church  of  St.  Irene,  and  the  Xenon  of  Eubulos.     The  Irene 
and  Sampson  are  still  there. 

§  15.  It  is  different  when  we  come  to  the  buildings  which  were  situated 
westward,  on  either  side  of  the  MesS,  between  the  Augusteum  and  the 
Forura.^  Here  we  must  be  content  with  approximate  and  conjectural  results. 
We  have  only  a  fixed  line  and  a  fixed  point,  in  relation  to  which  we  have  to 
attempt  to  group  a  number  of  edifices  which  have  been  destroyed.  The  fixed 
line  is  the  direction  of  the  Mese;  the  fixed  point  is  the  position  of  the 
Basilica. 

The  site  of  the  Imperial  Stoa  or  Basilica,  which  contained  the  Library, 
is  identified  by  the  Cistern  Basilica  or  Jere  batdn  Serai.  This  identity, 
recognised  by  Gyllius,  has  been  completely  established  by  Strzygovski.* 
Procopius  tells  how  Justinian  built  the  cistern,  and  gives  the  valuable  infor- 
mation that  the  cistern  was  laid  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  quadrilateral 
peristyle  court  of  the  Basilica.*  We  may  infer  from  this  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Basilica  buildings  were  to  the  north  of  Jer^  batan  Serai,  and  that 
it  did  not  reach  down  to  the  Mese. 

The  Basilica  is  described  as  'behind  the  Milium*  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Patria,*  and  Zonaras  ^  states  that  it  was  *  very  close  to  the 
Chalkoprateia.'  The  proximity  comes  out  in  the  fire  of  A.D  476.  That  fire 
began  in  the  Chalkoprateia  and  destroyed  the  Basilica  and  *  both  the  stoai.'  ® 
What  are  both  the  stoai  ?  and  was  the  quarter  of  the  Chalkoprateia  north  of 
the  Basilica,  or  between  the  Basilica  and  the  Mese  ? 

The  position  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  in  Chalkoprateia,  which  was 
important  in  the  court  ceremonies,  has  received  an  elaborate  discussion 
recently  from  Bieliaev.'^  He  shows  clearly  that  it  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Mese,  and  that  the  Emperor  when,  in  passing  from  the  Forum  of 
Constantino  to  the  Palace,  he  visited  this  church,  turned  to  the  left  from  the 
Mes6  in  order  to  reach  it.  He  also  thinks  that  the  church  was  quite  close  to 
the  Portico  which  ran  along  the  north  side  of  the  Mese ;  but  his  arguments 
are  not  decisive.®  It  cannot  be  determined  from  the  data  of  the  De  Cacri- 
moniis  how  far  the  Emperor  had  to  proceed  up  the  street  to  the  left®  before 
he  reached  the  Chalkoprateia.  Those  data  are  not  inconsistent  with  another 
view  which  places  the  Chalkoprateia  close  to  the  north-west  of  St.  Sophia, 

*  1  shall  use  *  Forum '  simpliciteTf  as  Byzan-  teum,  whereas  it  means  of  course  the  approach  to 

tine  writers  did,  for  the  Forum  of  Constantine  ;  the  Forum  (of  Constantine),  and  he  takes  the 

6  <p6po5  is  regularly  used  thus,  cjg.  in  Theophanes.  Church  of  St.  Constantine  in  the  Forum  for  the 

For  this  use  cp.  Bieliaev  in  the  Odessa  Lietopis^  Church  of  St.  Sophia  (p.  179). 
1894,  p.  17.  '  See  />c  AediJlciU,  i.  2. 

'  Die    byzan tinischen    Wasserbehalter    von  *  Banduri,  29.     Codinus,  89. 

Const antinopel,  by  P.  Fo'chheimer  and  I.  Strzy  ^  xv.  3,  (iii  p.  340,  Dind.). 

govski  (1893),    p.  177-180.     Cp.    Mordtmann,  *  Cedrenus,  I  616  =  Zonara8,  xiv.  2  (p.  257). 

Esquisse  topographique,  p.  66-7.      Strzygovski  ^  Op,  cit,  in  the  Lietopis  of  Odessa,  1892. 

falls  into  error  in  interpreting  a  passage  of  Con-  ®  p.  101. 

stantine  Porphyrogennetos  (L  165)  concerning  •  ipiarcphv    ixKhlvas,   Const    Porph.,    i.   p. 

the  second  procession  on  the  feast  of  the  Annun-  169. 
ciatioc.    He  places  the  Ant i forum  al  the  Augus- 
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and  thus  north  of  the  Basilica.  This  view  is  held  by  Mordtmann  who 
identifies  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Mosque  of  Zeineb  Sultan,*  and 
is  also  suggested  on  other  grounds  by  Krasno-seFtzev.^  To  this  question  we 
shall  return  again. 

§  16.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Patria,  advancing  from  the  Augus- 
teum  to  the  Forum,  speaks  successively  of  the  following  buildings :  *  the 
Milium,  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Apostle,  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore 
^(fxDpaKiov,  the  Octagon,  and  the  Palace  of  Lausus.  It  is  left  indeterminate 
which  of  these  buildings  is  to  the  south  and  which  to  the  north  of  the  Mes§. 
The  position  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  (Diippius)  can  be  pretty  confidently 
placed  south-west  of  St.  Sophia,  south-east  of  the  Basilica,  and  not  far  from 
the  Milium;*  but  it  does  not  concern  us  at  present.  The  Octagon  he 
describes  as  close  to  the  Basilica;^  and  this  agrees  with  the  notice  of  the 
Paschal  Chronicler  that  it  lay  between  the  portico  of  the  Regia  (that  is,  the 
Basilica)  and  the  basilica  of  the  skindressers.^  The  most  probable  inference 
is  that  it  was  west  of  the  Basilica.  It  could  hardly  have  been  south,  for  then 
it  would  have  been  adjacent  to  the  Mese  and  there  would  hardly  have  been 
room  for  the  basilica  of  the  skindressers.  Assuming  then  provisionally  that 
it  lay  west  of  the  Basilica,  we  might  place  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore  pro- 
visionally south  of  the  Octagon,  that  is,  between  the  Octagon  and  the  Mese. 
This  would  suit  the  order  of  the  Anonymus,  quoted  above,  where  St.  Theodore 
is  reached  before  the  Octagon.^ 

§  17.  We  now  come  to  the  Palace  of  Lausus,  as  to  which  new  views  have 
been  recently  put  forward.  It  was  close  to  the  Mese,  but  the  question  is,  was 
it  on  the  north  or  on  the  south  side  ?  The  anonymous  topographer  leaves  it 
open.  Mordtmann  places  it  on  the  south  side ;  but  Bieliaev  and  Strzygovski 
have  independently  argued  that  it  was  on  the  north  side. 

Bieliaev  ®  has  derived  his  view  from  passages  in  the  De  Caerimoniis. 
'  Like  the  Chalkoprateian  Church,  the  House  of  Lausos  was  on  the  right  side 
of  Middle  Street,  to  one  going  along  it  from  the  Augusteum  to  the  Forum  of 
Constantino,  and  lay  near  the  right-hand  portico.'     The  passages  in  the  De 

*  Esquisse  top.,  p.  4.     He  quotes  Antony  of  *  Banduri,  27  sqq. 

Novgorod,  the  Russian  traveller,  who  says  that  *  Mordtmann,  p.  66,  of.  his  plan, 

'going    towards    the    Hippodrome    [from   the  •  rb     r^rpaZl<no¥    oKrdyctyop    whria'lov    rris 

Forum]  under  the  covered  portico  of  Euhulus,  0cun\tKris. 

we  meet   the  Church  of  the  Mother  of  God,  *  p.  621. 

containing  the  marble  table,  on  which  our  Lord  ''  The  position  is  discussed  by  Mordtmann,  p. 

celebrated  the  Sacrament.'     Is  the  portico  of  67.     He  places  it  Twrth  of  the  Octagon,  but  I 

Eubulus  the   north  portico  of  the  Mese  ?    In  fail  to  see  the  evidence.      In  any  case  Gylliiis 

any  case,  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  was  wrong  in  seeking  it  on  the  western  slope  of 

the  Church  was  adjacent  to  the  Mese.     It  is  the  third  hill,  neartho  V^faMeidani(i.ll,p.58). 

enough  that  the  traveller  reached  it  by  a  street  Ducange's  notice  does  not  help  us  {JDescr.  Urb, 

off  the  MesS.  Const.,  p.  139-40).     The  Anonymous  (Banduri 

'  Zamietka  po  voprosu  o  micstopolozcnii  ChaJ-  53)  places  the  perfume  market  near  the  Octagon 

kopratiiskago  chrania    v    Konstantinopolie,    in  crwveyyirs  rov  07.  eco5wpov  rov  X<popaKlov. 

the  Odessa  Lieiopis  of  1894,  p.  309-316.  ^  Op.  cit.  p.  103. 
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CeriTtumiis  describe  the  progress  of  the  Emperor  from  the  Forum  to  the 
Chalkoprateian  Church.  The  Emperor  having  passed  through  the  Anti- 
forum  'enters  the  portico  near  the  Lausus  and  from  there  goes*  to  the 
Chalkoprateian  Church.^  If  the  weather  is  bad,  he  goes  to  the  Forum  (from 
the  Milion)  *by  the  portico,'  and  'comes  down  again  by  the  same  portico  and 
the  Lausus,  and  turning  to  the  left  goes  to  the  Chalkoprateia.'  ^  It  must  be 
certainly  admitted  that  prima  facie  it  would  be  natural  to  understand  the 
northern  portico  of  the  MesS ;  and  this  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Lausus 
was  at  the  northern  side  of  the  Mese,  close  to  the  street  which  turned  north- 
ward to  the  Chalkoprateia. 

We  have  however  another  totally  different  indication.  The  Church  of 
St  Euphemia  iv  tw  imrohpofua  was  west  of  the  Hippodrome.^  It  was 
situated  iv  roU  'Aimox^^  irXr^a-iov  rov  Aavaov,*  It  seems  unlikely  that  the 
definition  wXtfaiov  rov  Aavaov  would  be  used,  if  the  Lausus  had  been  north 
of  the  Mesfi.  The  Church  of  St.  Euphemia  was  probably  south-west  of  the 
Hippodrome.* 

The  indication  of  the  proximity  of  the  Palace  of  Lausus  to  the  cistern 
of  Philoxenus,  which  supplied  it  with  water,^  is  unfortunately  of  no  use,  as 
the  cistern  of  Philoxenus  has  not  been  found.  It  used  to  be  identified  with 
the  Bin  bir  dir^k,^  but  this  view  has  been  upset  by  Strzygovski.^  The  cistern 
of  Philoxenus  was  certainly  close  to  the  Forum,  and  adjoined  the  church  of 
St.  Aquilina;  and  Strzygovski  concludes,  by  combining  the  Anonymus  of 
Banduri  with  statements  of  the  Paschal  Chronicler  relating  to  the  Nika  riot, 
that  the  Lausus  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mes^.  The  force  of  the  data 
in  regard  to  the  Nika  riot  will  be  appreciated  below. 

Certainly,  the  most  important  passages  seem  to  be  most  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  view  that  the  Lausus  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mese ; 
and  perhaps  the  passage  of  the  Synaxarion  may  be  brought  into  unison  by 
supposing  that  part  of  the  palace  of  Antiochos  reached  the  Mese  and  faced 
the  palace  of  Lausus. 

§  18.  One  building  still  remains  to  be  considered,  the  Praetorium.  To 
reach  the  Praetorium  from  the  Palace,  one  proceeded  along  the  MesS  past  the 
Palace  of  Lausus.®  It  was  apparently  on  the  Mes6,  between  the  Lausus  and 
the  Forum.^^  Moreover  it  was  close  to  the  Church  of  the  Forty  Martyrs, 
which  was  in  the  Mes^."     But  the  Anonymus  of  Banduri  seems  to  place  this 


*  Const.  Porph.,  i.  p.  165.    Ktd  tlaipx^reu  iv  rh  wpairtipioy  vwijyrriffar  ahr^  ol  Updffivot  tls  rb 
r^   ifi^k^  wXfifftor  rov  Aa^o'ov,   Koi    iwh   rmv  Aavffoy. 

^Kcio-c  kwipx^ai  K.r.X.  '•  Cp.  the  account  of  the  fire  in  a.d.  603,  in 

8  p.  169.  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  695  :  iica^$ri  ^  fi4ffri  &irb  t&v 

'  Cp.  Dncange,  op,  eit.  p.  146.  Aa6<rov  koI  rh  wpaiT&piy  rov  iwdpxov  rrjs  WXcws 

*  Synazaria,  July  11.  ^^^  ^^'  ipKas  irriKpv  rov  <p6pov  Kotrffravrtvov. 

*  Mordtmann,  loc.  eii.,  and  plan.  This  Area  comes  in  the  Nika  riot.     In  Const. 

*  Cedrenos,  i.  664.  Porph.,  i.,  p.  56,   the  Praetorium  is  a  station 
'  Gyllius,  p.  127.     So  Mordtmann.  between  the  Forum  and  the  Milium. 

«  Op.  eU.  p.  170  sqq.  "  Theoph.  p.  267,  31. 

*  Cp.  Theophanes,  p.  239,  9,  iLxtpxofjAyQv  ci; 

H.S. — VOL.    XVII.  \ 
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church  to  the  west  of  the  Forum  of  Constantine  and  near  the  Forum  Tauri.^ 
This,  however,  is  clearly  a  mistake.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Alexiad  of 
Anna  Komn^na  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Church  of  the  XL  Martyrs 
was  east  of  the  Forum.  The  Comnene  ladies  meet  Alexius  in  the  Forum 
and  having  taken  leave  of  him  made  all  haste  *  to  the  temple  of  the  Great 
Sophia.*  Close  to  the  precinct  of  the  Forty  Saints  they  were  met  by  the 
tutor  of  Botaneiat^s.*  Mordtmann  places  the  church  close  to  the  TUrb^  of 
Mahmud,  whose  site  marks  the  entrance  to  the  Forum  of  Constantine.' 

The  site  of  the  Praetorium  has  been  discussed  by  M.  Paspatfis  in  his 
Bv^avTipal  MeXirai,^  He  thought  that  he  had  found  its  ruins  near  the 
Church  of  St.  Anastasia,  which  he  successfully  identified  with  the  Mechmet 
Pasha  Tzamii,  south-west  of  the  Hippodrome.*^  But  his  arguments  prove 
nothing.  He  points  to  several  passages  which  show  that  to  reach  the 
Praetorium  from  the  Sophian  port  one  had  to  go  up ;  but  this  datum  would 
suit  many  sites.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  weaker  piece  of  topographical 
identification.® 

§  19.  From  Procopius,  John  Lydus,  and  Malala.s,  one  would  infer  that 
there  were  two  distinct  conflagrations,  of  which  the  first  consumed  buildings 
around  the  Augusteum,  and  the  second  raged  along  the  Mes§  and  especially 
among  buildings  north  of  the  MesS. 

(1)  *  The  city,'  says  Procopius,  *  was  invaded  by  fire.  And  the  sanctuary 
(ff  Sophia,  and  the  Bath  of  Zeuxippus,  and  the  parts  of  the  Imperial  Palace 
from  the  Propylaea  to  the  so-called  house  of  Ares,  were  burnt  and  destroyed.' 
That  is  the  first  group.  (2)  *  And  besides  there  were  burnt  at  the  same  time 
[i.e.  on  the  same  occasion ;  not  "  simultaneously  "]  the  groat  porticoes  {aroai) 
reaching  up  to  the  Agora  named  from  Constantino,  and  many  houses  of  rich 
men,  and  large  property.'     That  is  the  second  group. 


*  p.  48  :  Fonim  ;  Artopolioii ;  palace  of  Tox- 
aras  ;  Church  of  Forty  Martyrs  ;  Anemodulion  ; 
forum  Tauri.     Cp.  p.  93. 

«  Vol.  i.  p.  70  ed.  Reifferscheid. 

*  p.  69.  *Une  citerne  k  Touest  de  Bin  bir 
dir^k,  en  face  du  tombcau  do  Sultan  Mahmond, 
parait  mnrquer  reroplacemeut  de  I'^glise  des 
XL.  martyrs  de  Nicoi>oIis.'    Cp.  plan. 

*  p.  368  nqq. 

*  p.  364  sqq. 

*  p.  371-2.  Nor  is  there  any  proof  of  his 
statement  that  the  house  of  Probus  was  near 
the  Praetorium  (p.  372).  The  texts  which  he 
cites — like  so  many  of  this  antiquarian's  cita- 
tions— are  irrelevant.  This  identification  of 
Paspat^  is,  I  observe,  also  rejected  by  G. 
Laskin,  in  his  paper,  Zamietki  po  drevnostyam 
KonstantiTiopolia,  in  the  Vizantiski  Vremennik, 
iii.,  p.  339.  Laskin  places  the  Praetorium 
betweeu  the  Augusteum  and  the  Forum,  but  I 


do  not  see  how  the  passage  in  Chron.  Pasch. 
{loe.  eii. )  proves  that  it  was  on  the  liorth  side  of 
the  Mese  ;  for  this,  I  suppose,  is  what  he  means 
by  saying  that  it  was  '  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street'  from  the  Great  Palace.— Laskin  thinks 
that  the  Great  Embolos  built  by  Arcadius  oppo- 
site to  the  Praetorium  (Theoph.,  p.  74,  23)  is 
the  Chcmi  Veliki  Uhol  of  Anthony  of  Nov- 
gorod. It  is  noteworthy  that  Kondakov  (in 
Visantiskiia  Tserkvi  i  PamicUniki  Konstantino' 
polia,  1886,  p.  132)  identities  this  Black  Emlolos 
with  the  fiwtphs  lffi0o\os  rov  Mavpuufov.  But 
the  Embolos  of  Maurianus  was  at  the  other  side 
of  the  Forum,  as  js  proved  by  Const.  Porph., 
de  Cer.f  p.  156  (cf.  Mordtmann,  p.  7).  The 
Black  Embolos  was  near  St.  Anastasia,  which 
was  said  to  be  in  the  region  of  Maurianus  (S.  W. 
of  the  Hippodrome),  which  must  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  Portico  of  Maurianus. 
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(1)  *The  fire/  says  Lydus,  'beginning  with  the  Entrance  to  the  Palace, 
spread  from  it  to  the  chief  Sanctuary  [St.  Sophia],  thence  to  the  senate- 
house  in  the  Augusteum,  and  from  it  to  the  Zeuxippos '  [here  an  antiquarian 
digression].  This  is  the  first  group.  (2)  When  these  were  consumed/  *  the 
porticoes  up  to  the  Agora  of  Constantine '  were  ravaged,  and  *  the  adjacent 
buildings,  north  and  south  thereof,  were  naturally  reduced  to  ashes.'  This 
closely  corresponds  to  the  second  group  of  Procopius,  and  one  suspects  that 
Lydus  had  the  work  of  Procopius  before  him.  But  he  adds  to  the  first  group 
the  senate-house,  which  Procopius  omits. 

(I)  Malalas,  as  represented  by  his  epitomator,  notices  the  conflagration 
of  the  first  group  and  connects  it  with  the  night  of  Jan.  13 : — 17  xaX^i)  tov 
iraKarlov  &>?  r&v  a^o\&p  xai  17  fieyaXr}  itcKXtfala  Koi  6  Bfjfioaco^  efifioXo^ — 
to  which  he  adds  on  the  following  day  fiipo^:  tov  8r)fioaiov  ififioXov  €6)9  rqv 
Zev^iTTwou.  The  original  notice  of  Malalas,  from  which  this  is  abbreviated, 
can,  as  we  have  seen,  be  made  out  with  the  help  of  Theophanes  and  the 
Paschal  Chronicler.  The  important  point  is  that  the  '  public  portico  *  is  the 
portico  of  the  Augusteum,  not  of  the  MesS.  The  phrase  liax?  r&v  (rxpk&v 
evidently  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  as  the  a;^*  h  tov  "Apeax;  oIkov  of 
Procopius,  and  means  the  parts  of  the  palace  adjacent  to  the  Chalkfi  on  the 
east  side.  (2)  The  second  group,  not  preserved  in  the  Oxford  epitome,  is 
preserved  partly  in  the  Escurial  fragment — more  fully  in  the  Paschal 
Chronicler  (see  above  §  9). 

Now  while  our  text  of  Malalas  preserves  the  date  of  the  first  con- 
flagration (13—14  January),  the  Paschal  Chronicler  preserves  the  date  and 
circumstances  of  the  other  conflagration  (having,  no  doubt,  derived  these 
facts  from  Malalas).  It  took  place  on  Saturday,  Jan.  17.  This  fire  spread 
from  the  Octagon,  and  was  the  work  of  the  soldiers. 

But  there  was  yet  another  group  of  buildings  consumed  by  fire,  of  which 
Procopius,  Lydus,  and  our  Malalas  say  nothing.  We  learn  about  this  group 
from  the  Paschal  Chronicler  and  Theophanes  (who  are  confirmed  by  the 
enumerations  of  other  writers) ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  should 
have  learned  about  it  from  the  original  Malalas.  This  group  consists  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Irene,  the  Xenodochia  of  Sampson  and  Eubulus,  and  the  baths 
of  Alexander;  and  according  to  the  Paschal  Chronicle  this  conflagration 
occurred  on  Friday,  Jan.  16. 

§  20.  We  have  thus  three  distinct  conflagrations : 

(1)  Jan.  13 — 14 :  Augusteum  buildings,  including  St.  Sophia  ; 

(2)  Jan.  16 :  buildings  north  of  St  Sophia ; 

(3)  Jan.  17:  Octagon,  adjacent  buildings,  porticoes  of  Mese,  buildings 
south  of  MesS. 


*  rStv  Z\  rriXiKo{frwv  ffwfjuirmv  tls  itvp  fi€r€ifia\6rrt*yf  p.  266,  1.     (Possibly  a^^fAdrtev  should  be 
itt/iirvy. ) 

I  2 
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The  order  and  the  details  are  best  preserved  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle 
(except  in  regard  to  the  date  of  (1)).  Procopius  and  Lydns  preserve  the 
order  of  (1)  and  (3),  but  omit  (2).  Theophanes  falls  into  the  curious  mistake 
of  changing  the  order  to  (3)  (1)  (2) ;  and  this  mistake  demands  explanation. 

Another  building,  passed  over  by  Procopius^  and  Lydus,  is  stated 
by  Malalas,  the  Paschal  Chronicler,  and  Theophanes  to  have  been  burnt.  I 
refer  to  the  Praetorium.  But,  strange  to  say,  its  conflagration  is  connected 
with  group  (1)  by  Malalas,*  with  group  (2)  by  the  Paschal  Chronicler,  with 
group  (3)  by  Theophanes.    This  is  a  very  interesting  question. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  topographically  the  Praetorium  would  belong  to 
group  (3) ;  for  we  have  seen  that  it  was  close  to  the  Mes6  and  not  far  from 
the  Forum.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  burning  of  the  Praetorium  cannot 
be  connected  with  the  burning  of  group  (3) ;  for  (a)  it  was  not  accidentally 
burned  but  deliberately  fired  by  the  people,  and  (6)  Theophanes  himself, 
following  Malalas,  places  it  as  the  first  building  burnt,  whereas  group  (3)  was 
burnt  last.  The  circumstances  of  the  outbreak  of  the  riot  do  not  permit  us 
to  doubt  the  statement  of  Malalas  that  the  first  outrage  was  the  burning  of 
the  Praetorium.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  flames 
which  consumed  the  Praetorium  were  contmuous  with  those  which  consumed 
the  buildings  of  group  (1).  The  two  fires  were  quite  distinct.  Having  set 
fire  to  the  Praetorium,  near  the  Forum,  the  mob  proceeded  to  the  Augusteum 
and  set  fire  to  the  Entrance  of  the  Palace  (cp.  the  words  of  Lydus). 

We  now  come  to  the  statement  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  which,  as  it  is 
generally  read,  is  absurd.  *  On  Friday  the  demes  went  to  the  Praetorium  and 
set  it  on  fire ;  and  the  roofs  of  the  two  imperial  houses  were  burnt,  and  of  the 
Praetorium  only  the  archives  (fiovov — oirov  rh  a-fcpivia).  For  a  north  wind 
blew  and  chased  the  fire  out  from  the  Praetorium,  and  the  bath  of  Alexander 
was  burnt,  and  the  Xenon  of  Eubulus  in  part  and  St.  Irene,'  &c. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Praetorium  was  not  near  St.  Irene  and  the  other 
buildings  mentioned.*  These  edifices  were  north-east  of  the  Praetorium ;  the 
Praetorium  was  not  north  of  them,  as  the  sense  of  the  passage,  thus  read, 
would  require.  The  mistake  lies  in  the  division  of  the  sentences;  there 
should  be  a  ftill  period  after  the  words  ef  ©  rov  irpaiT<opiov  iBim^ev.  *  Only 
a  part  of  the  Praetorium  was  burnt,  for  a  north  wind  blew  the  flames  away 
from  it  [down  towards  the  harbour  of  Sophia].  And  [a  totally  different  con- 
flagration] the  bath  of  Alexander,'  &c. 

My  interpretation  may  be  supported  by  the  notice  of  Zonaras,  who  is 


^  He  mentions  the  Btafuor'fipioVf  but  not  as  Prefect  of  the  East  {Reichttfustizminiaterium), 

burnt.     See  below.  not  of  the  Prefect  of  the  city ;  and  he  is  silently 

-  Kalligas  on  the  strength  of  this,  neglecting  followed  by  Ealligas,  p.  344.  There  is  no  founda- 
all  other  topographical  data,  represents  the  fire  as  tion  for  this  view.  It  may  be  noted  that  Ealli- 
spreading  from  the  Praetorium  to  the  adjacent  gas  seems  to  have  used  the  plan  of  Schmidt, 
Palace  of  Constantino  (Great  Palace)  p.  340.  which  is  hopelessly  astray,  but  has  two  redeem- 
But  his  study  is  useless  so  far  as  topography  is  ing  features — ^the  distinction  of  the  Forum  from 
concerned.  the  Augusteum,  and  the  position  of  the  Prae- 

*  Schmidt,  op,  cit.,  p.  62,  thought  that  the  torium(of  the  Pref.of  the  city)  near  the  Forum. 

wpair^piov  here  meant  was  that  of  the  Praet,  In  the  latter  point  Ealligas  deserts  his  guide. 
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using  a  different  source.  He  mentions  the  detail  that  soldiers  set  fire  to 
houses  from  which  men  and  women  were  assailing  them  with  stones,  sherds 
and  every  missile  that  came  to  hand ;  that  a  strong  wind  blew,  carried  the 
flames,  and  burnt  to  ashes  many  fine  buildings.  He  then  mixes  up  groups 
(I)  and  (2).  But  I  think  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  the  conflagration 
of  group  (2)  was  due  to  the  firing  of  houses  north  of  the  Xenodochion  of 
Eubulus,  the  fire  being  propagated  by  the  same  north  wind  which  averted 
the  flames  from  the  Praetorium. 

The  conclusion  is  that  on  the  night  of  Jan.  13,  the  demes,  wroth  at 
receiving  no  answer  from  the  praefect,  set  the  Praetorilim  on  fire.  But  it 
was  only  partly  burnt  ;^  and  on  Friday  Jan.  16,  they  again  hurled  brands 
into  it ;  but  this  time  the  north  wind  hindered  the  attempt  from  being  more 
than  a  partial  success. 

§  20.  It  is  manifest  that  Theophanes  has  here  ventured  Co  exercise  a 
very  unusual  independence  of  judgment.  On  the  strength  of  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  topogi-aphy  of  Constantinople,  he  has  permitted  himself  to 
alter  what  he  found  in  his  source.  He  found  the  burning  of  the  Praetorium 
mentioned  first  in  close  connexion  with  that  of  the  buildings  of  the  Augusteum, 
and  secondly  in  apparent  connexion  with  that  of  the  buildings  north  of  St. 
Sophia.  Rejecting  these  (only  apparent)  connexions  as  inconsistent  with  the 
facets  of  topography,  he  took  upon  himself  to  establish  a  juxtaposition 
between  the  Praetorium  and  the  buildings  of  group  (3)  which  are  actually 
near  it. 

Theophanes  has  also  taken  another  liberty  with  his  source.  St.  Sophia 
was  the  connecting  link  between  groups  (1)  and  (2),  since  it  formed  the  north 
side  of  the  Augusteum  and  was  next-door  to  the  Sampson.  Its  conflagration 
(Malalas;  Chron.  Pasch.)  was  connected  with  the  conflagration  of  group  (I)  ; 
but  Theophanes  has  transferred  it  to  group  (2).  He  seems  to  have  thought 
it  more  natural  that  the  fire  should  have  leapt  from  the  Sampson  to  the 
Church,  than  from  the  Senate  to  the  Church.* 

§  21.  A  word  may  still  be  said  on  the  third  conflagration  (Jan.  17)  which 
began  with  the  Octagon,  reached  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Theodore, 
and  spread  to  the  MesS,  consuming  among  other  buildings  the  Lausus-palace 
and  St.  Aquilina.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  fire  was  spread  by  the  same 
north  wind  which  blew  the  day  before.  This  suggests  (a)  that  the  Octagon 
was  not  north  of  the  Basilica,  otherwise  the  flames  would  have  caught  the 


>  Procopius  (p.  120)  mentioDs  that  at  the  be-  ^  The  Continaator  of  Zacharias  of  MytUene 

ginning  of  the  revolt  the  rioters  went  to  the  has  a  carious  notice.     He  places  the  boming  of 

UiTfMtHiptoP  and  loosed  the  prisoners.     It  was  St.  Sophia  after  the  proclamation  of  Hypatius 

the  Uviimrtiptov  of  the  Praetorium.     The  fact  and  says  that  it  was  set  on  fire  (apparently  by 

that  Procopius  does  not  say  that  it  was  burnt  Justinian's  adherents)  in  order  to  disperse  the 

down  may  be  reconciled  with  Malalas  by  sup-  people.     There  is  clearly  a  confusion  with  the 

posing  that  only  a  small  part  was  burnt ;  so  Octagon  which  was  set  on  fire  by  the  soldiers, 
that  it  was  food  for  flanie^i  again  on  Friday. 
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Basilica ;  and  (6)  that  St.  Theodore  was  south  of  the  Octagon.  Now  if,  as  is 
probable  (see  above  §  15)  the  quarter  of  the  Chalkoprateia  was  north  of  the 
Basilica,  it  seems  certain  that  the  street  along  which  the  Emperor  proceeded, 
when  he  turned  to  the  left  from  the  MesS  to  reach  the  Chalkoprateian  Church, 
ran  between  the  Basilica  (on  the  right)  and  the  Octagon  (on  the  left).  As 
the  Lausus  marked  the  place  where  the  street  abutted  on  the  MesS,  that 
palace  would  be  south  of  the  Octagon, — the  Church  of  St.  Theodore  (con- 
iecturally)  standing  between  them.  If  these  inferences  are  right,  the  fire 
first  reached  St.  Theodore,  then  Lausus,  then  ran  along  the  northern  portico 
of  the  Mes6,  taking  St.  Aquilina  in  its  course,  and  finally  crossing  the  arch  at 
the  Antiforum ;  but  meanwhile  it  might  already  have  been  blown  across  by 
the  wind  to  the  southern  portico,  directly  from  the  Lausus. 

§  22.  I  ought  to  add  that,  so  far  as  the  notices  of  the  Nika-riot  are 
concerned,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  reconcilable  with  the  position  of  the  Palace 
of  Lausus  either  north  or  south  of  the  MesS ;  for  we  know  (cp.  especially  Lydus) 
that  part  at  least  of  the  southern  side  of  the  MesS  was  burned  as  well  as  the 
northern.  I  therefore  do  not  agree  with  Strzygovski  (see  above  §  17)  that 
the  facts  of  the  Nika-riot  taken  along  with  the  anonymous  writer  of  the 
Patria  prove  that  the  Lausus  was  north  of  the  Mese.  It  is  the  arguments 
adduced  by  Bieliaev  from  the  De  Cerimoniis  that  seem  to  me  to  carry  weight. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  seem  rather  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Praetorium  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mes§ ;  otherwise,  lying  in  the  line 
of  the  fire  which  swept  continuously  from  the  Lausus  to  the  Forum,  it  would 
have  been  presumably  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  conflagration. 
Theophanes  confirms  this  by  the  form  of  his  erroneous  notice.  "The 
Praetorium  was  burnt,  and  the  porticoes  from  the  Camara  of  the  Forum  of 
Constantino  up  to  the  Chalke."  The  circumstance  that  the  Praetorium  was  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Mese  suggested  the  description  "  up  to  the  Chalke  " 
which  would  strictly  be  only  appropriate  to  the  southern  (Efij^oXo^, 

§  23.  The  course  of  the  events  of  the  memorable  8  days,  Jan.  11-19,  A.D. 
532  may  then  be  arranged  as  follows: — 

Sunday,  Jan.  11.  "A^ra  hih  KakaTroSiov  in  the  Hippodrome.  Altercation  of 
Justinian  with  the  Greens. 

In  the  evening  a  number  of  criminals,  both  Blues  and  Greens,  are 
executed  by  the  Prefect  of  the  City,  clearly  in  consequence  of  the 
scene  in  the  circus  and  with  the  political  purpose  of  showing  the  Emperor's 
impartiality  to  both  Domes. 

The  rescue  of  a  Blue  and  a  Green  to  the  Asylum  of  St.  Laurence. 

[The  interval  of  a  day  gives  the  Domes  time  to  concert  joint  action 
to  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  two  condemned  men.] 

Tuesday,  Jan.  13.  Horse-races  in  the  Hippodrome.  Vain  appeal  to  the 
Emperor  for  mercy  and  open  declaration  of  the  union  of  the  Prasino- 
venetoi. 
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In  the  evening  new  demand  for  reprieve  from  the  Prefect  of  the 
City.  On  receiving  no  answer,  the  Praetorium  is  attacked  and  set  on  fire, 
and  the  prisoners  are  let  out  of  the  Praetorium  prison. 

Then  the  rioters  march  to  the  Augusteum  to  attack  the  Palace. 

Conflagrations  in  that  quarter  during  the  night  and  following  day. 
(For  the  buildings  burnt  see  above  §  19). 

Wednesday,  Jan.  14.  The  riot  which  had  begun  with  a  demand  for  a 
reprieve  now  develops  into  an  insurrection  against  the  oppression  of  the 
administration.  There  is  an  outcry  against  John,  Eudaemon,  and 
Tribonian.  Justinian  yields,  but  it  is  too  late.  The  insurgents  are 
determined  to  depose  him. 

The  rush  to  the  house  of  Probus,  which  probably  took  place  on  this 
day,  is  significant.  Hypatius  and  Pompeius  who  were  in  the  Palace 
could  not  be  got  at;  so  the  people  sought  Probus.  This  incident 
seems  to  mark  the  stage  in  the  riot  at  which  the  overthrow  of  Justinian 
became  the  object  of  the  rioters. 

Thursday,  Jan.  15.  Belisarius  and  his  Heruls  and  Goths  issue  from  the 
Palace ;  fighting  in  the  streets. 

Perhaps  the  intervention  of  the  clergy  mentioned  by  Zonaras. 

Friday,  Jan.  16.  Second  attack  on  the  Praetorium. 

Fighting  continued ;  conflagration  breaks  out  in  streets  north  of 
the  Xenon  of  Eubulus,  and  is  blown  southward  by  north  wind.  (For 
buildings  burnt  see  §  19). 

Saturday,  Jan.  17.  Fighting  continued.  Rioters  occupy  the  Octagon. 
Soldiers  set  fire  to  it,  and  the  conflagration  spreads  south  and  south- 
west (see  §  19). 

Evening,  Hypatius  and  Pompeius  leave  Palace. 

Sunday,  Jan.  18.  Before  sunrise  Justinian  appears  in  the  Hippodrome. 
His  oath  before  the  assembled  populace.  The  solemnity  is  a  failure, 
Hypatius  is  proclaimed,  and  Justinian  thinks  of  fleeing.  Council  in  the 
Palace,  at  which  the  view  of  Theodora  prevails. 

The  suppression  of  the  revolt  by  the  massacre  in  the  Hippodrome. 

Monday,  Jan.  19.  Execution  of  Hypatius  and  Pompeius,  before  day-break.^ 
(According  to  the  Continuator  of  Zacharias  of  Mytilene,  Justinian 
wished  to  spare  them  but  Theodora  interfered ;  "  swearing  by  God  and 
by  him,  she  urged  him  to  kill  them  "). 

J.  B.  Buhy. 


*  *  At  night,'  Victor  Tonn.,  cp.  above  §  4. 
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THE  MANTINEAN  BASIS :  A  NOTE. 

In  a  paper  published  in  this  Journal  last  year  (xvi.  p.  280J  I  proposed  an 
arrangement  of  the  sculptures  of  this  basis.  Unfortunately  I  overlooked  a  very 
able  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Amelung,  Die  Basis  des  Praxiteles  aus 
Mantinea,  Munchen  1895,  in  which  certain  observations  of  a  technical  kind  in 
regard  to  the  sculptures  are  made,  observations  which  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered before  any  arrangement  of  the  basis  can  be  regarded  as  established.  I 
give  a  translation  of  these  observations. 

'  All  three  slabs  are  on  their  left  end  cut  off  by  a  straight  line,  and  have 
there  at  bottom  a  vertical  dowel-hole,  to  receive  a  dowel  rising  from  helow. 
Thus  all  on  this  side  joined  other  slabs.  Both  the  slabs  with  figures  of  Muses 
on  their  right  end  have  similar  flat  surfaces.  The  Marsyas  slab  is  different. 
At  its  right  end  the  marble  projected  above  and  below  so  far  as  the  mouldings 
are  concerned,  but  these  projecting  mouldings  are  roughly  cut  off.  The  sur- 
face of  the  end  between  the  projections  is  not  perfectly  flat,  but  follows  a 
slight  curve.  It  is  evident  then  that  this  slab  at  its  right  end  met  neither  of 
the  Muse-slabs.  Clearly  the  cornice  and  basis  projected  from  the  front  of  the 
basis  to  the  side,  and  were  roughly  cut  away  when  the  slab  was  fitted  into  the 
pavement  of  the  church.  Looking  next  at  the  back  of  this  slab,  one  sees  that 
its  whole  surface  is  roughened,  except  by  the  top,  and  by  the  left  end  where 
the  cornice  protruded,  where  there  is  a  smooth  border  of  the  breadth  of  6  or 
7  centimetres,  that  is,  of  the  measure  of  the  thickness  of  a  slab.  The  Muse 
slabs  shew  this  smooth  border  only  at  the  top.* 

*  We  are  thus  compelled  to  place  the  Marsyas  slab  on  the  front  of  the  basis, 
at  its  right  end ;  a  horizontal  slab  bordered  it  at  top  (at  the  back),  on  the 
right  a  slab  ran  from  it  at  right  angles  (for  the  side  of  the  basis).  For  the 
determination  of  the  position  on  the  basis  of  the  two  Muse-slabs  two  further 
facts  are  of  importance.' 

*0n  careful  examination  of  the  moulded  bases  of  the  three  slabs,  we 
observe  that  that  of  the  Marsyas  slab  differs  somewhat  from  those  of  the 
others.  In  the  former  case  the  upper  surface  of  the  moulding  projects 
further,  and  the  channel  beneath  it  is  cut  deeper,  so  that  the  shadow  is 
stronger.  So  great  is  the  difference  that  it  seems  impossible  to  place  one  of 
the  Muse-slabs  on  the  left  of  the  Marsyas  slab.  The  reason  which  suggests 
itself  for  the  difference  in  the  two  profiles  is  that  the  Marsyas  slab  was  meant 
for  the  front,  the  Muse  slabs  for  the  sides  of  the  basis ;  in  the  latter  situation 
refinement  of  the  profile  of  the  basis  would  scarcely  be  observable.' 
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'  The  second  fact  confirms  this  view,  and  shows  the  exact  position  of  each 
of  the  Muse  slabs.  Any  close  observer  must  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  on 
one  of  these  slabs  the  standing  Muse  on  the  left,  on  the  other  the  seated  Muse 
on  the  right,  is  further  distant  from  the  end,  in  fact  further  distant  from  it 
than  the  corresponding  Muses  with  cithara  and  flutes  by  about  the  measure  of 
the  thickness  of  a  slab.  So  we  cannot  doubt  that  we  should  place  the  slab 
with  the  seated  Muse  at  right  angles  from  the  right  of  the  Marsyas  slab,  and 
we  must  suppose  that  a  slab  has  been  lost  which  contained  the  three  missing 
Muses  and  occupied  the  left  half  of  the  front  of  the  basis  ;  while  the  slab  with 
the  three  standing  Muses  ran  back  at  right  angles  from  this. 

'  Thus  we  reach  a  basis  of  2*70  m.  in  width,  of  1*43  m.  in  depth,  and 
•96  m.  in  height,  quite  suflBciently  large  to  support  a  group  of  three  life-sized 
figures.' 

Dr.  Amelung's  observations  show  how  dangerous  it  is  to  discuss  monu- 
ments on  the  evidence  of  casts  and  photographs,  and  without  a  leisurely  study 
of  the  originals  on  all  sides.  I  argued  fairly  on  the  facts  before  me,  but  was 
not  acquainted  with  other  facts  of  material  importance.  I  am  unable  from 
the  casts  to  control  the  exactness  of  his  statements,  but  presuming,  as  we 
are  no  doubt  entitled  to  do,  that  they  are  accurate,  it  is  very  difficult  to  resist 
his  conclusions.  His  arrangement,  therefore,  seems  entitled  to  supersede 
those  of  M.  Fougeres,  Dr.  Waldstein,  and  others,  including  my  own  suggested 
arrangement.  I  am  quite  ready  therefore  to  withdraw  such  part  of  my  paper 
as  is  concerned  with  the  position  of  the  slabs  on  the  basis,  as  well  as  my 
contention  that  there  is  no  ground  to  assume  a  slab  to  have  been  lost.  The 
part  of  my  paper  which  discusses  the  restoration  of  the  group  which  stood  on 
the  basis  is  not  affected. 

Percy  Gardner. 
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EXCAVATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  MELOS. 

The  Site  of  the  '  Three  Churches/ 

[Plate  V.] 

The  field  bearing  the  name  of  '9  ra^:  rpeh  iKKX-qalaf;  is  one  of  several 
small  sites  which  Mr.  R.  C.  Bosanquet  and  I  examined  in  April  1896.  It  is 
marked  E  in  the  map,  J.H,S.  xvi.  p.  348.  We  were  afterwards  joined 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  R.  Clark,  architect  to  the  British  School,  to  whose  skill 
and    diligence    is    due    the    plan    which    accompanies    this    paper.        In 


Fio.  1. 


describing  the  course  of  the  excavation  I  have  had  the  free  use  of  Mr, 
Bosanquet's  day-book.  The  inscriptions  from  our  site  are  Nos.  21,  39,  40,  41. 
of  Mr.  Cecil  Smith's  'Inscriptions  from  Melos/  published  in  the  present 
number  of  this  Journal.  Our  inscription  4  will  appear  in  a  second  series. 
Some  remarks  on    the  early  cruciform  font  which  came  to  light  here  will 
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be  found  in  the  British  School  Annual  ii.  p.  161,  168,  in  a  paper  on  the 
Churches  of  Melos,  by  Messrs.  H.  M.  Fletcher  and  S.  D.  Kitson.  The 
*  Three  Churches '  field  was  early  included  in  our  list  of  likely  sites.  Its 
prominent  position,  and  ancient  retaining  walls,  as  well  as  the  reports  of 
frequent  finds  of  ancient  masonry  and  marble,  all  pointed  to  an  important 
public  place  having  existed  on  the  site,  which  thus  afforded  exceptional 
inducements  to  excavation.  Work  began  on  the  10th  and  lasted  tiU  the 
30th  ApriL  Owing  to  the  confined  nature  of  the  plot  only  12  or  15  men 
were  employed. 

The  site  in  question  occupies  the  south  part  of  a  kind  of  saddle 
lying  between  the  east  and  the  west  acropoleis  of  Melos,  and  forming 
the  highest  point  of  the  ancient  city  if  we  except  the  citadels.  The 
narrow  and  stony  road  from  Trypete  passes  westward  through  the  ancient 
city  wall  near  the  east  portal  and  just  to  left  of  its  protecting  bastion,  skirts 
our  field  on  the  north,  and  then  turns  steeply  southward  in  wide  zig-zags 
past  the  theatre  to  Klima  and  the  sea.  Between  our  site  and  the  road  on 
the  north  is  a  little  olive  orchard.  Immediately  past  it  a  road  branches  off 
northward  from  the  main  one  along  the  east  edge  of  the  saddle  and  branches 
again  up  to  Plaka  and  Kastro  and  down  to  Tramythia. 

The  field  itself  descends  gradually  to  westward  and  more  slightly  to  the 
south,  where  it  projects  upon  the  valley,  abutting  on  an  ancient  terrace  wall 
overlooking  the  theatre.  Our  site  commands  a  complete  view  of  Klima 
valley,  the  gulf,  and  the  southern  reaches  of  Melos  with  the  peak  of  Prophet 
EUias  prominent  in  front.  The  west  acropolis  hides  the  prospect  westward, 
with  Eremomelos,  from  view.  To  northward  we  have  again  a  glimpse  of 
sea  between  the  west  citadel  and  the  still  loftier  Kastro,  the  expanse  of 
blue  being  broken  by  the  red  cliflfe  of  Phourkovouni. 

In  the  south-east  comer  of  the  field  is  the  block  of  grey  rock  inscribed 
with  a  dedication  to  Zeus  Kataibates  (No.  21,  p.  8  mpra).  The  presence  of 
this  inscription  led  us  to  connect  the  tradition  of  three  churches  with  the  exist- 
ence of  early  temples  on  the  site.  On  the  other  hand  nothing  was  noticeable 
on  the  surface  except  a  few  fragments  of  marble  pavement  and  of  statue 
bases  of  late  workmanship  dug  up  and  broken  by  the  present  proprietor 
while  improving  his  field.  The  rock  crops  up  here  and  there,  and  the 
barren  patches  in  the  growing  com  which  were  visible  in  the  spring  time 
testify  to  scanty  soil  below. 

Our  excavation  was  begun  at  the  altar  with  the  BAT  A  inscription  and 
almost  simultaneously  at  three  points  along  the  north  dyke  of  the  field. 

While  absolutely  nothing  of  early  date  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
altar,  and  in  other  parts  only  poor  Byzantine  walls  with  foundations  on  virgin 
soil  at  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  down,  the  excavation  in  the  north  part 
of  the  field  produced  two  bases  with  votive  inscriptions. 

The  first,  Inscr.  No.  39  (p.  17  supra),  a  square  marble  base,  dedicates 
to  the  gods  a  statue  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus,  the  numerous 
marks  of  fixing  on  the  top  suggesting  that  the  statue  was  of  bronze.    The 
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block,  set  in  very  hard  cement,  lay  three  feet  down  on  its  left  side,  the 
cement  covering  the  left  hand  letters.  The  inscription  face  was  turned  to  the 
north,  the  top  of  the  base  with  the  marks  of  fixing  to  the  east.^ 

Directly  south  from  the  position  of  the  Agrippina  base  and  immediately 
west  from  a  long  architrave  block.  A,  we  discovered  at  less  than  a  foot  from 
the  surface  a  round  pedestal,  like  the  drum  of  a  column,  with  the  KJeonymes 
inscription  (No.  40,  p.  18).  The  base  lay  with  its  top  to  the  north,  the 
inscription  being  to  the  west. 

The  discovery  of  these  bases  and  the  fact  that  in  the  adjoining  oliveyard 
there  still  lies  the  base  of  a  signed  statue  of  Roma  (Loewy,  Inschr,  Gh\ 
BUdhauer,  No.  217)  seemed  to  mark  the  site  as  that  of  a  public  place  in 
antiquity,  where  such  statues  as  those  referred  to  might  suitably  have  stood. 

Eastward  from  the  Agrippina  base  and  almost  in  a  line  with  it  excava- 
tion subsequently  opened  up  a  series  of  blocks  forming  part  of  a  wall  running 
east  and  west.  West  from  it  a  number  of  marble  slabs  and  one  column, 
unfluted,  lying  in  disorder,  once  formed  part  of  the  same  wall,  but  were 
disturbed  by  a  party  of  villagers  who,  setting  to  work  in  a  manner  natural  to 
miners,  made  a  tunnel  from  the  neighbouring  field  under  the  road  into  ours, 
unearthing  at  the  time  the  grey  granite  columns  now  built  into  the  field- 
dyke  further  north. 

East  and  west  from  the  inscribed  column  and  in  line  with  it  a  second  line 
of  wall  was  next  opened  up,  the  first  noticeable  feature  being  a  marble  block, 
C,  like  part  of  a  stylobate  resting  on  a  step  projecting  to  north  of  it.  East- 
ward from  it  were  uncovered  two  very  large  blocks,  A  and  B,  of  purple  grey 
limestone,  apparently  parts  of  a  former  architrave.  This  wall  at  the  west  end 
turns  south  and  then  east  again.  All  these  lines  of  wall  are  similarly  com- 
posed of  the  materials  of  previous  buildings,  the  bases  themselves  having 
been  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  opening  up  of  so  many  lines  of  wall  of  miscellaneous  materials  was 
calculated  to  discourage,  when  aU  at  once  we  came  upon  what  proved  to  be 
the  surprise  of  the  excavation.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  inscribed 
column  and  in  a  line  with  it  and  the  architrave  stones  was  uncovered  a 
square  marble  block  with  cement  on  the  east  fjEwie  of  it.  West  of  it  were  a 
small  stone  and  a  block  of  cement,  and  west  of  these  two  long  slabs  of  shale 
lying  side  by  side  east  and  west.  On  raising  these  slabs  we  discovered  below 
them  a  scrap  of  marble  drapery  and  below  this  a  long  wedge-shaped  frag- 
ment of  drapery  with  deep  cut  folds.  More  marble  having  become  visible 
projecting  westward  from  under  the  square  marble  block,  this  block  was 
raised  and  proved  to  be  the  upper  part  of  a  pedestal  with  mouldings.  It 
was  placed  with  the  narrow  part  below.  The  upper  surface  is  all  grooved 
out  hollow.  The  straight  edges  below  the  mouldings  measure,  front  and 
back,  '63  m.,  the  sides  '58  m.     The  marble  projecting  westward  from  below  it 


^  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  marks  of  be  costly,  and  a  block  might  often  be  re-nsed. 
fixing  are  due  to  an  earlier  use  of  the  same  Cf.  the  Samokles  inscription  at  Katergari,  which 
block  :  marble  being  unknowiv  in  Melos  would      seems  to  be  a  palimpsest. 
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turned  oat  to  be  a  round  pedestal  cap  with  marks  of  fixing  for  the  feet  and  having 
a  diameter  of  '63  m.  below  which  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  inscribed 
column.  It  was  removed,  and  on  further  clearing  the  drapery  a  much  larger 
fragment  lying  more  to  the  west  came  into  view.  The  trench  was  then 
lengthened  to  the  west  and  widened,  upon  which  a  wall  of  cement  marking 
the  south  side  of  a  porous  sarcophagus  was  disclosed. 

The  mai'ble  on  further  clearing  proved  to  be  (I.)  a  colossal  torso  (Fig.  2) 
in  the   type   of  Apollo  leaning  on  a  column.     The   head   is  broken  off  at 


Fio.  2. 

the  neck,  the  break  looking  quite  fresh  as  if  the  mutilation  had  just  been 
perpetrated  before  depositing  the  marble  where  found.  The  arms  and  legs 
are  also  missing. 

After  the  statue  had  been  raised  the  sarcophagus,  which  was  closed 
with  slabs  of  slate,  was  opened.  It  had  never  previously  been  disturbed, 
but  contained  only  a  layer  of  fine  dust  half  an  inch  deep  all  over  the 
floor,  which  was  pierced  in  three  groups  of  holes  for  the  escape  of  moisture. 
At  the   west   end    of  the  sarcophagus  lay  a  curiously  cut  stone,  evidently 
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placed  in  the  tomb  as  a  support  for  the  head  but  certainly  originally 
designed  for  another  purpose.  The  stone  is  '47  m.  long  by  '35  m.  broad.  Its 
upper  surface  is  fluted,  and  has  a  long  slit  in  the  middle,  which  widens 
below,  communicating  at  each  end  with  a  low  square  opening  grooved  out  of 
the  lower  edge  of  the  stone.  At  each  end  is  a  dowel-like  hole  above  the 
openings. 

These  articles  are  common  in  Melos.  We  found  one  very  similar  at  the 
top  of  the  descent  to  Tramythia  while  excavating  a  field  belonging  to  M. 
Gielerakis,  British  consular  agent  at  Melos.  The  two  stones  appear  in 
Fig.  1,  our  example  having  the  lower  side  up.  The  fragment  of  a  similar 
stone  with  the  fluted  upper  surface  was  found  in  the  site  (D)  excavated 


Fio.  3.  Fio.  4. 

below  the  theatre.  A  further  fragment  with  the  flutings  but  oval  in  shape 
and  with  the  dowel-holes  going  up  from  below  at  each  end  T  noticed  on  the 
road  dyke  just  above  Kepos,  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  island,  at  a  farm- 
house which  has  numerous  stones  from  some  Roman  building.  I  have  picked 
up  two  examples  on  the  road  to  Klima  of  wedge  shape  without  the  flutings, 
without  the  slit  in  the  middle,  but  with  the  dowel-holes  at  each  end,  the 
stump  of  the  iron  cramp  still  adhering  in  one  case. 

Marble  having  become  visible  at  the  head  of  the  tomb  this  part  was 
cleared  and  gradually  several  fragments  came  into  view. 

(II.)  Lying  on  its  back  the  torso  of  a  man,  draped,  from  just  below 
the  shoulder  to  below  the  hips,  the  left  hand  holding  the  folds  of  a  mantle 
(Fig.  3). 

(III.)  Beside  (II.)  west  of  the  north-west  angle  of  the  sarcophagus,  the 
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colossal  right  leg  of  a  statue,  draped,  from  above  the  knee  to  the  ankle 
(Fig.  4). 

The  colossal  right  foot  of  a  statue,  sandalled,  broken  off  at  the  ankle, 
found  wedged  in  between  (II.)  and  (III.)  and  the  head  of  the  tomb. 

Below  these,  virgin  soil  was  reached  without  anything  further  having 
been  found. 

On  further  digging  through  a  few  inches  of  soil  below  the  spot  where 
torso  (I.)  was  discovered,  marble  again  became  visible. 

(IV.)  The  lower  part  of  the  torso  of  a  woman,  fully  draped,  from  below 
the  waist  to  near  the  ankles  (Fig.  5). 

(V.)  Lying  beside  (IV.)  the  torso  of  a  man  from  the  neck  to  the  hips, 
the  upper  part  undraped,  the  left  hand  holding  the  folds  of  a  mantle  (Fig.  6). 


Fig.  5.  Fio.  6. 

The  manner  in  which  all  these  mutilated  statues  were  packed  round 
what  is  evidently  a  Christian  tomb  and  below  the  foundation  walls  next  it, 
clearly  reveals  the  intention  to  bury  them  out  of  sight,  and  suggests  at  once 
that  we  have  here  the  remains  of  a  very  early  Christian  Church  dating  back 
to  an  age  when  those  statues  were  still  held  in  honour  by  part  of  the 
community. 

The  quest  was  now  pursued  further  west  between  the  stylobate  block 
and  the  corner  stone  marking  the  turn  south  of  the  wall.  Just  west  of  the 
stylobate  stone  against  the  south-west  angle  of  it  and  four  feet  down  was 
found 

(VI.)  The  lower  half  of  a  female  statue  (Fig.  7),  over  life  size,  and  fully 
draped,  with  a  'fringed  mantle,  apparently  knotted  abov^  the  waist.     This 
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dress  would  seem  to  identify  the  figure  as  Isis,  or  more  probably  as  a  portrait 
of  a  priestess  of  Isis.  On  its  back  was  cut  a  cross  which,  on  the  statue 
having  been  raised,  appeared  inverted.  East  of  the  stylobate  stone  was  found 
fairly  in  the  line  of  the  wall  a  square  marble  block  with  a  votive  inscription, 
No.  41,  which  on  being  removed  showed  a  similar  cross  below.  These  crosses 
point  to  a  ceremony  of  consecration  of  the  'idols'  before  using  them  in 
a  sacred  building,  one  statue  and  one  inscription  being  so  marked  as  represen- 
tative of  all.     As  both  the  statue  and  the  inscription  form  an  integral  part 


Fig.  7. 


of  the  walls  we  have  here  additional  evidence  pointing  to  these  having  been 
part  of  a  Christian  building.^ 

Immediately  west  of  the  comer-stone,  D,  and  also  at  a  depth  of  about 
four  feet,  after  a  fragment  of  drapery  from  the  waist  of  a  statue  had  been 
removed,  appeared 

Mr.  Bosanquet  points  out  to  me  that  Pro-      baptistery  and  saw  a  small  Christian  church 
kesch,  DenkwUrdigkeitcn,  i.  537,  describes  the      here  as  late  as  1825. 
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(VII.)  A  large  marble  fragment,  the  torso  of  a  female  statue,  draped,  from 
below  the  waist  to  below  the  knee  (Fig.  8). 

Nothing  further  in  the  way  of  sculpture  was  found  along  this  line  of  wall 
and  the  search  was  pursued  east-ward  from  the  sarcophagus. 

After  the  whole  system  of  walls  had  been  planned  the  architrave 
block,  A,  was  removed.  The  huge  block  so  evidently  formed  part  of  the 
foundations  that  one  could  not  have  expected  anything  below  it  belonging  to 
the  same  line  of  wall.  Yet  here  was  another  surprise.  At  one  foot  down 
we  first  came  upon  the  upper  member  of  a  square  statue-base  of  marble, 
with  mouldings,  turned  up  side  down,  one  side  broken  off.  The  straight 
edges  below  the  mouldings  measure,  front  and  back  '70  m.,  the  sides  -56  m 


Fid.    8.  Fio.  9. 

It  is  very  similar  to  the  one  previously  found  above  the  colossal  statue,  only  it 
shows  the  hollows  for  fixing  the  feet  on  the  top.  On  this  having  been 
removed  there  next  came  into  sight  almost  directly  below  it, 

(VIII.)  Part  of  the  right  leg  of  an  over  life  size  statue,  draped,  from  the 
middle  of  the  thigh  to  the  ankle,  there  being  also  part  of  the  left  leg  from 
above  to  below  the  knee  (Fig.  9).  The  fragment  had  evidently  been  buried 
out  of  sight  below  these  foundations  at  the  time  they  were  laid  but,  as  the 
soft  intervening  earth  shows,  formed  no  constructive  part  of  the  wall  itself 

The  line  of  wall  north  of  this  was  then  examined  and  the  square  marble 
block,  4,  to  the  east  of  the  Agrippina  base  was  found  on  having  been 
raised  to  have  on  its  lower  face  a  dedication  inscription —  ,  .  .  lov  'Apiaria — 
H.S. — VOL.   XVII.  K 
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4  (?)  lines.  The  top  of  the  inscription  was  to  the  east.  The  stone  stands 
•72  m.  high,  measures  front  and  back  face  '63  m.,  the  sides  '52  m. 

Following  and  deepening  the  north  and  south  trench  in  a  line 
with  the  wall  running  south  from  the  corner-stone,  D,  we  encountered 
tough  clay  just  west  of  the  line  of  wall.  Low  down  in  this  was  a 
curious  round  drum,  like  the  fragment  of  a  coarse  column,  set  in  clay  and 
stones,  which  gave  it  the  look  of  standing  on  a  stylobate.  It  was  about  four 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  blocks.  Close  by  in  the  same  trench  was 
a  Byzantine  pilaster,  upright.  The  clay  looked  natural,  but  the  trench  had 
been  daubed  on  the  sides  and  floor  with  it.  Similar  gullies  were  opened  up 
further  east.  All  these  rifls  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  natural  chasms  in 
the  hill-top. 

To  the  south  of  the  main  building  an  early  baptistery  made  its  appear- 
ance a  few  inches  under  the  soil.  It  is  in  shape  like  that  discovered  by  us 
at  Kepos,^  only  it  has  a  rounded  parapet  at  the  top  of  each  pair  of  steps. 
The  outside  is  faced  with  narrow  slips  of  marble  arranged  like  wooden 
planks,  following  the  curved  wall  in  a  polygonal  line.  The  west  lower  step 
has  a  round  opening  below,  which  communicates  with  a  tile-lined  drain 
leading  from  the  baptistery  to  the  clay-lined  gully  mentioned  above  and 
explaining  the  same. 

The  proprietor  remembers  breaking  up  four  large  blocks  of  grey  stone 
which  stc^od  one  at  each  comer  of  the  baptistery.  They  may  have  supported 
four  columns  carrying  a  baldachino. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  excavation  season  we  cleared  a  line  of  wall 
running  from  the  threshing  floor,  shown  on  the  plan,  northwards  to  the  road- 
dyke.  On  the  road  side  of  the  dyke  a  squared  stone  is  visible  in  position 
exactly  in  line  with  this  line  of  wall,  and  projecting  in  the  same  way  from 
below  the  north  dyTce  of  the  road  are  two  similar  squared  stones,  the  one 
resting  on  the  other. 


General  Conclusions. 

To  sum  up,  the  results  of  our  excavation  were  broadly  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  indications  previously  existing  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Very  few  traces  came  to  light  of  early  pottery,  one  fragment  of 
Geometric  style  and  one  of  Corinthian  only  being  found :  in  fact  nothing 
which  can  have  belonged  to  a  period  antecedent  to  Roman  Imperial  times. 
The  question  now  remains,  what  did  the  site  at  that  period  represent  ?  As  I 
have  already  remarked,  the  discovery  of  so  many  statues  and  bases  would  seem 
to  indicate  some  important  public  place,  if  we  may  assume  that  these  stood 
originally  near  the  spot  on  which  we  found  them.^     The  size  of  the  statues 

^  See  Messrs.    Fletcher  and  Eitson's  paper      rocky  virgin  soil,  iiUed  with  soft  earth,  and 
already  referred  to.  much  smaller  than  the  block  over  it. 

'  Under  block  E  was  a  square  sinking  in  the 
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and  the  good  preservation  of  their  surfaces  suggests  that  they  were  not 
brought  far,  and  they  could  not  have  been  conveyed  any  distance  without 
having  to  be  brought  up  hill.  The  loss  of  heads,  arms,  and  legs  is  probably 
due  to  wanton  mutilation  prompted  by  religious  fanaticism.  Such  portions  of 
a  statue  were  frequently  carved  in  separate  pieces  of  marble,  especially  in  Melos 
after  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  may  very  well  have  been  built  into  the 
upper  courses  of  the  Church,  to  disappear  when  the  walls  were  pulled  down. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  walls  were  largely  built  of  marble  fragments,  and 
that  it  was  in  order  to  bum  these  fragments  into  lime  that  the 
walls  were  demolished,  the  heavy  foundations  only  being  left  iij  the  ground. 
The  proprietor  has  often  pulled  out  and  broken  up  large  blocks,  marble 
and  other,  which  he  has  encountered  while  improving  or  cultivating  his 
field.  In  this  way  whole  lines  of  waljs  may  have  been  obliterated.  In 
particular,  he  took  up  the  pavement  of  what  he  calls  an  entire  Roman  house 
in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  part  which  we  dug,  and  this  may  quite  well 
have  been  a  porch  or  other  public  building  facing  the  road  which  led  from 
the  east  town-gate  discovered  by  us. 

Dedicatory  inscriptions,  portrait  statues,  traces  of  public  buildings 
here  and  in  adjoining  fields,  all  point  to  the  site  as  that  of  the  ancient 
Agora;  this  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  by  Weil  who  in  Athen. 
MUtheUungtn,  VoL  I.,  p.  247,  publishes  two  more  inscriptions  recording  the 
dedication  of  statues  from  the  same  site. 

Its  natural  position  fevours  the  view.  Firstly,  it  is  a  fairly  large 
level  space  at  the  highest  point  of  the  ancient  city  which  stretched  down 
steeply  on  either  side  to  south  and  north  towards  Klima  and  Tramythia. 
Secondly,  it  is  next  the  east  gate  and  the  interior  of  the  island  whence 
came  all  the  land  produce  which  could  be  disposed  of  here  without  any 
further  steep  ascent  or  descent.  There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  Melians  depended  largely  on  the  rich  internal  resources 
of  the  island,  and  if  so  we  cannot  conceive  their  Agora  either  at  Elima 
or  Tramythia,  involving,  as  such  a  position  would  do,  much  steep  descent 
and  ascent.  In  the  late  Roman  times  when  the  varied  natural  resources  of 
Melos  were  probably  more  exported,  and  when  the  harbour  works  were 
erected  of  which  the  remains  still  stand  in  the  sea,  there  may  have  been,  as 
the  remains  of  a  late  Stoa  there  suggest,  a  second  emporium  at  Klima.  But 
this  mart  could  not  have  entirely  supplanted  the  Agora  above,  for  all  its  most 
characteristic  features  are  distinctly  Roman. 

There  is  further  the  evidence  aflForded  by  converging  roads.  Firstly, 
there  is  the  great  road  from  the  east  traceable  for  a  long  way  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  ancient  city,  and  passing  through  the  town-gate  excavated  by 
us.  Secondly,  we  have  a  cross  road  into  the  field  of  Autonios  Anthroulakis 
skirting  the  so-called  west  or  little  acropolis  on  its  east  slope  and  going  north- 
ward between  the  little  acropolis  and  the  square  *  temple '  structure  in  Kallitza 
Komi's  field  in  the  direction  of  the  descent  to  Tramythia.  Traces  of  it  are 
visible  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  pavement  on  passing  our  site  just  as  we  begin 
to  make  the  descent  to  Klima,  projecting  from  under  the  dyke  on  the  right 
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hand  side.  Traces  of  a  precisely  similar  pavement  in  a  line  with  it  due 
north,  project  from  below  the  south  dyke  of  the  first  field  on  the  Tramythia 
slope.  It  points  upward  and  northward  towards  Komi's  field  in  a  direc- 
tion between  the  *  temple  *  structure  and  the  little  acropolis,  and  it 
points  downwards  towards  Tramythia.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  roadway,  further 
east,  laid  bare  for  some  yards  in  a  field  lower  down  towards  Tramythia 
belonging  to  M.  Gielerakis,  built  of  smaller  stones  than  the  preceding.^ 

Marbles  were  found  in  the  olive-yard  north  of  the  Three  Churches  of  a 
character  and  era  tending  to  show  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  complex 
of  buildings..  It  is  further  reported  that  a  column  with  ypdfifiara  was 
found  at  the  same  time  and  sold.  Near  the  same  spot  was  found  and 
now  standi  inverted  against  the  road  dyke  on  the  field  side  a  fine  marble 
drum,  unfluted  in  its  main  body  but  having  a  ring  of  fluting  at  its 
narrow  end  to  which  an  upper  fluted  drum  must  have  fitted.  Such 
columns  unfluted  below  were  the  fashion  for  stoas  and  other  public 
buildings  from  Hellenistic  times  onwards.  The  unfluted  part  was  carried 
to  a  height  which  placed  the  delicate  fluting  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
contact,  and  our  drum,  127  m.  in  length,  accordingly  requires  another  unfluted 
drum  below  it,  for  which  it  shows  a  large  square  dowel-hole.  It  thus 
immediately  suggests  a  column  from  the  colonnade  of  some  stoa  in  connexion 
with  a  market-place.  Thus  the  Agora  must  have  extended  northwards 
considerably  beyond  the  range  of  our  excavations,  but  its  central  part  probably 
lay  on  both  sides  of  the  ancient  road  which  led  from  the  interior  through  the 
east  gate. 

With  the  lack  of  a  Pausanias  for  the  islands,  we  have  particularly 
to  regret  that  excavation  has  yielded  no  monumental  evidence  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  site  in  Greek  as  distinguished  from  Roman  times. 
We  have  to  fall  back  on  the  following  considerations.  1.  The  argument 
from  the  natural  position  of  the  site  as  occupying  part  of  a  large  level  space 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  ancient  city  next  the  east  gate  and  the  interior  of 
the  island  has  double  force  for  those  eras,  preceding  external  invasion,  when 
public  prosperity  in  an  island,  historically  known  as  emphatically  self- 
sustained  and  independent,  must  have  largely  depended  on  the  development 
of  its  internal  resources. 

2.  There  is,  further,  the  probability  of  historic  continuity  in  the  site  of  the 
Agora.  If  all  the  monuments  point  to  the  site  as  the  Agora  in  Roman  times, 
we  have  no  reason,  without  evidence,  to  assume  the  possibility  of  the  Agora 
having  been  elsewhere  in  Greek  times,  since  even  without  the  evidence  of 
monuments  we  have  the  probability  that  the  Romans  used  an  ^ora  they 
found  before  them. 

3.  The  position  of  our  site  entirely  agrees  with  the  one  classical  reference 
to  the  Melian  agora— Thuc.  v.  115,  11—15.  elXov  Sk  koX  oi  MijXwt  r&v  'A^iy- 
vaitov  rov  'ir€pn€i')(iaixaTo<s  to  Kara  TVfp  dyopav  'rrpoa/3a\6vT€^  vv/cro^,  xal 
avipa^  T€  aTrifcreipav  xal  icepeyicdfiepot  alrov  t€  koI  oaa  TrXetcrra  ihvvavro 

^  Tbia  evidence  from  converging  roads  was  collectetl  by  Mr.  Bosan(|uet. 
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'XprfiTtfia  avaympija'avTef;  ^(rvxO'^ov.  Duker,  Arnold,  Krueger,  and  Classen, 
comparing  i.  62,  1  and  iiL  6,  2,  all  agree  in  interpreting  the  agora  here  men- 
tioned as  a  kind  of  military  agora  belonging  to  the  camp  of  the  Athenians. 
The  following  considerations  make  this  interpretation  doubtful.  Firstly,  the 
passages  compared  do  not  afford  any  real  ground  for  assuming  the  existence 
of  any  such  thing  in  the  Greek  army  of  the  fifth  century  as  a  military  agora, 
and  this  is  in  agreement  with  the  silence  of  Xenophon  and  other  historians. 
Secondly,  in  the  passages  cited  an  agora  is  established  only  where  the  army 
is  on  such  terms  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  or  town  that  they  can  buy 
of  them,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Peloponnesians  at  Potidaea  (Thuc.  i.  62, 1), 
and  the  motive  for  holding  an  agora  outside  the  walls  there  was,  as  Arnold 
himself  points  out,  to  deprive  the  men  of  all  excuse  for  neglecting  their  posts 
by  straggling  into  the  friendly  town.  In  the  case  of  the  Athenians  before 
the  walls  of  Melos  all  motive  for  even  this  kind  of  agora  is  taken  away,  for 
not  only  have  they  no  intercourse  with  the  citizens,  but  they  have  the  whole 
country  in  their  own  hands.  Thirdly,  though  the  expression  iaeveyKcifMevoi 
does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  *  frumento  et  aliis  rebus  a  Meliis 
raptis  *  by  which  Duker  interprets  it,  the  possibility  is  not  excluded  that  part 
or  whole  of  the  corn  and  other  provisions  conveyed  into  the  city  by  the 
Melians  may  have  been  plundered  from  the  Athenian  camp  without  involving 
the  presupposition  that  the  words  of  Thucydides  refer  to  a  military  agora 
there.  Fourthly,  topographical  considerations  are  all  in  harmony  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage  as  referring  to  the  agora  of  the  Melians.^ 

Between  the  east  citadel  and  the  declivities  and  cliffs  that  descend  to 
the  gorge  below  is  the  only  fairly  level  and  easily  accessible  space  over  which 
a  road  from  the  interior  could  be  made  into  the  city.  The  road  and  the  gate 
we  have.  The  Athenian  watch  must  have  been  strongest  just  at  that  point 
where  they  thought  it  most  probable  the  Melians  would  attempt  a  sally, 
namely,  at  the  east  gate.  If  it  had  been  only  a  matter  of  getting  out  any 
way  the  Melians  could  possibly  have  managed  an  exit  at  the  precipitous 
parts  above  or  below,  where  the  watch  of  the  Athenians  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground  would  have  been  less  vigilant.  But  since  it  was  a  case  of  se- 
curing provisions  for  the  famishing  citizens  they  must  make  their  desperate 
venture  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  not  only  most  possible  to  secure 
these  but  to  convey  them  into  the  city.  This  was  at  the  east  gate,  where 
the  ground  is  level  and  in  direct  connection  through  the  high  road  with  the 
interior,  where  alone  for  Melians  and  Athenians  alike  provisions  were  to 
be  had. 

Our  Agofa  is  next  the  gate,  and  r&p  ^AdrjvaicDp  rov  irepireLylfTfiaTOf;  to 
Kara  rrjp  ar/opdv  is  just  where  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  requires  it  to  be. 

Duncan  Mackenzie. 


'  The  view  propounded  is  the  same  as  that      his  discussion  of  the  Melian  fortifications  in 
independently  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  in      the  BrUiah  School  AnnucU,  ii.  p.  81. 
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EXCAVATIONS  IN    CYPRUS  IN    1894. 


Early  in  1894  the  Committee  of  the  Cyprus  Exploration  Fund  offered 
the  small  balance  which  remained  from  the  excavations  of  1891,  to  the 
British  School  of  Archaeology  in  Athens,  for  use  in  Cyprus  if  possible.  As  a 
student  of  the  School  was  then  watching  the  excavations  which  were  being 
carried  on  at  Amathus  on  behalf  of  the  British  Museum,  this  sum  was  applied 
to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  several  small  excavations,  the  principal  object  of 
which  was  to  test  certain  theories  current  in  Cypriote  archaeology ;  though 
some  new  ground  was  broken  incidentally. 

Five  sites  were  examined  in  all ;  none  of  them  exhaustively,  but  all  with 
distinct  and  definite  result. 


I.— AGIA  PARASKEVI  {Nicosia  District) :  Bronze  Age  Necropolis. 

The  celebrated  Bronze  Age  Necropolis  which  occupies  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  S.W.  of  Nicosia  seemed  the  most  suitable  site  for  making  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  Bronze  Age  of  Cyprus,  and  for  verifying  previous 
observations,  with  a  view  to  the  re-organisation  of  the  Cyprus  Museum  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

Fourteen  tombs  were  opened  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  plateau,  half 
a  mile  north  of  the  Church  of  Agia  Paraskevi,  to  the  west  of  the  Lamaka 
road,  and  between  it  and  the  stone  quarries  in  the  direction  of  the  village  of 
Agii  Omologitades.  The  tombs  in  the  surface  of  this  part  of  the  plateau  were 
found  nearly  exhausted  by  Dr.  Ohnefalsch-Richter's  excavations  in  1883-4 : 
but  enough  evidence  was  collected  to  illustrate  the  general  character  of  the 
site.  Tomb  12,  as  explained  below,  was  an  intruder  of  Hellenistic  or  Graeco- 
Roman  date.  Similar  tombs  have  been  opened  on  the  low  hills  west  of  the 
road  to  Strobile  village. 

The  statistics  of  the  finds  may  be  expressed  diagrammatically  as 
follows : — 
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Register  No.  of  Tomb. 


2    3     9     6    11    7    14    5    8     4     1    10 


Red  Ware  plain  x    x 

relief  ornament    

incised  ornament 

Painted  A\Tiite  Ware  

Base-ring  Ware    

Black  Slip  Ware 

Painted  A\Tiite  Slip  Ware 

Silver  i 

Bronze  

Porcelain | 

Gold,  stone  bead,  iiguriue,  &c 

14  contained  horse-teeth. 


8  !  imitation. 


As  the  table  shows,  the  tombs  fall  into  two  classes :  those  in  which  only 
the  red  polished  vxire  ^  is  found,  and  those  which  contain,  in  addition,  black 
slip  ware,  painted  wares,  and  the  numerous  more  or  less  fancy  fabrics  which 
accompany  the  latter.  In  these  tombs  the  red  ware  is  almost  always  of 
inferior  style  and  fabric.  It  is  also  only  in  the  second  class  that  bronze — or 
rather  copper — implements  become  at  all  frequent.  The  following  tombs 
deserve  more  detailed  description. 

ToTnh  1  was  a  small  cave  about  3  ft.  square  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
plateau  overlooking  the  new  olive  plantation  towards  the  highroad  to 
Lamaka.  It  was  found  collapsed  through  the  weakening  of  the  roof  by 
surfece-weathering.  The  pottery  was  all  found,  much  broken,  at  a  depth 
of  about  3  ft.  from  the  present  surface :  it  comprised  red  tvare  of  a  coarse  and 
degenerate  kind,  of  inferior  clay,  ill-modelled,  covered  with  a  muddy  dark  led 
slip,  and  often  almost  unpolished :  one  fragmentary  bottle  of  better  fabric  had 
incised  ornamentation  of  concentric  semi-circles  applied  to  both  sides  of  a 
zone  of  parallel  lines :  also  one  specimen  of  Mack  slip  ware ;  and  a  number  of 
bowls,  flasks  and  tubular-spouted  bottles  of  painted  white  ware :  two  of  these 
were  fantastically  formed  in  the  shape  of  homed  animals.  There  were  no 
traces  of  bronze  weapons,  but  a  number  of  scraps  of  spiral  rings  of  silver-lead 
were  found,  much  corroded,  and  about  the  size  of  a  finger  ring.  Ashnwlean 
Museum, 

Tombs  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  9,  11,  contained  only  red  tOare;  with  the  exception  of 
one  fragment  of  basc^ring  ware  extracted  from  the  layer  of  crushed  pottery  in 
Tomib  4.     Tombs  9  and  13  had  been  already  rifled. 

Tomb  5  was  a  natural  cave  on  the  plateau,  of  which  a  large  part  of  the 


'  The  classification  of  the  native  pottery 
throughout  this  paper  is  that  adopted  in  the 
Cyprus  Museum  Catalogue  (Myres  and  Ohne- 
falsch-Richter,  Oxford,  1897),  where  the  fabrics 
in  question  are  described  and  discussed  in  detail ; 


and  in  the  Cypriote  collections  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum.  The  publication  of  this  Catalogue 
has  been  unexpectedly  delayed ;  but  the  refer- 
eucos  to  the  figures  in  the  text  will  identify  the 
various  fiabrics  sufficiently  well. 
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roof  (12  ft.  X  8  ft.)  had  fallen  in  irregularly,  and  lay  in  large  blocks  embedded 
in  the  debris.  The  tomb  however  was  already  partly  full  of  earth  when  the 
collapse  occurred,  and  some  of  the  smaller  vessels  were  unbroken.  It  contained 
many  broken  vessels  of  fine  red  ware,  with  ornament  incised  and  in  relief,  and 
much  painted  icare ;  a  black  clay  spindlewhorl,  two  bronze  pins  of  type  a,^ 
and  nine  porcelain  beads,  all  spherical  except  one  which  was  narrow  and 
spindle-shaped. 

To77ib  10  was  under  the  very  edge  of  the  plateau  some  distance  further 
west  again :  it  must  have  been  a  natural  cave  like  Tomhs  5  and  14.  The  roof 
had  collapsed,  but  the  same  layer  of  crushed  pottery  was  struck  at  about 
10  ft.  from  the  original  surface  by  two  independent  shafts.  It  contained  all 
varieties  of  red  v:are  (Fabr.  I.  1) ;  several  of  the  black  slip  ware  (Fabr.  I.  2) ; 
a  number  of  small  specimens  of  the  base-ring  ware  (Fabr.  I.  3),  including  one 
with  punctured  zig-zags,  which  perhaps  shew  the  influence  of  the  black  punctured 
ware  (Fabr.  I.  5 :  cf.  Kalopsida  Fig.  4.  1.  below)  a  small  plate  of  a  white  bast- 
ring  ware  (Fabr.  I.  4) ;  and  much  painted  white  ware  (Fabr.  II.  1),  with  frag- 
ments of  the  glossy  variety  (Fabr.  IF.  2) ;  and  of  the  hemispherical  bowls  with 
white  slip  (Fabr.  II.  3).  No  Mykenaean  vases  were  found,  though  fragments 
of  many  are  strewn  all  over  the  surface  of  this  part  of  the  plateau  ;  but  the 
late  date  of  the  tomb  is  attested  by  the  presence  of  one  of  the  double-cone- 
shaped  beads  of  soft  stone  ^  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Mykenaean  Age 
in  Cyprus,  and  continue  into  the  earlier  Graeco-Phoenician  Age. 

The  occurrence,  on  the  other  hand,  of  two  porcelain  beads  of  the  usual 
spherical  form  shows  the  persistence  in  Cyprus  of  this  class  of  imitations  of 
the  XII.  Dynasty  types. 

Bronze  was  represented  by  the  common  dagger  blades  of  type  7  (C.M.C. 
p.  53),  with  the  midrib  produced  into  a  hooked  tang  ;  by  a  number  of  plain 
pins  of  type  a  (id.);  an  awl  (CM.  571);  three  'spiral  earrings'  (CM.  623 
a.b.c.) ;  and  a  number  of  the  common  spiral  coils  of  thin  bronze  ribbon  (CM. 
625).  A  fragmentary  object  looked  at  first  sight  like  part  of  a  bow-fibula, 
but  was  more  probably  a  pin  with  coiled  eyelet  head,  (Type  8  C.M.C  598 
p.  54).  Of  silver  were  a  pin  like  those  of  bronze ;  a  ring  of  the  usual  unrefined 
silver-lead,  cf.  CM.  611-614  and  LaksfiA  tu  Riu  1  and  2,  below,  and  spiral- 
earrings  of  two  close  turns,  exactly  like  those  of  the  Graeco-Phoenician  Age 
(CM.  617,  cf.  4119  tf.).  The  latter  is  noteworthy,  and  so  far  as  I  know  unique 
from  a  tomb  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

Of  Gold  there  were  a  pair  of  funnel-shaped  objects  (CM.  4502)  with 
recurved  lip  at  the  wider  end,  which  in  spite  of  their  unusual  size,  are  almost 
certainly  the  setting  of  a  cylindrical  seal,  like  those  of  the  Babylonian  cylinder 
from  Dr.  Ohnefalsch-Richter  s  excavations  at  Agia  Paraskevi  (1885,  1),  which 
are    also    in    the    Cyprus  Museum.*      A   still   more    similar    mounting    is 


*  Cyprus  Museum  Catalogue,  p.  63.  Homer,  PI.  clxxi.  14  ;  cf.  C.M,C.  pp.  67,  134. 

*  Apparently  coarse  steatite:  v.  below,  Lak-  For  the  cylinder  itself  v,  K.B.H,  PI.  Ixx.  4  ; 
shd-lu-Ritk  4  and  LamaJca  Turabi  65.  Bezold,  ZeUschr,/.  Kcilinschr.  II.  (1886)  191- 

»  CM.  4601.     This  tomb-group  is  published  193. 
in  Ohuelalsch-Richter,  Kypros,  the  Bible,  and 
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published  in  Dr.  Ohnefalsch-Richter's  Kypros,  the  Bible,  and  ffcmier  PL  cxlvi. 
5.  B ;  but  in  this  latter  case,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  cylinder  itself  was 
not  found. 

A  Figurine  of  fairly  fine  clay,  but  of  the  rudest  known  Cypriote  fabric  ^ 
was  found  not  idi  from  the  gold  objects.  It  consists  of  a  flat  rectangular 
pellet  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  'sponge-rusk  *  biscuit,  with  the  nose  and  ears 
indicated  by  slight  projections ;  the  hair  by  a  row  of  small  curls  on  the  upper 
edge,  the  eyes  and  nostrils  by  punctured  dots,  and  the  arms  by  short  projec- 
tions from  the  longer  edges,  folded  forward  on  to  the  breast.     Fig.  1, 


Fio.  1.— PRIMITIVK  Figurine  Fig.  2.— Rkdwaue  Vase  from  Ag. 

FROM  Ag.  Paraskevi,  1894.  10.  ParasJcevi,  1894.  11. 

No  recognisable  human  bones  were  found,  except  four  well  preserved 
molar  teeth.     This  tomb  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Cyprus  Museicm, 

Tomb  11,  a  small  square  cave,  about  5  ft.  in  diameter,  on  the  slope  of  the 
N.E.  spur  of  the  site,  contained  only  red  ware  of  good  quality,  namely  two 
large  one-handled  bottles,  one  with  the  serpent-ornament  in  relief  on  the 
neck ;  two  large  milk  bowls,  one  with  a  tubular  spout  near  the  bottom,  to 
drain  off  the  skim-milk  from  under  the  cream ;  a  smaller  bowl,  funnel-like, 
but  with  unperforated  stem,  and  with  projections  on  the  rim ;  a  pear-shaped 
jug  pointed  below,  with  two  miniature  jugs  and  a  bowl  set  round  the  neck  on 
the  shoulder  (Fig.  2);  a  two-handled  vessel;  three  plain  bowls;  and  an 
incised  bottle  of  the  black  deoxidised  variety  of  the  red  UKire,  Ashmolcan 
Mvsetim. 

Tomb  12,  the  Graeco-Roman  tomb  above  mentioned,  was  a  surface  grave, 
and  contained  three  unpainted  vessels  of  Hellenistic  fabric  and  common  forms. 
(CM.  2159-61.)     Cypncs  Museum. 

'  CM.  462  (Type  I.  C.M.C.  pp.  27,  61).     Cf.  K.BM.  Ixxxvi,  cxlvi.  8  B,  clxxui.  20  f. 
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ToTiib  14  was  a  natural  cave,  some  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
and  south-west  of  Tonih  10:  the  entrance  had  been  artificially  enlarged,  and 
the  dromos  was  bath-shaped.  About  5  ft.  from  the  surface  and  2  ft.  from  the 
roof  of  the  cave  was  a  layer  of  bone  earth  about  a  foot  thick,  with  1  J.  ft.  of 
clean  earth  between  it  and  the  rock  floor.  The  bone  earth  yielded  several 
pieces  of  red  ivare  and  painted  ware;  and  several  horse  teeth  which  had  been 
used  as  burnishers,  probably  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fine  red  ware, 

II.— KALOPSIDA  {Famagusta  District) :  Bronze  Age  Site  and 

Necropolis. 

While  the  excavations  were  still  going  on  at  Ag.  Paraskevi,  a  report 
came  of  a  new  Bronze  Age  site  between  the  villages  of  Kalopsida  and  Kuklia 
on  the  high  road  between  Nicosia  and  Famagusta,  about  14  miles  from  the 
latter.  As  this  in  any  case  lay  far  east  of  any  Bronze  Age  site  then  known 
in  Cyprus,  leave  was  obtained  at  once  to  make  trial  excavations.  The  general 
results  of  a  week's  work  (April  17-23)  were  as  follows.  The  site  of  a  Bronze 
Age  settlement  was  discovered,  with  indications  of  a  pot  factory ;  *  and  the 
extensive  necropolis  was  shown  to  represent  at  least  two  distinct  periods  of 
the  Bronze  Age ;  (A)  the  earlier,  in  which  only  the  red  polished  ware  was  in 
use,  when  the  polished  surface  was  of  fine  texture  and  bright  colour,  and 
when  bronze  implements  were,  if  not  entirely  absent,  at  all  events  so  rare  as 
not  to  come  to  light  at  all  during  the  excavation :  (B)  the  later,  in  which 
the  red  ware  was  very  degenerate,  either  smeared  with  a  loose  dark  red 
pigment,  and  unpolished,  or,  when  polished,  left  of  the  natural  brown  colour 
of  the  clay ;  while  painted  pottery  and  bronze  implements  and  ornaments 
were  comparatively  common ;  and  foreign  importations,  and  native  imitations 
of  Egyptian  ornaments,  supply  a  date  mark,  which  is  not  demonstrably 
earlier  than  the  XII.  Dynasty,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  certainly  not  later 
than  the  XVIII.  Dynasty.  (C)  Finally,  on  the  denuded  surface  of  the 
necropolis,  though  not  in  any  undisturbed  tombs,  were  found  one  or  two 
fragments  of  characteristic  Mykenaean  pottery. 

The  Bronze  Age  Settlement. — The  high  road  after  leaving  Kuklia  village, 
runs  nearly  eastwards  to  Kalopsida,  skirting  the  limestone  plateau,  which  is 
here  invaded  by  a  southward  bay  of  the  marshes  of  the  Pidiks  river.  About 
a  mile  from  Kuklia  it  passes  a  deserted  farm  {Davd  Chifiih)  on  a  low  ridge 
between  two  small  streams.  The  necropolis  begins  on  the  moor  west  of  the 
first  of  these  streams.  The  next  ridge  east  of  the  chiflik  is  considerably 
higher,  and  is  cut  through  by  the  road  to  a  depth  of  10-12  ft.  In  this 
cutting  masses  of  broken  pottery  had  been  exposed ;  all  hand-made,  of  a  red 
or  brown  colour,  like  that  from  the  tombs,  and  for  the  most  part  very  rude. 
This  pottery  did  not  seem  to  come  from  tombs ;  but  lay  in  a  compact  mass 
among  loose  earth  and  stones,  some  of  which  seem  to  retain  a  wall-like 
arrangement.  What  made  it  clear  that  a  settlement  was  in  question,  was  a 
well-defined  layer  of  cockle  shells,  often  broken,  about  18  inches  from  the 
surface,  and  two  or  three  inches  thick ;   this  layer  could  be  traced  for  some 
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yards,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  cutting.  A  little  trenching  on  the  north  of 
the  road,  and  close  to  the  west  brow  of  the  ridge,  revealed  a  fragment  of  wall 
built  of  unwTought  stones  of  the  size  of  a  man's  head  and  under,  bound 
together  by  a  mud  cement  which  was  clearly  recognisable,  and  itself  full  of 
scraps  of  pottery.  Close  to  the  wall  were  found  (1)  the  upper  stone  of  a 
*  saddle  quern/  such  as  were  commonly  found  all  over  this  part  of  a  site ;  two 
loomweights  of  baked  clay,  one  (2)  roughly  conical,  transversely  perforated  at 
the  apex,  and  weighing  4  or  5  oz.,  (Fig.  4.  6,) ;  the  other  (3)  discoidal,  with  a 
small  hole  near  the  edge  like  one  from  JVwnft  32 ;  (4)  a  small  hand-made  jug 
with  pinched  lip  (Fig.  4. 9)  0035  m.  high,  of  light-coloured  clay,  but  unpainted, 
(5)  a  rude  clay  ladle  like  those  found  in  the  tombs  (e.g.  CM.  26).     (6-7)  Two 
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Fig.  3. — The  Neighboueuood  of  Kalopsida  :  Based  upon  the  trigonmneiricaX  Survey  of  Cyprus, 

and  drawn  by  B,  V.  Darbishirc, 

massive  but  well- worked  saucers  of  a  hai'd  crystalline  rock  (Fig.  4. 19) ;  one 
(7)  broken,  and  both  still  stained  with  a  red  pigment,  exactly  like  that  on  the 
red  pottery  from  the  tombs :  (8)  a  very  rude  saucer  or  crucible  of  coarse  clay, 
(Fig.  4.  20)  warped  by  excessive  firing,  with  its  rim  pinched  into  two  lips  like 
those  of  the  Graeco-Phoenician  lamps,  but  wider,  and  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
bowL     (9)  Fragments  of  fumace-slags. 

Hitherto  no  lamp  of  the  Graeco-Phoenician  type  has  been  found  in  any 
Bronze  Age  tomb  or  deposit  in  Cyprus,  and  though  there  is  a  temptation  to 
regard  this  object  (8)  as  a  Bronze  Age  lamp,  the  opposite  position  of  the  Ups, 
the  absence  of  any  smoke  stain  on  them,  the  overfii*ed  look  of  the  clay,  and 
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its  association  with  furnace-slags  combine  to  suggest  that  it  is  more  probably 
a  crucible ;  though  whether  for  metallurgy  or  for  porcelain-glazing  oannot  at 
present  be  determined.  But  the  only  Mykenaean  lamp  (if  it  be  one)  hitherto 
published  ^  has  the  lips  opposed  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion. 

The  red-stained  saucers  (6  =  Fig.  4.  19)  and  (7)  meanwhile,  and  the 
unpainted  jug  (4)  of  a  type  which  is  with  this  exception,  invariably  painted, 
make  it  clear  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  local  factory,  probably  both  of 
the  polished  red£ware,  and  of  the  painted  white  ware  found  in  the  tombs. 

The  Necropolis. — Tombs  had  been  already  opened  in  some  numbers,  and 
recently  (though  I  could  not  discover  by  whom),  on  the  ridge  west  of  the 


Fig.  4, — Kalopsida.  Various  Objects  from  the  Bronze  Age  Settlement  and  Necropolip. 

Ashmolcan  Museum, 

chiflik,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  high  road :  they  exist  also  on  the  ridge  where 
the  chiflik  stands,  and  are  very  frequent  round  the  site  of  the  Bronze  Age 
settlement.  East  of  the  settlement  the  ground  lies  very  low,  and  the 
limestone  cap  has  been  denuded  away,  leaving  a  great  basin  of  the  soft  sandy 
underlying  beds  exposed.  South  of  this  depression  the  two  table-topped 
hills  between  which  the  road  goes  appear  to  have  been  quite  unoccupied  at 
any  time;  but  on  the  mainland  of  the  plateau  to  the  S.W.  there  are 
numerous  well-preserved  tombs,  and  these  are  the  earliest  part  of  the 
necropolis;  which,  as  frequently  happens,  becomes  later  in  character  as  it 
approaches  the  actual  settlement.^ 

^  Tsountas   and  Manatt.      The  Mykenaean  '  Cf.  the  necropolis  of  Idalion  (K.B.H,  Plate 

Age.  1897.  Fig.  29,  80.  ii.)  and  of  Tamassos. 
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In  this  case,  however,  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  there  was  not  an  early 
shelter  or  building  of  some  kind  on  the  plateau  itself  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
furthest  tombs  noted  in  this  direction :  for  close  to  the  highest  point  of  a 
well-worn  short-cut  from  Kalopsida  towards  Vatili,  and  only  a  few  yards 
south  oi  site  A,  lie  several  large  unhewn  blocks  of  the  cap-limestone,  nearly 
in  a  straight  line,  running  at  a  considerable  angle  with  the  nearest  edge  of 
the  plateau-cap,  and  in  positions  into  which  they  could  hardly  have  fallen  by 
merely  breaking  loose  from  the  escarpment.  The  general  impression  was  that 
of  a  very  rude  temenos,  but  though  the  site  was  nearly  bare  of  soil,  no  pottery 
or  other  signs  of  occupation  were  visible  within  or  without  the  enclosure. 


Fio.  5. — Kalopsida.     Part  of  the  Contents  of  Tomd  11.     Cyprus  Afuseum, 


Site  A.  (Tombs  1-5.)  The  limestone  cap,  though  not  so  thick  as  on 
the  actual  plateau  eastwards,  is  firm  and  in  good  condition :  the  tombs  are  of 
the  usual  shaft-and-chamber  type,  fairly  regular  in  form,  and  at  a  depth  of 
6-8  ft.  from  floor  to  surface.  They  contained  nothing  but  polished  red  ware, 
usually  plain;  some  of  the  bowls  from  Tomb  3  had  notched  projections 
on  the  rim;  some  of  the  bottles  and  two-handled  vessels  had  relief 
ornaments  of  snakes,  crescents,  etc. ;  and  a  few  small  bottles  from  2.  3.  5.~had 
incised  ornaments.  The  clay  was  unusually  soft  and  soapy,  and  the  forms 
consequently  rude  and  heavy :  the  polished  surface  also  was  of  poorer  quality 
and  colour  than  at  Ag.  Paraskevi,  and  the  incised  ornament  less  sharply  cut ; 
the  white  filling  however  was  clearly  traceable.     A  peculiar  feature  of  the 
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red  ware,  both  here  and  on  the  later  sites,  was  that  the  globular  vessels 
almost  all  ended  below  in  a  blunt  spike,  as  if  to  mak6  them  stand  upright  like 
wine  amphorae  in  a  bed  of  mud  or  sand.  A  similar  nipple  occurs  very  rarely 
elsewhere :  e.g.  Cypr.  Mus.  59 ;  Berl.  Mus.  (Tamassos  (Lamberti)  1895.  xxxix. 
741) :  Ashm.  Mus.  (Cypr.  79) :  the  last-named  specimen  will  be  quoted  again 
below  (p.  145)  for  its  peculiar  punctured  ornamentation.  Compare  also  the 
vase  from  Tell-el-Hesy :  Bliss,  Momui  of  Many  Cities,  PI.  3,  No.  83. 

Tomb  5  produced  two  objects  which  deserve  special  mention.  One  was 
a  small  krater-like  vessel  which  had  formed  part  of  a  ring-vase  like  Cypr. 
Mus.  225-27  ^ :  such  ring-vases  are  not  common,  but  seem  to  be  confined,  in 
the  Bronze  Age,  to  the  earliest  tombs :  and  consequently  their  correspondence 
with  similar  forms  among  the  Libyan  red-ware  from  Ballas  and  Naqada  *  is 
the  more  noteworthy,  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  very  similar  fabrics  of 
Libya  and  Cyprus  are  closely  related.^ 

The  other  object  is  a  slab  o( polished  red  xvare,  of  about  the  thickness  of 
a  Roman  brick,  bent  at  a  right  angle,  so  as  to  form  a  base  and  upright  back  : 
the  latter  is  imperfect  above,  but  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  four 
shallow  panels.  Whether  this  was  a  primitive  shrine,  or  a  copy  of  some 
piece  of  furniture,  is  not  clear. 

SUe  B  {Tombs  6-19)  lay  about  50  yards  north  of  A,  in  the  direction  of 
the  road,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  eroded  hollow  already  mentioned.  From  the 
extreme  east  of  this  site  (Tomb  11)  westward  and  northward  as  far  as  the 
settlement  in  SUe  G  the  comland  area  has  been  much  denuded  by  the  action 
of  the  weather  and  almost  all  the  limestone  cap  has  been  removed;  the  surface 
was  strewn  with  fragments  of  various  kinds  of  Bronze  Age  pottery,  spindle- 
whorls,  and  broken  saddle-querns ;  all  the  tombs  had  collapsed,  often  shatter- 
ing the  pottery,  and  many  of  them  were  found  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
eroded  slope. 

Site  C  {Tombs  20-28 :  32)  included  the  whole  east  and  north  brow  of  the 
ridge  on  which  the  settlement  site  was  exposed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
road  the  east  face  was  much  washed  away  by  the  rains,  and  the  muddy  slope 
was  strewn  with  fragments  of  red  ware  and  painted  white  ware:  one  small 
tomb  (32),  containing  only  red  ware  and  a  discoidal  loomweight  (like  No.  3 
from  the  settlement  but  larger),  was  found  close  below  the  turf  at  the  north 
end  of  this  area.  The  tombs,  as  on  Site  B  were  all  filled  with  earth,  and  had 
apparently  collapsed,  as  most  of  the  pottery  was  found  broken  and  mixed  with 
fragments  of  crushed  limestone. 

Site  D  was  on  the  ridge  west  of  the  chiflik  on  the  borders  of  a  deserted 
vineyard :  the  tombs  had  mostly  been  rifled,  and  only  one  fresh  one  (29)  was 
opened.  It  was  about  7  ft.  down,  untouched,  with  the -door  in  place.  The 
lintel  of  the  doorway  was  as  usual  level  with  the  roof  and  the  floor  sunken 
some  feet  below  the  sill.     The  tomb  was  about  half  full  of  earth,  but  yielded 

*  Cf.  early  Graeco-Phoenician  sp.  from  Ama-  ^  Petrio,  Ballaa  Naqada,  PI.  xxvi.  and  speti- 

thu8.   1894.   286  (Brit.  Mus);  K.B.JI.  cxlix.  mens  in  Ashm.  Mus. 

16  e;   Dummler,  MUth.  Ath.  xi.  209,  Beilage  »  Cf.  C.AT.C.  Introd.  pp.  16,  17. 
iii.  1. 
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only  one  plain  bowl  of  red  ware,  and  a  number  of  porcelain  beads  of  the  usual 
spherical  type. 

Site  E  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  and  a  little  south-west  of  the 
chiflik.  Only  two  tombs  were  opened  here  (30-31)  but  nothing  was  got  out, 
as  the  earth  vrith  which  they  were  filled  was  compactly  cemented  together  by 
infiltration  of  lime  from  above.  They  served  however  to  indicate  the  ex- 
tension of  the  necropolis  in  this  direction. 

The  tombs  on  Sites  B  C  D  E  bore  a  totally  different  complexion  from 
those  of  Site  A  as  the  analysis  appended  will  show.  None  of  the  fine  polished 
red  ware  was  found  at  all ;  but  in  its  place  several  coarse  and  degenerate 


Necropolis. 
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D    E 
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*  Horse-bones.  f  Human  skulls. 

N.B. — C  26  has  been  intercalated  in  SiU  B  to  bring  together  the  throe  examples  of  the  Black 
Punctured  Ware, 


fabrics ;  of  these  the  principal  were  {a)  a  fairly  well  modelled  and  polished 
brown  or  yellowish  ware,  often  found  by  itself,  and  differing  from  the  older  red 
ware  mainly  in  the  poverty  of  its  forms,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  definitely  red 
surface-pigment ;  {h)  a  very  coarse  and  rude  fabric  of  unlevigated  clay,  covered 
with  finger  marks  and  bruises,  ajid  quite  unpolished,  but  smeared  or  drenched 
with  a  muddy  red  slip  ^ :  t^^e  vessels  of  this  ware  were  usually  diminutive 
bottles  and  jugs,  and  werjglfound  associated  with  painted  pottery.     They  may 


/  1  Fig.  4,  25.^',  Fig.  5,  18-2 
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probably  be  regarded  as  the  last  degenerate  representatives  of  the  polished  red 
ware,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  debased  red  ware  of  some  of  the  tombs 
from  Ag.  Paraskevi  (v.  above  p.  135). 

These  sites  were  also  clearly  marked  oflf  from  Site  A  by  the  presence  of 
bronze  implements  in  a  number  of  the  tombsj  all,  of  the  types  usual  in 
the  Cypriote  Bronze  Age,  with  the  exception  of  the  long  small-headed  pins 
(Fig.  4. 1^.)  encased  in  a  spiral  of  thin  bronze  ribbon,  which  apparently  have  not 
been  noticed  before.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  mushroom-headed  pin,  with  a  hole 
half-way  down  the  shaft,  is  entirely  absent ;  which  confirms  the  impression 
that  this  type  is  comparatively  late  in  Cyprus,  and  that  the  tombs  in  question 
are  prior  to  the  stage  at  which  it  appears.  One  ring  of  unrefined  silver  lead, 
of  the  usual  type  (cf.  Ag.  Par.  1894.  10,  above)  was  found  in  Tomb  11,  and 
the  small  soft  whetstones  (Fig.  4. 13)  in  Tombs  8,  11,  14. 

Besides  red  ware  and  bronze  implements,  several  subsidiary  types  of 
pottery  were  found  on  sites  B  and  C.  The  common  painted  white  ware  (Fab. 
II.  1,  Cypr.  Mus.  Cat.  p.  38  ^ )  was  fairly  frequent,  but  never  of  good  quality : 
the  character  of  the  clay  indicated  that  it  was  derived  from  a  bed  closely 
resembling  that  now  worked  by  the  potters  of  Varoshi  (Famagusta) ;  it  is 
coarser  and  more  gritty  than  that  of  Ag.  Paraskevi,  and  was  frequently  underfired, 
so  that  it  retains  its  natural  greenish  tint.  The  vessels  are  clumsily  modelled, 
and  the  painted  ornament  is  simpler,  and  more  coarsely  applied,  in  a  very  poor, 
dilute,  and  loosely  adherent  pigment  of  the  usual  native  umber.  A  few  fr^- 
ments  of  the  polished  painted  white  ware  (Fabr.  II.  2,  C.M.C.  p.  38)  were 
found  on  the  surface,  and  jn  Tombs  9,  22,  27.  It  is  here  an  importation,  pro- 
bably from  the  neighbourhood  of  Agia  Paraskevi,  and  indicates  that  these 
tombs  are  among  the  later  of  the  series ;  which  in  the  case  of  Tomb  9  is  clear 
from  other  considerations  also. 

The  leather-like  black  or  brown  base-ring  ware  (Fabr.  I.  3,  C.M.C.  p.  37) 
does  not  occur  at  all,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  one  native  imitation;  (Fig. 
4.  i.)  which  again  indicates  an  early  date  for  the  whole  necropolis,  as  this  fabric 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  use  in  Cyprus  much  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Mykenaean  vases  with  which  it  is  usually  associated.  But  the  group  of 
fabrics  which  I  have  called  white  ware  with  hose-ring  (Fabr.  1,  4,  C.M.C.  p. 
37)  is  represented  by  two  characteristic  varieties  ;  {a)  plates,  and  deeper  bowls 
with  vertical  sides,  of  a  hard  and  gritty,  very  white,  and  often  overfired  clay, 
well  turned,  apparently  by  hand,  but  with  close  resemblance  to  wheel-made, 
and  still  more  to  bronze  types;  (from  Tombs  11,  17);^  (V)  oenochoae  with 
distinct  foot,  ovoid  body  with  angular  shoulder  and  slender  neck  like  a 
lekythos,  of  a  greyTs1i>Qr  even  blackish  clay,  with  many  micaceous  particles ; 
wholly  devoid  of  ornament,  but  covered  originally  with  a  thin,  almost  lustrous, 
slip  of  darker  colour  than  the  clay  (Tombs  9, 11);^  the  one  specimen  which  has 


*  The  spiral  marks  on  the  lower  part  of  shaft  '  Fig.  5,  J?.  4.  14,17  \  Fig.  5,  1-5.  10.  13-17, 

of  the  eyelet-pin  published  by  Dr.   Diimmler,  ^6-7, 

MiUh,  Alh.  xi.  209,  Beilage  i.  16,  are  narrower,  ^  Fig.  4. 16.  26. 

and  look  more  like  the  remains  of  the  thread  by  *  Fig.  4^  SI ;  Fig.  6.  8, 
which  the  pin  was  secured. 
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the  neck  perfect  has  a  delicately  modelled  lip,  and  might  easily  be  taken  for  a 
local  imitation  of  an  Attic  vase  of  good  period.  This  type  suggested  to  the 
local  potters  an  imitation  in  painted  while  itKire,  of  which  a  specimen  is  pre- 
served in  Tomb  11,  ornamented  with  an  eye  on  each  side  of  the  lip,  and  with 
panels,  each  enclosing  a  snake-like  object,  round  the  body :  Fig.  4.  S2.  The 
only  specimen  which  I  have  seen,  which  can  be  compared  with  this  vase,  is  in 
the  Turin  Museum ;  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Gen.  L.  P.  di  Cesnola,  with 
the  locality  Throni,  which  remains  to  be  identified,  but  is  somewhere  in 
this  part  of  Cyprus. 

The  last-named  fabric  (b)  cannot  be  entirely  dissociated  from  the  black 
punctured  tcare(FahT.  L  5,  C.M.C.  p.  37—8)  of  which  the  examples  from  Tombs 
11, 13,  26,  now  to  be  described,^  are  among  the  first  found  in  Cyprus.  The 
clay  is  quite  black,  and  rather  finely  levigated;  it  is  usually  sofb,  with  a 
smooth  lustrous  suriace  like  that  of  the  red  vxire\  but  when  overfired  it  turns 
to  a  purple-brown  colour  and  becomes  harder ;  but  there  is  always  a  tendency 
for  a  surfiuje  to  flake  oflF  with  long  exposure.  The  commonest  form  is  a  small 
lekythos  or  aryballos  on  a  narrow  button-like  foot,  with  depressed  body,  and  a 
short  neck  with  swollen  rim,  and  without  Up.  The  only  ornament  is  composed 
of  punctured  dots,  either  irregularly  all  over  the  shoulder,  or  in  oblique  lines, 
or  confined  within  triangular  and  other  geometrical  areas.  This  punctured 
ornamentation  is  occasionally  imitated  in  red  ware  (Ashm.  Mus.  Cypr.  79)  and  in 
a  variety  of  base-ring  ware  (Ag.  Paraskevi,  1894, 10,  v.  above  p.  142  and  CM.  C.  p. 
57.)  This  fabric  has  been  since  foimd  by  Dr.  Ohnefalsch-Richter  at  Nikolides 
near  Dali  (Excavations  of  1894.  Tomb  6 ;  BerL  Mus. ;  to  be  published  in  a 
forthcoming  work  'Tamassos  und  Idalion');  and  a  specimen  from  Cyprus, 
acquired  earlier,  but  without  locality,  is  in  the  British  Museum  (A  73-4).^ 
But  it  was  already  known  from  a  probably  Bronze  Age  tomb  at  Beth  Saour  in 
S.  Palestine ;  ^  and  as  a  rare  type  of  intrusive  pottery  on  the  XII.  Dynasty  site 
at  Kahun  (now  in  Brit.  Mus.  &c. :  Petrie,  Kahun,  PI.  XXVII.  199.  Illahun,  PI.  I. 
202,  JMJS.  XI.  PI.  XIV.  9)  and  elsewhere  in  Egypt.  A  magnificent  specimen 
with  recurring  spirals,  and  with  all  the  incisions  filled  with  a  white  chalky 
substance,  acquired  by  Qreville  Chester,  in  Egypt  but  without  locality,  is  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum;  and  another  from  'Upper  Egypt'  and  the  same 
collector,  is  in  the  British  Museum  (1891/6/23.)  Others,  more  closely 
analogous  to  the  Cypriote  examples,  were  found  in  graves  which  appeared  to 
be  of  XIL-XIIL  Dynasty  date,  at  Tell-el-Yahudiyeh,*  Khat'aneh*^  and  El 
Rotab.*  One  from  Khat'aneh  (I.e.  PI.  XIX.  15)  is  without  punctured  ornament, 
and  recalls  vases  from  Tell-el-Hesy/  which  appear,  from  the  drawings  published 
by  Dr.  Bliss,  to  be  of  the  same  fabric,  and  are  of  nearly  the  same  shape  as  the 
example  from  Beth  Saour,  and  one  of  those  from  Khat*aneh.    Two  other 

1  Fig,  4.  S3.  £4  ;  Fig.  5.  6.  7.  »  Oniaa,   PI.   xix.  1-9^  15-17.     Cf.  Goshm, 

'  The  sp.  figured  in  Murray,  Haridhoole  of      p.  21. 

Cheek  Archaeology,  PI.  i.  8.  •  Brit.  Mus.  Inv.  27471-8.     Goshen,  p.  21. 

5  Brit.  Mus.  1876/2/28/2,  two  specimens.  ^  Bliss,  Mound  qf  Many  Cities,  PI.  8,  Nos. 

*  Eg.  ExpL  Fund  Memoirs.  Onias,  p.  56,  89,  90. 
PL  xL  1,  2,  8. 
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specimens  in  the  British  Museum  ^  were  acquired  from  Egjrpt,  but  without 
exact  locality.  Finally,  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens,*^  is  a  globular 
vessel  of  greenish  clay  with  black  slip,  ornamented  with  punctured  areas 


confined  by  incised  lines  thus  j^-^ij^i^ \-^^^  ^  >  t^®  i^^ck  is  unfortunately 


broken,  and  the  provenience  is  uncertain.  Similar  black  fabrics  with  white- 
filled  punctured  ornaments  have  been  found,  as  native  manufactures,  in  Libyan 
graves  at  Ballas  and  Naqada  in  Upper  Egypt  *  and  at  Ciempozuelos  in  Spain 
(Petrie,  B-N.  pp.  38,  63.  Bol.  R.  Acad.  Hist.  Madrid  XXV.  p.  436-450. 
PI.  IV.,  v.,  XII.) ;  but  these  parallels  are  not  very  close,  the  clays  are  quite 
distinct,  and  the  forms  entirely  diflferent. 

The  fabric  in  question  is  probably  not  Cypriote,  but  belongs  rather  to  the 
South-Palestinian  area.  As  it  has  not  been  found  at  all  on  XVIII.  Dynasty  sites 
in  Egypt,  or  in  association  with  Mykeuaean  importations  there  or  elsewhere,  and 
as  all  the  dated  specimens  known  are  from  XII.  or  XII.— XIII.  Dynasty  sites, 
it  is  probably  fair  to  regard  the  specimens  from  Kalopsida  as  evidence  for  a 
pre-Mykenaean  date  for  this  necropolis,  and  as  afibrding  at  least  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  a  XII.  Dynasty  date. 

This  presumption  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  porcelain  beads 
which  were  found  in  Tombs  11,  14,  26,  29,  (twice,  it  will  be  noted,  in  11  and 
26,  in  company  with  specimens  of  this  black  punctured  ware),  and  are  of  a  type 
which  is  commonly  found  in  a  certain  class  of  Bronze  Age  tombs  at  Ag. 
Paraskevi  and  elsewhere.*  This  type  is  almost  identical,  in  its  spherical 
form,  friable  white  paste,  and  thin  and  very  pale  bluish  or  greenish  glaze,  with 
a  characteristic  XII.  Dynasty  type  of  Egyptian  bead,  and  is  frequently  found 
in  Cyprus  associated  with  other  types  equally  characteristic  of  the  .XII. 
Dynasty ;  but  not  with  any  types  characteristic  of  any  later  Dynasty.  This 
certainly  points  to  intercourse  between  Cyprus  and  Egypt  under  the  XII. 
Dynasty,  for  though  many  of  the  Cypriote  specimens  may  be  native  imitations 
made  in  Cyprus  at  a  later  date,  the  types  themselves  can  hardly  have  been 
introduced,  unmixed  with  later  forms,  except  under  or  immediately  after  the 
XII,  Dynasty.  And  in  this  instance,  at  Kalopsida,  the  combined  occurrences 
of  the  porcelain  beads  and  the  black  punctured  vxire  seem  greatly  to  increase 
the  probability  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  stage  of  the  Cypriote  Bronze  Age 
which  must  be  dated  well  before  the  beginning  of  Mykenaean  influence 
in  Cyprus,  (and  this,  as  the  results  from  Laksh^  tu  Ri\i  show,  was  itself  fairly 
early  in  the  Mykenaean  Age);  and  probably,  on  the  commonly  accepted 
reckoning,  close  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  thousand  years  B.C. 

Bones,  human,  or  other,  were  as  usual  very  badly  preserved  at  Kalopsida. 
Tomb  28  contained  a  thick  layer  of  unbumt  bones,  apparently  all  human,  from 
which  three  skulls  were  extracted ;  one  however  fell  to  pieces  at  once,  and  the 
other  two,  being  in  too  fragile  a  state  for  transport  to  England,  were  deposited 

*  Inv.  4806  a,  20849.  *  Ag.  Paraskevi,  1894,  10  (C.M.C.  680,  pp. 
'  No.  115  =  Inv.  2101.                                        65,  57,  ct  above,  p.  186) ;  Episkopi  (Eurion) 

•  Petrio,  BaOaa-Naqada,  PI.  xxx,  1895,  85  {C.M.C.  p.  181). 
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temporarily  in  the  Cyprus  Museum.  Their  general  form  resembled  that  of 
the  early  Graeco-Phoenician  skulls  from  Amathus,  now,  after  many  mishaps,  in 
the  University  Museum  at  Oxford.  Tomb  9  contained  part  of  a  human  jaw, 
also  in  very  bad  condition,  and  several  horse  bones ;  among  them  horfe- 
teeth  which  were  much  worn  on  one  of  the  long  sides  :  they  had  been  used 
apparently  as  polishers,  probably  for  the  red  wart  pottery.^ 


ni. — ^LAKSHA  TU  RIT)  {Lamaka  Distrid) :  Late  Bronze  Age  Necro- 
polis WITH  Mykenaean  Vases. 

During  the  excavation  at  Old  Lamaka  (IV.  below)  news  was  brought  of 
a  casual  find  of  Bronze  Age  potsherds  on  the  surface,  about  two  miles  from 
Lamaka.  The  site  is  on  the  E.  edge  of  the  marshy  depression  which  drains 
towards  the  Salt  Lake  by  the  stream  which  passes  under  the  eastern  arches 
of  the  Lamaka  aqueduct,  and  is  diverted  from  the  Salt  Lake  into  the  canal 
which  passes  the  Church  of  St.  George- in-the-Distance  C^J'  ^^dpyio^;  6 
'MaKpif^).  This  hollow  extends  as  far  as  Eato  Vlakhos  Chiflik,  where  it  is 
bounded  by  the  corresponding  plateau  of  the  Pasha  Chiflik  and  the  village  of 
Dromolaksha:  a  northern  arm  of  the  same  depression  neaiiy  reaches  the 
Nicosia  road  at  the  fourth  milestone  from  Lamaka.  The  bridle  path  from 
Lamaka  to  Ealo  Khorio  descends  sharply  into  this  hollow  about  twenty 
minutes  walk  frx)m  its  parting  from  the  Nicosia  road,  and  this  part  of  the 
edge  of  the  plateau  seems  to  be  known  as  the  Kare/Sa  ('  descent ')  tov  /eaXot) 
Xf>^piov.  But  as  Kalo  Khorio  is  on  the  frirther  side  of  the  depression,  which 
is  itself  known  as  the  Aa^icL  (*  hollow ')  tov  T/ov  and  as  this  latter  name 
was  generally  adopted  by  the  men  during  and  after  the  work,  I  have  preferred 
to  let  it  pass  current  as  the  name  of  the  site  on  the  £.  slope.^  A  peasant 
represented  himself  as  owner  of  the  site,  and  gave  leave  to  excavate ;  but 
before  the  work  was  far  advanced,  the  representative  of  a  M.  Zarifi  living  in 
Constantinople  put  in  a  counter  claim,  and  prohibited  excavation.  By  this 
time,  however,  the  character  of  the  site  was  evident,  and  it  was  enough  to 
clear  and  close  the  tombs  which  were  already  open ;  all  on  the  strip  of  j  waste 
land  along  the  actual  brow  of  the  hollow.  So  far  as  could  then  be  seen,  the 
ploughed  land  had  never  been  disturbed ;  but  in  the  succeeding  weeks  the 
whole  of  that  edge  of  the  Zarifi  estate  was  honey-combed  with  illicit  digging, 
which  the  Government  was  apparently  unable  to  prevent.  By  this  time  the 
site  is  probably  ruined. 

Tombs  are  apparently  abundant  also  near  Kato  Vlakhos  Chiflik  and 
again  at  Agi  Anna,  which  lies  about  half  way  between  this  and  Alambra,  and 
commands  the  valley  route  from  the  lowlands  of  Lamaka,  Kiti,  and  Zarukas, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dali.    But  neither  of  these  necropoleis  has  been 

^  In  ELalymnoe,  where  a  rough  kind  of  polished      one  side  polished  by  such  usage,  were  common, 
red  ware  is  bUU  produced,  smooth  pebbles  are      on  the  surface,  at  Kalopsida. 
used  for  this  purpose ;  a  similar  ware  is  made  in         '  It  is  marked  L  on  the  map  of  Lamaka  and 
KhioB ;  pebbles^  also,  of  crystalline  rock,  with      the  neighbourhood.  Fig.  6. 

L  2 
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properly  examined,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  only  earlier  hint  of  a  Bronze  Age 
necropolis  at  or  near  Larnaka  is  afforded  by  a  number  of  hemispherical  bowls 
of  white  slip  ware  (II.  4)  labelled  *  Kition '  in  the  collection  presented  by 
General  L.  P.  di  Cesnola  to  the  Turin  Museum.  These  bowls,  as  will  be  seen 
below,  were  abundant  in  one  of  the  five  tombs  opened  in  1894,  at  Lakshk  tu 
Riu.  A  fragment  of  another  such  bowl,  and  one  scrap  of  Mykenaean  ware 
were  found,  almost  on  the  surface,  on  the  Turabi  site,  and  may  have  come 
from  earlier  operations  at  Lakshi. 

At  Laksh^  tu  Rii  the  limestone  cap  is  about  three  feet  thick,  brecciated, 
and  in  good  condition.  The  tombs  closely  resemble  those  of  Ag.  Paraskevi ; 
Tombs  1  and  5  were  dome-shaped  with  the  opening  at  one  side  of  the  apex 
(c£  KJS.H,  clxxii.  17,  18),  and  the  dromos  short  and  bath-ahaped  as  at  Ag, 
Paraskevi. 

Tomb  1  showed  clearly,  on  the  sides  and  roof,  the  marks  ot  the 
hewing  tool  of  its  maker ;  which  had  two  cutting  edges,  the  one  adze-like, 
the  other  a  blunt  point ;  exactly  like  those  of  the  modem  Kovairo,  This 
tomb  had  also  a  series  of  long  shallow  niches  arranged  round  the  sides,  in 
which  a  number  of  the  smaller  vases  were  found  lying.  The  floor  was 
covered  by  a  large  talvs  of  earth  which  had  crept  in  between  the  decayed 
door-jambs  and  the  door-stone,  which  was  still  in  situ.  It  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  plain  red  ware  of  fair  quality,  and  a  few  specimens  of  incised  red 
ware  of  a  dark-tinted,  probably  local  fabric  ^ ;  a  number  of  well  made  vessels 
of  painted  white  ware  (CM.  360  and  Ashm.  Mus.),  and  an  unusually  large 
series  of  bronze  implements  and  ornaments ;  two  axeheads  (CM.  503.  and 
Ashm.  Mus.) ;  four  daggers  with  handle-rivets  (CM,  Type  a  5.  21-2.  and 
Ashm.  Mus.)  ;  one  dagger  with  hooked  tang  (Ashm.  Mus.  cf.  CM.  Type  7)  ; 
one  of  the  eyelet  pins  with  large  head  (Ashm.  Mus.  c£  CM.  694-8) ;  four 
beads  of  bronze  ribbon,  spirally  coiled  (CM.  626.  and  Ashm.  Mus.) ;  four 
spiral  rings  of  bronze  (CM.  624.  and  Ashm.  Mus.) ;  and  a  concave  disc  or 
shallow  bowl  of  thin  sheet  bronze,  ornamented  by  four  small  circles  stamped 
from  the  outside  (Ashm.  Mus.)  ;  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  clear,  as  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  published.  Several  rings  of  unrefined  silver-lead 
(CM.  615),  like  the  bronze  rings,  and  an  unrecognisable  fragment  of  silver, 
complete  the  list  of  metallic  objects.  Three  clay  spindlewhorls  of  incised 
red  ware  were  also  found ;  and  two  perforated  stone  mace-heads  or  spindle- 
whorls like  those  from  Kalopsida  (p.  142).  This  tomb  group  is  in  Ashm.  Mus, 
except  the  spp.  noted  in  CM. 

Tomb  2  lay  on  a  small  spur  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  path, 
and  feced  north.  It  measured  6  ft.  x  4  ft.  X  4  ft.,  was  cut  obliquely  to  the 
right  of  the  door,  and  was  full  of  earth.  Its  contents  resembled  those  of 
Tombl — bowls  of  red  ware;  several  vases  of  painted  ware  (CM.  330);  a 
dagger  (CM.  523),  two  pairs  of  tweezers  (CM.  602-3) ;  three  silver  rings 


^  These  forms  were  characteristic  of  the  black      but  the  clay  in  this  instance  was  dark  red  all 
slip  tpore,  which  frequently  oxidises  and  turns      through, 
red  with  ill-regukted  firing.    Cf.  CM.  203-5 : 
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Kia.  6. — The  Neighbourhood  of  Labnaka.     Based  upon  the  Trtgmumetrical  Survey  of  Cyprus  and 
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like  those  fix)m  Torrib  1,  but  found  linked  into  a  chain  (CM.  616) ;  and  a 
similar  perforated  stone  (CM.  663).  The  occurrence  of  a  chain  of  rings  in 
a  Bronze  Age  tomb  is,  I  believe,  unprecedented,  though  the  abundance  of  the 
rude  rings  in  many  cases  had  long  made  it  probable  that  such  chains  were  in 
use.     Cyprus  Museum,    CM.C  p.  58. 

Torrib  3,  near  the  last  named,  was  a  large,  perhaps  partly  natural  cave* 
which  had  fallen  in.  It  3rielded  very  similar  plain  and  incised  red  ware,  and 
painted  ware ;  and  a  bronze  spike  or  awl  about  7  inches  long.  (CM.  565). 
Cyprus  Museum.    CM.C  p.  58. 

Tonib  5,  a  small  collapsed  tomb,  near  the  last  named,  produced  red  ware 
9i,xi^  painted  ware  (e.g.  CM.  345),  and  two  perforated  stones.  (CM.  651,  660). 
Cyprus  Museum.     CM.C  p.  58. 

Tomb  4  was  of  *  beehive '  shape,  like  Tomb  1,  and  of  about  the  same  size 
but  without  the  niches :  but  its  contents  were  almost  wholly  different,  and  so 
abundant  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  depart  from  the  usual  practice,  and 


Fig.  7.— Laksha  tu  Riu  :  Part  of  the  Contents  of  Tomb  4  ;  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 

to  divide  the  group  between  the  Ashmolean  and  the  Cyprus  Museum  :  some 
duplicates  also  are  in  the  Pitt-Eivers  Museum,  Oxford.  Bed  ware  was  absent, 
and  the  ordinary  painted  white  ware  was  only  represented  by  a  single  bowl  of 
unique  form,  obviously  an  imitation  of  the  following  type,  of  which  25 
examples  were  found.  This  type  is  the  painted  ware  with  white  slip 
(CM.C  Fabr.  II.  4.  p.  39  =  the  '  Agia  Paraskevi  ware'  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Walters 
in  his  report  on  Kurion :  id.  p.  181)  which,  though  probably  made  in  Cyprus, 
has  a  wide  range  of  distribution,  from  Hissarlik,  Athens,  and  Thera,  to  Egypt 
and  S.  Palestine.^  Only  the  common  hemispherical  bowls  however  were 
represented,  and  none  with  any  specially  elaborate  ornament. 

The  base-rinff  ware  (Fabr.  I.  3.  CM.C.  p.  37  reff.  Fig.  7.  3-6.  U :  8. 1-7), 
which  has  an  even  wider  distribution,  was  abundant,  and  mostly  of  the  white 

*  Fig.  7.  n.  IS.  25 :  8.  8,  9.  11-18.     Cf.  references  in  CM.C.  p.  89. 
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painted  variety;^  but  one  jiig  had  the  characteristic  relief  ornament  of 
divergent  spiral  scrolls  on  the  body,*  and  all  showed  clearly  the  double  rims 
and  bases,  and  the  indented  seam  patterns  which  suggest  that  this  ware 
derives  from  a  leathern  prototype.  The  common  conical  bowls,  and  both 
types  of  the  one-handled  jug  were  represented :  a  hemispherical  cup  on  a 
high  foot,  with  white  binding  pattern  outside,'  is  a  new  form,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Four  Mykenaean  vases  confirm  the  impression  of  date  conveyed  by  the 
preceding  fisibrics:  three*  are  'pyriform  vases'  =  'stamnoi,'  with  three  small 
handles  and  a  simple  lattice  ornament  (replacing  the  characteristic    scale 


Fig.  8. — Laksha  tu  Riu  ;  Part  of  the  Contents  of  Tomb  4  ;  in  the  Cyprus  Museum, 

pattern)  on  the  shoulder;  the  fourth  ^  is  a  fine  pyriform  'bugelkanne'  '  =  pseudo- 
amphora  *  with  a  characteristic  flower-pattern  of  the  finest  style.  Two  large 
unpainted  kraters*  of  coarse  white  ware  (whether  hand-  or  wheel-made,  is  not 
clear)  also  show  Mykenaean  influence :  a  coarse  jug  with  slightly  pinched  lip^ 
corresponds  with  a  type  which  is  common  in  the  coeval  necropolis  at  Nikolides 
near  Dali ;  and  a  small  pear-shaped  jug  of  yellow  clay,  hand-made  but  shaped 
outside  with  a  knife  to  a  point  below,®  resembles  a  vessel  from  Nikolides  (1894 
V.  161,  Berlin  Museum),  and  others  from  Enkomi  (1896,  4,  C.M.C.  p.  183,  cf. 

1  Cf.  Brit  Mas.  A.  121.  *  Fig.  7,  i.  9 :  8.  10. 

«  I'ig.  7.  6,  *  Fig.  7.  11,  «  Fig.  7.  8. 

»  Ash.  Mus.  (Cypr.  114),  shattered  in  transit,  '  Fig.  7.  7.  »  Yig,  7.  10, 

^nd  not  included  in  the  photograj)h. 
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Brit.  Mus.);  and,  still  more  closely,  a  small  vase  from  Tell-el-Hesy,  figured 
by  Bliss,  MmTvd  of  Many  Cities,  p.  87,  Fig.  174. 

No  bronze  or  silver  objects  were  recovered  from  this  tomb;  and,  of 
ornaments,  only  three  small  stone  beads  (CM.  709-10  =  Fig.  8  between  9  and 
10)  of  the  double  cone  type,  which,  though  it  begins  in  the  Mykenaean 
Age  of  Cyprus  (cf.  Kurion  1895,  Brit.  Mus.  96/2/1/76-7),  is  equally  charac- 
teristic of  the  earliest  stages  of  the  Qraeco-Phoenician  with  well-bowed 
fibulae :  e.g,  Amathtcs  1894,  201,  286  (Brit.  Mus.):  LamaJca  Turabi  55  below. 
Of  these  CM.  709  is  ornamented,  like  the  specimens  from  Kurion,  with 
diilled  circles  with  a  central  point.  Similar  beads  were  found  in  KcUymnos 
with  the  sub-Mykenaean  vases  Brit.  Mvs.  A  291  ff. 


IV.— LARNAKA:  {TurdH  Teki)i  Graeco-Phoenician  and  Hellenistic 

Tombs. 

The  land  on  both  sides  of  the  high  road  to  Nicosia,  and  immediately 
south  of  the  last  houses  of  old  Lamaka,  which  just  reach  it,  belongs  to  the 
Turabi  Tek4,  a  Mohammediln  shrine  which  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  a 
little  south  of  the  houses  aforesaid.  The  wall  of  old  KITION  can  be  traced  as 
a  nearly  continuous  escarpment  8-12  feet  high  in  the  fields  S.W.  of  the 
Tek^,  and  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance ;  and  the  necropolis  begins 
almost  immediately  outside  the  wall,  though  only  with  very  late  tombs. 
This  part  of  the  necropolis  seemed  to  have  been  left  almost  wholly  undis- 
turbed in  recent  times,  though  the  traces  were  frequently  found  of  ancient 


Fio.  9.— Engraved  Chalcedony,  Lamaka^  Hassan  4.  Ashm,  Mus. 

TVjjL^fopvxpl:  and  as  the  earliest  parts  of  the  necropolis  of  Kition  were  known 
to  lie  elsewhere,  to  the  N.  and  to  the  S.W.  of  the  ancient  town,  it  appeared 
probable  that  the  later  Graeco-Phoenician  and  early  Hellenistic  Tombs  might 
be  found  in  this  direction;  more  especially  as  a  fine  stele  with  a  fourth 
century  Phoenician  inscription,  now  in  the  British  Museum,^  had  been  found 
in  situ,  at  the  point  marked  on  the  map  (Fig.  6)  with  an  asterisk,  in 
making  the  highroad  soon  after  the  British  occupation. 

1  Brit.  Mus.  No.  47.=a/.^.  viii.  44. 
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As  the  site  proposed  was  Vakuf  land,  leave  to  excavate  liad  to  be  obtained 
fix)m  the  Commission  of  Evkaf  in  Cyprus,  and  was  eventually  granted  on 
condition  that  the  Evkaf  third  of  the  finds  should  be  deposited,  with  the 
Government  third,  in  the  Cyprus  Museum. 

While  the  negotiation  was  going  on,  a  few  shafts  were  made  in  the  field 
of  Hassan  Effendi,  north  of  the  last  houses  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Nicosia  road  : 
but  only  late  Hellenistic  or  Graeco-Roman  tombs  were  found.  Unfortunately, 
though  a  number  of  bronze  coins  emerged,  they  were  all  quite  illegible,  and  for 
the  most  part  corroded  through  and  through.  Tombs  1  and  7  contained  gold 
earrings  of  late  types :  (1)  Ashm. :  (7)  CM.  8049.  Tomb  4  contained  a  plain 
alabaster  sarcophagus,  in  which  were  found,  together  with  five  of  the  coins 
and  five  late  lamps,  two  small  ornaments  of  poor  light-coloured  porcelain, 
a  glass  ooimter,  and  a  seal  of  bluish  chalcedony  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  9 
(Ashm.)  and  gives  an  approximate  date  to  the  group.^ 

Scattered  about  the  tomb  were  44  late  lamps,  14  coins,  and  the  usual 
apparatus  of  glass  bottles  (including  firagments  of  purple  glass),  coarse  pottery, 
and  bronze  pins,  mirrors  and  rings :  four  bronze  sockets,  like  those  in  Perrot- 
Chipiez  Hist,  de  VArt  II.  Fig.  356  (New  York),  may  have  formed  the  supports 
of  a  casket 

ToTTib  6,  with  two  long  chambers  in  series,  had  certainly  been  opened 
before,  though  the  door  stone  was  in  place,  and  no  dppi  or  debris  were  in  the 
shaft :  for  its  sarcophagi  had  been  slightly  shifted,  and  only  a  Cypriote  lamp, 
a  small  clay  bottle,  and  a  clay  alabastron  remained  of  the  contents.^  In  the 
side  of  the  dromos  was  a  small  *  cupboard-grave '  {apfidpi :  =  Tomb  2)  with  a 
spiral  ring  of  bronze,  and  a  few  *  bottle  jugs,*  late  lamps,  &c. 

The  object  of  the  TurcM  excavation  was  to  test  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  previous  excavations  of  the  Cyprus  Exploration  Fund,  at  Kuklia  and 
at  Poll  tis  KhrysohhoUy  that  no  accurate  chronology  of  the  native  Cypriote 
pottery  can  be  attempted ;  that  the  various  styles  occur  in  inextricable 
confusion  in  the  tombs ;  and  in  particular  that  the  characteristic  Cypriote 
fabrics  which  are  found  with  Attic  black-figured  and  red-figured  vases,  are 
also  found  with  Roman  Imperial  coins  and  the  clear  blown  glass,  which 
certainly  does  not  begin  until  late  Ptolemaic  times,  and  most  probably  not 
until  aft;er  the  Roman  annexation  of  the  Island.  The  earlier  excavations  at 
Poli,  which  formed  the  basis  of  Dr.  P.  Herrmann's  'Graberfdd  von  Marion*  led,  it 
is  tine,  to  a  different  conclusion,  which  was  vigorously  criticised  by  English 
excavators  at  the  time ;  but  so  late  as  1896  the  Catalogue  des  Vases  de  Terre 
mite  du  Louvre  of  M.  Pettier  reckons  the  fine  native  red  vxire,  (which  actually 
begins  with  the  earliest  fibulae,  and  disappears  in  the  eighth  or  early  sixth 
century),  as  an  imitation  uf  Attic  importations';  and  the  Cypriote  bucchero,  or 
ribbed  ware  with  black  slip,  (which  begins  in  the  Mykenaean  Age,  and  disap- 
pears earlier  than  the  fibulae),  as  a  Hellenistic  fabric  of  the  late  fourth  or  the 
third  century. 

^  Cf.  Brit.  Mus.  (Semitic  Room,  1022,  1(^26,      Commissioner  of  Lamaka,  and  placed  in  his 
1039).  garden. 

'  One  of  the  sarcophagi  was  extracted  for  the 
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Accordingly  it  seemed  worth  while  to  excavate  carefully  a  site  in  which 
late  Graeco-Phoenician,  Hellenistic,  and  Roman  tombs  were  likely  to  be  found 
together  and  to  classify  and  register  even  the  commonest  objects,  in  the  hope 
of  finding,  among  some  sixty  tombs,  at  least  one  crucial  instance.  And  the 
result  seems  to  have  fully  justified  the  experiment.  The  tabulation  of  eight 
characteristic  types  of  Graeco-Phoenician  pottery,  and  of  ten  kinds  of  objects 
which  are  commonly  found  in  Hellenistic  or  Graeco-Roman  tombs  elsewhere, 
shows  without  need  of  further  comment,  the  absolute  gulf  which  divides  the 
two  styles  on  this  site.     The  remarkable  absence  of  the  reburials  which 
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usually  confuse  the  tomb  record  of  a  Cypriote  necropolis  is  probably  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  site  lay  remote  from  any  considerable 
thoroughfare,  and  that  consequently  burials  were  at  all  periods  infrequent,  so 
that  the  site  never  became  'over-crowded,  like  the  eastern  necropolis  of 
Amathua  or  many  parts  of  those  at  Poli,  where  reburials  are  almost  the  rule. 
In  one  instance  {TurcM  31-37)  four  tombs  were  found  in  the  same  shaft,  each 
excavated  in  the  earthen  filling  of  its  choked  or  collapsed  predecessor,  and 
therefore  in  any  case  at  some  considerable  intervals  of  time.  Here  indeed 
Graeco-Phoenician  pottery,  a  silver  earring  of  a  fourth  century  type,  a 
Hellenistic  terra-cotta  statuette  and  a  number  of  coi^s  and  late  lamps,  were 
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found  together;  but  an  exception  of  this  kind,  with  so  clear  evidence  of 
mixture,  may  be  &irly  claimed  to  'prove  the  rule';  and  in  aoy  case  it  is 
worth  noting  that  clear  blown  glass  was  absent,  and  that  the  coins,  though 
illegible,  were  of  Ptolemaic,  rather  than  of  Roman  Imperial  fabric. 

In  another  case,  {TuraM  40)  a  fivrifulov  or  surfstce  grave,  presumably  of 
late  date,  and  with  the  bones  well  preserved,  had  been  sunk  too  near  to  the 
crown  of  the  roof  of  a  Graeco-Phoenician  chambered  tomb  with  a  sarcophagus 
in  the  middle ;  the  floor  of  the  iivqfielov  had  subsequently  collapsed,  and  most 
of  the  contents  had  feJlen  on  to  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagus ;  but  here  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  two  sets  of  remains,  and  fortunately 
also,  nothing  appeared  to  have  been  buried  in  the  fivfjfielop  except  the  body ; 
a  strong  confirmation  of  its  very  late  date. 

Even  the  frequent  evidence  of  previous  disturbance  of  the  tombs  cannot 
be  held  to  invalidate  the  argument  from  the  pottery  and  glass ;  since,  in  the  most 
patent  cases  (e.g,  TuraM  35)  only  gold  ornaments  had  been  sought,  and  the 
pottery,  glass,  and  other  objects,  and  even  the  coins,  had  been  left  undisturbed ; 
and  as  it  was  in  this  very  tomb  (35)  that  the  one  instance  occurred  of  a 
Cypriote  lamp  associated  with  Hellenistic  lamps,  the  explanation  is  obvious 
that  the  Cypriote  lamp  was  introduced  by  the  tomb-robbers,  and  was  probably 
used  by  them  during  their  search ;  just  as  my  own  men  used  such  lamps,  here 
and  at  Amathus,  when  we  ran  short  of  candles. 

The  form  of  the  tombs  themselves  also  gradually  changes,  and  was  found 
to  supply  an  apjMX)ximate  indication  of  date.  The  tombs  which  contained 
Cypriote  pottery  of  sixth  and  fifth  century  styles  had  uniformly  flat  or  nearly 
flat  roofs,  never  gable-shaped  or  rounded.  In  the  fourth  and  third  century, 
to  judge  again  by  the  degenerate  character  of  the  pottery,  the  chambers 
become  larger,  and  proportionately  longer,  and  the  roof  becomes  more  or  less 
definitely  rounded  at  its  junction  with  the  walls,  but  does  not  yet  rise  to  a 
semi-circular  section.  On  the  other  hand,  those  with  distinctly  Roman  coins, 
much  glass,  and  late  lamps,  have  uniformly  a  well  rounded  barrel-shaped 
roof,  and  frequently  have  a  second  chamber  behind  the  first :  both  chambers 
also  are  much  longer  than  they  are  broad;  and  the  dromos'is  regularly 
provided  with  steps,  which  in  the  later  examples  (e.g.  Hassan  1  and  5)  are 
made  of  thick  slabs  of  gypsum  ;  in  the  earlier  tombs  they  are  simply  cut  in 
the  soft  rock ;  and  in  the  earlier  Graeco-Phoenician  tombs  no  steps  could  be 
traced  at  alL 

Taking  the  principal  tombs  in  roughly  chronological  order  : — 

Tomb  53  represented  an  early  stage  in  the  purely  geometrical  period 
which  succeeds  the  Mykenaean.  It  was  a  very  small  tomb,  and  contained 
only  a  small  plate  or  saucer  of  a  local  fabric  of  Graeco-Phoenician  red  wart 
(Fabr.  II.  3,  C.M.C.  p.  60)  with  black  lines ;  and  a  one-handled  jug  with  a 
spout  on  one  side  of  the  shoulder,  of  white  ware  (=  CM.  1028a,  Fabr.  II.  1, 
C.M.C.  p.  59)  painted  with  a  fully  geometrical  design  of  chequers,  triangles, 
lozenges,  and  swastikas :  this  was  of  the  regular  Kition  clay,^  which  is  easily 

*  The  local  fabrics  of  Graeco-Phoenician  pot-      careful  obeervation  than   they  have  received 
teiy  are  often  well  marked,  and  deserve  more      hitherto.    Typical  specimens  of  this  fabric  of 
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distinguishable  :  it  has  a  fine  dusty  texture,  rather  yellowish  colour,  and  low 
hardness,  and  absorbs  the  paint  with  unusual  readiness.  Cypws  Museum 
(aM.C.  p.  178). 

Tomb  55  cannot  be  very  much  later.  It  is  dated  by  a  stone  bead  or 
spindlewhorl  of  double  conical  form,  ornamented  with  drilled  circles,  like 
those  from  LaJcsha  tu  BiiSu  4  {y.  above)  and  the  early  geometrical  tombs  at 
Amathus  quoted  there,  and  contained  also  a  clay  horseman  of  the  usual  rude 
type,^  and  an  oenochoe  and  another  jug  of  common  local  fabric. 

Tomb  34  contained  a  plain  bronze  bowl  (CM.  3513),  two  oenochoae  of 
sixth  or  late  seventh  century  form  vrith  concentric  circles  and  5jc  on  the  neck, 
an  amphora  with  groups  of  fine  black  bands  on  the  body,  and  a  few  painted 
plates.  It  might  very  well  be  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  same  date  would 
suit  the  following  tombs.     Cyprus  Micseum. 

Tomb  11  contained  a  vrine-amphora  of  type  3  (Fig.  13),  round-bottomed 
cyathi  ('bottle  jugs'),  a  large  oenochoe  vrith  bands  of  the  purple-red  paint 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  fabric  of  Kition,  two  Cypriote  lamps,  and  some 
bronze  earrings  and  beads.     Cyprus  Museum. 

Tomb  12  contained  wine  amphorae  of  types  2  and  3  (Fig.  13),  a  round 
bottomed  cyathus,  and  some  bronze  armlets :  three  undisturbed  interments, 
but  no  other  personal  ornaments. 

Tomb  25  contained  wine-amphorae  of  types  2  and  3  (Fig.  13),  one  of  the 
former  mended  with  gjrpsum,  and  one  of  the  latter  bearing  broad  red  bands 
edged  with  black :  one  Graeco-Phoenician  amphora,^  with  groups  of  lines  on  the 
shoulder,  and  a  wavy  line  round  the  greatest  diameter  (a  sixth  to  fifth  century 
type  elsewhere  in  Cyprus),  anciently  rivetted  and  full  of  calcined  bones ;  an 
oenochoe  of  sixth  century  form,  also  anciently  rivetted ;  another  oenochoe 
with  concentric  circles ;  two  pieces  of  the  red  ware,  which  becomes  degraded 
in  the  fifth  century ;  and  several  commoner  vases.     Cyprus  Museum. 

Tomb  26  contained  amphorae  of  types  1  and  2  (Fig.  13),  and  two  varieties 
of  cyathus. 

To^nb  37,  the  lowest  layer  in  the  confused  shaft  already  mentioned,  (p.  154) 
contained  a  krater-amphora  with  concentric  circles,  a  painted  oenochoe,  and  a 
flat-lipped  jug,  which  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  sixth  century.  Cyprus 
Museum. 

Tomb  60,  in  the  furthest  part  of  the  site  W.  of  the  highroad,  contained 
an  elaborate  and  more  artistic  equipment  than  most  of  the  early  tombs ;  many 
of  the  vessels  bore  the  concentric  circle  ornament,  and  two  the  wavy  line  on 
the  neck,  which  is  a  Mykenaean  survival,  and  disappears  almost  wholly  before 
the  period  of  Hellenic  importations.  The  band  of  small  black  triangles  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  angular  vessel,  the  occurrence  of  red  ware,  even  though 
not  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the  frequency  of  the  flat-rimmed  globular  jugs, 

Kition   are    easily   accessible   at   the    British  *  Cf.  CM.  3298-97  {Poli) ;  8299-3305  {Ama- 

Museum,   South  KmsingUm  (2071/1876),  and  ^w«);  Xowvre  T.C.  Cypras  48  (Heuzey,  PI.  x.  3); 

Ashmolean  Museums,    I  regret  that  I  have  not  BrU,  Mus.  (spp.  from  Amaihus  and  Kurion). 

been  through  any  German  collection  since  my  *  Fig.  14a  gives  the  form  approximately, 
return  from  Cyprus. 
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also  point  to  an  early  date.  The  ornament,  however,  of  the  krater  with  vertical 
handles  in  Fig.  12.  6.  {  =  Askm,  Cypr.  501),  consisting  of  a  carelessly  drawn 
lotus  with  buds,  in  the  central  panel,  flanked  by  eight  or  nine  leaved  rosettes 
on  a  black  ground,  cannot  be  much  earlier  than  the  revival  of  Egyptian  com- 
merce under  the  XXVI.  D)naasty ;  and  an  Egyptian  eye-charm  in  pale  blue 
glazed  porcelain  belongs  to  a  class  which  seems  to  have  entered  Cyprus  about 
that  time,  and  continues  to  be  very  popular  at  Amathus  imtil  the  middle  or 
end  of  the  fifth  century.  The  tomb  accordingly  must  be  dated  in  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century.  Among  the  other  contents  were  an 
amphora  of  type  1,  and  a  painted  one  of  type  2  (Fig.  13) ;  a  cylindrical-sided 
pot  vrith  diminutive  handles  and  very  low  neck  (Fig.  12.  4)  which  closely 
resembles  one  from  the  Cesnola  collection  (S.  Kens.  2109/1876);  a  flask  or 
pilgrim  bottle  (damaged  when  found,  and  shattered  on  the  voyage  to  England) 
with  one  face  nearly  flat,  the  other  almost  conical,  and  recalling,  by  the 
arrangement  of  its  four  marginal  handles,  both  its  wooden  prototype,  and  a 
Sardinian  vessel  in  the  British  Museum  (A  1680*),  which,  from  the  character 


' — ' — ' — « — « — I J 

Fig.  10.— Larnaxa,  TurabI     Tomb  66,  Ground  Plan. 

of  its  concomitants  (A  1680^"®,  cf.  the  earlier  tombs  on  the  hill  of  St.  Louis 
at  Carthage  ^),  might  well  be  of  the  same  approximate  date ;  and  a  model  of 
a  circular  shield  like  those  from  the  KamelargA  site  below  (p.  168),  in  local 
clay,  with  traces  of  blue  or  green  circles  on  the  convex  surface,  and  the 
usual  single  Kavtov  across  the  concave  interior.  All  the  vessels  cited,  except 
the  amphorae,  are  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

Tomb  56  was  in  every  way  the  most  noteworthy  in  the  whole  series.  It 
lay  in  the  easternmost  section,  behind  the  Turabi  orchard,  in  a  range  of  very 
similar  tombs  nearly  all  of  which  had  been  rifled.  The  door  faced  E.,  and 
was  furnished  with  two  thick  gypsum  slabs,  set  one  behind  the  other,  and 
separated  by  door-jambs  of  masonry.  The  chamber  itself  measured 
9  ft.  X  9  ft.  X  5  J  ft.,  and  had  a  quite  flat  roof,  only  rounded  an  inch  or  two 
where  it  joined  the  sides  (Fig.  10).    Along  each  side  of  the  chamber  lay  a  pile 

^  Delattre,   ToTnbeaux  Puniquea  1890.    N^eropoU  Punique  1896. 
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of  the  common  gypsum  slabs,  about  6  ft.  x  2  ft.,  forming  couches :  on  the  top 
of  each  pile,  and  between  each  slab  of  each  pile  were  the  flattened  remains  of  an 
interment ;  apparently  a  fresh  slab  had  been  introduced  at  each  burial  to 
avoid  the  disturbance  of  the  previous  occupants.  Under  the  top  slab  of  the 
couch  on  the  left  of  the  door  was  found  at  the  point  marked  with  a  star 
(Fig.  10),  and  among  the  bones  of  the  hand,  a  silver  ring  of  type  d  {C,M,C. 
p.  127),  with  a  swivel  mount  of  electrum  containing  a  haematite  scaraboid 
engraved  in  pseudo-Egyptian  style  (Fig.  11),  with  a  representation,  (such  as  is 
commonest  on  monuments  of  the  XVIIIth  Egyptian  Dynasty,  and  especially 
on  those  of  Thothmes  III.^),  of  a  male  figure,  (the  king),  as  Horns  tended, 
perhaps  even  suckled  by  a  goddess,  Isis,  and  overshadowed  by  the  winged 
serpent  of  Uazi  *  twined  round  a  papyrus  in  allusion  to  the  refuge  of  Horus 
in  the  marshes  of  Buto.  The  ankh  behind  the  goddess  depicts  the  *  long-life ' 
which  she  bestows.  The  seal  is  assigned  by  Prof.  Petrie  to  the  XXVIth. 
Dynasty.    The  form  of  the  ring  itself  derives  from  a  common  XVIII. — XlXth 


Fig.  11.— Haematite  Scaraboid  :  Dravcnfrom  an  impression,  Zamaka  Turali  66;  Aahm,  Mus. 

Dynasty  type ;  but  it  is  normal  in  Cyprus  in  tombs  of  the  sixth — fourth 
centuries.^  Two  beads  of  decomposed  glass  were  found  elsewhere  among  the 
interments. 

Across  the  further  end  of  the  tomb  was  laid  another  large  gypsum  slab, 
on  which  were  arranged,  in  the  order  shown  in  the  drawing  (Fig.  10),  a  number 
of  earthenware  utensils  which  we  may  regard  as  part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
Graeco-Phoenician  dinner-table.  The  concave-sided  rings  are  of  course  the 
stands  for  the  round-bottomed  amphorae  of  type  2  (Fig.  13),  four  of  which, 
with  painted  bands  of  red  or  yellow,  edged  with  black  and  with  black  zigzag, 
together  vrith  one  plain  one,  and  four  conical  amphorae  of  type  1,  were  stacked 
together  in  the  further  left-hand  comer  of  the  chamber.  The  ring-shaped 
amphora-stands  closely  resemble  Egyptian  examples  of  XII.-XIII.  and 
subsequent  Dynasties.*  I  know  of  no  other  example  from  Cyprus,  but  two 
examples  of  a  rather  deeper  and  narrower  type  have  been  found  with 

^  E.g,    Lepsius,    Denkmdler    III.    85.     b.  Khat'aneh. 

(Thothmes    III.).     I    am   indebted  to    Prof.  »  JB.g,    CM.    4186-9    (Idalum    1894.    26 

Flinders  Petrie  for  the  references  and  the  idon-  AmcUhus  1894.  80). 

tification  of  the  subject  *  E.E.P.  Onias,  PL  jdx.  18,  19. 

«  Cf.    E.E.F.    Goshen    PL    9    Inscr.     from 
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geometrically  ornamented  amphorae  of  a  form  like  Fig.  12. 1^,  16.  at  Carthage.^ 
One  of  the  last-named  was  carefully  set  upright  with  its  mouth  sealed  with  clay ; 
the  others  seemed  to  have  been  arranged  regularly  round  it,  but  the  collapse 
of  one  of  the  painted  ones  had  disturbed  the  remainder.  An  oenochoe  with 
black-edged  red  band  like  that  of  the  amphorae,  three  '  bottle-jugs '  to  measure 
the  wine,  three  plain  bowls  holding  three  to  four  times  the  content  of  a '  bottle- 
jug,'  five  plates  (including  one  of  the  characteristic  red  ones),  and  a  saucer, 
were  scattered  about  the  chamber  and  completed  the  suite. 

The  cup-and-saucer-like  utensils,  which  are  of  local  clay,  and  some- 
what overfired,  with  a  red  band  on  the  bevelled  rims,  are  probably  torch 
holders.  Two  similar  vessels,  but  unpainted,  are  in  the  Cyprus  Museum : 
one,  CM.  963,  from  Poli  (C.E.F.  excavations)  25,  is  exactly  of  the  same 
clay  as  a  deep  dish-cover  (CM.  962)  which  has  unfortunately  lost  its  tomb- 
mark,  but  was  found  in  1894  lying  with  objects  from  Poli  C.E.F.,  and  may 
have  come  from  the  same  suite.    The  other  (CM.  964)  bears  the  old  label 


Fig.  12.— -Graeco-Phoenician  Pottery  from  Larnaka  TuRABf  66  (10—15)  and  60  (1—9), 

Ashm.  i£u8. 


[844] :  it  consequently  belongs  to  an  excavation  not  later  than  1885 :  and  as 
the  vase  (CM.  2148)  which  bears  the  old  label  [843]  came  from  Episcopi 
(Kurion)  in  1884,  it  is  possible  that  [844]  may  have  come  from  the  same  site. 
There  is  a  diminutive  model  of  the  same  utensil  in  the  Bugby  School  Museum, 
presented  by  Mr.  C  D.  Cobham  some  years  ago:  without  locality,  but 
apparently  of  the  local  fabric  of  KiTiON.  The  only  other  examples  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  are  those  from  Tell-el-Hesy  figured  in  Dr.  Bliss'  Mound 
of  Many  Cities,  p.  87,  Fig.  174 :  cf.  238.  These  reproduce  every  detail  of  the 
outline  of  the  vessels  from  TurcM  56,  adding  only  a  very  slight  spout  upon 
the  outer  rim.  In  the  same  photograph,  and  from  the  same  stratum,  are 
(a)  a  number  of  'cockleshell'  lamps  of  a  type  which  in  Cyprus  would  correspond 
with  an  early  (seventh — ninth  century)  date,  but  which  in  Egypt  would  go 

^  Bel&ttre.    In  tomU  which  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  seventh  century. 
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back  to  the  XVIII.  dynasty ;  (J3)  the  small  jug  with  pointed  base  which  has 
already  been  compared  with  a  vessel  from  LaksJid'tu-Iiiil  4  Fig.  7. 10.  and  with 
others  from  the  new  Enkoini  site ;  and  is  itself  presumably  of  Mykenaean  date- 
But  the  forms  of  the  amphorae,  oenochoe,  and  other  vessels  in  Turabi  66,  not 
to  mention  the  ring  and  its  engraved  stone,  point  unmistakably  to  the  sixth 
century  or  very  little  earlier.  The  persistence  of  the  form  of  the  torch  holders 
over  so  long  a  period,  is  remarkable,  if  Dr.  Bliss's  dates  are  accurate;  but  this  is 
not  the  only  instance  in  which  discrepancy  occurs  between  his  dating  of 
individual  objects  by  their  position  in  the  Tell,  and  the  presumable  dating  of 
the  same  objects  by  the  correspondence  of  style  with  objects  in  the  Cypriote 
series ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  whether  from  original  unevenne3s  of  the 
layers  in  the  Tell,  or  from  whatever  cause,  some  of  the  pottery  at  Tell-el-Hesy 
has  been  assigned  to  a  lower  layer  than  that  to  which  it  would  more  conform- 
ably belong.  For  the  present  therefore  TuraM  56  may  be  assigned  to  the 
sixth  century.  Its  contents  are  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  with  the  exception 
of  broken  vessels,  the  common  plates,  and  one  of  the  painted  amphorae  (vrith 
yellow  band  and  black  lines  and  zig-zags),  which  was  presented  to  the  Cyprus 
Museum  (CM.  2007  a). 


Fig.  18.— Types  op  Wine  Amphokab  from  Gbaeco-Phoknioian  Tombs  at  Larnaka. 

(1)  Lamaka  26.  41.  42.  56.  59.  Amathus  1894.  80  and  84.  c£  Naokratitc  forms  and  K£  F. 
Tanis  II.  xxxiiL  4.  (Dtfenneh) :  variants  with  acute  shoulder  Lamaka  17.  60 :  (la)  variant 
from  Lamaka  59.  cf.  Naukratite  form  :  (2)  Lamaka  11.  12.  17.  56.  60  ;  variants  from  84  : 
frequently  painted  :  cf.  Naukratite  form  :  (8)  Lamaka  25  cf.  Amathus  1894.  251,  and  E.KF. 
TanU  II.  zzxiii.  6.     {A)  Lamaka  62  ;  cf.  late  one-handled  form  from  Lamaka  85.. 

Tonib  58  contained  an  oenochoe  of  fine  red  ware  with  vertical  circles,  and 
groups  of  concentric  circles :  the  only  specimen  of  the  fine  red  ware  from  the 
whole  series  of  tombs.  With  it  were  two  jugs,  one  with  red  bands,  of  common 
local  type,  a  Cypriote  lamp,  a  red  plate  like  that  from  2hmb  56,  two  bowls, 
and  some  *  bottle  jugs.'  The  fine  red  ware  does  not  seem  to  come  lower  than 
the  early  sixth  century;  but  the  lamp  was  of  the  flat  rimmed  type  which 
elsewhere  in  Cyprus  seems  to  be  rather  later.     Cyprvs  Museum, 

Tonib  59  contained  two  pairs  of  amphorae  of  types  1  and  2  (Fig.  13),  a 
dish-cover  and  an  amphora-base  like  those  from  Tonib  56 ;  and  lamps,  bowls, 
plates  and  '  bottle  jugs,'  and  an  oenochoe,  which  also  corresponded  with  the 
equipment  of  that  tomb.  The  only  new  feature  was  a  flat -rimmed  jug  like 
those  from  Tomb  60  above.    A  conical  seal  of  green  porcelain,  found  in  the 
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dramos,  would  date,  like  the  tomb,  from  the  sixth  century.  The  tomb  itself 
had  collapsed. 

Tomb  17  contained  two  pairs  of  amphorae  of  the  same  types  as  those  in 
Tonib  56,  besides  eight  bottle  jugs  and  a  Cypriote  lamp:  there  was  no  slab  in 
the  doorway,  and  the  tomb  had  probably  been  cleared  of  its  fine  pottery.  The 
amphorae  however  are  enough  to  give  it  an  approximate  date  in  the  sixth  to 
fifth  centuries. 

Tombs  42,  43,  47,  47a,  lay  side  by  side,  and  were  found  to  communicate 
with  one  another,  and  to  have  been  rifled.  Tomb  42  had  a  nearly  flat  roof 
like  the  sixth  to  fourth  century  tombs  at  Amathus,  and  contained,  besides 
amphorae  of  types  1  and  2  (Fig.  13),  an  unusually  elaborate  red  ware  amphora 
(CM.  1157)  the  ornament  of  which  is  approximately  reproduced  in  Fig.  14. 
The  fabric  appears  to  be  local,  but  the  style,  like  that  of  the  krater  from  Tomb 
60,  recalls  that  of  Ormidhia ;  ^  though  I  do  not  know  of  any  red  ware  from 
that  site.  The  apparent  collocation  of  *  black-figured'  and  *  red-figured'  bands 
of  ornament  is  no  argument  against  a  sixth  century  date  for  this  vase ;  for  the 
'  red-figured '  treatment  of  the  rosette,  and  other  ornaments  here  illustrated  is 


Fio.  14.-0.  Grabco-Phoenician  Amphora  of  V.— VI.  Century  {Turabi):  b.  Degenerate 
FORM  OF  III.— II.  Century  Date  {Turabi  43) :  c.  Another  Degenerate  Ptolemaic  form 

INFLUENCED   BY   HELLENIC   FORMS  ( TttroM). 

well  established  in  Cyprus  at  an  early  period,  and  derives  not  from  a  Hellenic, 
but  from  an  Egyptian  prototype.  Another  amphora,  with  *  tree  ornament/ 
found  in  43,  might  well  be  of  early  fifth  century  date. 

Tomb  23  contained  one  of  the  flat  lipped  jugs  (cf.  60),  a  common  plate, 
and  a  bowL  The  fragment  of  Bronze  Age  pottery  already  mentioned 
p.  148),  came  from  the  shaft  of  this  tomb ;  and  another  from  the  abortive 
shaft  63. 

Degenerate  Graeco-Phoenician  Tomhs.     IV. — III.  Century, 

Tomibs  26,  27,  28  and  61,  62,  represent  the  decadence  of  the  Qraeco- 
Phoenician  Age :  the  equipment  becomes  very  meagre,  and  the  forms  of  the 
vessels  lose  their  character  (Fig.  14) :  the  tombs  themselves  also  begin  to 

1  Perrot-Chipiez,  Hiatoire  de  VArt,  iii  figs.  507,  523. 
H.S.— VOL.   XVII.  M 
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change  their  form,  and  acquire  barrel-shaped  roofs ;  and  are  approached  by 
a  flight  of  steps. 

Tomh  26  contained  only  an  amphora  of  type  1  (Fig.  13),  two  smaller 
amphorae  of  kindred  type,  and  three  *  bottle  jugs.'  The  door  was  in  place,  and 
the  tomb  full  of  earth  and  undisturbed,  so  that  the  tomb  has  almost  certainly 
not  been  plundered.  The  equipment  of  this  tomb,  and  the  even  scantier 
furniture  of  Tombs  27,  28,  resemble  closely  that  of  the  majority  of  the  earlier 
Punic  tombs  at  Carthage.^ 

Tomb  61  had  a  slightly  barrel-shaped  roof,  and  contained  an  oenochoe,  a 
degenerate  flat-lipped  jug  like  those  of  Carthage,  a  plate  of  red  slip  ware,  two 
bowls,  and  a  Cypriote  lamp. 

Torrib  62  had  a  fully  rounded  barrel  roof,  and  a  second  chamber  behind 
the  first.  A  distinct  flight  of  rock-cut  steps  descended  right  into  the  tomb : 
the  door-lintel  being  almost  level  with  the  roof,  and  the  door-slab  resting  on 
the  second  step  from  the  bottom.  Though  the  door-slab  was  in  place,  and  the 
tomb  apparently  undisturbed,  there  were  found  only  a  degenerate  'tree 
pattern  *  amphora,  six  *  bottle  jugs,'  and  a  one-handled  wine-jar  of  type  4 
(Fig.  13). 

Late  GraecO'Phoenician  Tombs  vnth  Hellenic  Importations.     III. — II.  Century, 

ToTiibs  13,  29-30,  32-3,  39,  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  Hellenic 
black-glazed  ware,  all  of  poor  quality  and  apparently  of  late  date.  Tomb  13,  the 
best  of  these,  is  further  assigned  to  a  late  date  by  the  use,  as  its  door-stone,  of  a 
limestone  stele  with  the  Phoenician  inscription  No.  2  (p.  172),  which  itself  cannot 
be  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Other  fragments  of  Hellenistic 
masonry  were  built  into  the  sides  of  the  doorway.  The  tomb  itself  contained 
a  late  lamp,  some  *  tear  bottles,'  and  a  black-glazed  kantharos  of  the  debased 
form  which  occurs  also  at  Amathus,  {e.g.  (1894)  113,  119,  197,  211)  and  there 
seems  to  be  uniformly  late. 

Tomb  39,  which  was  found  collapsed,  yielded  only  a  black-glazed  phiale 
with  stamped  palmettos  &c.,  and  an  unpainted  vessel  of  very  late  Graeco- 
Phoenician  type. 

Tombs  29,  30,  32,  33,  mere  trial  shafts  nearer  the  line  of  the  wall  of 
KiTlON,  produced  only  fragments  of  black-glazed,  and  late  red-figured  ware, 
such  as  are  strewn  all  over  the  surface  of  this  part  of  the  site.  A  fragment 
from  Tomb  30  bore  the  graffito  AHA////,  No.  14  below:  and  the  inscription 
No.  7  came  from  Tomb  33. 

Hellenistic  and  Graeco-Boman  Tombs  with  late  Lamps,  Glass,  and  Coins, 

In  this  group,  Graeco-Phoenician  pottery  is  wholly  absent,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Cypriote  lamp  in  Tonib  35.  The  tombs  are  uniformly  long 
and  barrel-roofed,  and  often  have  a  second  chamber  behind  the  first ;  though 


Delattre,  Tomheaux  Puniques  1890  ;  N^cropole  Puniqttc  1896. 
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the  partition  is  in  many  cases  almost  wholly  decayed.  As  no  detailed  chrono- 
logy can  as  yet  be  attempted  of  this  group,  the  tombs  are  described  in  the 
order  of  their  discovery. 

Tomh  18  contained  many  lamps  and  glass  bottles,  a  poor  mirror,  and 
other  fragments  of  bronze :  one  valve  of  a  Pedunculua  shell  may  have  served 
as  an  ornament,  or  as  a  spoon .  Cippi  with  inscriptions  Nos.  11,12  were  found 
in  the  dromos, 

ToTfib  20,  barrel-roofed,  with  a  second  chamber  behind  the  first,  contained 
sarcophagi  of  roughly-hewn  alabaster :  the  contents  were  in  confusion,  but 
among  a  numerous  late  equipment  there  remained  a  fine  late  lamp  with 
moulded  top  and  triangular  handle-plate ;  and  a  small  stone  altar  with  a 
human  face  between  two  trees,  rudely  incised  on  the  front 

Tomb  22  closely  resembled  20,  both  in  plan  and  in  contents :  a  large  slab 
of  gypsum  in  the  floor  of  the  first  chamber,  near  the  left-hand  wall,  may  have 
served  as  a  couch  like  those  in  Tomb  56  above.  A  number  of  the  very  late 
nbbed  amphorae  of  gritty  red  earth  were  set  upright  in  the  copiers  on  either 
side  of  the  door.  Among  the  glass  was  a  painted  lid,  like  CM.  2861  S. ;  but 
the  colours,  and  even  the  outline,  were  almost  wholly  defaced. 

Tomh  35  was  a  long  barrel-roofed  chamber  containing  four  plain  sarcophagi, 
with  room  for  two  more  towards  the  door.  Its  equipment  was  very  elaborate, 
and  particularly  rich  in  glass,  including  an  unusually  large  and  thin  glass 
plate,  a  small  bottle  of  blue  glass,  and  another  of  the  blue  and  white  streaked 
glass.  It  was  in  this  tomb  that  the  heterogeneous  Cypriote  lamp  above  men- 
tioned (p.  155)  was  found  lying  by  an  opened  and  rifled  sarcophagus,  all  the 
jewellery  of  which  had  disappeared  except  one  late  gold  earring  of  type  e 
(C.M.C.  p.  122). 

Tomb  44,  with  two  long  barrel-roofed  chambers,  was  entirely  filled  with 
earth,  but  a  tunnel  through  its  whole  length  yielded  an  elaborate  late  equip- 
ment, and  fragments  of  a  terracotta  sarcophagus,  with  outward-turned  rim, 
and  square  projections  at  the  comers :  nothing  was  recovered  of  the  cover. 
A  large  plain  alabaster  sarcophagus  stood  on  the  left  side  of  the  hinder 
chamber.  One  of  the  lamps  was  some  ten  inches  long,  with  triangular 
handle-plate,  and  stamped  central  medallion,  unfortunately  blurred  by  over- 
firing  and  vitrification  of  the  surface,  but  apparently  representing  Eros 
struggling  under  a  heavy  tree  trunk ;  perhaps  masquerading  as  Herakles. 
This  lamp  was  stolen  from  the  store-room  of  the  Tek^  before  it  had  been 
photographed,  but  may  reappear  some  day  in  a  private  collection.  One  gold 
earring  of  late  type  had  two  pearls,  or  perhaps  decomposed  glass  beads,  as 
pendants. 

Toinb  45,  of  similar  form  to  the  preceding,  yielded  a  Rhodian  wine- 
amphora  (CM.  2024)  bearing  a  rectangular  stamp  with  a  caducous  and 
illegible  inscription :  the  caducous  reappears  in  the  stamps  CM.  2313-5 ;  and 
in  CM.  2321-2  associated  with  a  grape-cluster  and  the  name  Ml  A  A.  The 
glass  from  this  tomb  was  peculiarly  rich,  and  included  a  saucer  of  millejioi'e 
glass  (CM.  2850)  with  a  medley  of  composite  coloured  rods,  and  shreds  of 
white  and  yellow  glass,  in  a  dark  blue  transparent  ground.     The  tomb  con- 
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tained  also  a  gold  ring  of  late  type,  with  the  gem  missing  (CM.  4217),  three 
late  earrings  (CM.  4097,  8058-8072),  and  two  nearly  flat  bronze  discs  with 
small  handles  in  the  middle  (CM.  3557,3559),  which  might  be  either 
miniature  cymbals,  or  the  covers  of  small  toilet  vessels. 

The  fragments  of  a  marble  stele,  with  the  Phoenician  inscription  No.  3, 
was  found  in  the  shaft :  a  fragmentary  akroterion  is  of  the  same  marble,  and 
probably  from  the  same  stele. 

Tombs  14-16,  19,  24,  36,  38,  41,  46,  48-52,  54,  57  produced  nothing  of 
importance :  48-52  had  been  already  rifled  :  36  struck  no  tomb,  but  the  large 
marble  stele  with  the  Phoenician  inscription  No.  1  was  found  face  upwards 
about  three  feet  from  the  surface  :  its  position  was  about  100  ft.  E.  of  the 
high  road,  and  20  feet  S.  of  the  lane  leading  into  Old  Larnaka  on  the  north  of 
the  site. 


v.— LARNAKA:  KAMELARGA:  Graeco-Phoenician  Sanctuary  with 

Votive  Terracottas. 

The  circuit  wall  of  KiTlON,  which,  as  above  mentioned,  forms  a 
conspicuous  escarpment  in  the  open  ground  to  the  S.W.  of  Old  Larnaka,  has 
never  been  properly  examined;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  Turabi 
excavation,  it  seemed  worth  while  to  open  a  trial  trench  through  the 
escarpment,  in  its  highest  part,  where  its  total  height  is  some  12-15  feet.  The 
Commissioner  of  Larnaka,  to  whose  hospitality  and  constant  help  I  owe  more 
than  I  could  easily  express,  had  put  at  my  disposal  the  piece  of  ground 
marked  K  in  the  map  (p.  149)  lying  behind  his  own  garden,  abutting  south- 
wards on  an  unenclosed  cart  track  leading  from  the  S.  end  of  the  main  street 
of  Old  Larnaka  towards  the  Turabi  Tek4,  and  northwards  along  the  escarpment 
itself,  on  a  narrower  path,  which  at  its  junction  with  the  main  street  aforesaid 
is  lined  with  small  houses,  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  *  Leopold  Street.' 
This  piece  of  ground  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Kavielargcb  {KafirjXapyci :  L.L. 
camelaria)y  from  a  camel  stable,  which  occupied  it  formerly  but  was  pulled 
down  a  few  years  ago.  The  walls  of  this  camel  stable  were  remembered  to 
have  contained  large  stones  which  had  been  found  on  the  site,  so  that  there 
was  reason  to  hope  that  some  traces  of  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  KiTlON 
might  still  be  traced  at  this  point.  As  the  *  Leopold  Street '  footpath  pre- 
vented a  clear  trench  being  cut  from  the  actual  foot  of  the  slope,  a  beginning 
was  made  by  a  shaft  above  the  path,  near  the  E.  boundary  of  the  site,  and  at 
a  point  where  two  large  stones  appeared  to  be  in  situ.  These  proved,  however, 
to  be  only  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  camel  stable,  or  of  some  other 
building,  mediaeval  at  earliest,  and  neither  here,  nor  on  any  other  part  of  the 
site,  was  the  Graeco-Phoenician  masonry  discovered.  The  whole  of  the  wall 
itself  in  this  quarter  seems  to  have  been  destroyed,  but  the  difierence  of  level 
within  and  without  its  course  indicates  that  its  destruction  here  was  compara- 
tively recent.     Several  large  and  well-squared  blocks  of  compact  limestone 
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which  must  be  from  it  were  found  on  the  site  and  in  neighbouring  walls  and 
enclosures ;  one  on  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  site  measured  24"  x  2^  x  14'',  and 
others,  less  perfect,  by  estimation  about  the  same. 

Attention,  however,  was  wholly  diverted  from  the  town  wall  to  a  compact 
layer  of  votive  terracottas  which  appeared  in  the  original  shaft  A,  about  five 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  proved  to  be  about  two  feet  thick.  To  test  the 
extension  of  the  layer  a  second  shaft  B  was  begun  about  six  feet  further  east, 
and  on  the  very  edge  of  the  site.  Here  also  the  layer  of  terracottas  was 
found,  but  at  a  slightly  lower  level,  and  on  tunnelling  inwards  the  surface 
line  was  traced,  until  it  joined  that  in  shaft  A.  The  west  side  of  A  was 
similarly  enlarged  by  tunnelling  as  far  as  was  safe,  and  the  layer  was  found 
as  far  as  the  excavation  extended  ;  but  further  progress  in  this  direction  was 
obstructed  by  the  compact  concrete  foundation  of  the  surfece  walls,  which  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  break  up  in  order  to  go  further.  Towards  the 
path  also  a  series  of  the  thick  gypsum  slabs  marking  old  floors  or  thresholds 
at  various  levels  above  the  terracotta  layer  made  digging  very  difficult.  It 
seemed  clear,  however,  from  a  small  trench  beyond  the  road,  that  the  heap 
did  not  exist  undisturbed  so  near  the  surface  of  the  slope.  Probably  it  was 
formed  against,  or  immediately  within  the  circuit  walls,  and  was  a  principal 
contributor  to  the  rise  of  the  ground-level  within  the  town.  Enough,  however, 
of  the  layer  was  examined  to  make  clear  its  general  character,  and  the  outline 
of  its  history. 

The  votive  terracottas  were  all,  with  the  few  exceptions  noted  below,  of 
the  same  rude  fabric,  and  of  approximately  the  same  dimensions ;  the  height 
varying  from  five  to  eight  inches.  They  were  made  by  the  simple  method  of 
turning,  on  the  potter's  wheel,  a  deep  funnel  with  slightly  trumpet-shaped 
rim,  and  truncated  point.  Sometimes  the  funnel  bulged  at  the  point ;  some- 
times it  narrowed  evenly,  and  in  the  latter  class  the  paint  was  usually  more 
elaborate,  and  the  style  of  the  head  somewhat  more  advanced.  This,  when 
partly  dry,  was  reversed  and  set  upon  its  wide  mouth  :  and  into  its  narrow 
end  was  thrust  the  long  stalk  or  neck  of  a  solid  clay  head,  the  face  of  which 
had  been  impressed  in  a  shallow  mould.  Several  varieties  of  mould  can  be 
recognised ;  some  distinctly  negroid  {e.g.  CM.  5549),  and  the  majority  of  the 
mixed  oriental  style  which  passes  for  Phoenician,  but  none  Hellenic :  all  are 
beardless ;  but  if  a  male  figure  was  to  be  indicated,  a  pointed  beard,  often  of 
considerable  length  (Fig.  15.  i^  19.)y  was  added  in  soft  clay  to  the  freshly 
moulded  chin ;  consequently  if  the  chin  was  already  somewhat  dry,  the  beard 
failed  to  adhere,  wholly  or  in  part.  The  joint  between  head  and  body  was 
superficially  welded  vrith  wet  clay,  but  remained  usually,  like  the  junction  of 
chin  and  beard,  a  very  weak  spot. 

Similarly  the  arms  were  expressed  by  hand-modelled  pellets  of  clay,  and 
subordinate  types  of  oflFering  were  distinguished  by  the  gesture  or  by  the 
addition  of  musical  instruments,  weapons,  or  various  sacrificial  offerings. 
Finally,  the  figures  were  dipped  in  a  fine  slip  of  paler  colour  than  the  clay, 
and  painted ;  the  hair,  and  outlines  of  the  <lrapory  in  black ;  the  face  and 
sometimes  the  hands,  in  dark  red,  with  the  eyes  in  white  outlined  with  black ; 
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and  the  garments  in  brighter  red,  bright  dusty  yellow  ochre,  and  occasionally 
in  a  very  powdery  perishable  blue. 

Besides  this  normal  funnel-bodied  type,  a  number  of  simpler  figures 
were  found,  with  the  body  thinner,  more  columnar,  and  solid.  These  also 
had  the  head  less  distinctly  moulded,  and  occasionally  showed  signs  of  hand- 
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Fio.  16.— KamelargX.    Votive  Figures.     Cyprtis  Museum. 

modelling.  They  therefore  probably  represent  a  survival  of  the  earlier 
*  snow-man  technique '  which  is  common  in  Cypriote  tombs  of  the  ninth  and 
earlier  centuries,  and  is  normal  on  the  sites  of  the  sanctuaries  excavated  by 
Dr.  Ohnefalsch-Richter  ^  at  Khytroi  and  Soloi. 

1  Khytroi,  K.B,H,  p.  18,  PI.  xLxli.  aif.C.6201  ff.  Soloi,  K.B.ff.  p.  20,  CM.C,  6401  ff. 
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It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  they  are  wholly  of  earlier  date,  as  they 
were  found  in  approximately  the  same  proportions  at  various  depths  and 
parts  of  the  mass. 

A  further  development  in  the  other  direction  from  the  funnel-bodied 
figures,  leads  to  a  class  made  all  in  one  piece,  hollow  throughout,  and  pressed 
in  a  full  length  mould.  These  were  represented  as  fully  draped,  with  a 
rounded  or  peaked  headdress.  They  were  all  female  and  all  carried  tam- 
bourines.    Fig.  15.  5, 

The  following  principal  types  were  distinguished  among  the  funnel- 
bodied  figures : — ^ 

A,  TuTTihouHne  players :  either  male  or  female ;  the  tambourine  being 
held  either  upright  between  the  hands  and  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  or  flat 
against  the  breast.     Fig.  15.  3,  o. 

B.  Harp  players:  very  rare  and  all  female;  of  advanced  style  aud 
elaborate  painting :  the  harp  is  of  the  oriental  three  cornered  type,  held  on 
the  left  arm  and  played  with  the  right  hand.     Fig.  lo,  15. 

C,  Suppliants:  fairly  common  and  all  female;  the  hands  are  pressed 
together,  fingers  upwards,  in  front  of  the  breast.  Careless  workmanship  con- 
frises  this  type  with  ill-formed  tambourine-players  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  'Oriental  Goddess'  type  (H)  with  arms  crossed,  or  folded  on  the 
breast,  on  the  other. 

D,  Mother  a9id  Chikl:  a  rare  variant  of  the  Supjdiant  type,  connecting 
it  with  the  types  which  follow.  In  a  specimen  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
the  child  extends  its  arms  in  an  attitude  of  adoration ;  so  it  is  clearly  the 
votary  with  her  infant,  not  a  Madonna-Goddess,  who  is  represented  in  this,  as 
in  the  other  types  of  this  series. 

E.  Votaries  bringing  oflferings ;  very  common  except  at  the  top  of  the 
heap,  and  either  male  or  female:  the  oflFering  is  frequently  indistinct,  and  is 
either  a  flower,  a  wreath  with  crossed  ends,  a  dish  of  cakes,  a  deep  bowl  with 
incurved  rim,  (in  one  instance,  CM.  5539,  flower  and  bowl  are  combined ;  in 
another  the  bowl  becomes  a  tall  cup,  and  one  hand  is  laid,  in  consecration- 
gesture,  on  the  rim),  a  bird,  (either  swan,  or  dove) ;  or  a  horned  animal,  calf 
or  kid.     Fig.  15. 1 10. 11,  12.  U,  16. 17. 

F.  Lamp  hearers :  rare  and  all  female :  the  figure  is  that  of  a  votary, 
usually  carrying  a  bowl ;  on  the  head  is  a  Cypriote  saucer-lamp,  of  the  late 
(fifth — third  century)  type  with  flat  rim,  usually  gaily  painted.     Fig.  15.  9. 

O,  Warriors :  fairly  common,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  heap : 
of  course  all  bearded  and  presumably  male.^  They  wear  a  pointed  Assyrian 
helmet  of  seventh  century  type,  like  that  found  by  Prof  Petrie  at  Thebes  in 

1  For  details  V.  C.M.C.  pp.  6.  153-7.  dite'  possibly  suggested   by  warrior-statuettes 

^  But  was  the  story  of  the  *  bearded  Aphro-      with  beards  omitted  or  defaced  I 
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1896 ;  a  short  sword  girt  high  under  the  left  arm,  and  very  rudely  represented ; 
and  often  also  a  round  shield  running  out  to  a  sharp  central  point ;  to  minimise 
the  chances  of  breakage  the  front  and  back  edges  of  the  shield  are  usually 
pressed  into  the  body,  as  though  the  shield  were  a  soft  petasos.  Frequently 
the  warriors  carry  also  a  sacrificial  oflFering  of  type  E.     Fig.  15.  i^  t9, 

H,  '  Oriental  Goddess '  type :  rare  and  always  female :  the  arms  are 
crossed  in  front  of  the  body,  and  the  breasts  are  prominently  indicated.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  type  alone  of  the  series  represents  the  Deity  and 
not  the  worshippers :  and  it  may  probably  be  taken  as  representing  a  mode  of 
self-devotion,  of  which  in  this  instance  we  have  no  precise  account. 

How  the  last  named  type  came  into  currency  here  is  probably  explained 
by  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  examples  of  the  well  known  solid  moulded, 
flat-backed,  strongly  Egyptizing  nude  female  figures,  in  a  slightly  different, 
and  Nilotic -looking  clay,  but  similar  black  and  red  paint.  These  came 
mostly  from  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  heap,  but  are  unfortunately  not 
sufficiently  characterized  to  serve  as  a  datemark :  their  nearest  analogues  are 
from  Cypriote  tombs  of  XXVI.  dynasty  date.     Fig.  15.  ^.  6. 

Other  miscellaneous  objects  worth  mentioning  are  a  number  of  fragments 
of  larger  hand-modelled  statues,  as  large  as  quarter  life-size,  of  local  clay,  but 
in  a  style  resembling  that  of  the  'Toumba'  site  at  Salamis,^  but  exhibiting  a 
wider  range  of  influences.  Some  of  them  were  strongly  Egyptizing ;  others 
more  purely  Cypriote :  one  of  the  former  showed  well  the  spiral  ornaments 
which  are  frequently  found  in  sixth — fifth  century  tombs  in  the  upper  as  well 
as  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  ear.*  One  face  had  been  modelled  separately  as  a 
mask  for  suspension,  with  perforated  eyes  (CM.  5560). 

The  pointed  caps  of  some  of  the  little  figures  are  illustrated  on  a  larger 
scale  by  a  detached  male  head  CM.  5555,  and  by  a  separate  votive  cap  (CM. 
5556),  which  has  never  been  part  of  a  statuette :  and  the  shields  of  the 
'warriors'  (type  G.)  by  a  round  convex  shield,  with  single  kclvohv  behind, 
and  red  and  black  bands  and  rim-pattern  of  triangles  outside.*  Fragments  of 
horses  and  horsemen  (CM.  5562-4)  and  of  votive  doves,  and  a  bull's  head 
modelled  hollow  for  suspension,  and  painted  black,  complete  the  series  of 
terracottas. 

A  few  stone  figures  were  found,  which  are  important  for  the  dating  of 
the  whole  find.  A  female  figure  (CM.  5571)  in  a  Cypriote  armless  chiton 
and  stole,  and  holding  a  tambourine,^  seems  to  belong  to  the  later  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  corresponds  with  the  tambourine  playing  terracottas.  A  male 
torso  (Fig.  15. 13. \  of  very  long,  narrow  proportions,  with  arms  by  the  sides 
and  painted  indications  of  skin-tight  striped  vest  and  red  loin-cloth  or  drawers, 
indicates  a  similar  date.     The  early  fifth  century  is  represented  by  a  small 

»  /./r.^.  xii.  116ff.  /  96\ 

«  Cf.  K,B,H.  xlviU.  2,  Iv.   7  ;  CM.  6981-2  1895  (2-1 )). 
(LimnUi'i).  y^^ 

«  Cf.  that  from  lamoJtoT^raM  60  (in  Ashmo-  ^«-  ^^'  ^^'  ..p^*  ^"*-  M^-  ^  ^'  1^»  1^» 

lean  Museum),  and  one  from  JTwrum (Brit  Mua.  ^^  »  K.B.U.  Ixviii.  1,  13. 
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youthful  male  head  (CM.  5575  =  Fig.  15.  7.)  of  the  rare  archaic  Cypriote  school 
under  Hellenic  influences,  which  is  represented  by  the  marble  torso  from 
Poll  and  sundry  heads  from  Dali  and  Akhna  in  the  British  Museum ;  by 
other  heads  from  Dali  and  Limniti  at  Berlin ;  and  by  three  heads  from  Voni^ 
and  another  from  Dcdi  and  Taniassos  in  the  Cyprus  Museum.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  a  genre  group  (CM.  5576  =  Fig.  15  1.)  of  a  seated 
boy  playing  with  a  dog,  though  rudely  cut,  and  gaily  painted  like  the  little 
figurines,  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  aud 
might  be  much  later :  but  the  total  absence  of  any  other  object  of  Hellenistic 
style,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  this  was  found  completely  engaged  in  the 
heap,  though  not  low  down  in  it,  precludes  the  reference  of  it  to  a  much 
later  date  than  the  Ptolemaic  conquest.  A  few  charms  and  fragments 
of  Egyptian  glazed  porcelain  (CM.  5577-8,  4712,  4766),  a  small  stone 
incense  altar  CM.  5579,  and  a  single  nide  spindle  whorl  complete  the  tale 
of  the  discoveries. 

From  the  date  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  extreme  chronological 
limits  of  the  deposit  are  given  by  the  character  of  the  rudest  figurines,  which 
cannot  be  put  higher  than  the  seventh  century ;  and  by  the  group  of  the  boy 
and  dog  just  mentioned,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  fourth : 
intermediate  dates  have  been  already  indicated  in  the  sixth  and  early  fifth 
centuries;  and  some  evidence  has  been  stated  to  show  that  the  top  of  the 
heap  at  all  events  is  of  slightly  diflferent,  and  presumably  later  character  than 
the  remainder. 

The  attributes,  and  oflFerings,  of  the  votaries  do  not  give  a  decisive  clue 
to  the  presiding  deity  of  the  shrine.  The  mould-pressed  nude  female  figures, 
and  analogous  types  of  tambourine  playei*s  (but  associated  with  Jhde-players, 
CM.  5302-3)  and  of  votaries  with  drink  oflFerings,  occur  on  the  site  of  the 
sanctuary  of  the  *  Paphian  Goddess '  at  Khytroi  :  ^  and  flowers,  doves,  cakes, 
lyres,  and  tambourines  on  that  of  Aphrodite  in  the  lower  town  of  IDALIOH.^ 
The  preponderance  of  female  statuettes  also  argues  in  favour  of  a  female  deity. 
But  unfortunately  no  inscriptions  came  to  light  in  the  trial  shafts ;  and  the 
mass  of  superincumbent  walls  and  floors  prevented  the  excavation  of  any 
further  parts  of  the  early  layer  with  the  means  which  remained  at  my 
disposal. 

A  few  specimens,  for  the  most  part  uncatalogued,  in  the  Salle  des  Origines 
of  the  Louvre,  are  so  closely  analogous  in  every  particular  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  certainly  from  this  site,  though  their  date  of  entry  into  the 
Louvre  shows  that  they  are  not  from  the  excavation  of  1894.  From  the 
excavators'  share  of  the  latter,  duplicate  sets  of  figurines  have  been  oflFered  to 
the  British  Museum,  the  Ashmolean  and  Fitzwilliam  Museums,  the  Louvre, 
and  the  Berlin  Antiquarium :  and  a  number  of  examples  of  the  commoner 
types  are  still  available  for  distribution. 


1  V<mi  CM.  5005-7  ;  Dali,  CM.  6642  ;  To-  «  CM  C.  pp.  149  ff. 

maasos,   6083.     Cf.   CM.C   p.   30,   n.   2,   for  '  CM.C  pp.  157  fl*. 

further  references. 
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VI.  LARNAKA:  BATSALOS. 

On  my  first  visit  to  Lamaka,  Mr.  Cobham  called  my  attention  to  a  passage 
of  Colonna  Ceccaldi's  Monuments  Antiques  de  Chypre  &c.  (p.  19,  reprinted 
from  Bev.  Arch.  1870  p.  26),  in  which  he  describes  one  of  General  L.  P.  di 
Cesnola's  excavations  on  the  borders  of  the  Salt  Lake  behind  Lamaka.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Colonna  Ceccaldi,  workmen  were  employed  on  the  conspicu- 
ous mound  known  as  Batsalos,  and  indicated  in  the  map  (p.  149)  at  the 
east  end  of  the  causeway  which  crosses  the  lagoon.  According  to  Colonna 
Ceccaldi/  who  unfortunately  gives  neither  plan  nor  further  details : — 

lis  mirent  h,  d^couvert  des  restes  de  ma^onnerie,  substructions  en  petits  moellons, 
enfouies  peu  profondement,  et  r^colt^rent,  4parpill(5s  en  divers  endroits,  un  assez  grand 
nombre  de  fragments  de  marbre  portant  tons  sur  leur  bord,  gravto  en  caract^res  lapidaires 
assez  nets,  des  inscriptions  ph^niciennes. 

Un  tertre  de  meme  genre  existe  sur  la  rive  oppos^e  du  marais,  a  un  raille  environ  du 
Tekieh  de  la  Sultane,*  sur  une  langue  de  terre  qui  s'avance  assez  loin  dans  Feau.  Des 
travaux  suivis  am^neraient  peut-etre  en  cette  endroit  des  d^couvertes  d'antiquit^  ^gale- 
ment  ph^niciennes. 

Acting  on  this  suggestion  I  spent  some  time  in  examining,  and  eventually 
in  testing  by  trial  shafts,  all  the  promontories  on  the  west  side  of  the  lagoon 
north  of  the  causeway.  South  of  the  causeway  there  is  no  promontory,  nor 
any  mound  on  the  shore  of  the  lagoon  which  would  attract  the  attention  of 
an  observer  standing  on  the  Batsalos  hill.  In  all  cases  we  struck  virgin  soil — 
mere  decomposed  rock,  immediately  below  the  turf;  and  the  only  object  of 
antiquity  which  was  found  was  a  fragment  of  a  *  hemispherical  bowl '  of  the 
painted  white  slip  ware  of  Lakshd  tu  RiH :  but  this  obviously  proved  no  more 
than  did  the  corresponding  fragment  found  on  the  Turahi  site. 

Mr.  Cobham  told  me  that  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  examination,  he 
had  assured  himself  that  the  '  holy  place  *  enclosed  by  the  Hal^  Sultana  Tekd 
was  a  megalithic  monument  like  the  chapel  of  the  Phaneromene  nearer 
Lamaka.*    But  I  was  not  able  to  come  within  sight  of  it. 

Disappointed  of  a  new  site,  I  spent  some  days  trenching  the  top  of  the 
Batsalos  mound,  which  is  a  genuine  hill  of  soft  limestone,  with  two  or  three 
feet  of  barren  soil  on  the  top.  A  number  of  ill  constructed  chambers  were 
traced,  with  walls  of  undressed  rubble  in  strong  cement.  Most  of  the  stones 
were  small,  but  in  some  cases  the  foot  of  the  wall  was  composed  of  blocks  2-3 
feet  long,  but  still  unhewn.  The  only  detail  of  the  construction  which  could 
be  traced  was  a  cement-lined  gutter  draining  the  eastern  side  of  the  building 
and    falling    into   a    shallow    pit   or   cess-pool   lined   with  rubble,   a    few 

^  Colonna  Ceccaldi  gives  a  map   in   which,  himself  (Cyprus,  p.  55  if. )  describes  the  site  in 

Cesnola's  site  is  identified  with  Batsalos,  but  terms  which  suit  the  Batsalos  hill  fairly  well, 

Batsalos  projects  northwards  into  the  lake  from  but  he  places  the  scene  of  his  operations  on  the 

the  southern  margin  of  its  main  basin.      A  South-  ll^'cst  of  the  Salt  Lake, 

misreading  of  the  map  has  given  rise  to  new  ^  Hale  SultAna  Tek4 

errors  in  that  given  in  the  Corpus  Iitcriptionum  *  J.H.S,,  iv.  p.  111. 
Semiticaruvi  I.     p.    35.    General    di    Cesnola 
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feet  from  the  N.E.  comer.  No  architectural  fragments  were  foimd  at  all : 
but  on  the  surface  one  fragment  of  a  white  marble  bowl  with  inscription 
No.  4  {Ashm-.  Mus.);  the  upper  half  of  an  Egyptian  glazed  porcelain 
statuette  of  XXVI.  dynasty  or  later  date  (Ashm,  Mm,) ;  a  fragment  of  a  terra- 
cotta horse  of  snow-man  technique  (CM.  5591) ;  and  two  fragments  of  a 
fragment  of  a  Hellenistic  Draped  female  statuette  (CM.  5590)  Attic  black- 
glazed  bowls  with  Phoenician  graflSti  (CM.  1996,  1997).  Cesnola's  men,  or 
the  stone-hunters  of  whom  he  too  complains  (l.c.)  had  done  their  work  only 
too  well. 

VII.  zArukas. 

From  this  late  Bronze  Age  site,  I  acquired,  from  a  peasant,  the  following 
objects  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum ;  they  were  said,  and  with  probability, 
to  have  been  found  together : — 

(1)  a  small  flat  saucer  of  green  serpentine. 

(2)  an  oval  crucible  (?)  of  greenstone,  well  worked,  with  a  spout  at  one 
end,  and  a  rudimentary  handle  at  the  other. 

(3)  a  conical  grinder  or  pestle  of  hard  greenish  limestone  (?) ;  too  large  to 
have  been  used  with  (1),  which  moreover  shows  no  sign  of  grinding. 

(4)  two  small  oxen  of  'base  ring  ware*  attached  to  fragments  of  the 
upper  surface  of  a  vessel  of  undeterminable  form.  These  give  a  fair  date 
mark  for  the  whole  group. 

(5)  a  very  small  conical  bowl :  pointed  below,  and  only  an  inch  across 
the  rim :  of  quite  rude  hand-made  fabric,  and  only  noteworthy  on  account  of 
a  distinct  flame-stain  at  one  point  of  the  rim :  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the 
vessel  has  been  used  as  a  lamp.  As  there  was  no  trace  of  grease  or  oil,  this 
use  cannot  have  been  recent ;  consequently  it  may  be  presumed  that  we  have 
here,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  unique  example  of  a  Bronze  Age  lamp  from  a 
Cypriote  site,  and  the  only  survivor  of  the  predecessors  of  the  Graeco- 
Phoenician  saucer-lamp  which  was  introduced,  probably  from  Egypt,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sub-Mykenaean  Age. 


INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  LARNAKA. 

As  above  stated  p.  152  the  marble  stele,  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(No.  47),  and  published  in  the  Corpus  Ins&i^ptionum  Semilicarum  (Vol.  I. 
No.  44  :  PI.  viii  44,  44a)  was  found  at  the  point  marked  T  in  the  map  (Fig.  6. 
cf.  the  map  in  G.LS.  p.  35).  The  following  were  found  in  the  excavations  of 
1894  above  described. 

1.  A  stele  of  white  marble,  apparently  Pentelic,  in  perfect  condition  ;  in 
the  form  of  a  four  sided  obelisk,  narrowing  slightly  towards  the  top,  which  is 
gable-shaped.  The  inscription  is  on  the  front,  and  about  halfway  down ;  in 
five  lines  of  small  clearly  cut  letters  of  the  third  century,  perfect  except  one 
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which  was  bruised  by  the  pick  of  the  workman  who  cleared  the  fece.  The 
stele  is  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  31)  outside  the  entrance  to  the 
Cypriote  Room.  The  inscription  was  publidied,  shortly,  in  the  Academy 
No.  1238  (Jan.  25, 1896)  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Cooke,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  who  hopes  to  discuss  it  at  greater  length  elsewhere :  and  by  Dr. 
Noldeke,  from  an  impression,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie  1894,  p.  400. 
It  runs  as  follows : — 

This  is  the  pillar  which  Arish,  chief  of  the  Stewards  (?)  erected  to  his  father,  to  Parai, 
chief  of  the  Stewards  (1),  son  of  Arish,  chief  of  the  Stewards  (?),  son  of  MenaAem,  chief 
of  the  Stewards  (?),  son  of  Mashal,  chief  of  the  Stewards  (?)  son  of  Parsi,  chief  of  the 
Stewards  (?)  ;  and  to  his  mother,  to  Shenizabal,  daughter  of  Baal-ram,  son  of  Milk-jathan, 
son  of  *Azar,  chief  of  the  Treasurers,  over  the  bed  of  their  rest  for  ever. 

The  stele  was  found  l)dng  face  upwards,  but  no  trace  remained  either  of 
its  base,  or  of  the  *  bed  of  their  rest,*  the  tomb  of  those  whom  it  commemor- 
ates. 

2.  A  stele  of  local  limestone,  very  shelly  and  now  rough  on  the  surface 
from  exposure ;  of  flat  form  with  a  low  pediment.  The  inscription  is  in  two 
lines  close  below  the  cornice,  in  large  bold  letters  of  the  late  foui-th  or  early 
third  century.  Below  the  inscription,  incised  on  the  face  of  the  slab,  is  an 
outline  which  appears  to  be  intended  for  a  plough  or  a  chariot ;  but  only  the 
upper  part  is  preserved,  as  the  stele  has  been  broken  obliquely  across,  and  the 
lower  part  is  missing.  There  is  also  a  break  on  the  left  edge  which  damages 
two  letters  or  so  of  the  inscription.  Published  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Cooke,  Academy 
no.  1237  (Jan.  16.  1896).    The  inscription  reads  as  follows  :— 

To  *Abd-ashtar,  son  of  Eshmun, 

the  chariot-smith  :  he  made  this.    [May  (the  deity)  bless  him]. 

The  allusion  to  chariot-making,  and,  probably,  to  a  guild  of  chariot-smiths, 
is  new.  The  stone  was  deposited  with  the  Commissioner  of  Larnaka,  and  is 
No.  6231  of  the  Cyprus  Museum  Cataiogue, 

3.  Two  fragments  of  a  stele  of  white  marble,  not  unlike  Parian,  were 
found  in  the  shaft  leading  to  Tomh  45.  One  was  part  of  the  left  hand 
akroterion,  with  a  boldly  worked  palmette  on  the  front  face.  The  other  was 
a  fragment  of  the  left  edge,  apparently  of  the  same  stele,  vrith  part  of  an 
inscription  in  large  and  coarse  but  quite  clear  letters  of  the  same  period  as 
the  preceding. 

To  Shamar-  [baal, 

this  pillar  [ 

to  them.    [ 

It  is  published  with  the  preceding  in  Academy  no.  1237,  deposited  with 
it  at  Lamaka,  and  numbered  6232  in  the  Cyprus  Mvseiim  Catalog^ce. 

4.  On  part  of  the  rim  of  a  bowl  of  slightly  bluish,  perhaps  Syrian 
marble,  found  on  the  surface  of  the  Batsalos  site,  is  the  following  inscription 
in  small  clear  letters  of  the  late  fourth  or  early  third  century,  on  the  flat 
upper  surface  of  the  rim. 

' ....  his  lord,  the  son  of  Melgarth,  the  son  of  Mikal .  .  .  .' 
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The  stone  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  is  published,  with  the  pre- 
ceding in  Academy  no.  1237  :  c£  a  note  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Gray  in  Academy  no. 
1239.     (Feb.  1,  1896). 

General  L.  P.  di  Cesnola  states  {Cyprus  55  ff.)  that  he  found  a  number 
of  such  inscribed  bowls  in  his  excavation  by  the  Salt  Lake  (CJ.S.  Cyprus 
14  ff.) ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  fragment  may  belong  to  one  of  these,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  assign  a  place  to  it  Another  fragment  of  a 
similar  bowl,  but  uninscribed,  was  found  on  the  Batsalos  site  in  1894. 

5.  Graffito  on  a  fragment  of  black  glazed  ware,  found  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  Batsalos  site.  =  CM.  5592/1996. 

6.  Graffito  on  a  fragment  of  black  glazed  ware,  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  Batsalos  site.  =  CM.  5593/1997. 

Greek  Inscriptions,    All  irom  the  Tnrabi  and  Hassan  Effendi  sites. 

7.  Fragment  of  a  bluish  marble  like  No.  4 :  found  about  10  feet  down, 
in  Tomb  33,  a  trial  shaft  which  led  to  a  collapsed  and  rifled  tomb :  the 
inscribed  face  is  slightly  concave :  the  back  is  roughly  dressed  and  has  a 
large  rectangular  boss :  small  clear  letters  of  the  fourth  century. 

AfAOOKAHC 
MAKPQNOC 

Compare  a  painted  stele  with  the  ethnic  liafiv\(i>vi\osi\  from  Amathvs 
(1894),  109. 

8.-13.  All  the  remaining  inscriptions  were  on  the  usual  roughly  turned 
cippi  of  local  limestone.  None  presented  any  noteworthy  feature,  and  for 
brevity  the  personal  names  only  are  given  here,  in  the  vocative  as  on  the 
original,  and  in  cursive  text,  as  no  squeezes  were  taken.  The  numbers  in 
brackets  are  those  of  the  tomb-shafts  in  which  they  were  found :  other  cippi 
from  (1)  (5)  had  the  name  mutilated,  or  illegible. 

8.  (1)  IlpoTWKTrjTe  (sic.) 

9.  (5)  EuTi/xe.^ 

10.  (5)  ^Apia-Tajp. 

11.  (18)  'OXvfjLTriainj  (fern.). 

12.  (18)  AeoviBrj  (masc). 

13.  (44)  Map©!/. 

14.  Graffito  on  a  fragmentary  black  glazed  bowl  from  the  trial  shaft 
Tomb  30. 

AHAII/I 

*  CI    Eitrixv  XP^<rr€  x^P*  copied  together      Monro,   in  the  Turabi  Teke  itself,  J.H.S.  xiL 
with  *Oi'<wic[p]«t'nj  XP^<'"''«  X'wp*  ^7  Mr.  J.  A.  R.       322. 

John  L.  Mtres. 
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TWO  STELAE  FROM  KYNOSARGES. 
[Plate  IV.] 

The  two  fragmentary  stelae  here  published  were  discovered  in  the  course 
of  the  excavations  of  the  British  School  at  Kynosarges  in  the  winters  of  1895 
and  1896.  One  had  been  built  into  a  Roman  wall,  the  other  into  a  late 
Hellenic  watercourse.  Within  the  area  excavated  there  was  no  trace  of 
any  tombs  of  the  period  to  which  these  reliefs  may  be  referred,  nor  was  any 
such  trace  to  be  expected.  But  the  masons  may  very  well  have  picked  them 
up  from  close  at  hand;  originally  they  may  have  stood  by  the  side  of  a 
neighbouring  road ;  indeed,  they  may  be  two  of  the  actual  tombstones 
desecrated  by  the  soldiers  of  Philip.^ 

The  first  of  these  two  stelae  attaches  itself  to  an  early  group  of  grave- 
stones described  and  dated  by  Kohler  in  the  Athenische  MittheUungen  of 
1885.  The  letters  which  remain  of  the  inscription  run  . .  .Ttja-i/c, . .  (perhaps 
X]Ti](nK[\€ui  or  K]Trf(nK[\€ia)  and  end  with  a  second  <t  on  the  other  side  of 
the  break.  The  H  is  evidently  the  Ionic  H,  and  the  sigma  has  fornr  limbs ; 
but  this  need  not  prevent  the  conclusion  suggested  by  the  style,  that  the 
stele  was  erected  some  time,  but  not  a  long  time,  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War. 

The  field  is  surmounted  by  a  pediment  with  acroteria  in  low  relief.  An 
advance  towards  the  free  pediment  of  later  times  may  be  seen  in  those  stelae 
which  end  in  an  angle  at  the  top  of  the  central  acroterion ;  like  many  of  the 
earlier  tombstones,  such  as  that  of  Xanthippus  in  the  British  Museum  (no. 
618),  our  stele  retains  the  original  rectangular  form,  the  surface  only  being 
cut  away  so  that  the  pediment  itself  stands  out  in  relief.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  bounded  at  the  sides  by  pilasters. 

All  that  is  left  of  the  actual  sculpture  is  the  upper  part  of  the  figiu-e  of  a 
woman.  Her  hair  is  confined  by  a  band  wound  over  it  several  times — a 
favourite  arrangement  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century.  Between  the 
circuits  of  the  band  the  hair  lies  in  many  lines,  exactly  like  that  of  Hegeso 
on  the  well-known  relief.  She  wears  a  solid  circular  earring.  With  her  left 
hand  she  holds  her  mantle  out  in  front  of  her.  The  straightness  and  stiflFness 
of  the  fingers  are  marks  of  the  early  date  of  the  stele,  yet  the  difficulty  of 
representing  in  relief  a  hand  so  held  is  still  evident  in  one  work  at  least 
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which  is  a  full  generation  later  (Acropolis  Museum;  *E<f).  'Apx-  1893,  PI. 
VJiL) ;  there  also  the  little  finger  has  the  same  impossible  bend. 

The  total  breadth  of  the  stele  has  been  48  centimetres.  There  is  room 
for  a  second  figure  on  the  right  and  perhaps  the  2  over  this  portion  may  be 
the  last  of  a  second  name.     The  marble  is  Pentelic. 

The  second  stele,  also  of  Pentelic  marble,  is  a  considerably  later  specimen 
of  the  same  class  of  work.  The  relief  is  low  and  is  not  framed  at  the  sides 
by  pilasters.     The  height  of  the  fragment  is  53^  centimetres,  its  width  29. 

The  principal  figure  on  the  part  which  is  preserved  is  a  woman  seated  in 
an  attitude  of  mourning.  In  the  background  beside  her  chair  stands  a  bearded 
man  who  clasps  hands  with  another  figure  of  which  only  a  sUght  fragment 
remains,  probably  the  end  of  a  himation  wrapped  round  an  upraised  left  arm. 
It  is  natural  to  infer  that  this  lost  figure  represented  the  person  in  remem- 
brance of  whom  the  tombstone  was  set  up ;  for  it  is  towards  him  that  the 
gaze  of  the  mourning  woman  is  directed,  while  the  second  figure,  which  is 
placed  in  the  background,  can  scarcely  be  meant  for  the  chief  member  of  the 
group.  The  an-angement  of  the  figures  in  this  scene  (one  of  them  seated  in 
front  and  not  taking  part  in  the  clasping  of  hands)  is  unusual. 

The  attitude  of  the  seated  lady  is  to  be  observed.  One  frequent  type  of 
mourning  in  Greek  art  is  a  figure  with  bent  head,  the  right  hand  supporting 
the  chin  or  cheek,  the  right  elbow  resting  on  the  left  hand.^  Here  this 
mourning  attitude  is  combined  with  another  typical  expression  of  bereave- 
ment, the  upward  look  into  the  face  of  the  lost  friend :  this  latter  motive  is 
common  enough  in  the  fourth  century  but  not  until  then.  One  conventional 
touch,  very  characteristic  of  Greek  reliefs  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
is  the  way  in  which  the  mantle  hangs  from  the  lady's  shoulder.  There  is  the 
most  exact  similarity  in  this  particular  between  our  stele  and  the  tombstone 
of  Tynnias  in  the  National  Museum  in  Athens.  (Conze,  Gr.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  pi.  118- 
Gardner,  Sculpt.  Tombs  of  Hellas,  pi.  x.). 

C.  E.  Edgar. 


^  See  sketch  of  development  of  this  type  by  Furtwangler,  Coll  Sab,  PI.  xv.  text. 
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THE  GREEK  TREATISE  ON  THE  SUBLIME. 
ITS  MODERN  INTEREST. 

A  FEW  months  ago  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  announced 
the  discovery  of  some  of  the  lost  odes  of  Bacchylides,  the  con- 
temporary of  Pindar.  Hitherto  Bacchylides  has  been  known  only  in 
fragments,  none  of  them  exceeding  a  dozen  lines  in  length.  Now  we  are 
promised  over  a  thousand  lines,  of  which  as  many  as  two  hundred  belong  to  a 
single  ode.  The  discovery  is,  thus,  one  of  considerable  importance.  Directly, 
it  will  reveal  Bacchylides  himself  more  fully ;  indirectly,  it  may  be  expected 
to  throw  light  on  many  points  of  collateral  interest  One  such  point  is  the 
relation  of  Pindar  to  the  poetry  of  his  time,  another  is  the  value  of  the 
literary  judgments  of  some  of  the  ancient  critics.  By  both  the  links  just 
mentioned  the  subject  of  this  paper  associates  itself  with  the  discovery. 

The  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  frames  an  estimate  of  Bacchy- 
lides which  seems  likely  to  be  confirmed  by  a  fuller  knowledge  of  his  poems. 
He  ranks  him  below  Pindar  for  the  same  reason  that  he  ranks 
Hyperides  below  Demosthenes.  Correctness  is  not  to  be  compared,  says  he, 
with  genius;  flawlessness  is  no  match  for  inspiration.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that,  in  the  case  of  Hyperides  no  less  than  in  that  of  Bacchylides, 
the  preservation  of  papyrus  manuscripts  in  the  sands  of  Egypt  has  enabled 
the  modem  world  to  test  and  verify  this  estimate.  The  result  has  been  the 
enhancement  of  the  already  high  reputation  of  the  Be  Suhlimitate.  The 
treatise  is,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  literary  criticism  be- 
queathed to  us  by  classical  antiquity,  and  uny  circumstance  is  welcome  which 
helps  to  preserve  it  from  the  oblivion  with  which  it  has  been  often  threatened. 

The  old  saying  that  books  have  fortunes  of  their  own  is  eminently  true 
of  the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  with  its  many  vicissitudes  of  neglect  and 
celebrity.  Of  the  early  history  of  the  work  little  is  positively  known.  The 
tradition  which  ascribes  it  to  Longinus,  the  celebrated  minister  of  Queen 
Zenobia,  has  long  been  disputed ;  and  in  the  unsettled  state  of  critical  opinion 
upon  the  subject  it  seems  better  to  treat  the  author  as  anonymous.  Written 
at  a  date  which  within  the  limits  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  has  been  most  variously  assigned,  the  treatise  appears  to  have  remained 
almost  unknown  until  it  was  printed  by  Francis  Robortello  at  Basle  in 
1554  A.D.,  and  by  Paulus  Manutius  at  Venice  in  the  following  year.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  edited  again  and  again.     Dutch  and  French,  as  well  as 
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Italian,  scholars  have  done  much  for  it.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  reached 
the  climax  of  its  authority,  and  was  regarded  by  Boileaii  and  Pope  almost  as 
a  final  court  of  appeal  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century  its 
popularity  declined  owing  to  various  causes.  A  wider  outlook  over  the  world 
of  literature  and  man  reduced  to  their  right  proportions  the  extravagant  claims 
of  some  of  its  admirers.  Less  legitimately,  the  ultra-scientific  tendency  of 
classical  scholarship  in  Germany  led  that  country  to  devote  more  attention 
to  the  vexed  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  treatise  than  to  the  elucidation 
of  its  contents.  •  Latterly,  however,  there  have  been,  in  Germany  as  elsewhere, 
signs  of  a  reaction.  Critical  texts  have  been  attempted,  and  many  transla- 
tions have  appeared.  At  one  time  or  another  the  book  has  been  rendered 
into  almost  every  European  language,  and  within  the  last  few  decades 
versions  of  it  have  appeared  in  Spain,  where  Castilian  illustrations  of  its 
precepts  are  freely  offered ;  in  Italy,  where  the  traditional  interest  in  literary 
criticism  and  in  this  book  in  particular  has  produced  excellent  fruit ;  and  in 
Sweden,  where  the  vigorous  modem  school  of  Scandinavian  literature  thus 
connects  itself  with  the  past.  In  England,  too,  though  no  adequate  edition 
exists,  and  no  edition  at  all  has  been  published  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
signs  of  renewed  interest  may  be  found  in  the  issue  or  reissue  of  several 
translations. 

The  treatise,  of  which  about  one-third  has  been  lost,  has  probably  often 
suffered  misconception  through  its  customary  English  title.  It  has  been 
thought  to  be  at  once  more  ambitious  in  purpose,  and  more  narrow  in  scope, 
than  it  really  is.  The  Greek  title  Hepi  "Tyfrov^,  'Concerning  Height 
or  Elevation,'  does  not  convey  that  idea  of  abnormal  altitude  which  is  usually 
associated  with  the  word  sublime.  The  object  of  the  writer  rather  is  to 
indicate  broadly  the  essentials  of  a  noble  and  impressive  style.  In  fact,  if  we 
were  to  describe  the  treatise  as  one  on  style,  or  even  on  literary  criticism 
generally,  we  should  be  nearer  the  mark  than  if  we  connected  it  solely  with 
the  idea  of  *  sublimity '  in  the  narrower  sense.  The  author's  own  words  make 
this  plain,  for  early  in  his  book  he  remarks  that  the  friend  whom  he  is 
addressing  is  too  well  versed  in  literary  studies  to  need  the  reminder  that 
sublimity  is  a  certain  distinction  and  excellence  in  expression,  and  that  it  is 
from  no  other  source  than  this,  that  the  greatest  authors  have  derived  their 
eminence  and  gained  an  immortality  of  renown.^  The  friend  in  question  is 
Postumius  Terentianus,  a  Roman,  who  though  young  has  had  some  experience 
in  public  affairs,  and  who  is,  like  the  writer  himself,  much  interested  in  Greek 
and  Latin  literature.  A  rapid  glance  at  the  actual  contents  of  the  book  will 
show  the  width  of  its  range  and  indicate  its  true  character. 

At  the  outset  the  author,  after  offering  the  definition  of  sublimity  just 
given,  proceeds  to  ask  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  art  of  the  sublime. 


^  L  3 :  ypd^y  Bt  wphs  <r4,  ^Utotc,  rhy  wot-       xal   <ruyypa^4o»y  ovk  ^KKo9*y  ^   ivBivl^  iro9\y 
Sclas  iwurrfifiove^  ffx^Bhy  iiw^KKayfuu  koH  rov  Sik       iirpiitrtvirav  icol  roTs  kavrAy  w€pif finKoy  cvfcAclaxs 
wK€i6ptfy  iFpofi>voTi$€<r$ai,  its  iucp6rris  koX  i^oxil       rhr  cuwro. 
Tis  K&ywy  ^<rrl  rh  0^^,  koL  itcXurooy  tm  oi  iiiyarroi 
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His  answer  is,  that,  though  elevation  of  tone  is  innate,  yet  art  can  regulate 
the  use  of  natural  gifts.  It  is,  he  says,  with  diction  as  with  life.  A  man 
favoured  by  fortune  ought  to  know  how  to  use  his  advantages ;  a  writer  of 
genius  ought  to  profit  by  the  help  of  art.  In  order  to  show  that  a  systematic 
treatise  can  effect  much  in  the  way  of  warning  as  well  as  by  means  of  precept, 
he  gives  a  short  account  of  defects  of  style  which  are  opposed  to  sublimity. 
With  this  purpose  he  describes  and  illustrates  the  vices  of  tumidity,  puerility, 
misplaced  pstssion,  and  frigidity.  This  done,  he  further  characterises  the  true 
sublime,  and  shows  how  It  may  be  distinguished  from  false  imitations.  Next 
he  enumerates  five  sources  of  the  sublime.  The  first  and  most  important  of 
these  is  grandeur  of  thought — the  power  of  forming  great  conceptions.  This 
power  is  founded  on  nobility  of  character.  Elevated  thoughts  are  also,  we  are 
told,  the  result  of  the  imitation  of  great  models,  of  imaginative  power,  and  of 
the  choice  and  grouping  of  the  most  striking  circumstances.  The  second 
source  is  vehement  and  inspired  passion.  While  affirming  that  there  is  no 
tone  so  lofty  as  that  of  genuine  passion,  the  author  does  not  treat  of  this  topic 
in  detail,  but  reserves  it  for  a  separate  work.  Third  in  order  come  figures  of 
speech,  such  as  adjuration  (in  illustration  of  which  is  given  the  famous  oath 
which  Demosthenes  swore  '  by  those  who  at  Marathon  stood  in  the  forefront 
of  the  danger'),  rhetorical  question,  asyndeton,  and  lastly  hyperbaton  or 
inverted  order.  The  writer  makes  the  general  remark  that  a  figure  is  at  its 
best  when  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  figure  escapes  attention.  The  fourth 
source  of  sublimity  is  noble  phrasing  or  diction.  The  chief  element  in  this  is 
the  choice  of  proper  and  striking  words,  a  choice  which,  he  says,  wonderfully 
attracts  and  enthralls  the  hearer,  and  breathes  into  dead  things  a  kind  of 
living  voice.^  Other  elements  are  metaphors,  and  similes,  and  hjrperbole. 
Fifthly  and  finally  comes  elevation  in  the  arrangement  of  words.  Of  this 
examples  are  given,  and  some  remarks  are  added  on  such  specific  vices  of  style 
as  arise  from  the  use  of  too  few  words  or  too  many,  of  too  much  rhythm  or  too 
little.  The  author  concludes  with  a  notable  passage  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
trace  the  causes  of  the  dearth  of  great  literature  in  his  own  day. 

This  short  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  treatise  will  indicate  its  relation 
to  the  general  subject  of  style.  When  we  come  to  particulars,  this  relation  is 
seen  to  be  still  more  intimate,  and  yet  to  imply  no  narrowness  of  view  on  the 
author's  part.  His  hints  with  regard  to  thought  and  expression  are  shrewd 
and  helpful,  all  the  more  so  that  he  is  too  b^oad-minded  to  have  any  super- 
stitious faith  in  such  formal  Rules  of  Style  as  used  to  be  popular  in  England  a 
generation  or  two  ago  under  the  shadow  of  his  name.  A  few  examples  of  his 
illuminative  observations  may  be  offered.  Speaking  of  Demosthenes,  he 
remarks  how  that  orator  shows  us  that  even  in  the  revels  of  the  imagination 
sobriety  is  required.^  His  good  sense  is  seen  in  his  praise  of  familiar  language 
when  used  in  season.    A  homely  expression,  he  says,  is  sometimes  much  more 


*  XXX.    1 :   ri   rStv   Kuplvv  koH  fi€ya\owp€WMV      wfMiyfjuun  ^wyrrruciiv  ivriBuva, 
ovofxarwv  iKKoy)i  BavfuurT&s  iy€i  jccU  fcaroicijAci  ^  xvi.  4  :  8i5<£<r«c«y  iri  k&v  fiaKX^^fMffi  rfi^^itf 

robs  iueoiovras olov^l  ^vxhf'  Tiva  rois       ivayicaioy. 
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telling  than  elegant  diction,  for  it  is  understood  at  once  since  it  is  drawn  from 
common  life,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  familiar  makes  it  only  the  more  con- 
vincing.^ Of  tumidity,  or  bombast,  we  are  told  that  it  seeks  to  transcend  the 
sublime,  and  that  it  is  a  fault  which  seems  particularly  hard  to  avoid,  but  that 
if  examined  in  the  light  of  day,  it  fades  away  from  the  awe-inspiring  into  the 
contemptible.*  An  over-rhythmical  style  is  condemned  on  the  ground  that  it 
does  not  communicate  to  its  hearei*s  the  emotion  conveyed  by  the  words  but 
that  conveyed  by  the  rhythm.  The  author  is  the  determined  enemy  of 
conceits  and  puerilities  of  all  kinds,  and  he  remarks  that  men  fall  into  these 
errors  because,  while  they  aim  at  the  uncommon  and  elaborate,  and  most  of  all  at 
the  attractive,  they  find  that  they  have  drifted  into  the  tawdry  and  aflFected.* 
He  expressly  denounces  that* pursuit  of  novelty  in  the  expression  of  ideas 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  fashionable  craze  of  the  day.**  '  Art  is  perfect,' 
he  says  in  one  place, '  when  it  seems  to  be  nature,  and  nature  attains  her  end 
when  she  contains  art  hidden  within  her ' ;  and  again  *  We  should  employ  art 
as  in  every  way  an  aid  to  nature,  for  the  conjunction  of  the  two  may  be  held 
to  constitute  perfection.'^  In  this  spirit  he  makes  the  remark,  with  reference 
to  Demosthenes,  that  the  tricks  of  rhetoric  are  hidden  away  in  the  blaze  of 
the  noontide  splendour  of  sublimity  and  passion.  '  By  what  means,*  he  asks, 
*  has  the  orator  here  concealed  the  figure  ?  Clearly,  by  the  very  excess  of 
light.  For  just  as  all  dim  lights  are  extinguished  in  the  glare  of  the  sun,  so 
do  the  artifices  of  rhetoric  fade  from  view  when  bathed  in  the  pervading 
splendour  of  sublimity.'^  Evidently  with  the  critic  who  writes  thus  the 
judgment  of  style  was,  to  quote  his  own  words,  *  the  last  and  crowning  fruit  of 
long  experience.*^  Everywhere  the  man*s  sincerity  of  purpose  and  clearness 
of  vision  are  manifest,  and  a  book  written  in  this  earnest  and  enlightened 
spirit  does  not  soon  fall  out  of  date. 

Furthermore,  the  treatise  may  be  regarded  as  a  disquisition  not  only  on  the 
formation  of  style,  but  on  literary  criticism  generally.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  to  the  foregoing  description  of  its  contents  the  reminder 
that  it  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  quotations  illustrating  excellencies  and  defects 
both  of  manner  and  of  matter,  both  of  form  and  of  spirit.  Reference  is  made  to 
as  many  as  fifty  Greek  writers,  whose  dates  range  over  something  like  a  thousand 
yeai*s.  Some  of  these  are  quoted  repeatedly.  Homer  oftenest  of  all,  and  after 
him  Herodotus,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes.  The  authors  quality  as  a  critic  is 
most  decisively  seen  in  his  preference  of  the  best.  The  second-rate  writers  of 
Alexandria,  though  nearer  in  time,  are  not  suffered  to  eclipse  the  true  classics 
of  Greece ;   they  arc  quoted  rather  in  illustration  of  defects  than  of  merits. 

^  xxxi  1  :    Harty  ip*  6  l^i^oricfihs  ivioTt  rov  •  xvii  2  :  rlyt  yhp  imav^  6  ^ra»p  dir^icf»inf^€ 

K6fffiou  Top^  iroKb  ifA^ayurriKil^tpov'  iwiyip^aKt-  rh  cxVfM ;   8^Aov  5ti  t^   ^wr\   avr^,     o'X*^^'^ 

rcu  ykp  ahr6Bw  in  rov  Koiyov  filov,  rh  Sc  <r6rriB€s  ykp  &<rw€p  Koi   rifiv^pk  <p4yyrj  iveupixylCfrcu  rf 

ffJry  iriar6r*pov.  7i\i(f  w^piavyoifjifya,    ovrw    rh    t^j     ^optKrjs 

*  iii  1,  8,  4.  ffo^iffixara     i^ofiavpoi     ^tpixv^^f    wdyroBty    rh 
'  iil  4  and  iv.  fi4yt0os, 

*  V.  :  T^  w€p\  rits  yo^o-cit  Kaiy6int€vi  if,  irtpX  %  '  vi.  :  ^  ykp  r&y  \^wv  Kplffis  woWrjs  iffrt 
9^  fAdKiffra  Kopvficufrwffiy  ol  vvr,                                   wtipas  Tf  Acvratov  iiFiy4yyTifia, 

»  jixii.  1,  xxxvL  4. 
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But  in  Homer  we  are  bidden  to  admire  such  passages  as  speak  of  Ossa  and 
Pelion ;  of  Strife, '  with  her  head  in  the  skies  and  her  feet  on  the  earth ' ;  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Gods ;  of  the  earth-shaking  Posidon ;  of  the  cry  of  Ajax  to 
Father  Zeus  '  to  slay,  if  slay  he  must,  in  the  light'  and  of  the  yet  more  impress- 
ive silence  of  the  same  hero  in  the  shades.^  Nowhere  is  the  critic's  skilful 
touch  better  seen  than  where  he  treats  of  Homer.  In  drawing,  for  instance,  a 
comparison  between  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  he  assigns  the  former  poem  to 
the  poet's  vigorous  manhood  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  inspiration, 
the  latter  to  his  mellower  age.  '  In  the  Odyssey  Homer  may  be  likened  to  a 
sinking  sun,  whose  grandeur  remains  without  its  intensity.*  But  he  is  careful 
to  add,  '  If  I  speak  of  old  age,  it  is  nevertheless  the  old  age  of  Homer.'  * 
Again,  he  has  the  rather  happy  remark  that  Homer  '  has  made,  as  far  as  lay 
within  his  power,  gods  of  the  men  concerned  in  the  Siege  of  Troy,  and  men  of 
the  gods/*  Altogether,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  how  often  and  with 
what  sympathy  the  latest  of  critics  reverts  to  the  earliest  of  poets. 
His  admiration  for  noble  literature  has  incidentally  accomplished  even 
more  for  Sappho  than  for  Homer,  though  the  former  is  but  once  men- 
tioned by  him.  In  his  tenth  chapter,  as  an  example  of  the  proper  choice  and 
grouping  of  the  most  striking  circumstances,  he  adduces,  and  in  so  doing  has 
preserved  for  posterity,  a  fragment  of  Sappho's  poetry.  The  gist  of  his  com- 
ment on  the  wonderful  love-ode  in  question  is  that  we  see  depicted  in  it  not 
one  passion  only  but  a  concourse  of  the  passions.  His  critical  acumen  is,  more- 
over, seen  in  the  illustrations  given,  up  and  down  his  work,  not  only  of  sub- 
limity but  of  its  opposite.  One  specific  instance,  in  which  the  oflFender  is 
Aratus,  the  Alexandrian  poet,  is  worth  a  moment's  notice,  as  it  seems  to  show 
that  the  writer  of  the  treatise  had  at  least  a  spark  of  humour  in  his  composi- 
tion. Aratus  is  contrasted,  to  his  disadvantage,  with  the  great  exemplar 
Homer.    When  pourtraying  a  storm  and  threatened  shipwreck.  Homer  speaks 

thus : — 

On  some  tall  vesseli  from  beneath  the  clouds 
A  giant  billow,  tempest-nursed,  descends  : 
The  deck  is  drenched  in  foam  ;  the  stormy  wind 
Howls  in  the  shrouds  ;  the  aflFrighted  seamen  quail 
In  fear,  but  little  way  from  death  removed.* 

Aratus,  the  author  continues,  tried  to  produce  the  same  eflfect  in  the  following 

line : — 

But  one  small  plank  their  doom  doth  keep  away. 

He  has  thus  described  (so  runs  the  criticism)  the  scene  in  terms  that  are 
neat  and  trivial  rather  than  terrible.  *  Further,  he  has  put  bounds  to  the 
danger  by  saying  A  plank  wards  off  doom.     After  all,  it  does  ward  it  off.'^ 

1  viii.,  ix.  •  ix.  7. 

2  ix.  13  :  seer  iy  rp  'OJu^rffc/?  wap€iKdffm  ris  *  Iliad  xv.  624-8,  Lord  Derby's  translation. 
tiy  Kartavoiiivtf  rhv  "OfiJipoy  ^X(y,  ot  8(x«  '»"^»  *  x.  5,   6  :   irK^y  fiiKphv   abrh   leai   yXo^vphv 
<r^oip6rnros  irapaiiivu  rhfi4y9$os,   ix.  14  :  T^fKW  iwolrifftv  Avrl  ^ofitpov*  tri  «i  ^apApiet  rhv  k(v9u- 
hiijyovfxai,  yrjoas  8'  ZficffS  'Ofi^oov.  vov  tlw^v  '(&\ov  4l5*  iireipyti*,     oitKovy  ^w^ipytt. 
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Besides  Aratus,  other  minor  writers,  such  as  Timaeus  and  Theopompus,  are 
made  to  furnish  examples  of  faults  which  should  be  shunned  by  those  who 
wish  to  write  in  the  elevated  manner.  But  the  author  is  of  too  fearless  a 
nature  to  strike  only  at  the  lesser  men.  He  assails  the  great  writers,  such  as 
Herodotus  and  Aeschylus,  where  they  seem  to  him  to  oflTend  against  the 
^  canons  of  good  taste.     He  has  the  courage  to  say  that  Demosthenes  is  too 

austere  to  be  gracefiil  and  witty,  and  that  when  he  forces  himself  into 
jocularity,  he  does  not  excite  laughter,  but  rather  becomes  the  subject  of  it.^ 
And  he  makes  bold  to  affirm  with  regard  to  Euripides,  the  idol  of  the 
rhetorician,  that  he  is  by  nature  anything  but  elevated,  and  that  it  is  only  by 
force  put  upon  his  natural  disposition  that  he  appears  to  rise  to  tragic  heights.^ 
In  such  comments  as  these,  whether  we  agree  with  them  or  not,  we  recognise 
pieces  of  genuine  literary  criticism,  and  the  literary  critic  stands  revealed  no 
less  in  the  note  of  pleasant  egotism  which  makes  itself  heard  now  and  again 
in  the  course  of  the  treatise,  and  in  such  general  maxims  as  that  the  poet 
must  himself  see  what  he  would  have  others  see, — must,  in  fact,  have  his  'eye 
upon  the  object.' 

Nor  are  such  well-known  topics  of  criticism  as  correctness,  the  dandard  of 
taste,  and  the  comparative  method,  neglected  by  the  author.  Upon  the  question 
of  correctness  he  shows  a  breadth  of  view  which  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  opinions  commonly  held  (and  by  his  admirers,  strange  to  say)  in  England 
for  a  century  or  more  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  He  is  no  believer  in 
what  is  faultily  faultless ;  he  is  a  supreme  believer  in  fervour  and  inspiration. 
Elevation  with  some  flaws  is,  he  cannot  doubt,  to  be  preferred  to  uniform 
correctness  without  elevation.  The  passage  is  a  characteristic  one  and  may 
be  quoted  at  some  little  length : 

*  I  am  well  aware  that  lofty  geniufl  Is  far  removed  from  flawlessness  ;  for  invariable 
accuracy  incurs  the  risk  of  pettiness,  and  in  the  sublime,  as  in  great  fortunes,  there  must  be 
something  which  is  overlooked.  It  may  be  necessarily  the  case  that  low  and  average 
natures  do  remain  as  a  rule  free  from  failing  and  in  greater  safety  because  they  never  run  a 
risk  nor  aim  at  the  sublime,  while  great  endowments  prove  insecure  because  of  their  very 
greatness.  Further,  I  am  not  ignorant  that  it  naturally  happens  that  all  human  things  are 
always  better  known  by  their  worse  traits,  and  that  the  memory  of  errors  remains  indelible, 
while  that  of  excellencies  quickly  dies  away.  I  have  myself  noted  not  a  few  errors  on  the 
part  of  Homer  and  other  writers  of  the  greatest  distinction,  and  I  am  anything  but  pleased 
with  the  slips  they  have  made.  But  still  I  do  not  term  them  wilful  errors,  but  rather 
oversights  of  a  random  and  casual  kind,  due  to  neglect  and  introduced  with  all  the  heed- 
lessness of  genius.  Consequently  I  do  not  waver  in  my  view  that  excellencies  higher  in 
quality,  even  if  not  sustained  throughout,  should  always  on  a  comparison  be  voted  the  first 
place,  because  of  their  sheer  elevation  of  spirit  if  for  no  other  reason.  Granted  that 
Apollonius  in  his  Argonautica  shows  himself  a  poet  who  does  not  trip,  and  that  Theocritus 
in  his  pastorals  is  most  happy,  would  you  not,  for  all  that,  choose  to  be  Homer  rather  than 

Apollonius? Again,  in  lyric  poetry  would  you  prefer  to  be  Bacchylides  rather  than 

Pindar?    And  in  tragedy  to  be  Ion  of  Chios  rather  than  Sophoc'es? What  need  to  add 

that  each  one  of  the  great  authors  often  redeems  all  his  errors  by  a  single  sublime  and 

*  xxxiv.  3 :  HvBa  fity  y€\oios  tlveu  fiidC^rat  jcol       r^y  ahrhs  a&rov    ^vetv    iv    woXXols    yfy4<r$ai 
i<rr(7os,  ov  yikwra  icivu  fiaXXov  fi  KaraytXarcu,       rpayiic^y  wpofftiydyKeurty^ 
^  XV.  8  I  fiKiard  yi  roi  fuyaXo^uiis  &y  Sfjuts 
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happy  touch,  and  (most  important  of  all)  that  if  one  were  to  pick  out  and  mass  together  the 
blunders  of  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  greatest  writers,  they  would 
be  found  to  be  a  very  small  part,  nay  an  infinitesimal  fraction,  of  the  triumphs  which 
those  heroes  can  point  to  on  every  hand  ?  *  * 

Again,  our  author's  answer  to  the  often-asked  question  whether  there  is 
any  trustworthy  test  of  the  sublime— any  sure  standard  of  taste  in  literature — 
seems  surprisingly  modem  because  it  is  so  permanently  true : 

*When  a  thing  is  heard  repeatedly  by  a  man  of  intelligence,  who  is  well  versed  in 
literature,  and  its  effect  is  not  to  dispose  the  soul  to  high  thoughts,  and  it  does  not  leave  in 
the  mind  more  food  for  reflection  than  the  words  seem  to  convey,  but  falls,  if  examined 
carefully  through  and  through,  into  disesteem,  it  cann<9t  rank  as  true  sublimity  because  it 
does  not  outlive  a  first  hearing.  For  that  is  really  great  which  bears  a  repeated  examination, 
and  which  it  is  difficult  or  rather  impossible  to  withstand,  and  the  memory  of  which  is 
strong  and  hard  to  efface.  In  general,  consider  those  examples  of  sublimity  to  be  fine  and 
genuine  which  please  all  and  always.  For  when  men  of  different  pursuits,  lives,  ambitions, 
ages,  languages,  hold  identical  views  on  one  and  the  same  subject,  then  that  consensus  of 
judgment,  so  to  say,  which  results  from  discordant  elements  makes  our  faith  in  the  object 
of  admiration  strong  and  unassailable.'  ^ 

No  modem  critic  could  formulate  more  precisely,  in  relation  to  literature,  the 
quod  semper,  quod  uUque  principle. 

Modem  in  many  ways,  the  author  is  in  nothing  more  modem  than  in 
foreshadowing  the  application  of  the  comparative  method  to  the  study  of 
literature.  It  is  easy  to  scoflF  at  literary  comparisons,  and  no  doubt  there 
is  often  much  that  is  puerile  and  inept  about  them.  But,  as  M.  Bmnetifere 
has  pointed  out,  the  ridicule  comes  with  ill  grace  from  those  who  celebrate  so 
loudly  the  triumphs  in  our  own  day  of  comparative  anatomy,  comparative 
physiology,  and  comparative  philology.  In  a  sense  science  may  be  said 
to  begin  in  comparison,  in  the  effort  to  distinguish  things  that  differ  and 
thereby  to  bring  out  the  true  nature  of  each  and  all.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  necessary  limitations  of  the  comparative  method  where 
literature  is  concerned.  It  is  utterly  out  of  place  and  futile,  if  its  object  is  to 
place  the  great  writers  in  an  order  of  merit,  and  to  establish  a  sort  of  literary 
hierarchy.  And  even  where  the  aim  is  simply  to  bring  out  the  distinctive 
points  of  contrasted  authors,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  methods  of  the 
laboratory  can  never  fully  be  applied  to  the  analysis  of  the  finest  products  of 
the  human  mind.  In  this  matter  it  may  not  unfairly  be  claimed  that  the 
author  assumes  a  judicious  attitude.  The  comparison,  already  quoted,  of 
a  passage  in  Homer  with  a  passage  in  Aratus  is  distinctly  happy.  And  so, 
in  its  way,  is  the  comparison  between  Homer  in  the  Iliad  and  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey.  And  so,  again,  is  the  passage  in  which  he  compares,  not  the  same 
poet  in  different  works,  but  two  orators  of  different  countries,  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero.  Speaking  with  due  diffidence  as  a  Greek  addressing  a  Roman,  he 
ventures  the  opinion  that  it  is  in  profusion  that  Cicero  chiefly  differs  from 
Demosthenes.  The  latter  is  like  a  thunderbolt  or  flash  of  lightning;  the 
former  resembles  a  widespread  conflagration  which  rolls  on  with  all -devouring 
flames.^ 


*  xxxiii.  2,  3,  4.     xxxvL  2. 


«  vil  8,  4, 


xii.  4. 
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In  his  use,  however  limited  it  may  be,  of  the  comparative  method  the 
author  has  the  advantage  over  his  great  predecessors  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
neither  of  whom  knew  any  literature  except  his  own.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  in  what  general  features  he  agrees  with,  or  differs  from,  these  masters 
of  literary  criticism.  With  both  he  has  this  in  common  that  he  may  often 
seem  unduly  verbal  and  philological, — may  often  seem  to  attach  excessive 
importance  to  rhythm,  to  figures,  and  to  questions  of  form  generally.  Not 
that  it  is  so  in  reality.  Rather,  attention  to  such  matters  must  be  the 
backbone  of  criticism,  and  especially  of  early  criticism.  In  other  points  the 
author  resembles  Plato  much  more  nearly  than  he  resembles  Aristotle.  He 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  Ion  rather  than  of  the  Poetics.  He  is  subjective 
rather  than  objective.  He  is  an  enthusiast  rather  than  an  analyst.  He  is 
better  fitted  to  fire  the  young  than  to  convince  the  maturely  sceptical.  He 
speaks  rather  of  'transport'  or  'inspiration'  than  of  'purgation'  or  'the 
universal'  He  was  not,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  man  of  deep  and  penetrating 
intellect  like  Aristotle,  but  he  was  nevertheless  a  critic  of  keen  artistic 
sensibilities.  His  book  does  not  offer  the  great  luminous  definitions  contained 
in  the  Poetics,  nor  is  it  marked  by  the  cool  and  searching  scientific  analysis  by 
which  that  work  is  distinguished.  Yet  it  may  be  that  it  supplies  something  of 
its  own.  -Aristotle  but  seldom  makes  us  feel  that  there  sometimes  dwells  in 
words  a  beauty  which  defies  analysis  because  it  is  the  direct  expression  of  a 
human  spirit  and  is  charged  with  emotion  as  well  as  controlled  by  reason.  Our 
author's  chief  aim  is,  on  the  other  hand,  aesthetic  rather  than  purely  scientific. 
This  difference  in  standpoint  has  had  at  least  one  noteworthy  indirect  effect. 
Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  every  particle  of  ancient  Greek  literature  had 
perished  with  the  exception  of  the  Poetics  which  is  a  fragment,  or  with  the 
exception  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  which  is  also  incomplete.  In 
the  latter  case  we  should  at  least  possess  the  better  anthology ;  we  should  be 
in  a  better  position  to  form  some  conception  of  the  supreme  excellence  of 
Homer,  and  Sappho,  and  other  Greek  poets.  And  this  result  would  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  authors  method  is  much  less  rigorous  than  that  of 
Aristotle  in  the  Poetics.  He  allows  himself  great  liberty  of  quotation  because 
he  beUeves,  like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  our  own  age,  that  it  is  best  to  make 
free  use  of  illustrations  in  order  that  the  critic  may  help  others,  no  less  than 
himself,  to  feel  their  way  in  matters  in  which  dogmatism  is  dangerous  and 
advance  must  be  tentative. 

His  catholicity  has  led  him  still  further.  Aristotle,  notwithstanding  his 
encyclopaedic  learning,  knew,  as  has  been  already  said,  no  literature  beyond 
his  own.  Our  author  refers  not  only  to  Latin  literature  but  to  Hebrew ;  and 
not  the  least  interesting  feature  in  his  treatise  is  that  we  see  in  it  the 
confluence  of  three  literatures.  Among  the  many  litei-ary  critics  from  Aiisto- 
phanes  to  the  Alexandrians  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  from  Cicero 
to  Quintilian  and  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus,  he  is  distinguished 
by  the  account  he  takes  of  three  several  literatures.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  he  had  been  anticipated  in  this  respect  by  the  Caecilius  to  whom  he  so 
often  refers,  the  Caecilius  who  is  elsewhere  described  as  'in  faith  a  Jew.* 
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But  we  cannot  tell.  All  we  know  is  that,  when  discoursing  on  noble  thought 
as  inspired  by  nobility  of  soul;  our  author  writes:  '  The  legislator  of  the  Jews, 
no  ordinary  man,  having  formed  and  expressed  a  worthy  conception  of  the 
might  of  the  Godhead,  writes  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  Book  of  Laws,  "And 
God  said — what  ?    Let  light  be,  and  it  was ;  let  earth  be,  and  it  was." '  ^ 

And  here  a  word  may  fitly  be  said  as  to  the  connexion  of  sublimity,  in 
the  more  restricted  and  more  usual  sense  of  the  English  term,  with  Hebrew 
influences.  It  has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  sublimity,  in  this  sense, 
is  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  Hebrew  race  and  is  unknown  to  the  Greek 
classic  writers.  The  contention  is  suggestive,  but  too  absolute.  The  highest 
possible  examples  of  sublimity,  it  may  be  urged,  are  to  be  found  in  such 
Hebrew  writers  as  Ezekiel,  Modems  like  Milton,  it  may  be  further  advanced, 
owe  much  of  their  sublimity,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Hebrew  sources.  But 
on  the  other  hand  we  can  hardly  deny  the  quality,  however  rigorous  may  be 
our  definition  of  it,  to  early  Greek  writers  such  as  Homer  and  Aeschylus,  and 
to  the  early  phases  of  some  of  the  more  modem  literatures.  Are  we,  then,  to 
look  everywhere  for  Oriental  influences,  and  not  rather  to  seek  the  clue  in  the 
brooding  wonder  of  primitive  man  wherever  found  ?  The  whole  question  is 
too  large  and  vague  for  summary  treatment.  In  France,  for  instance,  an 
eminent  critic  has  suggested  that  the  reason  why  the  literature  of  his  country 
is  deficient  in  sublimity  is  that  the  French  translation  of  the  Bible  is  a  poor 
one  and  has  never  taken  possession  of  the  popular  mind,  while  the  English 
version  is  magnificent  and  has  influenced  English  literary  style  for  centuries. 
But  surely  the  cause  lies  deeper  than  this.  We  must  not  forget  that  in 
French  there  is  no  essential  diflFerence  between  the  vocabulary  of  prose  and 
that  of  poetry.  We  cannot  forget,  either,  Voltaire's  comment  on  the  'darkness 
visible '  of  Milton  and  on  a  similar  expression  in  Spanish :  '  Ce  n'est  pas  assez 
que  Ton  puisse  excuser  la  licence  de  ces  expressions,  Texactitude  fran^aise 
n'admet  rien  qui  ait  besoin  d'excuse.'  ^  That  is  quite  an  intelligible  attitude 
to  assume,  but  it  is  one  which  at  once  puta  sublimity  out  of  the  question. 
We  can  imagine  that  Aristotle  might  have  assumed  it ;  so  completely  does  he 
sometimes  seem  to  regard  poetry  from  the  logician's  point  of  view.  But  such 
an  attitude  we  should  feel  to  be  quite  alien  to  the  author  of  the  Greek 
Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  and  equally  alien,  we  may  add,  to  the  author  of  the 
English  treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  Burke's  admirable  work  is 
notable,  among  many  other  things,  for  its  striking  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  from  Milton,  and  for  its  insistence  upon  the  truth  that 
sublimity  is  closely  connected  with  a  sense  of  uncertainty,  obscurity,  infinity. 
*  A  clear  idea,'  he  says, '  is  another  name  for  a  little  idea,'  and  then  proceeds  to 
quote  from  the  Book  of  Job  a  passage  whose  amazing  sublimity  he  considers 
to  be  principally  due  to  the  terrible  uncertainty  of  the  things  described. 
Sublimity  belongs,  in  fact,  to  the  region  of  vastness  and  mystery.  In  a 
pregnant  sentence  Aristotle  declares  that  a  good  style  must  be  clear  without 
being  mean;  lucidity  is,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  first  essential.     But  when 


*  ix.  9.  *  Voltaire,  Omvres,  xiii.  441. 
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sublimity  is  in  question,  the  order  is  reversed.  First  and  foremost  stands 
grandeur  of  conception,  even  if  a  certain  obscurity  of  expression  should  follow 
in  its  train. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  word  sublimity  is,  in  its  modem  acceptation, 
too  limited  in  scope  to  cover  our  author  s  meaning.  Shall  we,  then,  do  better 
to  think  of  him  as  an  exponent  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  grand  style  ? 
This  term  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  wider  range  than  the  other.  But 
it  has  also  disadvantages  of  its  own.  It  is  not  free  from  the  suggestion  of 
bombast  and  excessive  elaboration.  Against  such  vices  our  author  strongly 
protests,  and  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  eulogise  a  style  whose  brilliance 
may  seem  dazzling  to  one  generation,  but  whose  disappearance  awakens 
satis&ction  rather  than  regret  in  the  mind  of  the  next  His  admiration  is 
reserved  for  something  much  more  permanent,  a  classic  excellence.  His 
attitude  is  that  of  one  who  cares  little  whether  or  no  the  grand  style  dis- 
appears if  only  the  great  style  remains.  And  his  view  of  the  elements  of  a 
great  style  is  at  once  a  discriminating  and  a  lofty  one.  He  is  too  sound  a 
verbal  critic  to  overlook  the  importance  of  the  more  technical  or  scholastic 
side.  But  he  is  also  too  broad-minded  to  forget  that  greatness  of  style  must 
ultimately  repose  on  a  much  wider  basis  than  that  aflForded  by  technical  rules. 
His  double  standpoint  is  worthy  of  attention  because  it  must  have  been  rare 
in  his  own  time  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  common  in  ours. 

As  a  critic  he  sees  that  care  and  study  are  needed  in  the  formation  of  a 
great  style.  And  if  proof  of  this  fact  were  required,  it  would  be  necessary 
only  to  point  to  specific  instances  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times.  Writers 
like  Virgil  and  Tennyson  perhaps  bear  the  marks  of  elaboration  upon  them, 
and  it  would  therefore  be  superfluous  to  refer  to  their  known  habits  of  work. 
But  such  carefulness  has  often  characterised  those  authors  whose  seeming 
naturalness  and  spontaneity  aflford  but  little  trace  of  it.  Recent  inquiries 
have  shown  what  pains  Bums  and  Keats  lavished  on  their  work.  In  antiquity 
there  was  a  well-known  story  of  the  immense  trouble  taken  by  Plato  in 
writing  the  exordium,  so  simple  in  appearance,  of  his  Republic.  In  our  own 
day  the  scholar  who  has  endeavoured  to  make  Plato  an  English  classic  is 
known  to  have  given  the  greatest  possible  attention  to  the  art  of  expression. 
The  same  thing  might  be  shown  to  be  true  of  writers  like  Cardinal  N'ewman, 
and  of  more  obviously  self-conscious  authors  such  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 
Even  where  there  is  simplicity,  it  is  usually  a  studied  simplicity ;  where  there 
is  ease,  it  is  elaborate  ease. 

As  to  our  author's  own  style  we  sometimes  feel,  as  perhaps  might  be 
expected  from  his  theme,  that  he  neither  possesses,  nor  simulates  the 
possession  of,  that  business-like  directness  of  exposition  which  is  so  eflfective 
when  information  or  instruction  is  to  be  imparted,  and  which  is  so  foreign  to 
the  atmosphere  of  a  leisurely  seclusion.  Of  succinct  expression  he  has  little 
to  say  in  this  treatise ;  it  does  not  belong  directly  to  his  present  subject,  and 
possibly  he  had  already  dealt  with  it  elsewhere.  But  whether  he  had  done 
so  or  not,  we  feel  that  he  would  not  have  desired  to  conceal  any  limitations  or 
shortcomings  which  could  fairly  be  alleged  against  himself.  His  book  leaves 
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upon  the  mind  the  agreeable  impression  that  he  would  have  been  quite  ready 
to  allow  that  there  might  well  be  defects  in  his  own  style  and  in  his  treatment 
of  his  subject.  In  his  style  he  sometimes  shows  the  faults  of  the  late  period 
at  which  he  wrote,  faults  such  as  diffuseness  and  poetical  phraseology. 
Similarly,  in  his  treatment  of  his  subject,  he  is  apt  to  be  too  minute  and  to 
lose  himself  occasionally  in  technicalities.  In  fact,  he  does  not  escape  the 
characteristic  failing  of  the  teacher  who  has  to  deal  with  pupils  of  all  grades 
of  intellectual  apprehension ;  now  and  then  he  appears  to  be  unduly  didactic 
and  to  verge  upon  tediousness. 

But  these  are  trifling  blemishes,  and  we  scarcely  heed  them  in  the 
presence  of  his  deeply  earnest  purpose  and  his  breadth  of  view.  As  his  fourth 
chapter  shows,  no  one  could  entertain  less  respect  than  he  for  mere  bookishness. 
Nor  could  any  one  discern  more  clearly  how  mistaken  is  the  view  of  those 
who  regard  style  as  an  end  in  itself  or  talk  glibly  of  '  art  for  art's  sake.' 
Like  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on  Oratory,  he  sees  in  literature  not  a 
convention,  not  a  matter  of  form,  but  the  reflexion  of  a  national  life;  a 
great  style  is  evoked  by  great  surroundings  and  great  events.  A  few  extracts 
will  serve  to  illustrate  his  lofty  conception  of  individual  and  of  national  morality, 
and  his  view  of  the  relation  of  both  to  literature.  *  It  is  not  possible,'  he  says 
in  a  noble  outburst, '  it.  is  not  possible  that  men  with  mean  and  servile  ideas 
and  habits  prevailing  throughout  their  life  should  produce  anything  that  is 
admirable  and  worthy  of  immortality.'  ^  Again  he  remarks,  *  I  wonder,  as  no 
doubt  do  many  others,  how  it  happens  that  in  our  time  there  are  men  who 
have  the  gift  of  persuasion  to  the  utmost  extent  and  are  well  fitted  for  public 
life,  and  are  keen  and  ready,  and  particularly  rich  in  all  the  charms  of 
language,  yet  there  no  longer  arise  really  lofty  and  transcendent  natures 
unless  quite  exceptionally.  So  great  and  worldwide  a  dearth  of  high 
utterance  attends  our  age.'  The  explanation  he  finds  when  he  glances  at  the 
characteristic  vices  of  the  time :  '  The  love  of  money  (a  disease  from  which 
we  all  now  suffer  sorely)  and  the  love  of  pleasure  carry  us  away  into  bondage, 
or  rather,  as  one  may  say,  drown  us  body  and  soul  in  the  depths,  the  love  of 
riches  being  a  malady  which  makes  men  petty  and  the  love  of  pleasure  one 
which  makes  them  most  ignoble.'  Vast  wealth  leads  to  such  vices  as 
extravagance,  insolence,  shamelessness.  The  final  result  is  that  '  men  no 
longer  Uft  up  their  eyes  and  there  is  no  further  regard  for  fame,  but  the  ruin 
of  all  such  lives  is  gradually  consummated,  and  sublimities  of  soul  fade  and 
wither  away  and  become  contemptible  when  men  are  lost  in  admiration  of 
their  own  mortal  parts  and  omit  to  exalt  that  which  is  immortal.'  ^  His  own 
conception   of  man's  place   in   the   universe   is  a  lofty  one :  *  Nature   has 

^  ix.  3.     Probably  no  modem  language  can  UUta  la  vita  si  danjw  pensiero  e  sollecUudiiie  di 

better  reproduce  the  fine  Miltonic  roU  of  the  cose  piceole  e  servili,  profferiscano  alcuna  sentenza 

author's  style,  with  its  long  ear-satisfying  words,  mirahile  e  degria  delV  immortalitd  ;  ma  grandi 

than  the  Italian.       Cauna's  version  of   this  sfmo,  com*  ^  naturaUy  le  parole  di  colore  di  cut 

passage,   together    with    the    sentence    which  siaiw  aerie  le  cogitazioni. 

immediately  follows  it  in  the  original,  runs  thus:  ^  ^liy.  1,  6,  8. 
PeroeeJU  non  i  possibile,  che  uominif  i  quali  per 
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appointed  us  men  to  be  no  base  nor  ignoble  animals ;  but  since  she  ushers  us 
into  life  and  into  the  vast  universe  as  into  some  great  assembly,  to  be  as  it  wer^ 
spectators  of  her  triumphs  and  the  keenest  aspirants  for  honour,  straightway 
she  implants  in  our  souls  the  unconquerable  love  of  whatever  is  elevated  and 
more  divine  than  we.  Wherefore  not  even  the  entire  universe  suffices  for  the 
thought  and  contemplation  within  the  reach  of  the  human  mind,  but  our 
imaginations  often  pass  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  space,  and  if  we  survey  our 
life  on  every  side  and  observe  how  surely  the  victory  rests  at  every  point  with 
that  which  is  striking,  and  great,  and  beautiful,  we  shall  soon  discern  the  purpose 
of  oiu*  birth,'  ^  About  a  man  who  can  write  thus  there  is  the  profound  moral 
gravity  and  the  lofty  eloquence  which  mark  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Burke.  The 
ethical  fervour  of  the  author's  style  calls  to  mind  his  own  saying  that  'sublimity 
is  the  echo  of  a  great  souL'  ^  He  is  himself  a  man  of  great  moral  endow- 
ments ;  the  misfortune  was  that  he  had  fallen  upon  evil  days.  The  heroic  age 
was  in  the  far  past,  and  the  present  was,  to  him,  a  time  of  spiritual 
destitution,  when  men  loved  show  and  comfort,  and  were  no  longer  earnest  in 
the  pursuit  of  perfection. 

Beyond  and  above  all  other  motives  for  high  eflfort  our  author  places  the 
hope  of  literary  immortality.  It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  this  motive  should 
have  coimted  for  so  much  with  him  and  should  count  for  so  little  comparatively 
with  the  modems.  No  doubt  he  remembered  that  the  spell  of  Homer  had  been 
felt  for  a  thousand  years.  But  to  us  as  we  look  back  the  precariousness  of  such 
immortality  on  the  merely  material  side  seems  appalling.  The  preservation 
of  a  few  manuscripts  appears  almost  an  accident  when  we  think  of  such 
permanence  as  our  author  himself  has  attained.  With  the  moderns,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  security  of  the  printing-press,  and  there  is  the  wide 
diflfusion  rendered  possible  not  only  by  this  but  by  the  spread  of  the  English 
language,  by  the  practice  of  translation  into  various  tongues,  and  by  improved 
means  of  communication  generally.  And  yet  the  ideal  is  apt  to  be  not  higher 
but  lower.  Immediate  popularity  with  its  rewards  is  sought  rather  than  the 
approval  of  the  best  judges  in  all  ages.  As  a  consequence,  we  find  many  passable 
imitations  of  elevated  style,  but  few  sustained  efforts,  few  real  works  of  art. 
The  very  language  in  which  our  author  sets  forth  the  other  view  strikes  a 
modem  ear  as  somewhat  exaggerated  and  high-flown.  Aim  high,  says  he  in 
effect ;  match  yourself  with  the  great ;  imagine  that  you  are  appearing  before 
a  tribunal  of  the  finest  writers  of  the  past ;  take  heed  that  you  do  not  act  an 
unseemly  part  before  the  bar  of  the  future.  *  For  if  a  man  fears  at  the  time 
that  he  will  not  utter  anything  to  outlast  his  own  life  and  age,  the  conceptions 
of  his  mind  must  be  incomplete,  blind,  and  as  it  were  untimely  bom.'  ^  When 
we  remember  his  longing,  so  often  expressed,  for  immortality,  there  is 
satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  his  book  is  still  read,  though  probably  by  but 
few.  Much  of  the  literary  criticism  and  the  art  criticism  of  his  time  has  been 
lost  or  is  ignored,  but  a  niche  is  still,  we  may  hope,  reserved  for  the  writer  of 
the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime.    No  one  would  have  recognised  more  readily  than 

^  XXXV.  2,  3.  2  ix.  2 :  l^os  fM»ya\o<t>poirvyns  i.irfixnf^M,  *  xiv.  3. 
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he  that  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  poetry  or  on  rhetoric  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  a  true  poet  or  a  true  orator.  But  it  is  no  mean  thing  to  have  upheld 
lofty  ideals  of  artistic  excellence,  such  ideals  as  need  not  shrink  from  the 
scrutiny  of  posterity.  It  is  rather  as  the  embodiment  of  a  spirit,  than  as  a 
formal  system  of  rhetoric,  that  the  treatise  has  continued  to  hold  its  own. 
It  is  not  merely  a  code  of  laws  ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  indicate  and  illustrate  the 
noble  temper  of  mind  in  which  those  who  aim  high  should  write.  It  is 
because  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived  that  the  book  will  not  readily 
become  obsolete ;  its  rules  are  transient  and  will  pass,  its  purpose  is 
permanent  and  abides. 

W.  Rhys  Roberts. 


HlfHARD  CLAY  AND  SONS,    UMITED,    LONDON    AND    BUNOAY 
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THE  GREEK  TREATISE  ON  THE  SUBLIME. 
ITS  AUTHORSHIP. 

When  Francis  Robortello  at  Basle,  in  the  year  1554,  issued  the  edUio 
princq>8  of  the  Greek  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  he  attributed  the  work  to 
'  Dionysius  Longinus.'  Aiovvaiov  Aoyylvov  prjropof;  irepl  v^ov^  /3i/3klov  are 
the  words  that  are  found  upon  his  title-page.  In  this  ascription  he  was 
followed  by  Paul  Manutius,  who  in  the  next  year  (1665)  published  an  edition 
at  Venice.  The  fashion  thus  set  by  the  earliest  editors  became  universal. 
Edition  followed  edition  in  quick  succession,  and  translations  made  the  book 
known  in  almost  every  European  country.  But  in  all  the  editions  and  in  all 
the  translations,  Longinus  was  assumed  to  be  the  author.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  foremost  critics  and  writers  of  France  and  of  England.  Boileau 
was  in  this  matter  at  one  with  the  rest  of  the  translators.  His  acquiescence 
in  the  general  view  was  shared  by  F^nelon,  Rollin,  and  Laharpe,  and  in 
England  by  Addison,  Hume,  Hurd,  and  Blair.  Pope,  in  a  well-known  passage, 
speaks  of  the  *  bold  Longinus/  whose  '  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws/ 
And  even  the  severely  scientific  Gibbon  refers,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  per- 
haps, in  the  adjective  but  with  no  touch  of  scepticism  in  the  name,  to  the 
*  sublime  Longinus.' 

An  ascription  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  tradition  of  two  centuries  was  not 
easily  shaken,  and  even  now  it  finds,  here  and  there,  unquestioning  acceptance. 
But  since  the  first  doubt  was  raised  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  tendency  of  critical  opinion  has  been,  with  some  fluctuations, 
increasingly  adverse  to  the  old  view.  I  propose  to  examine  the  evidence 
under  the  two  heads.  A, — External,  and  B. — Internal  ;  and  in  each  case 
it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  first  of  the  negative  indications  (i.e,  arguments 
drawn  firom  silence,  from  omissions,  etc.),  and  afterwards  of  the  positive.  And 
in  order  to  clear  the  ground,  I  may  anticipate  so  far  as  to  say  that  an  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  establish,  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  research,  two  main 
propositions  :  (1)  the  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  historical  Longinus 
is  of  a  dubious  character;  (2)  the  internal  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the 
first  century  rather  than  the  third  as  the  period  during  which  the  treatise 
was  probably  composed.  Having  said  thus  much,  with  no  desire  to  prejudge 
the  issue  but  merely  in  order  to  supply  a  guiding  thread  in  a  somewhat  com- 
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plicated  discussion,  I  will  now  set  forth,  as  impartially  as  may  be,  and  under 
the  headings  already  indicated,  the  considerations  which  may  be  advanced  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 


A.— EXTERNAL  EVIDENCE, 

(a)  Negative.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Treatise  on  the 
Sublime  is  not  quoted  or  mentioned  by  any  writer  of  antiquity.  So  complete 
is  the  silence  with  regard  to  it  that  some  have  conjectured  that  it  was  written 
for  private  circulation  only.  Publication,  they  think,  was  deliberately  avoided 
by  its  author,  who  was  influenced  either  by  modesty  or  by  prudential  motives. 
Its  epistolary  form  may  possibly  be  held  to  give  some  colour  to  this  view.^ 
At  all  events,  the  obscurity  which  surrounded  it  until  it  was  printed  was 
great,  as  great  as  its  subsequent  celebrity.  The  silence  extends — and  this 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  problem  before  us — to  those  lists  of  the 
works  of  Longinus  which  we  owe  to  Porphyry,  Suidas,  and  others.  The  Be 
Sublimitate  is  not  by  any  of  these  authorities  mentioned  among  the  writings 
of  Longinus,  and  the  omission  is  the  more  striking  that  the  treatise  is  no 
ordinary  one.  The  seriousness  of  the  difficulty  has  long  been  recognised  by 
those  who  have  regarded  Longinus  as  the  author.  But  the  ingenuity  of 
scholars  has,  as  usual,  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  They  suggest  that  the 
Trepl  v'^oi;?  formed  part  of  oi  <f)tX6\oyot  (or  al  <f)L\67\>oyoc  ofiikiai,  as  the  title 
is  also  given),  one  of  the  attested  works  of  Longinus.  But  while  the  possi- 
bility of  this  explanation  cannot  be  denied,  it  should  be  remarked  that  it  does 
not  find  any  very  obvious  support  in  the  character  of  the  surviving  fragments 
of  ol  <l>c\okoyot,  nor  in  the  character  of  the  irepl  vyjrov<;  itself.  The  latter,  to 
all  appearance,  occupies  a  position  of  its  own  as  a  polemical  essay  directed 
against  the  work  of  a  writer  who  is  named  in  its  opening  sentence.  It  may 
be  added  that  in  various  passages  (viii.  1,  xxxix.  1,  xliv.  12)  of  the  Be  Sub- 
limitate the  author  seema  to  indicate  that  he  had  written,  or  intended  to 
write,  about  Xenophon,  about  composition  {avvOeaif;  Xoyayi;),  and  about  the 
passions  (tA  irdOrj) ;  but  these  subject-headings,  also,  fail  to  appear  in  the  lists 
of  the  works  of  Longinus. 

(/8)  Positive.  The  absence  of  the  treatise  from  the  accredited  lists 
of  Longinus'  works,  although  it  was  felt  to  require  explanation,  caused  no 
great  uneasiness  tiU  the  beginning  of  this  century  (1808  A.D.),  when  the 
Italian  scholar  Amati  made  an  important  discovery.  He  found  that  a 
Vatican  MS.  (no.  286)  of  the  Be  Sublimitate  contained  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: Aiopvaiov  7j  Aoyytvov  irepX  v^jrov^.  Hitherto  it  had  been  taken  for 
granted  (by  Robortello  himself,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  by  those  who  followed 
him)  that  all  the  manuscripts  attributed  the  book  to  *  Dionysius  Longinus ' ; 

^  Op.  G.  Bacbenau,  De  Scriptore  Libri  Ilepl      Tltpl^'Tif^ovs  XtySfitror  fiifikior  Kpirif 
"Tt^ovs,  p.  66,  and  A.  Jannarakis,  Eii  rh      xal  2i|/Affi^a'ci»,  p.  8. 
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it  was  disconcertiDg,  therefore,  to  find  that  one  of  them  indicated  '  Dionysius 
or  Longinus '  as  the  author.  But  this  was  not  alL  Once  curiosity  had  been 
aroused  by  Amati,  another  discovery  followed.  It  was  found  that  the  same 
alternative  was  offered  by  the  Paris  MS.  2036,  which  dates  from  the  tenth 
century  and  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  existing  codices  of  the  De  Suhlimitate, 
if  it  is  not  their  actual  parent.  True,  the  other  title  was  also  given  in  that 
MS. ;  but  the  new  point  to  be  noticed  was  that,  just  after  the  index  of  the 
*  Physical  Problems  of  Aristotle,'  the  words  Aiowalov  ^  Aoyylvov  occurred. 
They  occurred  also,  it  was  found,  in  MS.  985  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale.^ 
And  last  of  all,  it  was  discovered  (and  for  this  final  discovery  we  return 
from  France  to  Italy)  that  a  manuscript  at  Florence  had,  as  the  inscription 
on  its  cover,  avmpvfiov  irepl  vyjrov^.  The  most  surprising  thing,  perhaps, 
about  all  this  new  information,  was  that  it  was  not  obtained  earlier.  But 
the  treatise  had  become  so  wedded  to  the  name  of  Longinus  that  any 
hints  to  the  contrary  passed  almost  unheeded.  Indeed,  the  variation  in 
Codex  Parisinus  2036  had  been  noted,  a  considerable  time  before  Amati 
announced  his  discovery  in  the  Vatican  Library,  by  the  German  scholar 
Rostgaard ;  but  nothing  came  of  Rostgaard's  observation. 

But  once  it  had  been  fairly  opened,  the  question  could  not  again  be 
closed.  A  wide  field  for  speculation  was  presented.  The  names  of 'Longinus' 
and  '  Dionysius/  without  further  specification,  lent  themselves  to  numerous 
conjectures.  And  even  if,  as  seemed  most  probable,  the  names  were  to  be 
understood  of  their  two  most  famous  bearers  in  the  literary  domain,  the  uncer- 
tainty became,  in  reality,  not  less  but  greater.  For  when  a  free  choice  is 
allowed  between  two  men  who  stand  more  than  a  couple  of  centuries  apart, 
we  feel  justified  in  assuming  that  we  have  before  us  nothing  more  than  the 
guess  of  some  late  authority  who  was  himself  in  doubt  and  therefore  named, 
alternatively,  the  two  most  distinguished  critics  he  could  call  to  mind.  On  this 
interpretation,  the  title  might  have  run,  as  some  one  has  suggested,  Aiovvalov 
^  Aoyyipov  if  aXkov  riv6<:.  It  might,  in  fact,  have  been  compressed  into  a 
single  word,  the  av<ovv  fiov  of  the  Codex  Laurentianus. 

^  Daring  a  recent  visit  to  the  Biblioth^ne  Kationale  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
P.  2086  and  P.  985.  In  P.  2036  the  ircp2  t^ovt  follows  the  Problems  of  Aristotle  which  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  manniicript.  The  Problems  are  prefaced  by  an  index  or  table  of  eontents 
(forming  fol.  1,  r.  and  v,).    At  the  end  of  the  index  are  added  the  words : 

E 
+  AIONYCIOY   H   AOrriNOY   n   Y  +  OYC  + 

At  the  beginning  of  the  text  of  the  treatise  the  heading  is : 

+  AIONYCIOY    AOrriNOY    HEPIYtOYC  :  + 

This  title  is  distinguished  from  the  other  by  the  absence  of  the  4J,  but  it  is  also  distinguished  (and 
this  appears  to  have  escaped  even  Vahlen's  careful  scrutiny)  from  it  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
space  separates  the  first  word  from  the  second  and  the  second  from  the  third,  while  the  third  and 
the  fourth  are  run  together.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  (notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  ff) 
the  reader  were  still  offered  his  choice  between  Dionysius  and  Longinus.  The  same  absence  and 
presence  of  the  ^,  and  the  same  separation  and  non-separation,  are  to  be  observed  in  P.  985,  on 
t  222  V.  (beginning  of  the  treatise)  and  f.  79  v,  (index)  respectively. 

P  2 
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And  here,  while  the  question  of  the  name  or  names  found  in  the  manu- 
scripts is  under  review,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  traditional  ascription 
of  the  treatise  to  Longinus  had  been  felt  to  present  a  special  difficulty  on 
the  score  of  nomenclature.  But  the  difficulty,  instead  of  encouraging  a 
healthy  scepticism,  had  led  once  more  to  a  display  of  that  ready  ingenuity 
which  is  certainly  no  less  characteristic  of  the  conservative  than  of  the  inno- 
vator. The  full  name  of  Zenobia's  minister,  as  given  by  more  than  one 
ancient  authority,  was  Cassius  Longinus.  How,  then,  account  for  *  Dionysius 
Longinus,'  which  at  best  is  a  rather  strange  combination  of  a  Greek  and  a  Latin 
name  ?  The  answer  was  ready  to  hand.  Longinus  in  his  youth  had  borne 
the  Greek  name  of  Dionysius,  but  later  he  adopted  that  of  Cassius  Longinus, 
in  honour  of  some  powerful  Roman  patron  of  that  name :  let  us,  therefore, 
designate  him  Dionysius  Cassius  Longinus.  And  so  he  was  designated,  until 
the  discovery  of  the  real  inscription  came  to  remind  those  interested  in  the 
matter  that  this  elaborate  theory  was  not  only  a  baseless,  but  a  perfectly 
gratuitous  fabrication. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  is  not  quoted 
or  mentioned  by  *  any  writer  of  antiquity.'  From  that  statement  there  is  no 
occaaion  to  recede;  but  before  we  leave  the  consideration  of  the  external 
evidence,  allusion  should  be  made  to  certain  passages  from  an  external  source 
which  have  sometimes  been  supposed  to  show  a  knowledge  of  the  book. 
The  source  in  question  is  the  commentator  John  of  Sicily  {*la>dvprj^  Xi^/ceXid- 
T779).  The  references  which  John  of  Sicily  has  been  thought  to  make  to  the 
treatise  are  vague  and  disputable.  But  even  if  we  were  to  assume  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  they  were  definite  and  unmistakable,  they  would  be  of 
little  importance ;  and  for  this  reason.  The  date  assigned  by  Walz  to  John 
of  Sicily  is  the  thirteenth  century.  Now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Paris  MS. 
2036  of  the  De  Sublimitate  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  tenth  century. 
Accordingly  John  may  have  drawn  any  ideas  he  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  authorship  of  the  treatise  from  that  manuscript  of  it.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  be  safely  regarded  as  in  any  sense  an  original  and  independent 
authority.^ 


B.— INTERNAL  EVIDENCE. 

(a)  Negative.  The  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  abounds  in  references 
to  Greek  authors  and  in  quotations  from  them.  Catholic  alike  in  praise  and 
blame,  it  ranges  the  centuries  for  its  illustrations  of  good  style  or  of  bad. 
Bards  of  the  prehistoric  days  of  Greece,  writers  of  its  Attic  prime,  erudite 

^  How  precarious  any  arguments  connected  dea  SavarUa  (Mai  1884).     Further  details,  if 

with  John  of  Sicily  are  may  be  inferred  from  desired,   may  be   found   in   Vaucher,    Mudea 

the  fact  that  fimile  Egger,  who  urged  them  in  Critiques  sur  le  TraiU  du  SubliiM,  pp.  67,  68, 

the  first  edition  of  his  Histoire  de  la  CrUique  62,  63,  and  in  Canna,  Delia  Sublimitd :  libro 

Chez  lee  Grees  (pp.  681-683),  silently  abandons  aUribuUo  a  Cassio  Longino,  pp.  3d,  40. 
them  in  his  second  edition  and  in  the  JawrruU 
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poets  of  the  Alexandrian  era,  rhetoricians  of  the  Augustan  age, — all  figure  in 
its  pages.  But  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  its  references  to  writings 
of  an  earlier  date,  the  Treatise  (or  so  much  of  it  as  we  now  possess)  makes  no 
mention  of  any  rhetorician,  philosopher,  or  other  writer  belonging  to  the  second 
or  to  the  third  century  A.D.  Here  again  the  supporters  of  the  traditional  view 
that  Cassius  Longinus  was  the  author  are  confronted  by  a  grave  difficulty. 
The  gap  is  a  truly  remarkable  one.  How  comes  it  that  no  reference  is  made 
to  the  rhetorician  Hermogenes,  who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  who  (rather  than  Caecilius)  might  have  been  made 
the  pivot  of  a  book  ?  How  is  it  that  Longinus,  who  was  the  centre  of  a  wide 
circle,  makes  no  mention  of  his  companions  in  the  schools  or  of  his  friends  ? 
How  is  it,  lastly  and  above  all,  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  his  enemies, 
some  of  whom  presumably  had  written  books  ?  For  granted  that  his  taste 
may  have  been  too  fastidious  to  find  examples  of  excellence  in  the  writings 
of  his  contemporaries  or  of  his  more  immediate  predecessors,  yet  the  task  he 
set  himself  was  the  exemplification  not  only  of  the  elevated  manner  but  also 
of  its  opposite.  And  to  go  back  for  instances  of  defective  style  to  Alex- 
andrian times  or  to  a  period  earlier  still,  instead  of  attacking  living  offenders, 
would  have,  it  is  thought,  meant  magnanimity  too  great  even  for  the  man 
who,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  bade  defiance  to  Aurelian  and  met  his  death 
unflinchingly. 

(J3)  Positive.  The  internal  evidence  of  a  positive  character  is  various 
in  its  nature  and  unequal  in  its  value.  It  will  be  convenient  to  examine  first 
that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  names  of  persons.  The  evidential 
bearings  of  the  prosopographia^  so  to  say,  of  the  treatise  are  considerable. 

I.  Prosopographia.  Under  this  head  let  us,  following  the  example  of 
the  author  in  his  book,  start  with  Caecilius. 

(1)  Caecilius.  The  book  opens  thus :  to  iJiJkv  tov  KexiXiov  ovyypafifid' 
Ttov,  h  irepl  iJ^ot;?  a-werd^aro,  avaaKOirovfUvoL^  ^fuv  co9  oXaOa  /coip§, 
Tlo<rrovfit€  Tepevriapk  <f)C\TaT€,  TaweiPorepov  i<l>dpi]  rrjs  0X779  virod^aeoD^, 
K.T.X.  It  is  clear  from  these  words  that  Caecilius  had  composed  an  essay  on 
the  sublime,  and  that  our  author  is  dissatisfied  with  it.  Now  Caecilius  was  a 
rhetorician  contemporary  with  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  of  whom  in  fact  he 
was  a  close  friend.^  The  question,  therefore,  arises  whether  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  third  century  a  writer  would  follow,  so  closely  as  our  author 
appears  to  do,  the  treatment  which  his  chosen  subject  had  met  with  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  To  such  a  question,  as  to  other  similar  questions 
propounded  in  this  paper,  one  who  entertains  the  most  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  third-century  authorship  will  nevertheless  think  it  fair  to  reply  that, 
though  not  likely,  it  is  not  impossible.    For  to  borrow  an  illustration  from 

^  For  some  account  of  the  life  and  literary  of  Calacte :  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
actiyities  of  Caecilius,  reference  may  be  made  Greek  Literary  Criticism '  in  the  Ambbicak 
to  an  article  by  the  present  writer  on  *  Caecilius      Journal  of  Philology,  October  1897. 
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another  field,  did  not  seventy  years  pass  before  a  reply  was  made,  by  Origen, 
to  the  True  Word  of  Celsus  ?  And  on  the  fiery  battle-ground  of  religious 
controversy  one  might  expect  that  polemic  would  know  no  lengthy  pause.  A 
treatise  need  not,  therefore,  follow  very  closely  in  the  train  of  one  that  suggested 
it.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  particular  treatise  is 
written  with  all  the  earnestness  and  ardour  of  a  writer  who  is  refuting  the 
errors  of  a  contemporary  or  a  near  predecessor.  Hermogenes  might  have 
provoked  a  third-century  antagonist  to  this  display  of  zeal,  but  hardly  Caecilius. 

(2)  Moses.  Moses  is  not  expressly  named  in  the  De  Sublimitate,  but  he 
is  unambiguously  indicated  in  the  well-known  words  of  c.  ix. :  *  Thus  it  is 
also,  that  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  no  ordinary  man,  having  formed  and  expressed 
a  worthy  conception  of  the  might  of  the  Godhead,  writes  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  Book  of  Laws,  "  God  said  " — what  ?  "  Let  light  be,  and  it  was  : 
let  earth  be  and  it  was."'^  It  is  sometimes  contended  that  the  mention 
of  Moses  tells  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  to  the  mention  of  Caecilius ; 
it  makes  the  third  century  more  likely  than  the  first.  But  even  if  this  be 
admitted  (and  we  can  hardly  admit  any  implication  that  such  a  reference  to 
Genesis  is  out  of  the  question  in  a  Graeco-Roman  author  of  the  first  century), 
there  is  still  open  to  us  the  plausible  suggestion  that  we  should  seek  a 
connecting  link  in  Caecilius  himself.  The  author  may  possibly  have  had  no 
direct  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  may  have  drawn  this  illustration 
from  the  tractate  of  Caecilius,  who  was  *  in  faith  a  Jew.'  *  The  fact  that  the 
citation  is  not  an  exact  one  may  be  held,  so  far,  to  confirm  the  conjecture. 

(3)  Ammonitis,  At  one  time  the  occurrence  in  the  treatise  of  this  name 
seemed  not  only  to  supply  a  definite  post- Augustan  reference,  but  also  to 
create  a  strong  presumption  that  Longinus  was  the  author.  For  it  is  recorded 
of  Longinus  that  when  a  young  man  he  had  travelled  widely,  and  that  at 
Alexandria  he  had  attended  the  classes  of  the  leading  Neoplatonists,  and 
among  them  of  Ammonius  sumamed  Saccas.  But  Ammonius,  standing  by 
itself,  was,  as  F.  A.  Wolf  cautiously  observed,  not  an  uncommon  name,  and 
identification  must  not  be  too  hasty;  further  inquiry  must  be  made  before 
Ammonius  Saccas,  or  any  other  Ammonius,  was  supposed  necessarily  to  be 
meant.  Some  time  after  this  useful  word  of  warning  and  exhortation  had 
been  dropped,  G.  Roeper  made  an  interesting  discovery  which  he  conamuni- 
cated  in  the  year  1846  to  the  first  volume  of  Schneidewin  and  Leutsch's 
Philologvs.  Searching  the  Venice  scholia  to  the  Iliad,  he  found  that  an 
earlier  Ammonius,  a  successor  of  Aristarchus  at  Alexandria,  had  written  irepl 
T&v  viro  nXaT(k)i/09  fierevrjpeyfiivoDv  i^  'Ofirjpov?     These  words  accord  so 

^  ix.  9  :  TOWTJ7  KoL  6  ruv  *lov9al»v  e€(rfxo$4r'ijSy  SICAL  REVIEW,  December  1897. 

obx  ^  fvx^v  M\pf  iicuZ^  r^y  rov  Btlov  Hvaiiiv  ^  SCHOL.  A  HOMEBI  IL.[lX.  540  :  ip^tCK^v 

Kwrhr^v  Al^of  4x^("l^*  Kai4«piiPty,  tlOhs  iv  ry  'AfAfA^viosivr^  irtpl  r&v  iivh  IlKdrvyos  fitr- 

§iff$o\^  ypd^as  r&v  v6fiuv  *  tlirtv  6  $€6s  *  ifnicri'  tvrivtyiiivotv   i^   'Ofx-tipov  8t^   rod   (  irpo^4p€rai 

rl;  * y€v4ff$w  <p&s,  Koi  4y4¥rro*  y9p4ff$»  yrj,  koI  lipt(€V,       SuiDAS  :     'Afifx^yios    *Afifiwiov 

4y4vtro'^  'AXc^aySpc^s,    'AXeldtf^pov  yv<&ptfios,   %s  K(d  8i- 

'  riiv  96iay  *lov1kuos,  Suidas. — A  fuller  dis-  tU^aro  rijv  ffxo^h''  'Apurrdpxov  irph  rod  fiorap' 

cQSsion  of  the  passage  translated  above  will  be  xv^ai  rhv  hHyovcrov, 
found  in  an  article  by  the  writer  in  the  Clas- 
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well  with  the  reference  to  Ammonius  in  the  De  SublirrMaU  (c.  xiii.)  that 
there  can  be  little,  if  any,  doubt  that  this  is  the  Ammonius  in  question 
*  Was  Herodotus  alone  a  devoted  imitator  of  Homer  ?  No,  Stesichorus  even 
before  his  time,  and  Archiiochus,  and  above  all  Plato,  who  from  the  great 
Homeric  source  drew  to  himself  innumerable  tributary  streams.  And  perhaps 
we  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  prove  this,  point  by  point,  had  not 
Ammonius  and  his  followers  selected  and  recorded  the  particulars.'  ^ 

(4)  Theodorus,  Theodorus  is  mentioned  in  the  third  chapter:  *A 
third,  and  closely  allied,  kind  of  defect  in  matters  of  passion  is  that  which 
Theodorus  used  to  call  parenthyrsus!  ^  Here  the  imperfect  tense  (e/caXet) 
may  possibly  imply  that  the  writer  had  attended  the  lectures  of  this 
Theodorus,  who  can  hardly  be  other  than  Theodorus  of  Qadara  (or  *of 
Rhodes,'  as  he  preferred  to  be  called),  who  taught  rhetoric  to  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  and  who  is  often  quoted  by  Quintilian.*  The  way  in  which  his 
name  is  introduced,  without  further  preface  or  addition,  seems  to  imply  that  its 
bearer  was  a  recent,  and  (like  Theodorus  of  Gadara)  a  well-known,  authority. 

(5)  Cicero.  Tlie  treatise  contains  a  set  comparison  between  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes,  introduced  by  the  words :  '  And  it  is  in  these  same  respects, 
my  dear  Terentianus,  that  it  seems  to  me  (supposing  always  that  we  as 
Greeks  are  allowed  to  have  an  opinion  upon  the  point)  that  Cicero  diflfers 
from  Demosthenes  in  elevated  passages.  For  the  latter  is  characterised  by 
sublimity  which  is  for  the  most  part  rugged,  Cicero  by  profusion,'  etc.*  We 
are  not  concerned  here  with  the  substance  of  this  comparison ;  its  main 
interest  for  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  instituted  at  all.  With  regard  to 
its  bearing  upon  the  date  of  composition,  two  considerations  present  them- 
selves: (1)  references  to  Cicero  in  the  Greek  rhetoricians  are  excessively 
rare,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  to  this  passage  of  the  De 
Suhlimitate  in  any  subsequent  Greek  work ;  (2)  the  passage  had  not  only  a 
parallel,  but  a  precedent,  in  the  lost  dissertation  (a-iryypafifuiTiop)  of 
Caecilius.     Plutarch    is    our    authority   for  the   statement  that   *the   all- 

•  accomplished  Caecilius had  the  youthful  temerity  to  publish  a  comparison 

between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.'  * 

(6)  Terentianus.    About  the  identification  of  the  Terentianus  to  whom 

^  xiii.  8 :  /i6yos  *Hp69oTos  'Ofifipuc^aros  iyi-  latuit :    qoam  Theodorufl  Gadareos  rhetoricae 

rtro ;  ^mffix^pos  tri  icf>6r9pov  5  re  *Kpxi\oxos,  praeceptor  et  perspexisse  priraos  sagaciter  et 

irirr«r  8^  ro^mv  fidXiaro,  6  HXdrwv,  &ir^  rov  assimilasse    aptissime    visus    est,    subinde    in 

'OfiripiKov  Ktlt'ov  wdfiaros  9ls  a^hr  fivpias  iff  as  obitirgando  appellans  eum  wriXhv  atfutri  irc^vfMi- 

traparpoir^s    itirox^^vffdfxtvos.      koI    fcrwf   rifuy  fiivQV. 

&iro8e^cMV  I5ct,  ci  /i^  rh  iit*  cfSovs  irod  ol  it^pX  *  xii.  4 :  oh  icar*  &\Aa  8^  riva  ^  ravra^  ifiol 

'AfLfi^rior  iK\4^a¥rts  iiriypa^cat.  9ok*i,  <pi\raTt  Ttptmw4,  {\4yof  94,  €l  koH  rifur 

'  iu.  5 :  Toirqf  icapdjcurtu  rplrov  rt  Kcueias  elSos  6i*'£XXi7ff  ir  i^Tral  rt  yiv^ffKtiv)  koL  6  KiK4pmv  rov 

4r  rois  TaBrjTMOts,  Sirtp  6  B€69vpos  itap4v9vpcov  Afifioff$4vovs  iy  rots  fA9y40€ffi  TapaWdrrti.     S 

iicd\€t.  fi^y  yh,p  iy  ff^i  rh  icK4oy  itrorSfi^f  6  9h  lSMc4p«ty 

s  Qointilian,  Inst.  Or.,  iii  1,  17  :  Theodoras  4y  x^^^h  ic.r.K. 

Gadareus,  qui  se  dici  maloit  Rhodium,  queiii  '  Plutarch,  Demosth,  S :  6  irtptrrhs  h  titwri 

stadiose  audisse,  cum  in  eam  insnlam  seces-  KauctKios...4v9uyu{tffaTo  ff6yKpiffty  rov    AitM^^^ 

aisset,  dicitur  Tiberius  Caesar.   Suetonius,  Tib,,  04yovs  ical  Kuc4pofyos  i^wtyKtiy, 
57 :  saeva  ac  lenta  natora  ne  in  puero  quidem 
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the  treatise  is  addressed,  and  whose  Dame  occurs  at  its  commencement,  as 
well  as  in  the  passage  just  quoted  and  in  several  others,  it  vnU  be  convenient 
to  inquire  a  little  later. 

(7)  TLvy  fiaco  i,  Ko\o<r<ro9,  UvOla,  Lastly  a  few  miscellaneous 
names  may  be  added  to  the  personal  names  already  given.  The  Pygmies  are 
referred  to  in  a  curious  passage  of  c.  xliv. :  *  Just  as,  he  proceeded,  the  cages 
(if  what  I  hear  is  true)  in  which  are  kept  the  Pygmies,  commonly  called 
nani,  not  only  prevent  the  growth  of  the  creatures  confined  within  them,  but 
also  lessen  their  original  size  through  the  bonds  which  hamper  their  bodies, 
so  one  may  term  all  servitude  (though  it  be  most  righteous)  the  cage  of  the 
soul  and  a  public  prison-house.'  ^  The  point  here  is  that  the  exhibition  of 
Pygmies  seems  to  be  regarded  by  the  author  as  a  novelty  (e?  ye  tovto  imrrov 
aKovcoi).  This  would,  it  appears,  apply  best  to  the  period  of  the  early  Caesars ; 
afterwards  the  thing  became  more  common.^  But  manifestly  an  argument  of 
this  nature  cannot  be  pressed.  The  gaps  in  our  information  are  too  formidable  to 
allow  us  to  draw,  without  hesitation,  such  inferences  as  the  one  just  suggested, 
or  the  allied  one  that  the  author  must  have  been  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
capital  when  he  wrote  the  passage.  Still  more  precarious  are  any  arguments 
based  on  '  the  faulty  Colossus '  (xxxvi.  3),  or  on  the  Pythia  (xiii.  2).  It  has 
been  maintained  that  by  *the  faulty  Colossus'  must  be  meant,  not  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  but  that  of  Nero,  which  was  renovated  under  Vespasian ; 
and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Pythian  priestess  ceased  to  give  oracles 
under  Domitian,  resumed  her  activity  under  Hadrian,  and  became  finally 
extinct  under  Caracalla.  Pieces  of  evidence  so  indecisive  as  these  are  added 
rather  in  the  hope  of  making  the  review  complete  than  of  proving  any  special 
point. 

II.  Style  and  Vocabulary.  Arguments  drawn  from  style  and 
vocabulary  are  notoriously  insecure,  and  to  be  of  any  value  at  all  they  must 
be  based  upon  a  long  and  minute  analysis,  for  which  there  is  here  no  space. 
I  shall,  therefore,  pass  lightly  over  this  branch  of  the  controversy,  reserving  a 
fuller  statement  for  some  future  occasion.  In  general  terms,  however,  it  may 
here  be  said  that  the  style  of  the  De  SuUimitate  is  thought  to  diflfer  substan- 
tially, especially  in  its  marked  eloquence,  from  that  of  the  fragments  of 

^  xliv.    6  :    *  &<nr9p  oiv,  tjf  ye  *  t^iicri  *  rovro  only  because  the  addition  of  the  dwarfs  name 

iriffrhy  iiKoiof,  tA  y\wrr6K0fxa,  i¥  oh  ol  Oiry/uiiot,  Turold  may  be  taken  to  imply  contemporary 

KoXoiyLtvoi  Z^  yavot,  rp4«porrai,  oh  fi6pov  Kuk^et  knowledge  of  the  events  portrayed.    *  Soavent, 

r&y  4yKiKXufffi4y»y  riis  ab^-fifftis  AxxA  irol  ffvra-  dans  une  discussion  de  ce  genre,  ce  sont  les 

poiot  Bih  rhy  ittpiKtliitvoy  rots  ff<afjMfft  Z€fffx6y,  moindres  details  qui  foumissent  les  meilleures 

o0r»f  iwcuray  Zovktlay,  nhy  ^  9iicatordr7i,  ^vxvf  inductions,'  as  M.  I'Abb^  J.  Laffetay  remarks. 

y\urr6KOfioy  Koi  Koivhy  &y  ris  &iro^ratro  5c<r/i»-  — Much  recondite  information  with  regard  to 

riipioy.  crvvopatot  ('but  actually  o^^eniea^  them')  the  Pygmies  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem 

is  a  recent  conjecture  of  W.  Schmid,  Bheinisches  times  wiU  be  found  in  B.  A.  Windle's  edition 

MvMum,  lii.  (1897),  p.  446.     MSS.  ffvydpoi,  of  Edward  Tyson's   'Philological  Essay  con- 

*  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of  cerning  the  Pygmies  of  the  Ancients,*  one  of 

a  nain  (to  use  the  French  form)  on  the  so-  the  volumes  included  in  Nutt's  BibliotJUque  de 

called  Bayeux  tapestry  is  interpreted   as  an  Carabas, 
indication  of  the  date  of  its  production,  but 
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Longinus  admitted  to  be  genuine.  This  is  the  opinion  of  many  critics,  and 
among  them  of  Yaucher,  who  has  edited  and  translated  all  the  remains  of 
Longinus  with  the  utmost  care.^  Vaucher  has  also  brought  out  very  clearly 
the  many  points  of  contact  between  the  vocabulary  of  the  author  and  that  of 
Plato,  of  Plutarch,  and  of  Philo.  But  in  the  matter  of  comparisons  founded 
upon  style  and  vocabulary  there  are,  as  has  already  been  said,  many  uncer- 
tainties. There  is  the  fact  that  critics  disagree  so  widely  in  their  judgments 
upon  such  matters.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  an  author's  manner  of  writing 
may,  at  one  period  of  his  life  or  when  he  is  writing  upon  one  subject,  diflfer 
altogether  from  that  which  characterises  him  at  another  period  of  his  life  or 
when  writing  upon  another  subject.^  There  is,  further,  the  danger  of  incom- 
plete investigation.  To  illustrate  this  last  point,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it 
was  once  urged,  as  evidence  of  late  authorship,  that  the  word  dWrjyopla, 
found  in  the  treatise,  did  not  occur  before  Plutarch's  time.  This  often- 
repeated  statement  was  a  rash  one  in  any  case,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
possess  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  writings  of  antiquity,  but  it  did  not  even 
take  full  account  of  the  materials  we  actually  possess.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  word  occurs  twice  in  Cicero,  by  whom  it  was  probably  derived  from  Stoic 
sources. 

m.  General  Contents.  This  heading  is  still  more  vague  than  the 
last.  But  it  may  be  usefiil  to  inquire  whether  the  writer's  habits  of  thought 
and  intellectual  standpoint  seem  to  be  those  of  the  first  or  of  the  third 
century,  and  with  which  of  the  two  he  has  the  closer  literary  and  spiritual 
afiGbiities. 

His  subject  is  elevation  (v^o?)  of  style,  and  this,  he  holds,  depends 
ultimately  upon  elevation  of  character.  '  Sublimity  is  the  echo  of  a  great 
soul '  (3-^09  fi€ya\o<l>po<rvvf)f;  dTrrJxnM^f  i^.  2).^  The  breadth  of  view,  here 
evinced  and  elsewhere  prominent,  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  his  treatise,  and 
seems,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  ally  him  rather  with  the  Roman  writers  of 
the  first  century,  than  with  any  Greek  writers  whether  of  the  first  century,  or 
the  third. 

^  Cp.  Vaucher,  op.  eit.,  p.  60 :  to  diffirefice  Treacherous  always,  such  comparisons  are 
sensible  que  Von  remarque  erUre  le  style  simple  doubly  treacherous  when  advanced  concerning 
et  6gal  des  Jragments  de  Longin,  et  le  style  men  of  marked  individuality  who  have  been 
aniirU,  vMrnerU^  figwri  du  Traits  Ttpl  S^ovs,  driven,  more  and  more,  into  themselves  by  the 
dant  le  sujet,  quoi  qu*il  en  dise,  ne  pritait  pas  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  they  live. 
pltts  d  r^loqueTiee  que  ceux  des  Fragments,  Cp.  *  It  is  convenient,  as  a  rule,  to  adhere  to  *  sub- 
also  lb,  68-72,  883-442  Ruhnken,  it  is  true,  limity  'or  *  the  sublime '  as  the  accepted  ren- 
took  another  view,  but  he  is  not  supported  in  dering  of  H^os,  But  the  English  expressions 
it  by  his  modem  successor  Cobet.  are  apt  to  mislead,  by  reason  of  the  existence 

'  A  signal  instance  of  such  variation  in  our  of  Burke's  treatise  particularly.     It  is  perhaps 

own  day  is  that  afforded  by  the  style  of  Thomas  regrettable  that  the  earliest  English  titles  of  the 

Carlyle.     Let  it  be  supposed  that  nearly  two  De  Sublimitate  (*0f  the  Height  of  Eloquence,' 

millenniums  had  passed  since  he  wrote,  and  with  John  HaU's  Translation,  1662  ;  '  Of  the  Lofti- 

what  confidence  we  can  imagine  the  position  ness  or  Elegancy  of  Speech,'  John  Pulteney's 

assumed  and  maintained  that  Carlyle  the  Edin-  Translation,  1680)  have  not  held  their  ground 

burgh  reviewer  and  Carlyle  the  philosopher  in  some  slightly  modified  form, 
of   Chelsea  could  not  possibly  be   identical. 
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But  a  word  must  first  be  said  about  the  narrower  or  more  scholastic  side 
of  the  treatise.  This  oflFers  more  obvious — we  must  again  make  every 
allowance  for  possible  defects  in  our  information — points  of  contact  with  the 
Greek  and  Roman  rhetoricians  of  the  first  century  than  with  those  of  the 
third.  In  his  rhetorical  terminology,  and  it  may  be  added  in  his  literary 
judgments,  the  author  is  distinctly  at  variance  with  the  views  implied  in  the 
surviving  firagments  of  Longinus,  whereas  on  a  similar  book  by  Caecilius  our 
treatise  is  in  a  certain  sense  based  and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  essay  more 
closely  than  its  combative  tone  might  on  a  first  reading  suggest.^ 

Between  the  De  Svblimitatt  and  Quintilian,  again,  the  points  of  resem- 
blance, especially  where  the  rhetorical  figures  are  concerned,  are  many  and 
unmistakable.'  So  remarkable,  indeed,  are  they  that  some  have  thought  that 
both  the  author  and  Quintilian  must  be  drawing  on  Caecilius.*  But  the 
whole  question  of  the  exact  relationship  between  Caecilius,  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  Quintilian,  and  the  De  SublimitcUe,  though  highly  interesting, 
seems  with  our  present  data  hopelessly  insoluble.^  The  important  point  at 
present  to  be  observed  is  that  there  is  a  close  affinity  in  these  cases,  and  also 
in  that  of  the  Dicdogus  de  Oratoribvs  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
immediately. 

But  besides  its  decided  Roman  affinities,  the  treatise  sends  out  its  roots 
in  other  directions  also.  That  it  has  points  of  contact  with  the  Jews  has 
already  appeared.  But  here  direct  reference  may  be  made  to  passages  in  two 
first-century  Graeco-Jewish  writers,  Josephus  and  Philo.  The  passage  of 
Josephus  (Antiqq:  lud,,  ad.  init.)  is:  ijBfj  toIvvv  rov^  ivrev^ofUvovf;  to?9 
fitffXioi^  TrapaKoXH  rtjv  yvdfirjv  de^  irpoaav^^eiv,  koX  SoKi^^eiv  rov  rffUTepov 
vo/noOirtjv,  el  njv  re  <f>v<riv  ainov  o^Iod^  KaTev6fi<T€  /cal  t§  Svpdfiet  irpewovaaq 
ael  Tci^  irpd^eL^  avidvfcev.  That  of  Philo  (De  JEbrietate,  198 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  208,  in 
Cohn  and  Wendland's  edition,  1896-97)  is  :  iyo)  h*  ov  reOavfiaKa,  el  Tre^o/w;- 
fUvos  Koi  fiiyh^  ix^o^,  i0&v  xal  vofioDv  r&v  oirtoaovv  eUrrfyfieptov  aKkei}^ 
hovko^,  air  avT&p  eri  cirapydvcov  viraKoveiv  co9  tiv  Seairor&v  ^  rvpavvtov 
ixfiaSdv,  KaTaKeKOvBvkKT/iiivo^  Ttfv  "^vyjqv  koX  fiir^a  koI  veavcKOv  <f)p6pr)fui 
Xafieiv  firj  Svvdfievo^  iriarevet  rot^  dira^  TrapaSoOeiac  /cat  top  vovv  idaa^ 
dffv/nvaoTov  oBiepevviJTOC^  koI  dve^erdarot^  a-vvacve<re<ri  re  koI  dpvrj&eaL 
^Xprirai,.  If  these  two  passages  be  compared,  the  first  with  De  Subl,  ix.  9,  and 
the  second  with  De  Subl,  xliv.  3,  4,  the  close  parallelism  will  assuredly  cause 
surprise.  But  of  course  such  parallelisms  do  not  furnish  mathematical 
demonstration  of  a  first-century  authorship ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  be 
consistent  with  the  claims  of  the  historical  Longinus.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  any  resemblances  between  the  treatise  and  the  writings  of  Plutarch, 
resemblances  which  often  have  their  origin  in  a  common  admiration  of  Plato. 

^  Cp.  Yaacher  pp.  78  9eqq,^  and  Canna  pp.  ^  Coblentz  54,  58,  59. 

28-26,  for  Longinus ;  for  Caeoilias,  cp.  Ambri-         *  The  more  we  investigate,  the  more  certain 

CAN  JouBNAL  OF  Philologt  (as  cited  above),  we  are  as  to  the  existence,  and  the  less  certain  as 

and  the  dissertations  by  Martens  and  Coblentz  to  the  particular  origin,  of  a  vast  floating  mass 

named  in  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  article.  of  literary  criticism  contained  in  the  rhetorical 

>  Yanctier  45  n.,  85,  201  \  Canna,  21,  22,  writings  of  the  first  century. 
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Traces  of  Stoicism,  also,  or  of  Alexandrian  influences,  are  in  themselves  little 
to  go  upon ;  nor  yet  can  we  safely  build  an  argument  upon  the  analogies 
drawn  from  the  realm  of  art  with  which  the  treatise  illustrates  and  enforces 
its  literaiy  precepts,  though  we  are  at  liberty  to  point  out  that  such  analogies 
are  very  firequently  employed  by  writers  of  the  first  century.^ 

More  is  perhaps  to  be  expected  from  an  exsimination  of  those  speculations 
with  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence  which  are  found  in 
c.  xliv.  of  the  treatise.  Here  are  some  extracts  from  the  chapter:  *It  remains, 
however  (as  I  will  not  hesitate  to  add,  in  recognition  of  your  desire  for  learning), 
to  clear  up,  my  dear  Terentianus,  a  question  which  a  philosopher  recently 
started  in  conversation  with  me.  "  I  wonder,"  he  said,  "  as  no  doubt  do  many 
others,  how  it  happens  that  in  our  time  there  are  men  who  have  the  gift  of 
persuasion  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  are  well  fitted  for  public  life,  and  are 
keen  and  ready,  and  particularly  rich  in  all  the  charms  of  language,  yet  there 
no  longer  arise  really  lofty  and  transcendent  natures  unless  quite  exceptionally. 
So  great  and  world-wide  a  dearth  of  high  utterance  attends  our  age.  Can  it 
be,  he  continued,  that  we  are  to  accept  the  trite  explanation  {TrcoTevriov 
iKelvtp  T^  6pv\ovfUvfp)  that  democracy  is  the  kind  nursing-mother  of  genius, 
and  that  literary  skill  may  be  said  to  share  its  rise  and  isil  with  democracy 
and  democracy  alone  ?  For  freedom,  they  say,  has  power  to  feed  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  lofty-minded  and  inspire  hope,  and  therewith  there  spreads  the 
eagerness  of  mutual  rivalry  and  the  emulous  pursuit  of  the  foremost  place 
....  One  may  term  all  servitude,  though  it  be  most  righteous  {kIlv  ^ 
BiKcuoraTrf),  the  cage  of  the  soul  and  a  public  prison-house."  I  answered  him 
thus:  **It  is  easy,  my  good  sir,  and  characteristic  of  human  nature,  to  find 
fault  with  the  age  in  which  one  lives.  But  consider  whether  it  is  not  the 
world's  peace  (17  rijs  ol/covjj4vf)<;  elprjvrj)  that  ruins  great  natures,  but  far  rather 
this  war  illimitable  which  holds  our  desires  in  its  grasp,  aye,  and  further  still 
those  passions  which  occupy  as  with  troops  our  present  age  and  utterly  harry 
and  plunder  it.  For  the  love  of  money  (a  disease  from  which  we  all  now 
suffer  sorely,  irpo<;  fjv  a'lravre^  awXijirrto^  ^817  voaoviuv)  and  the  love  of 
pleasure  make  us  their  thralls,  or  rather,  as  one  may  say,  plunge  the  ship  of 
our  lives  in  the  depths  with  its  human  crew,  the  love  of  riches  being  a  malady 
which  makes  men  petty,  and  the  love  of  pleasure  one  which  makes  them  most 

ignoble The  same  is  true  where  the  entire  life  of  each  of  us  is  ordered 

by  bribes,  and  huntings  after  the  death  of  others,  and  the  lajring  of  ambushes 
for  legacies  (Sexaa-fiol  xal  aWorplav  Orjpai  OavaTODV  xal  iviSpai  StaOrfk&v), 
while  gain  fix)m  any  and  every  source  we  purchase — each  one  of  us — at  the  price 
of  life  itself,  being  the  slaves  of  pleasure.  Can  it  be  that,  in  an  age  which  is 
ravaged  by  plagues  so  dire,  we  think  that  there  is  still  left  an  unbiassed  and 
incorruptible  judge  of  works  that  are  great  and  likely  to  reach  posterity,  or  is 
it  not  rather  the  case  that  all  are  influenced  in  their  decisions  by  the  passion 

^  For  these  analogies  reference  may  be  made      Brzoska's  dissertation  De  CanoTie  Decern  Orch 
to  £.  Bertrand,  De  Pictura  et  SculpCura  apud      torum  AUicorum  Quaesiiones, 
Veteres   lUietares,    and    to    the   appendix   to 
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for  gain  ?  Nay,  it  is  perhaps  better  for  such  as  we  are  to  be  ruled  than  to  be 
free  (aWit  fujirore  TocovToi^y  olol  wep  iafikv  iqfi€l<;,  afieivov  apx€<T0ai  fj 
i\€v0€poi<;  ehai),  since  our  appetites,  if  let  loose  in  a  body  upon  our  neighbours 
like  beasts  from  a  cage,  would  overwhelm  the  world  with  calamity  "  *  (xliv.  1, 
2,  5,  6,  9,  10). 

The  drift  of  these  passages  is  plain.  The  decline  of  eloquence  may  be 
traced  to  the  decay  of  liberty,  or  it  may  be  traced  to  the  spread  of  wealth 
and  luxury.  The  lament  of  liberty  seems  to  be  uttered  with  some  timidity, 
and  to  be  placed  in  another's  mouth.  It  seems  to  be  implied  more  than  once 
that  the  servitude  may  be  a  just  servitude.  But  the  main  point  is  that  the 
lament  should  be  made  at  all.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  think,  is  found  in 
similar  writings  subsequent  to  the  first  century — in  Lucian,  or  Aristeides,  or 
Maximus  of  Tyre.  In  the  first  century,  on  the  other  hand,  the  topic  was  a 
commonplace  (ixelvo  to  Opvkovfievov)  of  Roman  literature,  and  as  such 
doubtless  it  is  reflected  in  our  treatise.^ 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  reference  to  the  evil  influence  of 
riches.  With  "HAH  voaovfiev  in  the  passage  translated  above  Cobet  aptly 
compares  Livy's  "  NUPER  divitiae  avaritiam  et  abundantes  voluptates 
desiderium  per  luxum  atque  libidinem  pereundi  perdendique  omnia  invexere." 
And  Cobet  further  asks  how  Longinus  could  have  so  written  of  his  contem- 
poraries as  the  author  does  in  the  words  which  follow  those  just  quoted : 
*num  Longinus  aut  Graeci  aut  Syri  accipiebant  pecuniam  ob  rem  iudicandam 
aut  mortibus  alienis  inhiabant  aut  malis  artibus  heredipetarum  utebantur  ? 
Romana  haec  sunt  vitia  et  flagitia.*^ 


CONCLUSION. 

We  take  it,  then,  that  in  the  Treatise  we  hear  the  voice  of  a  dying 
liberty,  not  of  a  liberty  long  since  dead.  We  seem  to  catch  the  accents  of  a 
Tacitus.  Those  words  &7ra<rav  SovXeiav,  tc&v  rj  ZiKaiordrri  recall  the  bitter 
sarcasm  of  the  Annals  (vi.  8) :  tibi  summum  rerum  indicium  di  dedere ;  nobis 
obsequii  gloria  relicta  est.  The  phrase  17  t^9  ol/covfiivr)*;  eiprjini  reminds  us 
of  the  DicUogvs  (xxxviii) :  postquam  longa  temporum  quies  et  continuum 
populi  otium  et  adsidua  senatus  tranquillitas  et  maxima  principis  disciplina 
ipsam  quoque  eloquentiam  sicut  omnia  depacaverat.^ 

The  parallelism,  seen  not  in  the  point  just  mentioned  only  but  in  many 
others,  between  the  Dialogus  and  the  De  SublimitcUe,  might  well  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  paper.     The  opening  sentence  of  the  Dialogus  breathes 


^  For  various  references  to  the  degeneracy  lost,  on  the  decay  in  prose  composition,  De 

and  its  causes,   see  Seneca,  Ep,   114;  Pliny,  Causis  Corraptae  Eloguenliae:  cp.  A.  Renter, 

Hist  Nat.  xiv.    1 ;   Plin.   inn.  Ep.   viii.   14  ;  De  Quintiliani  libro  qui  fuU  De  Causia  Cor- 

Tac.  Dial,  de  Orat.  xxix.  xxxyi.  xxxvii. ;  Veil.  ruptae  Eloqtientiae,  Vratislaviae,  1887. 
Paterc.  Hist.  Ham,  I.  17  ;   Petronius,  Satyr,  '  Mnemosyne,  N.S.,  vii.  421. 

Ixxxviii.  ;   QuintiL  Inst,   Orat,   ii.  10,  8  etc.  •  Compare  also  cc.  xxxvi. ,  xxxvii. ,  iWtZ. 

Quintilian  further  wrote  a  separate  treatise,  now 
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the  very  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime :  Saepe  ex  me 
requiris,  luste  Fabi,  cur,  cum  priora  saecula  tot  eminentium  oratorum  ingeniis 
gloriaque  floruerint,  nostra  potissimum  aetas  deserta  et  laude  eloquentiae 
orbata  vix  nomen  ipsum  oratoris  retine^t;  neque  enim  ita  appellamus  nisi 
antiques,  horum  autem  temporum  diserti  causidici  et  advocati  et  patroni  et 
quidvis  potius  quam  oratores  vocantur.  Both  inquirers — both  the  Boman 
and  the  Greek — agree  in  the  answer  they  would  give  to  this  question :  they 
hold  that  the  literary  decline  is  due  to  deep-seated  moral  causes.  It  is  this 
elevation  of  view  that  raises  their  works  so  far  above  the  standpoint  of  the 
ordinaiy  handbooks  of  rhetoric. 

Among  minor  and  more  accidental  points  of  resemblance  may  be 
reckoned  the  fact  that  both  books  have  been  preserved  in  a  more  or  less 
firagmentary  form,  and  that  both  alike  lay  for  centuries  in  complete  obscurity 
without  a  hint,  from  any  quarter,  of  their  existence.  Possibly  both  were 
intended  for  private  (perhaps  for  secret)  circulation  rather  than  for  publication 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Around  both,  again,  an  extensive  controversy  with 
regard  to  authorship  has  arisen,  but  with  marked  diflferences  in  its  circum- 
stances and  its  results.  The  manuscript  ascription  of  the  Dialogus  to  Tacitus 
is  definite  and  unimpeachable.  The  book  was,  therefore,  naturally  included 
in  the  editio  princeps  of  Tacitus'  then  known  works,  that  issued  by  Vendelin 
de  Spira  at  Venice  in  1470.  The  great  attack  upon  its  authenticity  was 
made  by  Justus  Lipsius  a  century  later,  an  attack  resting  principally  (like 
those  which  have  followed  it)  upon  grounds  of  style.  But  although  scepticism 
began  much  earlier  in  the  case  of  the  Dialogus  than  in  that  of  the  De 
Sublimitaie,  the  Tacitean  ascription  has  fared  better  than  the  Longinian. 
For  while  a  few  critics  still  suspend  their  judgment,  the  majority  (and  among 
them  its  latest  editors  in  America  and  England,  Gudeman  and  Peterson) 
hold  that  the  Dialogue  is  an  early  work  of  Tacitus.  With  the  De  Suhlimitate 
it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  otherwise.  The  claims  of  Longinus  are  upheld  by  few. 
And  although  the  evidence  is  not  absolutely  conclusive,  we  must,  I  think, 
perforce  admit  that  the  balance  inclines  strongly  in  favour  of  the  first  century 
and  against  the  third.  The  equivocal  testimony  of  the  MSS. ;  the  absence 
of  direct  references  in  ancient  authors ;  the  names  included  in  the  treatise  or 
absent  from  it ;  its  affinities  in  style,  in  thought,  and  in  general  standpoint ; 
such  considerations,  when  taken  singly,  cause  hesitation,  and  when  taken 
together  raise  the  gravest  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  traditional  view. 

The  alternative — the  highly  probable  alternative — ^is  to  regard  the  first 
century  as  the  period  of  composition  and  an  unknown  author  as  the  writer. 
An  '  unknown  author,*  because  the  various  attempts  at  identification  have 
failed  to  carry  conviction ;  they  still  remain  conjectures,  nothing  more.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  other  Longinvs  than  the  Longinus  of  history  has  been 
put  forward  at  any  time  as  a  possible  author  of  the  treatise.  But  it  is 
different  with  Dionysius,  the  optional  name  given  in  the  manuscript  inscrip- 
tion. This  name  has  led  to  a  plentiful  crop  of  guesses :  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus,  Aelius  Dionysius  of  HaUcamassus,  Dionysius  Atticus  of  Pergamus, 
Dionysius  of  Miletus.    But  the  claims  advanced  on  behalf  of  these  writers 
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are  advanced  either  without  evidence  or  in  the  face  of  evidence.  It  is  the 
same  if  the  conjectures  take  a  wider  range.  W.  Christ  suggests  the  name  of 
Theon,  who  wrote  a  treatise  irepl  <rvj/Taf  ea)9  Xoyov}  But  this  is  avowedly 
pure  guesswork.  Vaucher's  advocacy  of  PltUarch,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
supported  by  much  argument  and  a  considerable  array  of  facts.  But  the 
theory  is  surrounded  by  so  many  difficulties  of  its  own  that  it  is  now 
practically  abandoned.*  On  the  whole,  it  seems  best  frankly  to  confess  our 
ignorance,  and  while  recognising  the  probability  of  a  first-century  authorship 
to  think  of  the  author  himself  as  AVCTOR  IGNOTVS.  We  had  best  inscribe 
the  work  d^NCON^MOY,  thus  following  the  reading  of  the  Florence  manu- 
script. This  may  seem  an  inconclusive  conclusion,  but  it  is  the  only  one  at 
present  within  our  reach. 

But  while  it  is  good  science  to  refuse  to  hazard  any  conjecture  which  our 
information  does  not  warrant,  it  is  good  science  also  to  decline  to  follow  some 
critics  in  abandoning  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  a  solution  of  this  knotty  problem. 
Let  us  rather  recognise  that  we  are  confronted  with  one  of  those  stimulating 
and  fruitful  uncertainties  which  classical  research  so  often  presents  to  its 
votaries, — uncertainties  which  are  stimulating  because  there  is  some  possibility 
of  removing  them,  and  fruitful  because  in  any  case  they  lead  to  the  more 
thorough  investigation  of  the  obscurer  by-ways  of  history  and  literature. 
Two  directions  from  which  light  might  possibly  come  in  the  present  case  may 
here  be  mentioned. 

(1)  Best  of  all  would  be  the  discovery  of  a  fresh  MS.  of  the  De  SriblimUcUe, 
free  from  the  lacunae  which  at  present  disfigure  the  treatise.  It  is  well-known 
that  the  gaps  amount  to  something  like  one-third  of  the  whole  work,  the 
approximate  extent  of  the  loss  being  ascertainable  from  the  leaves  missing  in 
P.  2036.  In  these  lost  parts  there  may  have  been  references  which  would 
help  to  fix  more  nearly  the  date  of  the  book.  An  ounce  of  definite  fact  of 
this  kind  inspires  more  confidence  than  a  ton  of  loose  speculation  upon 
supposed  variations  of  style.  It  is  men  like  Amati  and  Roeper  that  have 
really  advanced  matters,  and  this  because  they  have  kept  their  eyes  open  to 
hard  facts  within  and  without  the  treatise,  and  have  recognised  that  even  the 
most  trivial  fact  may  become  luminous  and  instructive  when  duly  correlated 
with  others.  Very  welcome,  in  particular,  would  be  the  discovery  of  any  such 
correspondence  between  the  treatise  and  some  other  writing  as  one  between 
the  DicUogus  de  OrcUoribus  and  Pliny's  Epistles  which  was  first  noticed  by 

A.  Q.Xange.    In  c.  ix.  of  the  DicUogus  occur  the  words :  adice  quod  poetis 

in  nemora  et  lucos,  id  est  in  solitudinem,  secedendum  est  (cp.  ibid.  c.  xii.  ad  init.). 
Lange  pointed  out  that  Pliny  (Ep.  ix.  10),  addressing  Tacitus  and  referring  to 

1  W.  Chriat,  G$9ch.  d.  gr.  LiU.  (second  edi-  ewU,  Ivi.    Dionya.  Att.  qf  Perg.  Vaucher  46, 

tioD,  1890),  p.  680.  90  ;  Canna  12-14  ;  Pess.  292 ;  Blass,   QrUch, 

"  For  Flutarck  reference  may  be  made  to  Sereda.,  168.    Dionys.  o/MiU^is,  Vaucher  91 ; 

Yaucher  98-119  ;  Canna  16,  16  ;  Winkler  19  ;  Pees.  292.    [Full  titles  of  the  books  here  in- 

Brigh.  87.    For  Dionya.  qf  HcUie.,  see  Vaucher  dicated  by  the  authors'  names  will,  where  not 

44,  46,  60,  64,  90 ;  Canna  11.     Ael.  Dionya.  qf  already  given,  be  found  in  the  bibliographical 

Ealie.,  Yaucher  91 ;  Egger,  Longiniquae  super-  note  at  the  end  of  this  article.] 
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the  pursuit  of  poetry,  says  poemata  . . .  .tu  inter  nemora  et  lucos  commodisdme 
perfici  ptUas.  This,  though  it  may  not  be  proof  positive,  is  at  the  least  a 
remarkable  resemblance,  and  one  cannot  wonder  that  much  is  made  of  it  by 
the  supporters  of  the  view  that  Tacitus  wrote  the  Dialogus.  Our  own 
problem  furnishes,  as  we  have  seen,  some  similar  correspondences,  but  we 
could  wish  for  something  more  precise  and  definite  than  we  at  present  have. 
The  missing  portions  of  the  treatise,  should  they  be  discovered,  might  possibly 
supply  our  want.  And  in  view  of  some  pleasant  recent  surprises,  who  shall 
venture  to  say  that  such  a  discovery  is  an  impossibility  ? 

(2)  The  second  possible  side-light  is  the  identification  of  the  Terentianus 
to  whom  the  treatise  is  addressed.^  This  question  deserves,  perhaps,  a  fuller 
consideration  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

Let  us  first  collect  the  particulars  as  to  Terentianus  which  are  provided, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  treatise  itsel£  At  its  commencement  he  is 
addressed  as  UooTovfue  Tepevruivk  <l>tX,TaT€,  though  there  is  here  in  the  best 
MS.  a  diflferent  reading,  to  which  we  must  return  presently.  The  other  forms 
of  address  have  been  classified  as  follows  in  the  interesting  Swedish  edition 
by  Elias  Janzon  (Upsaliae,  1894),  where  the  references  are  to  the  pages  of 
lahn-Vahlen's  text :  Hepevruipk  <f>l\TaT€  (44,  7 ;  66,  7),  <f>l\Tar€  Tepevruivi 
(24,  20),  Tepevnavk  rjScaTe  (3,  1 ;  7,  17),  &  veavia  (27,  20 :  altered  by  the 
editors  to  &  Hepevruivi,  against  the  best  manuscript  authority,  and  against 
the  usage  of  the  author,  who  elsewhere  couples  some  endearing  epithet  with 
the  name  Tepevriavi),  &  <^/Xo9  (9, 16),  &  eralpe  (41,  2),  halpe  (2, 11 ;  14, 12  ; 
16,  4),  Kpanare  (59, 12),  (l>ikTaT€  (2,  14 ;  9,  22 ;  25,  26 ;  33,  22).  It  is  clear 
from  these  expressions  that  a  close  friendship  existed  between  the  two  men. 
By  the  form  of  allocution  &  veavia,  and  by  such  expressions  as  IvcKa  t^?  aij^ 
ypr^oTOfiaOeia^i  in  xliv.  1  (cp.  the  didactic  tone  of  rov  fiaOeiv  x^/otv  and  oirio^ 
^  a-oi  yvdpi/jLov  in  ix.  10  and  15,  as  well  as  the  words  av€yvo»tcoi>^  riu  iv  ry 
JIoTuTeia  rbv  rvirov  oxfK  ayvoel^  in  xiii),  it  may  or  may  not  be  implied  that 
the  two  friends  stood,  or  had  stood,  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  master 
to  pupil ;  probably  it  is.  Certainly  they  had  examined  the  work  of  Caecilius 
together  (i.  1),  while  if  we  follow  the  reading  of  one  MS.  (wptadfieOov  viii  1) 
they  had  been  even  more  closely  associated  in  the  study  of  Xenophon.  It  is, 
moreover,  implied  in  the  treatise  that  Terentianus  was  a  cultured  Boman  with 
some  experience  of  public  life  (xii  4 ;  L  2, 3, 4).  The  author  seems  to  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  his  book  consists  of  jottings  only  (vwofivtifiaTia'cuTOcu 
L  2,  virofivijfiaro<:  xxxvL  4),  and  that  it  is  designed  specially,  if  not  exclusively, 
for  the  delectation  of  Terentianus  (L  2). 

The  particulars  thus  collected  are  interesting,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to 

^  In  continnation  of  a  parallelism  already  — ^Again,  a  question  arises  in  both  cases  as  to 

mentioned,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Fabius  the  precise  signification  of  iuvenis  or  vcoyfoj. 

losttis  to  whom  the  Dialogiu  is  addressed  was  Tacitus  (or  whoever  the  author  was)  speaks  of 

probably  Pliny  the  Younger's  friend.   Consul  himself  as  'iuvenis  admodum*  at  the  time  of 

Suffectus  in  102  A.D.    The  person  addressed  is,  the  Dialogue.    In  the  />«  Sublimiiatef  on  the 

therefore,  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other  hand,  it  is  Terentianus  that  is  addressed 

other,  a  factor  in  the  determinatiou  of  the  date.  in  the  words  i  vtaWo. 
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be  precise.  If  we  chose  to  designate  the  author  as^  the  AVCTOR  AD 
TERENTIANVM,  that  designation  would  not  at  present  mean  anything  more 
than  AVCTOR  incertvs  or  avctor  ignotvs.  Probably  we  need  fresh 
material  from  within  or  from  without  the  treatise  before  we  can  hope  for  an 
actual  identification.  But  meanwhile  we  must  make  the  most  of  every 
fragment  of  evidence  we  possess.  And  from  this  point  of  view  it  cannot  be 
considered  satisfactory  that  so  little  attention  should  have  been  paid  to  the 
reading  of  P.  2036  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatise.  P.  gives  ^XtDpevriave, 
for  which  the  editors,  following  Manutius,  have  with  one  accord  substituted 
Hepein-tavif  in  order  to  bring  the  address  into  line  with  those  found  elsewhere 
in  the  treatise.  Probably  this  change  is  right  as  fiar  as  it  goes,  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  to  account  for  what,  if  unexplained,  must  seem  a  strange 
aberration  in  so  excellent  a  manuscript  as  P.^  I  should  like  to  suggest,  though 
tentatively  and  with  aU  reserve,  a  possible  explanation.  It  is  that,  in  its 
original  form,  the  address  ran  thus :  IloaTovfite  Mavpe  Tepej/rwM/^  <f>tKrar€. 
At  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  the  manuscript  transmission  doubt  may 
have  arisen  as  to  Mai}/>€,  it  may  have  been  changed  into  <I>\w/>6,  and  finally  a 
'conflation'  of  OXw/oe  and  Tepevriavi  may  have  yielded  ^Xcopevrtave.^ 
Mavpe  might  well  be  doubted  on  grounds  of:  (1)  rarity,  (2)  order,  (3) 
superfluity.  I  will  take  the  points  one  by  one.  (1)  Rarity.  *  Maurus/  as  a 
personal  name  or  affix,  is  not  common  in  Latiij,  and  still  less  common  in 
Greek,  where  its  transliterated  form  may  have  been  none  the  more  pleasmg 
because  of  its  close  resemblance  to  fi&po^.  But  the  form  itself  is,  of  course, 
well  attested  both  in  manuscripts  and  in  inscriptions  such  as  this : — 

AM 
MDOW 
TCjJZH 

Mat}/909  Mn]^<oTpov, 

(Kaibel,  Inscrr.  Qr.  Sic.  et  It.,  2412,  31.) 

(2)  Order.  The  inversion  in  the  order  of  Tepevriapi  and  Mavpe  may  have 
caused  difiiculty  to  a  copyist.  But  this  inversion  is  not  uncommon,  in  writers 
of  the  imperial  period  at  any  rate.  Incidentally  an  instance  (*  luste  Fabi ') 
has  already  been  quoted  from  the  Dialogvs,  and  'Afro  Domitio'  may  be 
added  from  c.  xiii.  of  the  same  book.  In  Greek  we  find  instances  as  early  as 
Dionys.  Halic.  (e.g.  Bdppwv  Tepivrio^  =  Terentius  Varro,  Antiqq.  Bom.,  i.  14). 
The  usage  is  rarer  when  the  praenomen,  as  well  as  the  nomen  and  cognomen, 
is  used  (the  full  array  of  the  *  tria  nomina '  is  itself  rare) ;  but  I  do  not  think 

^  The  exact  reading  of  P.   is  ^\<»p9vrtay^.  served  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library, 

There  is,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal  inspeo-  gives    ^Kuptyriw^,    with    T9p€vrieaf^    in    the 

tion  of  the  MS.,  no  donbt  about  the  presence  of  margin. 

the  dot     '^A  poncto  notatum  ut  suspectum,'  ^  *\op€vriw4  is  found  in  other  MSS. 
as  the  editors  say. — The  Codex  Eliensis,  pre- 
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it  is  unexampled  in  the  Latin  of  this  period.  Here,  I  take  it,  considerations 
of  rhythm  or  euphony  (to  which  our  author  pays  great  attention)  would 
suggest  the  order  Postumivs  Maurus  TererUianvs,  the  same  explanation 
probably  holding  good  in  the  case  of  the  Tacitean  Afro  Domitio  already 
quoted.  (3)  Superfluity,  A  long-suffering  scribe  would  be  prone  to  think 
that  one  of  these  names  might  easily  be  spared,  and  he  may  therefore  have 
dropped  the  Mavpe  altogether  as  some  of  the  MSS.  have  done,  or  preserved 
only  a  scanty  vestige  of  it  in  ^T^ADpevriavi.  But  I  would  '  suggest/  as  the 
lawyers  say,  that  our  author  of  set  purpose  gave  the  name  in  full  at  the 
commencement  of  his  treatise,  and  there  only;  he  wished  to  be  specially 
formal  and  honorific  at  the  beginning.  His  first  sentence,  even  as  it  stands, 
is  of  an  astonishing  amplitude,  and  he  would  probably  have  regarded  an 
additional  word  as  an  advantage  rather  than  the  contrary.  Whatever  the 
name  may  be  which  has  disappeared, — ^whether  it  be  Mavpe,  or  ^\&p€,  or 
^\<if}f)v^,  or  OXcopein-tj/e,  or  ^\.  =  {^Xafiie  or  OXaoi/te), — ^I  feel  confident 
that  some  name  has  been  lost,  and  that  this  is  the  key  to  the  reading  of  the 
best  MSS.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  show  no  variation  when 
HepevTiavi  occurs,  as  it  does  occur  five  several  times,  in  other  passages  of  the 
treatise. 

I  will  now  go  a  step  further,  though  still  with  the  same  diffidence,  and 
suggest  that  the  person  actually  addressed  was  Terentianus  Maurus,  the 
writer  on  prosody.  I  must  begin  by  admitting  frankly  that  we  have,  as  far 
as  I  know,  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  writer's  full  designation  was 
PostumiiLS  Terentianus  Maurus.  Consequently  we  can  do  no  more  than  point 
out  (a)  that  his  name  may,  in  the  scanty  notices  we  have  of  him,  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  abbreviated  form  in  which  authors  are  constantly 
mentioned, '  Terentianus '  simply  being  the  usual  designation  in  his  own  case ; 
and  (h)  that  the  combination  does  not  seem  an  impossible  one  in  itself. 
Wilmanns  gives  an  inscription  of  late  date  (Inscriptiones  Africae  Latinae, 
9016)  which  not  only  unites  the  names  Postumius  Maurus,  but  is  followed  by 
a  blank  space,  one  large  enough  (we  may  add,  on  our  own  account)  to 
accommodate  such  a  word  as  Terentiamis,  if  we  might  for  a  moment  assume 
that  it  had  originally  stood  there. 

If  we  were  in  a  position  (as  we  certainly  at  present  are  not)  to  establish 
this  identification,  the  result  would  perhaps,  after  all,  be  interesting  rather 
than  important.  We  should  hardly  be  able  to  fix  the  uncertain  date  of  the 
De  Svhlimitate  by  means  of  the  uncertain  date  of  Terentianus  Maurus.  But 
though  the  date  of  Terentianus  Maurus  remains  uncertain,  yet  the  tendency 
of  recent  critical  opinion  has  been  to  assign  a  much  earlier  ^rwi^  to  him  (as 
to  Petronius  Arbiter,  whom  he  quotes)  than  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
Teuffel  (Gesch,  d.  Horn,  Liti}  ii.  945)  thinks  that  he  lived  about  the  close  of 
the  second  century ;  A.  Werth  ('  De  Terentiani  Sermone  et  Aetate,'  in 
Fleckheisen's  Jahrhucher  fv/r  Classische  Philologie,  1896)  suggests  that  he  was 
bom  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (117 — 138  A.D.).  It  is  not,  however,  impossible 
that  he  was  writing  as  an  old  man  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  or  shortly  after  it, 
and  that  his  youth  fell  well  within  the  first  century.  I  desire  definitely  to 
H.S.— VOL.  XVII.  Q 
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revive  this  view,  which   (we  shall    see    presently)    is   not    altogether    a 
new  one.^ 

But  if  we  waive  the  question  of  the  date,  Terentianus'  genial  elderly 
disquisitions  (couched  in  various  verse)  De  Litteris  SyllaUs  Metris  might  well 
have  come  from  a  pupil  of  the  author  of  the  De  Suhli7niiate,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  not  averse  from  discussing  the  minutiae  of  style,  and  who 
inculcates  the  use  of  homely  phrase  upon  occasion.  Terentianus  seems,  too,  to 
hint  that  in  his  earlier  days  he  also  had  essayed  the  grand,  or  elevated,  style: — 

Sic  nostrum  senium  quoque, 
quia  iam  dicere  GRANDIA 
maturum  ingenium  negat, 
nee  spirant  animas  librae, 
angustam  studii  viam 
et  callem  tenuem  terit, 
tautum  ne  male  desidi 
suescant  ora  silentio. 
quid  sit  littera,  quid  duae, 
iunctae  quid  sibi  syllabae, 
dumos  inter  et  aspera 
scruposis  sequimur  vadis. 
fronte  eidle  negotium 
et  dignum  pueris  putes ; 
adgressis  labor  arduus 
nee  tractabile  pondus  est. 
at  mens  tenditur  acrius, 
ne  contenta  sit  obviis, 
rimantemve  recondita 
subtiles  fugiant  notae, 
neu  discretio  fjEilsa  sit  , 
rerum  tarn  gracili  modo. 
instat  callida  cautio, 
ne  sermo  ambiguum  sonet, 
ne  priscum  nimis  aut  leve, 
vocum  ne  series  hiet, 
neu  compago  fragosa  sit, 
vel  sit  quod  male  luceat ; 
dum  certo  gradimur  pede, 
ipsi  ne  trepident  pedes, 
par  examinis  aestus  est, 
ceu  SUBLIHIA  disseras : 


^  It  is  doabtful  whether  sufficient  attention  as  appears  in  his  Preface,  an  old  man  when  he 

has  been  paid  to  the  line,  '  dulcia  Septimius  qui  wrote  the  line,  and  (2)  that  Septimius  Serenus 

scripsit  opuscula  nuper'  (v.  1891).     The  points  is  reckoned,  by  so  high  an  authority  as  W.  S. 

to  be  remembered  are  (1)  that  Terentianus  was,  Teuffel,  among  the  poets  of  Hadrian's  time. 
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par  est  iudicii  mora : 
pompae  gloria  vilis  est. 

Praefatio,  51-84.1 

The  man  who  wrote  these  lines  had  surely  a  fine  ideal  of  the  dignity  of 
the  grammarian's  life;  and  in  a  diflferent  way  the  epilogue  (1282 — 1299)  to 
his  second  section,  that  De  SylloMs,  is  even  more  moving  and  even  more 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  *  Grammarian's  Funeral ' : — 

Forsitan  hunc  aliquis  verbosum  dicere  librum 
non  dubitet ;  forsan  multo  praestantior  alter 
pauca  reperta  putet,  cum  plura  invenerit  ipse  ; 
deses  et  impatiens  nimis  haec  obscura  putabit  : 
pro  captu  lectoris  habent  sua  fata  libeUi. 
sed  me  iudicii  non  paenitet :  haec  bene  vobis 
commisi,  quibus  est  amor  et  prudentia  iuxta, 
et  labor  in  studiis  semper  celebratus  inhaeret : 
vos  sequar,  in  vestro  satis  est  examine  cautum. 
haec  ego  cum  scripsi,  bis  quinis  mensibus  aeger 
pendebam  ambiguum  trutina  sub  iudice  corpus, 
altemum  nutans  et  neutro  pondere  sidens : 
nam  neque  mors  avide  nigros  pandebat  hiatus, 
nee  vitam  forti  retinebant  stamine  Parcae. 
sic  varies  tam  longa  dies  renovando  dolores 
duxit  ad  hoc  tempus  semper  sine  fine  minando. 
cum  potui  tamen,  obrepens  incepta  peregi, 
quo  vitae  dubius  vel  sic  vixisse  viderer. 

De  SylL,  1282-1299. 

One  question  may  be  asked  and  answered  before  we  leave  Terentianus' 
grammatical  discussions  in  verse.  Did  he  know  Greek,  as  the  Terentianus  of 
the  De  SvilimitcUe  must  have  done  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  He 
quotes  the  Greek  technical  terms  proper  to  his  subject,  and  he  adduces  Greek 
examples ;  and  though  he  does  not  claim  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature,  he  nevertheless  feels  the  debt  due  to  Greece  ('  artium  parens  et 
altrix  Graeca  diligentia  est,'  342),  especially  the  debt  which  the  schoolboy 
owes  ('Graecus  pueros  ut  docet  insonans  magister,'  253). — Just  one  more 
question,  the  answer  to  which  we  shall  hardly  hope  to  find  in  these  gram- 
matical treatises.  Had  Terentianus  Maurus  any  part  in  public  life,  such  as 
the  Terentianus  Maurus  of  the  De  Suhlimitate  seems  to  be  taking  at  the  time 
when  he  is  addressed,  a  time  which  may  of  course  be  considerably  later  than 
the  period  of  his  instruction  (if  instruction  he  had)  at  the  hands  of  the  author  ? 
It  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  by  those  who  advocate  an  early  date  for 

^  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  sublimia      rh.  &^\6T9pa,  rh,  ^cp^vS,  rh.  fi€y4$ii,  rit  fitydKCf 
and  grandia  are  the  obvious  Latin  equivalents      <r.r.A. 
of  such  expressions  in  the  Treatise  as  rh,  0tf^, 

Q  2 
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Terentianus  Maurus,  that  he  is  to  be  identified  with  Terentianus,  the  governor 
of  Syene  in  Egypt,  mentioned  by  Martial  in  one  of  his  Epigrams  (I.  Ixxxvi.  6, 
7 :  tam  longe  est  mihi  quam  Terentianus,  |  Qui  nunc  Niliacam  regit  Syenen. 
Date,  85-86  A.D. :  L.  Friedlaender).  With  the  view  that  Terentianus  wrote 
his  Be  Idtteris  as  an  old  man  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  with  the  view  that 
he  is  no  other  than  the  Terentianus  of  the  Be  SublimitcUe  such  an  identifica- 
tion would  agree  admirably,  but  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  positive  evidence  in  support  of  it  and  that  it  postulates  an  earlier  date  for 
Terentianus  Maurus  than  would  readily  be  conceded  by  TeuflFel-Schwabe. 
But  I  feel  free  to  point  out  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made,  and  made 
without  any  thought  of  the  Terentianus  of  the  Be  Sublimitate.  Perhaps  it  is 
just  worth  mention  that  Wilmanns,  in  the  collection  already  named,  has  the 
following  mutilated  inscription  (8402) : — 

MARTIALIS 
E    MAVRO  RO 
E    SVO  FECIT 

No  argument  can  be  based  on  an  unintelligible  fragment  of  unknown  date, 
one  also  which,  it  should  in  candour  be  added,  was  differently  read  by  an 
earlier  authority  (Vincent  in  Bevue  Africaine,  xxi.  318).  But  if  the  reading 
is  correct  (and  the  authority  of  the  Corpus  InscripHonum  Latinarum  is  not 
lightly  to  be  set  aside),  we  do  at  least  find  the  names  of  a  Martialis  and  a 
Maurus  brought  into  some  sort  of  connexion.  For  the  sake  of  completeness, 
I  will  just  add,  as  the  names  Terentianus  and  Maurus  are  both  somewhat 
uncommon,  that  the  latter  is  found  in  a  two-line  epigram  {Anih.  Pal,  xi.  204) 
attributed  to  Palladas,  which  begins  with  the  words  'Frjropa  Mavpop  ISdv, 
Flavins  Terentianus  occurs  in  Inscrr.  Afr.  Lat.  8412  and  8932,  in  both  of 
which  inscriptions  the  man  in  question  is  described  as  '  praeses  Mauretaniae 
Sitifensis';  the  date  may  be  given  as  318-319  A.D.  The  inscriptions,  like 
the  epigram,  are  late ;  but  as  already  said,  they  are  added  here  simply  for  the 
sake  of  completeness. 

Whether  or  no  the  Terentianus  of  the  Be  Sublimitate  has  any  direct 
connexion  with  any  Terentianus  Maurus  and  with  Africa,  we  shall  do  well,  I 
think,  to  recognise  that  the  writer  of  the  Treatise  has  many  points  of  contact 
with  Alexandria.  In  some  respects  the  Nile  (to  which  he  refers  with  admira- 
tion) seems  to  be  nearer  to  him  than  Rome  itself  He  sometimes  writes  as 
if,  when  writing,  he  knew  of  things  in  the  capital  by  hearsay  rather  than  by 
actual  experience.  He  can  speak  in  general  terms  of  Roman  vices,  but  he 
does  not  appear  (as  has  been  already  seen)  to  possess  the  knowledge  of 
a  resident  with  regard  to  definite,  though  perhaps  trivial  circumstances, 
such  as  the  confinement  of  the  Pygmies.  But  the  very  theme  of  his  book,  as 
well  as  its  specific  points  of  contact  with  Philo,  with  Josephus,  with  Caecilius, 
with  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  seems  to  associate  him,  in  spirit  if  not  in  residence, 
with  Alexandria,  the  great  meeting-place  of  Jew  and  Greek. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  book  was  produced  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  or 
sent  to  a  friend  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  might  help  to  account  for  the  fact 
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that  it  seems  to  have  been  so  little  known  in  antiquity.  If  that  friend  was 
also  in  an  official  position,  there  might  seem  double  reason  for  secrecy  with 
regard  to  a  work  which  might  be  held  to  embody  seditious  sentiments.  A 
book  designed  for  private  circulation  would  naturally  not  be  multiplied  to 
any  extent,  and  this  would  explain  the  paucity  of  independent  copies  of  the 
treatise. 

However,  I  have,  I  need  not  say,  no  intention  of  pressing  any  of  these 
speculations,  nor  even  that  from  which  they  started — the  identification  of 
Terentianus  with  Terentianus  Maurus.  If  there  were  any  truth  in  this 
suggestion,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  made  before.  Some,  indeed,  might 
go  so  far  as  to  regard  the  Terentianus  of  the  treatise  as  an  entirely  fictitious 
person,  the  offspring  of  the  literary  convention  which  conducted  such  discus- 
sions in  the  form  of  dialogue  or  epistle.  But  so  extreme  a  view,  though  it  might 
be  put  forward,  could  hardly  be  successfully  defended.  For  apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  general  practice  was  to  introduce  real  personages  into  such  letters 
and  dialogues,  there  is  a  special  reality  and  intimacy  about  the  references  to 
Terentianus  in  the  De  Sv^limUcUe.  One  of  the  chief  impressions,  in  fact, 
which  we  form  upon  internal  evidence  with  regard  to  our  anonymous  author  is 
that,  whatever  else  he  may  have  been,  he  was  at  least  a  warm-hearted  friend 
and  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  Internal  evidence  also  assures  us  that  he  was  a 
Greek,  who  had  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  even  with  Hebrew 
literature ;  that  he  was  conversant,  to  some  extent,  with  art  as  well  as  with 
literature ;  that  in  his  general  view  of  things,  as  well  as  in  his  diction,  he  had 
been  influenced  greatly  by  Plato ;  and  that  he  had  T\^tten  on  other  subjects 
than  his  present  one.^ 

This  is  all  we  can  state  about  the  author  with  any  approach  to  certainty, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  a  meagre  record  when  we  compare  it  with  our  recollections 
of  the  historical  Longinus  of  the  third  century,  whose  learning  won  him  the 
curious  designation  of '  a  living  library  and  a  walking  museum,'  and  made  him 
famous  as  the  prince  of  critics;  who  at  Alexandria  had  been  the  brilliant 
pupil  of  the  Neoplatonists ;  who  at  Athens  gained  celebrity  as  the  teacher  of 
yoimg  men  ambitious  of  philosophical  and  literary  culture ;  who  at  Palmyra, 
as  the  minister  of  Zenobia,  inspired  the  defiant  reply  sent  by  the  queen  to  the 
letter  of  the  emperor  Aurelian  which  demanded  her  submission  ;  who  met  his 
death  in  the  spirit  of  a  hero.  We  lose  much  in  losing  the  halo  of  romance 
which  such  a  name  throws  about  a  book,  and  it  is  with  a  certain  sadness  that 
we  see  Zongimcs  giving  place  to  Pseudolonginua  (as  if  the  writer  were  an 
impostor)  in  the  hands  of  every  German  graduand.  The  work  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  foundling,  and  to  suffer  the  foundling's  fate.     Its  present 

^   The  foUowing  passages  seem  to  contain  M  r&y  *Aefiy<Uw   *o^  yhp    n^Aovci,'  k.t.A. 

refeiences  to  other  writings  of  his :  viii   1,  zzxiz.  1 . . .  ^  8i&  r&v  \iy»v  ahr^  woth  <HtvB9ais, 

&s  K&y  Totf  w§pl  Ueyo^&PTos  (if  this  is  a  refer-  i^^p  (s  ^i'  ivaly  iiroxpdiyrcos  &irodc8»ic<(rcs  <rvv 

ence  to  a  separate  work)  &piadfit$a,  or  &piad-  rdyfioffiv  .  .  .    xliv.  12  .  .  .  rA  wd0ri,  w€pl  &y  [iy 

fudoy.     ix.  2,  yiypa^d  wov  ical  MpttBi  rh  roiov-  191^  wpoijyovfiiv^s  ^e<rx^/**^«  ypd^tiy  ^ofxyfi- 

Toy*    t^os  fi€ya\o^poff6y7is  dx^x^fia.     zziii.  S,  /tMcri  .  .  . 
Koi  rh  Tl\aT»yiK6y,  h  xtd  iripMOi  waoartBtlfifda^ 
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neglect  in  England  may  be  due  to  some  such  hazy  prejudice,  as  well  as  to  a 
not  unnatural  reaction  against  the  excessive  claims  at  one  time  made  on  its 
behalf,  in  England  and  in  France,  as  an  infallible  court  of  appeal. 

In  future  the  treatise  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits ;  and  it  can  well 
afford  to  do  so,  for  those  merits  are  of  no  ordinary  kind.  After  all,  it  is  the 
most  striking  single  piece  of  literary  criticism  produced  by  any  Greek  writer 
subsequent  to  Aristotle.  It  claims  our  respect  and  admiration  by  its  noble 
tone;  by  its  apt  precepts;  by  its  judicious  attitude  towards  fundamental 
questions  such  as  those  of  the  errors  of  genius,  the  standard  of  taste,  the 
relation  of  art  to  nature  and  of  literature  to  life  ;  by  its  value  as  a  treasury  of 
extracts,  and  of  happy  appreciations  destined  to  be  confirmed  by  every  fresh 
discovery  of  Hypereides  or  Bacchylides  ;  and  lastly,  by  its  historical  interest 
as  one  of  the  earliest  essays  in  comparative  criticism,  and  as  an  aesthetic 
treatise  which  has  had  some  degree  of  influence  upon  almost  every  European 
literature.     Surely  such  a  book  deserves  an  English  edition. 

W.  Rhys  Roberts. 


Bibliographical  Note  on  Recent  Publications, 

I  append  a  list  of  books  and  articles  published  in  or  after  the  year  1870,  all  of  which 
deal  with  the  De  Sublimitate  and  most  of  which  have  some  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
the  authorship.  These  productions  may  be  conveniently  grouped,  year  by  year,  under  two 
headings :  A,  Separate  publicationSy  B,  Articles  in  Periodicals, 

A.— Separatb  Publications. 

Aem.  Winkler,  De  Longini  qui  fertur  Libello  IIEPI  Y*0Y2,  Halis,  1870. — M.  Haupt, 
Ind,  led.  habend,  in  Univ,  Frid.  Guil.^  Berolini,  1870  (reprinted  in  Haupt's  OpusculOf  ii. 
428-433). — H.  A.  QUes,  Longinus,  an  Essay  on  the  Sublime  :  translated  into  English,  London, 
1870. — Giovanni  Canna,  Delia  Sublimitd  :  libro  attribuito  a  Cassio  Longino,  Firenze,  1871. 
— H.  von  Rohden,  Commentat,  in  honorem  F,  Buecheleri,  Bonnae,  1873. — L.  Martens,  De 
Libello  nEPI  Y*0Y2,  Bonnae,  1877.— A.  ReiflPerscheid,  Indices  lect  Vratislav.y  Vrat.,  1879- 
1880. — J.  Vahlen,  Ind.  lect.  in  Univ.  Frid.  Guil.  habend.^  Berolini,  1880. — A.  Jannarakis, 
'EUrh  Utpi^Y^jrovs  \€y6fi€vop  fiifiXiov  KpiriKal  Iriiieuixrtis,  Marburgi,  1880 — M.  Hertz,  Ind. 
lect,  Vratislav,,YTa,t.,  1 881. — M.  J.  Moreno,  Tratado  de  la  Sublimidad  traducido  fielmenU 
del  Griego  de  Dionisio  Casio  Longino :  con  notas  histdricasj  criUcas  y  bxogrdficas^  y  con 
ejemplos  sublimes  Castellanos  comparados  con  los  Griegos  citadospor  Longino,  Se villa,  1882. 
— H.  Hersel,  Qua  in  citandis  scnptorum  etpoetarum  locis  auctor  libelli  Ucpl^Y^rovf  usus  sit 
rations.  Berlin,  1884.— AI0NY2I0Y  H  AOmNOY  HEPI  Y*0Y2  :  edidit  Otto  lahn  a. 
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ARTEMISIUM. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  months  to  examine 
the  text  of  Herodotus  with  a  view  to  discovering,  if  possible,  the  extent  to 
which  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  the  Persian  War  were  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  strategy. 

What  may  be  called  the  'incidental*  nature  of  the  historian's 
narrative  demands,  of  course,  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  expended 
by  any  one  who  pretends  to  examine  it,  and  the  manifestly  unprofessional 
character  of  the  military  portion  of  it,  together  with  the  evident  inexperience 
of  the  author  in  matters  connected  with  war,  would  render  the  task  a  hopeless 
one,  were  not  the  nature  of  the  theatre  of  events  so  marked  in  character  as 
to  elucidate  much  that  would  otherwise  be  obscure  or  incomprehensible. 

Among  the  war  problems  which  Herodotus  places  before  us,  that  of 
Artemisium  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting,  a  fact  of  which  the  amount 
of  critical  literature  which  has  grown  up  about  it,  gives  eloquent,  and, 
perhaps,  embarrassing  proof.  My  only  excuse  for  adding  to  its  volume,  if  not 
to  its  weight,  is  that  this  literature  has  a  tendency,  which  h%s  developed 
noticeably  of  late,  to  rewrite  the  whole  history  of  events,  on  the  plea  that  the 
tale  told  by  Herodotus  is  past  understanding  and  will  not  bear  examination. 
As  Herodotus  is  practically  our  only  authority,  I  cannot,  I  confess,  regard  as 
convincing  such  reconstructions  as  ignore  the  evidence  of  fact  which  Herodotus 
gives,  nor  yet  those  which  are  foimded  on  a  manifest  omission  to  take  into 
consideration  the  whole  of  the  facts  as  recorded  by  him.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  imply  that  such  omission  is  in  any  case  intentional ;  it  results,  no 
doubt,  from  the  method,  or  want  of  method,  employed  by  the  historian. 

In  studying  Artemisium  we  are  faced  by  the  same  diflSculty  which  we 
find  in  the  case  of  Plataea.  Herodotus  has  evidently  been  unable  to  obtain 
evidence  as  to  the  reasons  which  actuated  those  who  were  in  responsible 
command  on  either  side,  save  only  where  some  large  and  generally  recog- 
nizable question  was  involved,  as,  for  instance,  whether  the  great  stand  against 
the  Persians  should  be  made  at  the  Isthmus  or  north  of  it. 

But  again,  if  a  line  may  be  taken  from  Plataea,  it  might,  perhaps, 
predispose  us  to  accept,  as  being,  in  the  main,  true,  the  plain  statements  of 
fact  which  he  makes  with  respect  to  Artemisium. 

Putting  aside,  however,  any  predisposition  of  the  kind,  it  may  be  well  to 
take  the  narrative  in  detail  and  to  examine  the  validity  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  various  parts  of  it. 

The  strategical  interdependence  between  the  army  at  Thermopylae  and 
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the  fleet  at  Artemisiam  is,  of  course,  the  leading  factor  which  must  enter  into 
any  criticism  of  the  narrative  of  either  battle. 

Thermopylae  would  have  been  untenable  against  the  combined  land  and 
sea  force  of  the  Persians,  had  not  the  Greek  fleet  been  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Euripus,  so  as  to 

(1)  Defend  the  sea  flank  of  the  defending  army  of  Leonidas ; 

(2)  Prevent  the  landing  of  a  Persian  force  in  rear  of  the  pass. 

The  last  fitct  seems  to  be  recognized  by  all  commentators,  but  many  of 
those  who  have  written  on  the  subject  seem  to  be  quite  unaware  that  the 
depth  of  water  close  in  shore  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  land  passage  was 
such  as  to  admit  of  ships  being  brought  sufficiently  near  in  for  them  to  be 
able  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  position.^  This 
is,  however,  to  be  clearly  seen  from  the  history  of  another  fierce  battle  in  this 
pass  almost  exactly  two  centuries  later. 

In  279  B.C.  Breunus  and  his  Gauls,  after  invading  Italy,  lUyria,  Pannonia, 
and  Thrace,  marched  on  South  Greece.  At  Thermopylae  they  found  them- 
selves faced  by  25,000  Greeks.  Brennus  crossed  the  Spercheius  with  a  force 
of  200,000,  and  attacked  the  pass  with  the  utmost  ferocity,  but  was  unable  to 
force  it.  This  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  of  the  greatest  importance  as  showing 
the  immense  strength  of  the  defensive  line  of  Mount  Oeta ;  but  we  are  further 
told  that  in  the  attack  the  Athenian  galleys,  which  were  supporting  the  army 
in  the  strait,  did  considerable  damage  to  the  Gallic  force  by  coming  close  in 
shore  and  attacking  them  with  missile  weapons. 

What  followed  is  not  apposite  to  our  immediate  purpose,  but  is  peculiarly 
illustrative  of  the  strategical  geography  of  Greece.  Baulked  at  Thermopylae, 
the  Gauls  made  a  diversion  into  Aetolia,  but,  defeated  there,  returned  and 
attached  Thermopylae  again.  The  very  fact  of  their  having  to  return  to  the 
scene  of  their  former  failure  shows  how  very  restricted  is  the  line  of  conmiu- 
nication  from  the  north  at  this  point.  Then  happened  what  was  practically  a 
repetition  of  the  events  of  two  centuries  before.  The  Gauls  surprised  the  Pho- 
kians  who  were  defending  the  path  of  Hydames,  of  the  existence  of  which  they 
had  been  informed  by  the  Herakleots,  and  the  defending  force  at  Thermopylae 
was  obliged  to  embark  on  the  Athenian  galleys  and  sail  away  down  the  Euripus. 

The  maintenance  of  the  line  of  Mount  Oeta  against  attack  from  the 
north  was,  then,  absolutely  dependent  on  the  command  of  the  Euripus,  and 
not  merely  of  the  Euripus,  but  of  the  north  end  of  it. 

Some  commentators  say  that  Herodotus  had  no  appreciation  of  the 
interdependence  of  the  two  positions.  That  he  had  no  professional  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  is,  of  course,  true,  and  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected 
from  him ;  but  that  he  had  a  general  appreciation  of  it  his  language  on  several 
occasions  seems  to  prove.^ 

^  The  rapidity  with  which  this  coast  has  *  Cf.  viL  176  :  ravra  y^p  &7Xov  Tf  kKKfiKvv 

adranced  renders  it  probable  that  what  was  icrX  &<rrt'irvvOi,ve(rBai'T^itafr^kicafr4pws46vrti..r, 

done  in  279  B.O.  iiAyis  iral  o^  fti^cv  kivIvvw  and  especially  the  passage  in  viii.  15  beginning 

wonld  have  been  an  easy  exploit  in  480,  cf.      i|r  8c  irar  6  iyitv to  the  end  of  the  chapter  : 

Paosanias  x.  21,  4.  cf,  also  yiii.  21, 
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But  there  is  another  general  objection  raised  against  Herodotus*  narra- 
tive, which  is  held  to  impugn  the  reliability  of  his  account,  and  to  render  it 
necessary  to  reconstruct  the  whole  history  of  events. 

It  is  this  : — 

If,  as  must  be  admitted,  there  was  this  absolute  interdependence  between 
Artemisium  and  Thermopylae, 

and  if,  as  must  also  be  admitted,  this  interdependence  was  plainly  recog- 
nized by  the  Greek  commanders, 

how  is  it  that  we  hear  : — 

(1)  Of  an  actual  retreat  to  Chalkis,  i.e.,  of  an  abandonment  of  the  north 
Euripus  after  the  capture  of  the  Greek  outpost  vessels  off  the  Macedonian 
coast  (vii.  182)  ? 

(2)  Of  a  contemplated  retirement  Sa-ay  €9  r^v  *E\\dSa  (viii.  4),  due  to 
the  panic  which  the  sight  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Aphetae 
caused  among  the  Greeks  ? 

(3)  Of  a  contemplated  movement  south  to  meet  the  200  Persian  vessels 
which  had  been  sent  round  Euboea  (viii.  9.)  ? 

(4)  Of  a  contemplated  retirement  i<T(o  h  rrjv  'EXXaSa  (viii.  18.)  after 
the  third  day's  battle  at  Artemisium,  in  which  the  Greeks  had  been  roughly 
handled  ? 

This  objection  seems  hardly  valid,  when  the  general  drift  of  the  history 
of  events  which  Herodotus  has  given  us  is  taken  into  consideration. 

If  any  general  fact  is  brought  into  prominence  in  his  account  of  the  war 
of  480 — 479,  it  is  that  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks  were  ever  hankering  after 
the  Isthmus  as  the  line  of  defence  against  the  huge  Persian  force.  Drawing 
largely  from  Athenian  sources,  he  also  brings  the  selfishness  of  this  policy 
into  special  prominence.  Selfish,  indeed,  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  Greeks 
north  of  the  Isthmus,  who  were  probably  more  or  less  aware  of  the  eminently 
defensible  character  of  such  a  line  as  that  formed  by  Oeta,  though  their 
acquaintance  with  the  topography  of  the  region  north  of  the  Boeotian  plain 
seems  to  have  been  of  an  imperfect  character.^  But  is  it  so  strange  that  the 
Peloponnesian  Greeks  should  have  preferred  a  defensive  line  at  the  Isthmus 
which  they  did  know,  and  in  which  they  believed,  to  one  of  which  they  can 
have  had  but  imperfect  knowledge,  especially  after  they  had  just  been 
involved  in  what  they  must  have  regarded  as  a  fiasco — that  expedition  to 
Thessaly  ?  Was  it,  after  all,  in  view  of  their  then  knowledge,  so  selfish  a 
policy  to  fix  the  defence  in  a  war  in  which,  opposed  by  the  enormous  magni- 
tude of  the  Persian  power,  they  must  have  faced  the  situation  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  at  a  line  in  which  they  had  some  sort  of  confidence, 
rather  than  at  one  where  the  chances  of  success  were  impossible  of  calculation  ? 

^  Of.  the  mistake  made  as  to  the  defensive  Lamia-Delphi  road  through  Oeta  via  Oytininm, 

nature  of  the  position  at  Tempo :  also,  ignorance  in  the  account  of  Thermopylae,  and  tiiis,  too, 

of  the  existence  of  the  path  of  Hydames  at  although  its  use  by  the  Persians  immediately 

Thermopylae :  also,  the  absence  of  all  mention  after  the    battle  is  almost   certainly  implied 

in  Herodotus,  and,  inferentially,  in  Herodotus'  (viii.  81), 
sources  of  information,  of   the   pass  on    the 
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That  selfish  consideration  of  their  own  special  interests  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  their  views  on  the  strategical  question  is  doubtless  the  case,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  had  what  must  have  seemed  to  them  some  very  sound 
arguments  in  support  of  those  views.  With  this  policy,  that  of  the  northern 
Greeks,  championed  especially  by  the  Athenians,  was,  of  course,  in  conflict ; 
and  though  this  latter  policy  in  the  end  prevailed,  yet  Herodotus  clearly 
shows  that  there  were  times  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  war  when 
the  contest  between  the  two  was  doubtful,  times,  too,  when  it  seemed  as  if 
the  Peloponnesian  policy  must  win  the  day.  That  they  were  all  but  in  equi- 
librium at  the  time  of  Artemisium  is  evident.  The  northern  policy  had  so 
far  prevailed  as  to  induce  the  Lacedaemonians  to  make  a  show,  at  any  rate,  for 
the  defence  of  the  northern  Greeks,  who,  if  they  thought  themselves  aban- 
doned, were  only  too  likely  to  refuse  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  Isthmus,  to 
remain  at  home,  and  be  forced  to  medize ;  ^  whereas,  if  they  had  some  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  the  apparent  impracticability  of  the  defence  north  of 
the  Isthmus,  and  of  the  apparent  willingness  of  Sparta  to  make  some  sacrifice 
on  their  behalf,  they  might  be  induced  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  Isthmus. 
Is  it  possible  to  look  on  the  defence  of  Thermopylae  as  having  been  in  any 
way  a  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks  ?  "We  shall 
never  know  with  certainty  the  inner  history  of  the  policy  which  sent  the 
force  under  Leonidas  to  Thermopylae,  the  instructions  given  to  him  and  to 
Euiybiades ;  but,  though  the  ways  of  the  Spartan  Ephorate  were  dark  in 
more  senses  than  one,  and  though  the  possession  by  them  of  a  conscience  in 
the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term  might  be  incapable  of  historical  proof,  it 
seems  hardly  likely  that  they  deliberately  and  knowingly  sent  Leonidas  and 
his  band  to  meet  their  fate  as  a  sacrifice  to  a  policy  of  compromise,  though 
this  extreme  view  has  been  held  by  some  who  have  sought  to  explain  the 
half-heartedness  or  heartlessness  of  the  policy  which  led  to  Thermopylae. 
Ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  path  of  Hydames,*  it  may  well  have  seemed 
to  them  that  in  any  case  Leonidas  and  his  force  in  combination  with  the  fleet 
might,  at  worst,  execute  a  safe  withdrawal.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  im- 
possible to  look  upon  Thermopylae  as  having  been,  or  having  ever  been 
intended  to  be,  a  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks.  It 
was  necessary  to  propitiate  the  northern  Greeks.*  Athens,  without  the  co- 
operation of  whose  fleet  even  the  Isthmus  would  be  indefensible,  had  to  be 
humoured  ;  and,  fiirther,  a  few  days'  stand  made  at  Thermopylae  might,  we 
can  easily  suppose,  be  of  great  value  towards  the  completion  of  arrangements 
at  the  Isthmus. 

However  secret  the  policy  of  the  Ephors  may  have  been,  the  insincerity 
of  the  Peloponnesian  effort  at  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium  must  have  very 
soon  become  apparent  to  those  who  took  part  in  it,  and  it  would  not  be 

1  Of.  yii.  206.  when  the  decision  to  make  a  stand  at  Thermopy- 

*  That  the  existence  of  the  path  was  a  matter  lae  was  arrived  at,  of.  yiii  203  especially  K4yor- 

of  purely  local  knowledge  cf.  vii*  214,  c2  rp  rei  9C  i,yy4\uv, 

X^PV  '"'oWh,  i)fu\TjKd9S    tXri :    and    that    those  '  Cf.  vii.  206. 

possessing  that  knowledge  were  not   present 
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UDnatural  that  those  engaged  in  such  an  effort  should  snatch  at  every  excuse 
for  withdrawal  from  it.  We  even  get  a  hint  in  the  Herodotean  narrative 
which  is  not  without  its  instructive  side  when  the  state  of  the  case  is  con- 
sidered. It  is  with  the  Korinthian  admiral  that  Themistocles  has  apparently 
most  difl&culty  when  the  question  of  retreat  from  Artemisium  is  discussed ; 
and,  at  the  end,  when  the  retreat  actually  takes  pleu3e,  it  is  the  Korinthian 
who  leads  the  way.  Eurybiades  had  to  play  a  part.  He  could  countenance  a 
proposition  to  retreat,  but,  as  representing  the  sham  policy  of  the  Ephorate, 
he  could  hardly  propose  it.^ 

Herodotus'  narrative  of  this  part  of  the  war  is  noticeable  from  its  being 
in  the  form  of  a  diary  of  events,  or,  rather,  of  a  two-fold  diary  of  events  at 
Thermopylae  and  Artemisium  respectively.  Moreover  we  find  two  points 
of  contact  between  the  two  diaries,  viz.  at  their  beginning  (the 
departure  from  Therma)  and  at  their  end  (the  disaster  at  Thermopylae) 
with  the  singular  result  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  two  days  between 
the  two,  i.e.  the  Artemisium  diary  covers  a  period  two  days  less  than  that  of 
Thermopylae.  This  inconsistency  is  held  to  discredit  the  narrative.  But  the 
inconsistency  cuts  both  ways.  A  man  who  consciously  invents  a  tale,  and  can 
do  so  at  leisure,  is  not  likely  to  let  a  manifest  inconsistency  be  found  therein. 

The  explanation  lies  possibly  in  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  parallel 
narrative  of  Artemisium  and  Thermopylae  two  stories  of  different  origin,  the 
former  in  the  main  Athenian,  the  latter  in  the  main  Laconian. 

Busolt  in  his  Greek  Hidory  (vol.  ii.,  p.  681,  note  3),  has  drawn  up  from 
Herodotus  a  parallel  journal  of  events,  which  reads  as  follows : — 

Day. 
1.     Persian  army  leayes  Therma. 

12 Persian  fleet  leaves  Therma   and   reaches    Magnesian 

coast. 

Storm  begins  in  morning. 

Storm  continues. 

Storm  continues. 

Storm  ceases.     Fleet  moved  to  Aphetae.    Dispatch  of 
200  vessels  round  Euboea.     First  sea-fight. 

Second  sea-fight  after  the  arrival  of  fifty-three  Athenian 
ships. 


13 

14.    Army  reaches  Malis 

15 

16 


17 

18.  First  attack  on  Thermopylae. 

19.  Second  attack  on  Thermopylae. 

20.  Disaster  at  Thermopylae. 


Third  sea-fight    News  of  disaster  at  Thermopylae  in 
the  evening. 


^  An  ingenious  explanation  has  been  put  for- 
ward for  what  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
inexplicable  withdrawal  to  Chalkis  (vii  183). 
It  is  suggested  that  this  refers  really  to  the 
sending  of  fifty- three  Athenian  vessels  to  guard 
the  south  part  of  the  strait,  and  that  these 
vessels  returned  to  Artemisium  after  the  wreck 
of  the  200  in  the  Hollows  of  Euboea, 


About  this  theory  more  need  not  now^be  'said 
than  that  it  demands  a  dislocation  of  the  whole 
story.  The  result  is  a  narrative  consistent, 
indeed,  with  itself,  but  wholly  at  variance  with 
Herodotus.  It  is  only  by  a  close  examination 
of  the  Herodotean  version  of  the  story  that  we 
can  judge  whether  so  complete  a  reconstruction 
is  demanded* 
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The  discrepancy  is  evident. 

Since,  however,  Herodotus  is  practically  our  only  authority  for  the 
history,  he  alone  can  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  correcting  himself,  and  it 
is  only  hy  a  close  examination  of  his  account  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at 
some  sort  of  conclusion  as  to  where  the  error  lies. 

On  the  twelfth  day  after  Xerxes'  departure  from  Therma  the  fleet  started 
from  that  place. 

Ten  fast  sailers  preceding  the  Persian  fleet  fell  in  with  three  Greek 
scouting  vessels  and  took  two  of  them  (viL  179 — 180).  Now  these  three 
vessels  must  have  been  far  north,  north  even  of  the  Thessalian  coast,  for  we 
are  told  that  the  one  whose  crew  escaped  was  run  ashore  finally  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Peneius  river  (vii.,  182). 

The  Greek  fleet  was  apparently  at  Artemisium  on  this  day  (vii.  182). 
We  are  then  told  (vii.  182)  that  the  Greek  fleet  got  news  of  the  disaster  by 
fire  signals  from  Skiathos. 

The  mouth  of  the  Peneius  river  is  just  70  miles  north  of  Skiathos, 
therefore  the  disaster  could  not  possibly  have  been  visible  from  that  island, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  first  news  of  what  had  happened  must  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  watchers  on  Skiathos  by  the  appearance  of  the  ten 
Persian  vessels  with  the  Greek  ships  in  their  company.  It  is  almost  certain 
then  that  the  news  cannot  have  reached  the  Greek  fleet  until  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  the  disaster  occurred,  and  the  use  of  fire  signals  may, 
perhaps,  be  taken  to  confirm  this. 

On  receipt  of  this  news  the  Greek  fleet  retreated  to  Chalkis  (vii.  182). 

There  is  nothing  in  Herodotus  which  indicates  the  time  at  which  the 
retreat  to  Chalkis  was  made,  but  Herodotus  evidently  understood  that  it 
began  after  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  three  vessels  reached  the  Greeks. 
As  this  can  hardly  have  reached  them  until  the  evening,  and  as,  if  Herodotus' 
statement  of  the  cause  for  this  retreat  be  taken  as  true,  the  decision  to  move 
cannot  have  been  come  to  without  discussion,  and,  probably,  considerable 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Themistocles  and  the  Athenian  contingent,  it  is 
improbable  that  the  retreat  was  made  immediately  i.e.  during  the  night.  It 
is  more  probable  that  it  began  next  morning. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  retreat  did  take  place  next  morning,  apart  from 
any  consideration  of  the  cause  alleged  by  Herodotus. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  it  is  very  possible  that  the  storm  was  the 
real  cause.  It  broke  on  the  next  morning.  It  was  a  gale  from  the  E.N.E. 
blowing  straight  into  the  northern  bend  of  the  Euripus,  and,  if  it  caught  the 
fleet  moored  off  the  coast,  (as  it  very  likely  would  be,  since  the  signals  from 
Skiathos  made  it  clear  that  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet  might  be  momen- 
tarily expected)  the  only  course  for  the  Greek  fleet  would  be  to  run  before  the 
wind  into  the  inner  part  of  the  strait.  Once  round  the  bend  at  the  N.W.  of 
Euboea  the  fleet  would  be  in  calm  water  as  far  as  Chalkis,  for  the  mountains 
of  the  island  edge  that  coast  of  the  Euripus  very  closely  and  fall  into  the  sea 
in  a  long  line  of  lofty  and  precipitous  cliffs :  once  in  the  narrows  at  Chalkis 
it  would  be  as  good  as  in  harbour. 
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It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  strange  that  Herodotus  does  not  mention  this 
cause,  if  it  existed.  On  the  general  question  it  is  only  stating  a  commonplace 
to  say  that  statements  of  fact  and  statements  of  cause  in  Herodotus'  history 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  level  of  credibility,  and  that  a  distortion  of  the 
latter  often  becomes  apparent  when  the  moral  of  the  tale  is  in  question.  The 
suspicion  is  not  perhaps  unfair  that  in  this  case  Herodotus  has  shirked  the 
statement  of  the  true  cause,  since  it  would  have  sadly  detracted  from  the 
moral  of  this  part  of  his  tale,  the  divine  intervention  of  heaven  (in  the  form 
of  the  winds)  in  favour  of  Greece  in  her  great  struggle,  had  he  related  how 
the  Greek  fleet  was  driven  from  its  chosen  position  by  a  storm.  Moreover  the 
reason  he  does  give  would  serve  admirably  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
picture  he  draws  of  the  magnitude  of  the  dread  which  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  and  the  Persian  power  inspired  in  Greece.^ 

It  is  noticeable  that  not  only  does  this  retreat  never  go  beyond  Chalkis, 
but  there  is  nothing  suggested  of  any  intention  to  retreat  beyond  that  point. 
We  have  not,  as  we  have  elsewhere,  a  contemplated  withdrawal  Sam  i^  ttjv 
'EXXaSa.  And  yet  withdrawal  to  Chalkis  meant  the  sacrifice  of  the  position 
at  Thermopylae.  The  fleet  at  Chalkis  might  be  almost  as  well  at  the  Isthmus 
for  all  it  was  worth  to  the  land  army.  And  yet  we  hear  of  no  withdrawal  or 
contemplated  withdrawal  from  Thermopylae,  though  the  fleet  must  have  been 
weather  bound  at  Chalkis  for  two  days  at  least  after  its  arrival  there.  If 
there  was  any  intention  to  remain  at  Chalkis,  surely  it  must  have  been  plain 
to  the  most  limited  intelligence  in  the  army  at  Thermopylae  that  the  Persian 
fleet  would  be  able  to  land  men  in  rear  of  their  pass,  and  the  army  be  caught 
in  the  veriest  trap  that  ever  an  army  ran  into.  And  yet  Leonidas  did  not 
move.  He  must  have  known  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  prepared  to  sail  back 
to  its  position  at  the  north  end  of  the  strait,  the  moment  the  weather 
pennitted  of  its  so  doing. 

And  now  for  the  movements  of  the  main  Persian  fleet  on  this  day.  The 
details  are  interesting,  because  they  afford  us  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the 
sailing  capacity  of  what  were  probably  the  best  ships  of  those  times. 

The  fleet  performed  the  disLance  between  Therma  and  the  Sepiad 
strand,  which  is  about  120  miles,  in  one  day.  At  the  time  of  year,  the  middle 
of  summer  (viii.  12)  it  would  be  daylight  shortly  after  4  a.m.  and  dark  about 
7.15  p.m.     Of  davm  and  twilight  there  is  but  little  in  this  latitude.*     That 

^  I  make  this  suggestion  of  cause  with  the  any  excuse,  however  specious,  might  not  have 

greatest  diffidence,  but  with  the  conviction  that  been  seized  upon  as  an  argument  for  a  retreat 

Herodotus'  own  evidence  suggests  it     It  seems  But  here,  as  in  the  long  account  of  Plataea, 

to  me  that  calculations  from  the  statements  of  Herodotus*  statements  of  causes  are  not  of  the 

Herodotus  render  it  improbable  that  the  Greek  same  credibility  as  his  statements  of  facts,  especi- 

fleet  could  have  started  from  Artemisium  before  aUy  when  there  is  present  anything  that  might 

the  storm  broke.    At  the  same  time  I  do  not  enhance  or  detract  from  the  moral  which  he  in- 

wish  to  give  the  impression,  which  would  be  a  tends  to  convey. 

wrong  one,  that  I  look  upon  the  cause  stated  by  *  At  4  a.m.  in  the  first  week  in  August  it 

Herodotus  as  being  impossible.    Considering  the  used  to  be  pitch  dark  out  on  the  Bay  of  Nava* 

state  of  feeling  then  prevalent  in  a  section  of  rino.     In  the  evening  it  would  be  bright  day- 

tho  fleet,  it  would  be  dangeioui  to  assert  that  light  at  6.45  p.m.,  and  quite  dark  at  7  p.m. 
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woTild  give  fifteen  hours  of  daylight.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  an 
expedition  of  this  magnitude  coiild  possibly  start  in  the  dark.  Again  it  must 
have  put  in  at  the  Sepiad  strand  at  an  hour  which  would  allow  of  sufficient 
daylight  for  what  must  have  been  the  long  operation  of  mooring  and  drawing 
up  on  shore.  At  a  liberal  computation  the  amount  of  available  sailing  time 
cannot  have  been  more  than  twelve  hours.  The  pace  was  therefore  somewhere 
about  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  though  this  seems  great,  yet  we  know  that  in 
later  times  a  pace  some  60  per  cent  greater  coiild  be  maintained  by  a  quin- 
quereme  in  a  voyage  from  Carthage  to  Ostia. 

K  this  was  the  pace  of  the  fleet,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  there 
were  vessels  in  it  which  could  sail  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

The  ten  scouting  vessels  accomplished  even  a  longer  voyage,  apparently 
on  this  day,  but,  being  a  small  number,  they  would  not  be  hampered  by  the 
circumstances  affecting  the  departure  or  arrival  of  a  huge  armada.  It  is, 
however,  recorded  that  several  of  them  came  to  grief  on  the  rock  Mvpfirj^  in 
the  channel  between  Skiathos  and  the  Magnesian  mainland. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  the  storm  overtook  the  Persian  fleet  on  the  Sepiad 
strand,  and  on  the  morning  of  this  day  probably  the  Qreek  fleet  retired  to 
Chalkis — ^by  reason  of  the  storm  in  all  likelihood,  if  any  calculation  from  the 
narrative  may  be  made. 

On  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  the  storm  continued,  and  the  Greek 
fleet  remained  at  Chalkis. 

On  the  former  of  these  two  days  the  watchers  on  the  Euboean  heights 
reported  to  the  Greek  fleet  at  Chalkis  the  immense  losses  which  the  Persians 
had  experienced  in  the  storm  (vii.  192).^ 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  journal  of  the  sixteenth  day  that  we  arrive  at 
what  is  the  crucial  part  of  the  story. 

The  storm  had  ceased. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day  the  Greek  fleet  must  have  moved  back  to 
the  station  at  Artemisium. 

The  Persian  fleet  also  moved  from  the  Sepiad  strand  to  Aphetae. 

We  do  not  know  with  exactness  the  position  of  Aphetae.  The  movement 
to  it  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  having  been : — ^9  rov  koKitov  rov  eVl 
HarfaaicDv  ^ipovra:  and  again,  iaTi  hi  X&po^  iv  r^  KoKirtp  rovrtp  t^9 
M(yyyrf<Tlr)<;,  iwl  TOVT<p  Bk  t^  X^P^  ovvofia  yiyove  'A^irai  (vii.  193).  It  was 
therefore  within  the  gulf,  on  the  Magnesian  side,  probably  at  the  extreme  end 
of  that  long  narrow  peninsula  which  shuts  in  the  Pagasaean  Gulf  on  the 
south. 

Artemisium  is  placed  in  our  classical  atlases  at  the  N.£.  point  of  Euboea. 
But  the  position  of  the  Greek  fleet  cannot  have  been  less  than  ten  miles  from 
this  point,  for  it  must  certainly  have  been  west  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulf. 
One  of  two  things  must  be  the  case,^ither  Herodotus  describes  the  position 

^  This  fact,  the  fire  signals  on  Skiathos  in  an  Euboea  reached  the  Greek  fleet  point,  as  it  would 
earlier  chapter,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  seem,  to  a  regularly  organised  signalling  system, 
news  of  the  loss  of  the  200  ships  in  the  HoUows  of 
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of  the  Greek  fleet  very  loosely,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  or  the  promontory 
near  Oreos,  in  the  middle  of  the  north  coast  of  Euboea,  is  Artemisium.^  The 
Persian  fleet  is  recorded  to  have  arrived  at  Aphetae  early  in  the  afternoon 
(vii.  6). 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  events  which  are  crowded  into  the 
remainder  of  the  day  render  it  extremely  probable  that  we  must  look  here 
for  part,  at  least,  of  the  chronological  error  which  Herodotus  has  made.  It 
would  seem  as  if  he  had  attributed  to  one  day  the  events  of  at  least  two.  A 
very  cursory  consideration  of  the  narrative  might  convince  the  reader  that 
something  of  the  kind  had  happened. 

The  Persian  fleet,  then,  arrived  at  Aphetae  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Fifteen  of  their  vessels,  however,  SaTarai  ttoXKov  i^avaxO^la-ai,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greek  fleet  under  the  impression  that  it  was  their  own.  Unfor- 
tunately this  does  not  give  us  any  clue  as  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium.  One  thing,  however,  is  plain.  The  main  part  of 
the  Persian  fleet  must  have  already  doubled  the  cape  into  the  gulf  before 
these  fifteen  got  round  the  Sepiad  promontory.  It  must  have  been  well  on  in 
the  afternoon  before  the  capture  took  place. 

That  these  events  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  day,  there  is  plain  evidence 
in  the  text,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  what  followed  must  all  be 
attributed  to  the  same  day.  On  the  mere  question  of  lapse  of  time  it  is 
impossible. 

In  viii.  4,  5,  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Greeks  on  seeing  the  magnitude 
of  the  Persian  force  at  Aphetae  ifyqafiov  i/3ov\€vovTo  ea(o  i^  Ttjv  *EXXaSa. 
We  then  have  the  tale  of  the  bribery  of  Themistocles  by  the  Euboeans,  a 
tale  which  may  be  true,  or  may  be  merely  an  invention  of  his  enemies  at 
Athens  which  gained  currency  in  later  times.  As  to  the  contemplated  retreat 
and  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  it  was  discussed,  we 
have  already  spoken.  But  if  we  come  to  consider  the  time  which  must  have 
been  spent  on  the  discussion,  and  the  diflSculty  which,  from  Herodotus'  own 
statement^  Themistocles  must  have  had  in  reversing  the  decision  to  retire,  we 
are  practically  bound  to  conclude  that  the  matter  could  not  all  have  been 
settled  on  what  remained  of  that  sixteenth  day.  There  is,  in  fact,  enough 
material  to  account  for  the  expenditure  of  a  whole  day,  and,  in  any  case, 
whenever  the  debate  began,  the  determination  to  remain  at  Artemisium 
cannot  have  been  arrived  at  until  the  seventeenth  day  was  well  advanced. 

The  next  incident  which  Herodotus  attributes  to  this  day  is  even  less 
likely  to  have  occurred  upon  it.  The  Persians,  he  says  (viii.  7),  in  order  to 
let  not  one  of  the  Greek  fleet  escape,  dispatched  a  squadron  (the  number  of 
which  he  states  as  200)  to  circumnavigate  Euboea.  In  the  first  place,  before 
we  enter  upon  the  details  given  of  the  movement,  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  this  squadron  could  have  been  dispatched  from  Aphetae  on  that  day. 
The  fleet  must  have  been  terribly  disorganised  by  the  storm  and  the  disaster 

*  This  promontory  is,  if  I  remember,  a  low      cation  of  it  with  Artemisium. 
one,  and  t^ap  perhaps  tells  against  the  identifi- 
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which  resulted  finom  it,  and,  as  it  left  the  Sepiad  strand  on  the  very  morning 
after  the  storm  had  ceased,  there  was  no  time  for  reorganisation  before  the 
arrival  at  Aphetae.  The  time  of  the  departure  of  the  200  is  fixed  for  us 
within  certain  limits.  It  evidently  took  place  in  daylight,  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  no  reason  for  the  deception  practised  with  regard  to  the 
course  taken  round  Skiathos.  It  is  also  quite  plain  from  what  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  it  took  place  before  the  first  engagement.  But  this  does  not, 
unfortunately,  give  us  any  means  of  judging  the  day  on  which  the  squadron 
started.  Still  consideration  of  the  circumstances  renders  it  almost  certain 
that  the  start  could  not  have  been  made  before  the  morning  of  the  seven- 
teenth day. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  in  reference  to  this  important  point 
in  the  narrative. 

The  division  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  a  step  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
cannot  have  been  taken  without  Xerxes'  direct  orders.  A  reference  to  the 
journal  of  Thermopylae  shows  that  on  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  days, 
Xerxes  was  before  the  pass,  but  had  not  as  yet  attacked.  Communication 
with  the  fleet  before  it  arrived  at  Aphetae  would  have  been  difficult.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  squadron  of  200  was  despatched  from  the  Sepiad 
strand,  not  fix»m  Aphetae,  as  Herodotus  states :  that  they  were  despatched  on 
the  very  morning  the  fleet  arrived  there,  and  were  wrecked  in  the  storm  which 
arose  next  morning. 

There  is  one  objection  which  seems  fatal  to  this  hypothesis,  and  several 
others  which  militate  strongly  against  it.  This  squadron  was  wrecked  in  the 
'  Hollows  of  Euboea.'  The  ancient  authorities  ^  tell  us  that  these  hollows 
were  the  chief  bays  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  island.  But  the  wind  which  caused 
the  havoc  on  the  Sepiad  strand  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  having  been 
aTniXidrrt)^,  called  by  the  dwellers  on  the  Magnesian  coast  the  *  Hellespontian  * 
wind.  As  nearly  as  we  can  calculate,  it  must  have  been  a  gale  firom  the 
E.N.E.,  a  wind  which  would  blow  oflf  shore,  not  onshore,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
Euboea.  But  when  we  turn  to  Herodotus  we  find  a  curious  and,  apparently, 
undesigned  confirmation  of  his  statement  that  the  storm  which  destroyed  the 
200  ships  was  the  same  as  that  which  broke  on  the  Greek  and  Persian  fleets 
at  Artemisium  and  Aphetae  respectively,  after  the  first  day's  engagement. 
He  does  not  in  this  instance  mention  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  probably  he  did 
not  know  it;  but  he  tells  us  (viii.  12).  oi  Be  vetcpol  koX  tA  vavrjyia  i^eif>epovTO 
h  T^9  'A^^a^.  The  wind  must  have  blown  into  the  entrance  of  the 
Pagasaean  Gulf,  and,  moreover,  towards  the  Magnesian  coast  of  it.  It  must 
in  other  words,  have  been  a  S.  or  S.S.W.  wind,  the  very  wind  which  would 
blow  vessels  in  the  S.  Euripus  on  to  the  Hollows  of  Euboea.  Authorities  seem 
to  be,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  agreement  as  to  the  feet  that  Herodotus 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  region  in  which  the  events  took  place. 
This  can  only  emphasize  the  imdesigned  confirmatory  evidence  which  the 


^  Cf.     Strabo    445. ..r^r    ZhMas    rh,    KoiAa       rhv  r6irmw'  KoXirovrak  yhip  ^  irapdkia, 
\4yovffi  rit  fitrti^if  A^A/Soi  <ca2  rdr  irtpl  FfffMitr- 

H.S. — ^VOL.    XVII. 
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historian  gives  of  the  truth  of  his  statement  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
storms. 

Some  commentators  make  a  difiBculty  as  to  the  circuitous  route  whicli, 
so  Herodotus  tells  us,  this  squadron  took  round  Skiathos  from  Aphetae.  I 
confess  I  cannot  see  the  difficulty.  The  circuitous  route  was,  it  seems  to  me, 
evidently  taken  to  deceive  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium,  and  was,  moreover, 
admirably  designed  for  so  doing ;  in  fact  the  Greeks  do  not  seem  to  have 
suspected  its  intention  until  Skyllias  informed  them  of  its  object  Nor  is 
this  surprising.  The  squadron,  as  it  doubled  Cape  Sepias,  must  have  had  all 
the  appearance  of  sailing  north,  and  might  well  give  the  impression  that  it 
had  gone  back  to  Therma  or  elsewhere  for  commissariat  purposes.  Moreover, 
a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  Skiathos  shuts  in  the  view  at  the  end  of 
the  strait,  and  a  squadron  sailing  round  it,  would  be  out  of  sight  of  the  fleet 
at  Artemisium. 

If  Herodotus  had  not  seen  this  region,  and  if  the  story  of  the  despatch 
of  the  squadron  from  Aphetae  is  not  true,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that 
the  invention  should  be  so  topographically  correct. 

We  next  come  to  the  tale  of  Skyllias. 

After  the  departure  of  the  squadron  (viii.  7  ad  fin.\  the  Persians 
reviewed  their  fleet  at  Aphetae.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  cannot  have 
been  done  in  a  few  minutes :  it  must  have  been  an  afiair  of  some  hours  at 
least,  and  must,  if  carried  out  on  that  seventeenth  day,  have  occupied  a  large 
part  of  what  remained  of  it  after  the  despatch  of  the  squadron. 

WhUe  this  review  was  going  on  (viii.  8  ad  init.),  Skyllias  deserted  to  the 
fleet  at  Artemisium.  Herodotus  thinks,  as  is  indeed  probable,  that  he  went 
in  a  boat.  We  have  no  details  of  the  adventure  which  might  explain  how  he 
managed  to  get  away  in  broad  daylight  without  being  pursued  and  brought 
back,  for  he  must  have  had  some  ten  miles  to  go.  The  hour  of  his  arrival  is, 
however,  pretty  well  marked  as  the  afternoon  of  a  certain  day  (viii.  9),  the 
seventeenth  according  to  our  calculation.  The  news  he  brought  of  the 
despatch  of  the  vessels  round  Euboea  was  eminently  calculated  to  create 
consternation  in  the  Greek  fleet.  The  dilemma  was,  indeed,  a  serious  one. 
The  detached  squadron  had  got  at  least  several  hours'  start.  Unless  they 
sailed  away  promptly  to  oppose  it,  it  might  get  through  the  narrows  at 
Chalkis  and  land  a  force  in  rear  of  Thermopylae.  But  again,  if  they  did 
this,  the  main  fleet  at  Aphetae  might  sail  into  the  Euripus  from  the  north, 
and  land  a  force  behind  the  pass.  There  was  the  further  possibility  of  their 
being  caught  in  a  trap  between  the  two  fleets  unless  they  managed  to  defeat 
the  200  before  the  main  fleet  came  up.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  then  to 
get  a  good  start  from  Artemisium  before  the  main  fleet  at  Aphetae  became 
aware  of  their  departure.  After  long  discussion  they  decided  to  remain 
where  they  were  till  after  midnight,  and  then  start  for  the  inner  strait.  In 
the  meantime  they  took  the  ofiensive  against  the  fleet  late  in  the  afternoon 
(viii.  9),  so  Herodotus  tells  us. 

He  also  gives  a  motive  for  their  so  doing,  viz., '  they  wished  to  make  trial 
of  their  mode  of  fighting,  etc.' — here  as  elsewhere  in  Herodotus  just  the  sort  of 
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motive  which  would  suggest  itself  to  some  one  unacquainted  with  the  designs 
of  those  in  command.  The  design  of  the  latter  was,  no  doubt,  one  which  is 
common  in  the  history  of  war  at  all  times,  viz.,  to  cover  a  retreat  by  a  previous 
attack,  and  to  render  the  Persians  less  likely  to  suspect  the  movement  which 
was  about  to  be  made  to  the  inner  strait. 

We  now  come  to  a  somewhat  delicate  calculation,  but  one  which  can  be 
made  with  considerable  probability  from  the  data  at  our  disposal.  As  far  as 
the  Persian  fleet  is  concerned,  the  following  events  (all  correction  of  Herod- 
otus' chronology  apart)  had  taken  place  on  one  and  the  self-same  day : — 

(1)  The  departure  of  the  200  vessels. 

(2)  The  review  of  the  fleet. 

(3)  In  the  late  afternoon,  an  attack  by  the  Greeks 

It  may  be  taken  then  as  fairly  certain  that  the  first  of  these  took  place 
in  the  early  morning,  any  time  after  daylight. 

These  200  vessels  were  apparently  picked  vessels  (viii.  7,  ad.  init.).  We 
may  be  safe,  then,  in  assuming  that  their  sailing  qualites  were  at  least  equal 
to,  probably  greater  than,  those  of  the  fleet  generally,  i.e.,  as  we  have  seen, 
some  ten  miles  an  hour.  It  would  require  then  some  fifteen  hours  for  them 
to  accomplish  the  150  miles  from  Aphetae  round  Skiathos  to  the  south  point 
of  Euboea,  which  they  must  have  reached  about  8  or  9  o'clock  that  night. 
From  what  is  necessarily  implied  by  Herodotus'  account  they  must  have  been 
round  this  point  before  the  storm  broke  upon  them,  otherwise  they  could  not 
have  weathered  the  headland.  As  they  would  then  be  within  70  miles  of 
Chalkis,  it  is  plain  that  the  Greek  fleet,  starting  after  midnight,  would  not 
have  been  in  time  to  stop  them  at  the  narrows,  though  it  would  have  been  in 
time  to  prevent  their  landing  a  force  behind  Thermopylae. 

At  the  same  time  the  Greek  fleet  had  no  alternative  but  to  remain  where 
they  were,  until  they  could  withdraw  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
Persian  fleet  at  Aphetae. 

As  a  fiEU^t,  had  the  Persian  squadron  ever  arrived  at  Chalkis,  it  must  have 
found  there  these  fifty-three  Athenian  vessels  which  reached  the  fleet  at 
Artemisium  next  day,  to  which  £Eict  the  apparent  immunity  from  disaster 
which  the  fifty-three  enjoyed  during  the  storm  points.  The  Greeks  at 
Artemisium  seem  to  have  had  no  actual  information  of  these  fifty-three 
vessels  being  on  their  way.^ 

^  A  recent  cnticism  of  Herodotas'  story  com-  ened    line   of    communications    to   a   purely 

ments  on  the  absence  of '  motive '  in  Herodotus'  Athenian  squadron  t  for  there  was,  it  must  be 

account  of  the  arrival  of  the  fifty-three  Athenian  remembered,  according  to  this  theory,  no  Per- 

vessels.     It  suggests  that  the  retreat  to  Chalkis  sian  fleet  as  yet  at  Aphetae  to  render  retreat 

in  the  early  part  of  the  narrative  is  to  be  ex-  ftom  Artemisium  dangerous, 
plained  as  having  been  in  reality  the  despatch  In  the  absence  of  '  motive '  given,  the  most 

of  these  fifty*three  from  Artemisium  to  that  probable  which  can  be  suggested  is  that  the 

place  with   a  view  to   defending   the.  south  Athenians,  at  this  time  novices  in  the  fitting 

entrance  of  the  strait  out  of  large  fleets,  had  not  been  able  to  make 

Does  it  seem  probable  that  the  Peloponneeian  more  than  147  of  their  vessels  ready  for  sea  in 

contingent  would  have  consented  to  remain  at  time  for  the  despatch  to  Artemisium,  and  sent 

Artemisium  under  such  circumstances,  and  to  on  the  remaining  fif^-three  when  they  were 

entrust  the  re-opening  of  the  seriously  threat-  ready. 
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The  events  of  the  remainder  of  what  we  suggest  as  having  been  the 
seventeenth  day  are : — 

(1)  The  attack  of  the  Greek  fleet  on  the  Persians  at  Aphetae 
(viii.  10). 

(2)  The  storm  that  night  (viii.  12). 

(3)  The  wreck  of  the  200  in  that  storm  (viii.  13). 

The  next  day,  i.e.,  the  eighteenth  of  our  calculation ;  both  sides  remained 
inactive  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  day  (viii.  14). 

At  an  unspecified  hour,  certainly  earlier  than  the  late  afternoon^  the 
fifty-three  Attic  vessels  reinforced  the  fleet  at  Artemisium. 

Herodotus  then  says: — avrai  re  8^  a'<f>€a^  iirippaxrav  airiKOfievoi. 
zeal  afia  dyyeklrj  i\0ovaa,  etc.  of  the  destruction  of  the  200  at  the 
Hollows. 

The  arrival  of  this  news  coincided  more  or  less  with  the  arrival  of  the 
fifty-three,  or  may  even  have  been  brought  by  them. 

The  fifty-three  must  have  spent  the  night  at  Chalkis.  The  storm 
apparently  did  not  come  before  daylight,  otherwise  we  should  have 
expected  that  the  fleet  at  Artemisium  would  have  started  to  meet  the  200. 

After  daybreak  such  a  movement  in  view  of  the  Persians  at  Aphetae 
was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Now  we  do  not  know 

(1)  the  hour  of  the  wreck  at  the  Hollows, 

hut,  since  the  Hollows  are  just  round  the  south  cape  of  Euboea, 
and  the  200  must  have  rounded  that  cape  before  the  storm  broke, 
it  must  have  taken  place  early  in  the  storm, 
i.e.,  early  in  the  night. 

(2)  the  hour  of  the  departure  of  the  fifty-three  from  Chalkis. 
Probably  they  did  not  start  at  daybreak,  because  they  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood wait  till  the  storm  had  quite  blown  itself  out. 

They  had  70  miles  to  go  to  Artemisium,  at  least  seven  hours*  voyage, 
possibly  more,  since  the  Greek  vessels  were  not  as  good  sailers  as  the 
Persian. 

They  certainly  arrived  there  before  the  late  afternoon,  so  the  probability, 
if  there  be  any,  is  that  they  started  about  6  a.m. 

If  the  wreck,  as  indeed  must  have  been  the  case,  took  place  early  the 
night  before,  this  would  give  eight  or  nine  hours  for  the  news  to  reach 
Chalkis.  We  may  be  certain  that  the  course  of  the  fleet  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Euboea,  who  must,  too,  have  seen  the 
Attic  squadron  pass  up  the  strait  earlier  in  the  day.  There  is  no  impossibility 
that  the  tidings  of  the  wreck  were  actually  carried  to  Chalkis  before  the 
Attic  squadron  sailed  thence,  and  were  carried  to  the  fleet  at  Artemisium  by 
the  latter. 

The  last  event  of  this  day  was  the  attack  by  the  now  united  Greek  fleet 
on  the  Cilician  contingent  of  the  Persians  (viii.  14). 


*  Cf.  ^vXHavT^t  t)i¥  tiMiv  ^p^t^t  (tfter  the  arrival  of  the  fifty-three. 
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viii.  15  is  filled  with  important  infomiatiou.  It  is  a  journal  of  the 
nineteenth  day.  The  first  significant  words  are  to  diro  Bep^eoD  Beipuiivovre^. 
It  will  however  be  well  to  have  these  aside  until  we  come  to  a  comparison 
with  the  journal  of  Thermopylae. 

The  Persians  now  for  the  first  time  took  the  ofionsive.  The  battle  which 
ensued  seems,  fi:x>m  what  Herodotus  tells  us,  to  have  been  somewhat  of 
a  Pyrrhic  victory  for  the  Greeks.  In  consequence  'Bptia-fjbbv  By  i/3ov\€vov 
6<r«  i^  T^y  *E\\dBa  *  (viiL  18,  ad  fin.).  And  now  the  Peloponnesian  policy 
prevailed.  It  needed  indeed  but  a  slight  weight  in  the  balance  of  the  then 
state  of  feeling  to  make  it  do  so,  and  we  may  gather  from  Herodotus  that 
Themistocles,  whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  its  wisdom,  gave  up  for  the 
time  being  all  idea  of  opposing  it.  This  anxiety  seems  to  have  been  solely  to 
get  the  Greek  fleet  away  before  the  Persians  could  become  aware  of  its  having 
moved  and  the  tale  in  viii.  19,  is  doubtless  rightly  interpreted  to  mean 
that  he  advised  the  lighting  of  fires  on  land  in  order  to  give  the  Persians  the 
impression  that  the  fleet  was  still  at  its  station.  The  guise  in  which 
Herodotus  presents  the  story  is  probably  due  to  his  well-known  tendency  to 
convey  a  moral,  in  this  case  the  danger  of  disobeying  an  oracle.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  action  of  the  Greeks  on  this  occasion  singularly  accords  with 
that  of  the  day  but  one  before,  when  they  had  not  ventured,  even  under  the 
most  pressing  danger  from  the  squadron  of  200,  to  leave  their  post  under 
circumstances  which  would  render  their  withdrawal  inmiediately  obvious  to 
the  Persians  at  Aphetae. 

These  measures  must  have  been  taken  late  in  the  'afternoon  of  the 
nineteenth  day,  for  the  fight  took  place  at  midday  (viii.  15). 

The  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  disaster  at  Thermopylae  (viii  21)  set  the 
seal  to  the  decision  to  retire  and  the  retirement  took  place  during  the  night. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  palpable  crowding  of 
the  events  of  at  least  two  days  into  one,  the  tale  which  Herodotus  gives  us  of 
Artemisium  is  hardly  deserving  of  that  suspicion  which  some  commentators 
have  cast  upon  it. 

It  really  contains  two  difficulties. 

(1)  The  one  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  viz.,  the  manifest  crowding  of 
the  events  of  two  days  into  one,  a  mistake  of  the  existence  of  which 
Herodotus  himself  gives  us  plain  evidence. 

(2)  The  mistake  which  still  remains,  though  now  reduced  to  one  day,  in 
the  lack  of  chronological  concord  between  the  journals  of  Thermopylae  and 
Artemisium. 

I  see  no  possibility  of  arriving  at  any  evidence  worth  calling  such  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  latter  mistake.  Herodotus  gives  us  none,  either  directly  or 
incidentally,  and  it  is  a  pure  conjecture  on  my  part  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
miscalculation  or  mistake  to  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
days  which  intervened  between  the  departure  of  the  army  and  that  of  the 
fleet  from  Therma.  It  would,  at  any  rate,  not  be  unnatural  for  a  man, 
speaking  from  recollection,  to  make  a  mistake  of  one  day  in  a  period  of  such 
a  length. 
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Some  would  reconcile  the  chronology  by  subtracting  two  days  from  the 
time  which  Xerxes  spent  inactive  before  Thermopylae,  on  the  plea  that  the 
delay  is  unaccountable. 

But  is  it,  after  all,  so  strange  that  the  experienced  generals  of  Xerxes 
should  have  hesitated  about  advising  a  direct  attack  on  a  position  of  such 
strength  ? 

Of  its  strength  we  have  ample  evidence  quite  apart  from  Herodotus. 

There  is  the  case  already  mentioned  of  Brennus  and  his  Gauls 
in  B.C.  279. 

There  is  also  what  seems  to  me  the  most  instructive  case  of  the  methods 
employed  by  Philip  of  Macedon  with  a  view  to  getting  possession  of  it.  For 
his  Greek  policy  the  possession  of  Thermopylae  was  of  capital  importance,  and 
yet,  though  possessed  of  what  was  far  and  away  the  best  army  of  his  time,  he 
dare  not  attack  it  directly  and  submitted  to  long  postponement  of  his  designs 
in  order  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  so  doing. 

The  suspicion  with  which  Herodotus'  statement  of  the  four  days'  delay 
at  Thermopylae  has  been  received  is  apparently  due  to  the  absence  in  his 
account  of  any  substantial  motive  for  the  delay.  We  are  told  (vii.  210)  that 
after  reconnoitring  the  pass  Xerxes  riaaepa^  fikp  Sff  irape^rjice  ^ptepa^, 
iXirl^mv  aUi  a^ea^  aTroBpTJcea-Oai.  The  fact  of  the  delay  we  may  suppose 
Herodotus  got  from  his  source  of  information,  but  a  very  brief  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  may  convince  us  of  the  improbability  of  his  having  been 
able  to  get  any  information  worth  calling  such  as  to  the  real  reason  for  the 
delay.  The  strength  of  the  Greek  position,  ample  proof  of  which  subsequent 
history,  as  we  have  said,  affords,  was  no  doubt  the  first  reason,  but  this  only 
partially  accounts  for  the  course  of  events.  In  order  to  elucidate  the  point 
fully,  let  us  consider  the  parallel  journals  of  Artemisium  and  Thermopylae, 
taking  the  former  in  its  revised  form  i.e.  adding  a  conjectural  day  after  the 
departure  of  the  army  from  Therma,  and  dividing  the  events  of  Herodotus' 
sixteenth  day  in  accordance  with  what  is  demanded  by  his  narrative. 


No.  of  day 
with 

coQJec- 
tural  day 

added. 


13 


14 


No.  of 
day  in 
text  of 

thitt 
paper. 


12 


18 


Events  at 
Thermopylae. 


P.  army  reaches 
Mails. 


Events  nt  Artemisium. 


P.  fleet  leaves  Therma. 

P.  fleet  arrives  at  Sepiad  strand. 

Captare  of  three  Greek  scouting  vessels 

by  Persian  advance  squadron. 
G.  fleet  at  Artemlslam. 
G.  fleet  receives  news  from  Skiathos  of 

the  loss  of  the  three  vessels. 


First  storm  begins. 

Wreck  of  part  of  P.  fleet  at  Sepiad 

strand. 
G.  fleet  retires  (or  driven)  to  Chalkis. 


Approximate  time 
of  day. 


Early  morning. 
Evening. 
Probably   before 
mid-day. 

Evening,       pro- 
bably late. 


Probably     early 
morning. 
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No.ofdAy 

No.  of 

wHh 

oooieo- 

tunildur 

dA7ta 

text  of 

this 

Erentsat 
niermopylae. 

Events  at  Artemisiain. 

Approximate  time 
of  daj. 

added. 

paper. 

15 

14 

P.    anny  inac- 
tive      before 
Thermopylae. 

Storm  oontinnes. 

P.  fleet  at  Sepiad  strand, 

G.  fleet  at  Chalkis. 

Report  of  P.  disaster  reaches  G.  fleet 

15 

P.    army   inac- 

atChaUds. 

16 

Storm  continues. 

tive       before 

Fleets  as  on  15th  day. 

Thermopylae. 

17 

16 

P.  army  still  in- 

P. fleet  moves  to  and  arrives  at  Aphe- 

Arrival  early  in 

active. 

tae. 

the  afternoon. 

1  G.  fleet  moves  back  to  Arteniisium. 

G.  fleet  captnres  fifteen  P.  vessels. 

In  afternoon. 

1  G.  commanders  consult  aboat  retire- 

Probably     even- 

17 

ment  from  Artemisium. 

ing. 

18 

P.  army  makes 

G.  commanders  on  Themistocles'  per- 

Morning. 

first  attack  on 

suasion    determine    to    remain    at 

Thermopylae. 

Artemisium. 
P.  fleet  despatches  squadron  of  200 

to  circumnavieate  Euboea. 
P.  review  their  fleet. 

Probably     early 
morning. 

After  despatch  of 

the  200. 

Skyllias  carries  news  to  the  G.  fleet  of 

During   the   re- 

the despatch  of  the  200. 

view.     Arrived 
at  Artemisium 
in  afternoon. 

G.  fleet  engages  P.  fleet  at  Aphetae. 

Late  in  afternoon. 

Second  storm  begins. 

Early     in     the 
evening. 

Wreck  of  the  200  Persian  vessels  in 

Early     in     the 

nidit 
Nii^t 

the  Hollows  of  Euboea. 

Fifty-three  Attic  vessels  on  their  way 

to  join  the  G.  fleet  spend  night  at 

Chalkis. 

19 

18 

Second     attack 
on     Thermo- 

Both fleets  inactive. 

Earlier   part    of 

day. 
Earfier  than  the 

pylae. 

The  fifty-three  Attic  vessels  join  the 

G.  fleet 

late  afternoon. 

G.  fleet  receives  news  of  the  wreck  of 

About  same  time 

the  200. 

as  above. 

United  G.  fleet  attacks  CiHcian  con- 

Late  afternoon. 

19 

Third  and  suo- 

tingent  of  P.  fleet. 

20 

P.  fleet  takes  offensive  against  G.  fleet 

cessfhl  attack 

General  engagement 

on     Thermo- 

G. commanders  decide  to  retire  l<r««  4s 

pylae. 

News    of    disaster    at    Thermopylae 

reaches  G  fleet 
G.  fleet  retires  frt>m  Artemisium, 
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It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  briefly  the  relation  between  the  two 
series  of  events  at  Thermopylae  and  Artemisium  respectively. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  brings  into  immediate  prominence  the  fact  that 
the  delay  of  four  days  at  Thermopylae  corresponds  practically  with  the  time 
during  which  the  Persian  fleet  was  delayed  outside  the  strait  by  the  stoim. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  first  attack  on  Thermopylae  was  made  on  the  very 
day  after  the  fleet  arrived  at  Aphetae,  when  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  force 
the  strait,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  keep  the  Greek  fleet  employed.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  so  suppose  that  Xerxes  reckoned  on  his  fleet  having  no  difficulty 
in  forcing  the  strait  immediately  after  its  arrival.  It  was  immensely  superior 
in  numbers,  and  was  drawn  largely  from  nations  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  seamen  of  their  time. 

I  venture  to  think,  too,  that  Xerxes  and  the  experienced  generals  with 
him  may  have  been  apprehensive  lest  the  Greek  fleet  should  sail  close  in 
shore  and  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  pass,  an  actual  possibility  which  the 
events  of  two  centuries  later  make  quite  evident.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Greeks  had  any  such  intention,  at  least,  there  does  not  exist  the  slightest 
evidence  of  their  having  had  it,  but  nevertheless  it  was  plainly  a  contingency 
which  might  present  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  Persian  ,council-of-war, 
and  might  decide  them  to  defer  the  attack  until  their  own  fleet  arrived  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Greek  naval  force  in  the  straits. 

The  despatch  of  the  200  ships  round  Euboea  would  seem  to  have  had  as 
its  main  object  the  capture  of  the  whole  Greek  fleet,  as,  indeed,  Herodotus 
tells  us.  We  find,  too,  this  design  repeated  at  Salamis.  Xerxes  evidently 
thought  that  his  fleet  at  Aphetae  could  deal  with  the  Greek  fleet  at 
Artemisium  without  much  difficulty,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  was 
not  far  wrong.  That  last  day's  fighting  must  have  ended  in  something  much 
more  like  a  defeat  than  we  might  suppose  from  Herodotus'  story,  and  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  Themistocles  to  the 
plan  of  retreating  from  Artemisium  is  somewhat  significant.  It  was  one 
thing  to  face  the  immensely  superior  numbers  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the 
narrow  strait  of  Salamis,  less  than  a  mile  broad :  it  was  another  to  face  that 
fleet  in  the  broad  northern  bend  of  the  Euripus  where  there  was  plenty  of 
sea  room. 

That  the  landing  of  troops  behind  Thermopylae  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
a  direct  attack  may  have  been  a  secondary  object,  is,  of  course,  possible,  or 
even  probable,  and  had  not  the  discovery  and  successful  use  of  the  path  of 
Hydames  rendered  this  unnecessary,  we  may  suspect  that  the  main  fleet  at 
Aphetae  would  have  been  employed,  after  the  loss  of  the  squadron  of  200,  in 
an  attempt  to  effect  such  a  landing  by  forcing  the  strait. 

As  far  as  can  be  seen  from  Herodotus'  narrative,  Xerxes'  strategy  after 
his  arrival  in  Malis  seems  to  have  been : — 

(1)  To  defer  attack  on  the  pass  until  his  own  fleet  should  have  arrived 
within  the  channel  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Greek  fleet. 

(2)  To  then  attempt  a  direct  attack  on  the  pass. 

(3)  To  take  measures  for  the  capture  of  the  whole  Greek  fleet. 
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(4)  To    provide   for   the   contingency   of    failure   of    direct   attack   on 
Thermopylae  in  two  ways : — 

(a)  By  giving  orders  to  the  main  fleet  to  force  the  strait  and  land  troops 
in  rear  of  the  pass.^ 

(b)  By  giving  orders  to  the  squadron  of  200  to  land  troops  in  rear  of  the 
pass. 

This  paper  has  not  been  written  out  of  any  spirit  of  conservatism. 
Anyone  who,  like  myself,  heartily  accepts  such  historical  reconstructions  as 
Mr.  Macan's  'Marathon'  or  Professor  Bury's  'Aristides  at  Salamis'  can 
hardly  be  suspected  of  such  a  tendency.  But  after  studying  this  part  of 
Herodotus'  history,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  section  of  his  narrative  does  not 
demand  anjrthing  of  the  nature  of  a  forced  explanation,  still  less  calls  for 
practical  rejection,  for  to  this  some  of  the  proposed  reconstructions  amount 
whether  the  writers  intend  it  or  not.  That  the  narrative  is  defective  in 
chronology,  is,  of  course,  quite  plain,  but  calculations  made  from  the  bare 
statements  in  it,  result,  when  the  chronological  defect  is  eradicated,  in 
singular  accord.  So  at  least  it  seems  to  me.  I  should  very  much  like  to 
know  how  it  seems  to  others  who  are  acquainted  with  the  scene  of  events. 

G.  B.  Grundy. 


^  Cf.  T^  inch  K4p^90  Bfifiaivovrts,  viii.  15. 
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THE  ACCOUNT  OF  SALAMIS  IN  HERODOTUS. 

It  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  read  Professor  Goodwin's  article  on  'Salamis' 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  1882 — 83,  without 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  he  has  made  out  a  very  strong  case  for  his  main 
thesis,  viz.,  that  the  plan  of  the  battle  was  wholly  diflFerent  from  that  which 
has  been  constructed  by  modern  historians,  who  misinterpret,  as  I  suppose 
Professor  Goodwin  would  hold,  the  account  of  Herodotus.  I  confess  to  cordial 
adherence  to  the  main  proposition  contained  in  the  article,  but  I  find  great 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  argument  by  which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile 
his  view  with  the  account  given  by  Herodotus. 

That  there  is  some  defect  in  Herodotus'  account  is  clear.  At  first  reading 
it  seems  to  consist  in  an  absence  of  information  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
fleets  in  the  battle  itself. 

My  impression  is,  however,  that  Herodotus  had  at  his  disposal  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  those  movements,  but  misunderstood  it. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  explain  exactly  what  I  mean,  to  go  over 
much  of  the  ground  which  Professor  Goodwin  traverses,  and  indeed  to  make 
use  of  some  of  his  arguments. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  in  fact  the  evidence  is  unanimous  on  this  point, 
that  the  Persians  drew  up  their  fleet  in  some  way  so  as  to  block  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Salamis  strait,  though  the  way  in  which  they  did  this  is  disputed. 
But  the  main  points  in  dispute  are : — 

(1)  As  to  the  locality  of  the  part  of  the  other  end  of  the  strait  which 
they  blocked  so  as  to  prevent  the  Greek  fleet  from  escaping. 

Viz.,  whether  it  was  the  narrow  portion  of  the  eastern  strait  at  the  point 
where  it  enters  the  Bay  of  Eleusis,  or  whether  it  was  the  strait  between 
Salamis  island  and  the  Megarid  coast, 

(2)  As  to  the  position  of  the  Persian  fleet,  especially  at  daybreak,  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle. 

The  scheme  of  the  battle  given  in  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  modem  histories 
of  Greece,  represents  the  Persian  fleet  as  drawn  up  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle  along  the  Attic  coast  from  the  narrows  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Eleusis  almost  to  the  mouth  of  Piraeus  harbour,  while  the  Greek  fleet  is 
opposite,  extending  from  a  point  some  way  north  of  the  Island  of  St.  George 
almost  to  the  end  of  Kynosura  (v.  Grote,  etc.). 

I  notice  that  this  scheme  has  been  adhered  to  in  histories  of  Greece 
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which  are  either  new  or  have  been  re-edited  since  Professor  Goodwin's  article 
was  published. 

The  objections  to  it  which  Professor  Goodwin  urged  seem  to  me  so  strong 
that  I  am  surprised  that  the  scheme  is  still  adhered  to  by  great  authorities  on 
Greek  history.  The  reason  for  this  adherence  I  have  not  seen  stated  in  print, 
but  I  can  only  suppose  that  those  who  hold  to  the  old  view  reject  wholly  the 
version  of  Diodorus,  where  it  differs  from  that  of  Herodotus,  and  would  hold 
that  the  latter  is  not  contradicted  in  any  essential  respect  by  the,  for  historical 
purposes,  imperfect  account  of  Aeschylus.  Professor  Goodwin  laj-s  down  the 
canon  that  on  any  detail  he  does  mention,  Aeschylus  is  the  authority  to  be 
followed,  because  he  was  an  eye-witness.  He  fiirther  seeks  to  reconcile 
Herodotus'  account  with  that  of  Aeschylus,  with  the  result  that  he  reproduces 
a  history  of  the  battle  which  is  in  nearly  all  essential  respects  that  of 
Diodorus. 

It  is  plain,  of  course,  that  the  *  eye-witness '  argument  may  be  carried 
too  far,  since  it  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  were  drawn  from  the  records  of  eye-witnesses. 

The  thesis  which  I  propose  to  put  forward  is  that  we  have  in  the  tale  of 
Salamis  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  Diodorus  has  either  obtained  better 
information  or  made  better  use  of  his  information  than  Herodotus.  I  believe 
Professor  Goodwin  might  possibly  agree  to  this.  But  I  would  urge  that 
those  who  have  adopted  the  'old'  scheme  of  the  battle  have  rightly 
interpreted  Herodotus'  view,  and  that  the  mistake,  if  any,  is  Herodotus', 
not  theirs. 

In  this,  I  believe,  Professor  Goodwin  would  disagree  with  me. 

The  arguments  against  the  old  scheme,  of  which  the  most  convincing 
have  been  already  stated  by  Professor  Goodwin,  are : — 

Since  the  passage  between  Attica  and  Psyttaleia  is  1,300  yards  wide ; 

And  that  between  Aegaleos  and  Salamis  1,500  yards; 

And  between  Aegaleos  and  St.  George  Island  1,200  yards ; 

i.e.  the  whole  channel  is  very  narrow ; 

(a)  How  could  the  Persian  movement  of  cutting  off  be  accomplished  so 
secretly  that  the  Greeks  got  no  wind  of  it  ?  (H.  viii.  78,  Plut.  Them,  12, 
Arid.  8.) 

How  could  the  Persians  have  slipped  along  the  other  side  of  the  narrow 
strait  in  the  night  unperceived  ?  Tiidition  says,  moreover,  that  it  was  a 
moonlight  night. 

(b)  Can  we  believe  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  allowed  to  form  quietly  in 
line  of  battle  at  the  other  side  of  this  narrow  strait,  in  the  very  face  of  the 
Persian  fleet  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant? 

Surely  the  Persian  fleet  would,  being  eager  to  capture  the  Greek  fleet, 
have  seized  the  ships  while  the  crews  were  preparing  to  embark. 

(c)  Aeschylus,  an  eye-witness,  testifies  that  it  was  only  after  the  Greeks 
had  rowed  forward  from  their  first  position  that  they  were  fairly  seen  by  the 
Persians  (Aesch.  Pers.  400). 

(rf)  Aeschylus,  Pers.  441-464,  H.  viii.  76,  96,  Plut.  Arist.  9  concur  in  the 
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statement  that  Xerxes  landed  a  body  of  Persians  on  Psyttaleia  because  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  central  point  of  the  sea  fight. 

Such  are  Professor  Goodwin's  objections  to  the  old  scheme.  To  the  last 
I  would  add  that  Herodotus  expressly  describes  the  measures  taken  with 
regard  to  Psyttaleia  as  being  synchronous  with  those  for  blocking  the  straits 
(viii.  76). 

Of  these  objections  : — 

(a)  is  strong  as  being  Herodotus*  own  evidence,  and  it  is  on  Herodotus 
that  the  old  scheme  must  rely.  The  passages  quoted  from  Plutarch  ore,  how- 
ever, manifestly  from  the  Herodotean  source. 

Objections  (6),  (c),  (d)  seem  to  me  unanswerable.  As  I  read  the  narrative, 
the  old  scheme  of  Grote  and  others  cannot  stand  in  face  of  them. 

Experience  has  convinced  me  of  the  fact  that  Herodotus  is  a  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  author  to  criticise.  At  the  same  time,  in  those 
parts  of  his  Greek  history  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  minutely, — 
some  on  the  actual  scene  of  events, — I  have  never  come  across  any  statement 
of  fact  which  could  be  suspected  to  be  the  pure  invention  of  the  author.  His 
mistakes,  in  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  arise  almost  wholly  from : 

(1)  Misreading  of  sources, 

(2)  Use  of  defective  or  mistaken  sources, 

not  from  the  invention  of  imaginary  facts.  His  painful  conscientiousness 
seems  to  be  genuine,  not  fictitious.  But,  eminently  unmilitary  himself,  he 
was  peculiarly  liable  to  misunderstand  the  information  at  his  disposal  with 
regard  to  military  matters,  and  this,  as  it  seems  to  me  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  with  regard  to  his  account  of  Salamis,  and  in  the  following  way : — 

It  is,  of  course,  a  commonplace  of  criticism  to  say  that  Herodotus  gives 
us  no  account  of  the  general  movements  or  manoeuvres  of  the  two  fleets  on 
the  actual  day  of  battle,  save  that  he  mentions  that  the  Aeginetan  vessels  fell 
on  the  Phoenician  ships  which  the  Athenians  put  to  flight.  What  I  may 
call  the  enunciation  of  my  proposition  is  this : — 

Hits  failure  of  informaiian  in  this  part  of  his  narrative  is  due  to  the  faxi 
thai  he  had  already  in  the  previous  part  of  it  used  up  his  information  on  this 
point. 

He  antedated  a  moventent  made  on  the  night  preceding  the  battle  to  the 
previous  afternoon^  and  further  antedated  the  movements  in  the  battle  itself  to 
the  night  preceding  the  battle, 

I  will  now  attempt  to  prove  this  proposition.  Unfortunately  I  do  not 
see  my  way  to  doing  so  without  going  into  the  detail  of  the  description  of  the 
fighting. 

Apparently  on  the  day  but  one  before  the  battle  (cf.  H.  viii.  64) 
Themistocles  at  the  meeting  of  commanders  urged  the  importance  of  fighting 
in  the  strait  (cf.  H.  viii.  60,  D.  xi.  17).  His  idea  was,  of  course,  that  in  the 
narrow  seaway  the  Greek  fleet  would  not  be  outflanked,  and  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Persians  would  not  be  of  avail.  It  is  noticeable  (1)  that  his 
argument  is  dependent  on  the  narrowness  of  the  possible  front  of  the  fighting 
line,  (2)  that  unanimous  evidence  of  historians  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
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event  showed  it  to  be  a  sound  argument.  But,  if  the  fleets  were  ranged  on 
either  side  of  the  strait  in  the  actual  battle,  and  not  across  it,  it  is  somewhat 
diflScult  to  see  why  so  much  success  should  be  attributed  to  the  design. 

Day  preceding  the  battle. 

Ship  despatched  to  Aegina  to  fetch  the  Aeacidae  (H.  viii.  64). 

Persian  fleet  at  Phaleron  (H.  viii  66— T.  12). 

Persian  fleet,  so  says  Herodotus,  puts  out  towards  Salamis  and  quietly 
forms  line  of  battle.     It  is  too  late  to  fight  that  day  (H.  viii.  70). 

This  movement,  then,  presumably  took  place  in  the  late  afternoon. 

Here  I  think  Herodotus'  mistake  begins.  He  represents  this  movement 
as  made  before  Xerxes  received  Themistocles'  message,  t.e.  not  causally  con- 
nected with  it  at  all.  But  both  Aeschylus  and  Diodorus  almost  certainly 
describe  the  same  movement  as  having  been  made  after  Themistocles' 
message  had  been  received  and  in  consequence  of  it. 

Cf.  Aesch.  Pers.  374-83  describing  the  embarkation  of  the  Persians  with 
a  view  to  (368-9)  ranging  the  ships  in  three  lines  so  as  to  guard  the  exits  and 
the  '  roaring  friths'  and  (370-3)  sending  ships  by  a  circuit  round  the  Island 
of  Ajax  to  cut  oflF  the  Greek  retreat. 

Cf.  also  Diod.  xi.  17. 

In  other  words  neither  Aeschylus  nor  Diodorus  has  any  mention  of  a 
movement  of  the  Persian  fleet  from  Phaleron  until  after  Themistocles'  message 
was  received. 

What  Herodotus  describes  and  mistimes  is  really  the  movement  which 
the  Persians  made  at  night  to  block  the  eastern  strait. 

After  the  receipt  of  Themistocles'  message  the  Persian  fleet  did  on  the 
night  before  the  battle  put  out,  and  these  measures  were  taken : — 

(1)  Psyttaleia  was  occupied  (H.  viii.  76,  Aesch.  Pers,  449,  and  apparently 
Plut.  Arist.  8) 

because  Xerxes  expected  evidently  that  it  would  be  an  important 
position  to  hold  during  the  battle  {v,  H.  and  A.  P,  ad  loc,  dt). 

Professor  Goodwin  thinks,  as  indeed  appears  probable,  that  it  must  have 
been  near  the  centre  of  the  Persian  lines  of  battle  as  at  first  arranged. 

(2)  The  strait  was  blocked  on  the  East  UP.  Them.  12,  A.  P.  368-373, 

(3)  The  strait  was  also  blocked  on  the  West/     H.  viii  76,  Diod.  xi.  17. 
With  regard  to  (2),  the  consideration  suggested  by  the  occupation  of 

Psjrttaleia  and  the  fact  that  the  measure  was  carried  out  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  might  suggest  that  the  Persian  line  was  extended  from  behind  Kyno- 
sura,  South  of  Psyttaleia  to  the  Attic  coast  near  Piraeus  harbour. 

As  regards  (3),  Diodorus  says  expressly  that  the  Egyptian  contingent 
was  sent  to  block  the  strait  between  Salamis  and  the  Megarid  (xi.  17). 

This  is  a  curious  triangular  concord  at  this  point  in  the  history. 

Diodorus  says  that  the  Egyptian  contingent  was  sent. 

Plutarch  speaks  of  200  ships  sent  o£f  by  night. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Egyptian  contingent  numbered  200. 

The  assertion  of  Diodorus,  if  it  stood  alone,  might  not  be  held  to  be  very 
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convincing,  but  Aeschylus  practically  says  the  same  thing,  viz.,  that  Xerxes  sent 
ships  by  a  circuit  round  the  Island  of  Ajax  to  cut  oflF  the  Greek  retreat. 

Professor  Goodwin  woidd  apparently  argue  that  Herodotus*  description  of 
the  movement  really  implies,  if  rightly  interpreted,  the  same  thing.  Now 
what  Herodotus  does  say  is  this  (viii.  76),  eTreiSff  iyivovro  fiiaai  vv/crt^, 
avrjyov  fi€P  to  aw*  eairifyq^  Kipa^  KVKkovficpoi  7r/>09  ttjp  ^aXafilva,  avrjr^ov  Bk 
oi  afi<f>\  Ti)v  Kiov  teal  rrjv  Kvvoaovpap  rerarffiipoi,  /carclj^op  t€  p^XP'' 
Movpux^V^  wdpTa  TOP  m-opOfiop  r^ai  prjvaL  The  earlier  part  of  the  passage 
evidently  refers  to  the  blocking  of  the  strait  on  the  west.  On  the  general 
question  of  meaning,  I  do  not  think  that  this  can  mean  anything  else  but 
that  the  west  wing,  as  he  calls  it,  moved  through  the  strait,  not  round 
Salamis,  to  block  the  west  end  of  the  strait  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the 
Bay  of  Eleusis,  i.e.  between  Aegaleos  and  Salamis  island.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  natural  interpretation,  which  those  who  follow  what  I  have  called  the 
'  old '  scheme  of  the  battle  put  upon  the  words. 

But  I  venture  to  think  very  strongly  that  Herodotus  is  describing  in  this 
passage,  (though  he,  of  course,  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,)  the  movements  in 
the  actual  battle.  We  have  seen  that  he  has  ascribed  to  the  previous  after- 
noon a  movement  which  Aeschylus  and  Diodorus  say  took  place  at  night,  and 
he  is  now  ascribing  to  the  night  a  movement  which  was  really  made  in  the 
morrow-morning's  battle.  He  has  antedated  his  information,  and  hence  he 
can  tell  us  practically  nothing  of  the  general  movements  in  the  fight,  for  he 
had  already  used  up  all  the  information  he  had  with  regard  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  two  fleets. 

I  shall  have,  of  course,  to  recur  to  this  point,  when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  actual  manuoevring  in  the  battle. 

The  movements  in  the  night  were  made  quietly,  in  order  that  the  enemy 
might  not  get  knowledge  of  them  (H.  viii.  76). 

They  took  up  the  whole  night  (H.  and  A.  P.). 

This  tells  in  favour  of  the  movement  round  Salamis  island  to  the 
west  strait  between  the  island  and  the  Megarid. 

The  Greeks  were  unaware  of  the  movements  until  Aristides  came  from 
Aegina  to  inform  them  of  them  (H.  viii.  79,  Plut.  T.  12,  A.  8).  Aristides 
further  told  them  that  he  had  had  gi'eat  difficulty  in  getting  through  the 
blockading  squadron  (H.  viii.  81).  It  would  be  mere  guesswork  to  surmise 
how  he  got  through. 

Day  of  the  battle. 

When  the  day  dawned  the  position  of  the  fleets  seems  to  have  been : — 
The  Greek  fleet  close  to  Salamis  town,  probably  in  bay  north  of  it ;  the 

Persian  fleet  in  a  line  across  the  strait  almost  due  east  and  west,  with 

Psyttaleia  near  the  centre. 

These  positions  are  to  be  conjectured  from  the  following  facts : — 

(a)  The  Greek  position,  from  Diodorus'  statement  that,  after  embarking, 

the  Greeks  sailed  out  and  occupied  the  strait  between  Salamis  and  the 

Herakleion  (D.  xi  18).     Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  Herakleion  was  where  the 
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Island  of  Salamis  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  passage.     It 
must  therefore  have  been  on  Aegaleos  opposite  Salamis  town. 
(J)  The  Persian  position  is  defined  by  very  strong  evidence  : 

(1)  Respecting  the  occupation  of  Psyttaleia  already  quoted ; 

(2)  (And  most  markedly)  by  the  statements  of  Aeschylus  and  Diodorus. 
A.  P.  415  says  that  the  Persian  ships  fell  foul  of  one  another  when  they 

came  into  the  narrows. 

D.  xi  18  says  that  the  Persians  in  their  advance  at  first  retained  their 
order,  having  plenty  of  sea  room,  but  when  they  came  to  the  strait,  they  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  some  ships  from  the  line,  and  fell  into  much  confusion. 

Their  position  at  dawn  must  then  have  been  in  the  broad  part  of  the 
strait,  just  before  the  narrows  begin.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  most 
marked  diminution  in  breadth  so  soon  as  Kynosura  is  rounded.  I  say  above 
'jvM  before  the  narrows  begin,'  because  the  evidence  of  Aeschylus  and  Hero- 
dotus shows  that  the  two  fleets  came  in  sight  of  one  another  very  soon  after 
they  began  to  move  (c£  A  P,  400,  H.  viii  84). 

It  was  after  dawn  when  the  Greeks  embarked  (H.  viii.  83  ad  init.). 

•When  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  positions  of  the  various  con- 
tingents in  the  two  fleets  Aeschylus  unfortunately  does  not  aid  us. 

Herodotus  and  Diodorus  are  in  agreement  as  to : 

Medised  Greeks  on  Persian  L.  wing  (H.  viiL  85,  D.  xi.  17)  ; 

Phoenicians  on  Persian  R.  wing  (H.  viii.  85,  D.  xi.  17). 

Diodorus  further  tells  us  : 

Cyprians  with  Phoenicians  on  R.  wing  (D.  xi.  19). 

Cilicians,  Pamphylians,  Lycians  next  them  (D.  xi.  19). 

Curiously  enough  the  two  authorities  differ  with  regard  to  the  few 
details  they  give  of  the  Greek  array. 

Both  agree  that  Athenians  were  on  Greek  L.  wing  (H.  viii  85,  D.  xi.  18). 

But  the  Lacedaemonians  according  to  Herodotus  (viii.  85)  were  on  the 
R.  wing,  but  according  to  Diodorus  (xi.  18)  on  the  left  with  Athenians. 

A^inetans  and  Megareans  according  to  Diodorus  were  on  the  R  wing 
(xi.  18). 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  evidence  on  the  point  where  the 
authorities  are  in  conflict,  viz.,  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Greek  right* 
inclines  to  the  side  of  Herodotus  or  Diodorus.  I  shall  give  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  account  of  Herodotus  is  more  probably  the  right  one. 

The  Movements  of  the  Fleets  in  the  battle. 

The  Persian  fleet. — The  information  which  we  do  get  as  to  the  advance 
of  the  Persian  fleet  and  its  manoeuvring  is  wholly  in  accord  with  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  almost  certainly  defined  as  its  position  at  dawn. 

Aeschylus  (P.  368-9)  tells  us  that  it  took  up  its  original  position  in  three 
lines. 

Describing  its  appearance  as  it  advanced  into  the  narrow  part  of  the 
strait,  he  speaks  of  it  coming  on  in  a  pevfia,  which  can  only  refer  to  some 
formation  in  column,  or  something  resembling  a  column. 
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Diodonis  supplies  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  formations  when 
he  says  that  the  Persians  when  they  came  into  the  strait  were  compelled  to 
withdraw  some  ships  from  the  line  Cxi.  18). 

If  the  chart  of  the  strait  at  this  point  be  examined  it  will  be  seen  that 
after  passing  Psyttaleia  and  Eynosura  it  not  only  narrows,  but  turns  west- 
ward at  right  angles.  The  Persian  fleet  had  consequently  to  acjcomplish  a 
most  difficult  manoeuvre  of  a  double  kind,  viz.  ; 

(a)  To  reduce  their  front. 

(b)  To  execute  a  wheeling  movement  to  the  left,  of  which  their  extreme 
left  wing  would  form  the  pivot. 

What  seems  to  have  taken  place  is  this ;  their  right,  and  possibly  their 
centre  having  reduced  their  front  passed  through  the  strait  east  of  Psyttaleia 
in  some  sort  of  column  formation ;  then  wheeled  to  the  left  to  turn  the  comer 
of  the  strait,  while  their  left  wing  marked  time,  as  it  were,  in  the  strait  west 
of  Ps)rttaleia.  The  latter  would  be  hidden  from  the  Greek  fleet  by  the  some- 
what lofty  rocky  promontory  of  Kynosura.  But  the  right  wing  passing  east  of 
Psyttaleia  would  almost  immediately  come  into  sight,  and  would  present  to  the 
Greeks  that  appearance  of  a  pevfia,  which  the  eye-witness  Aeschylus  describes. 

The  Oreek  fleet. 

Meanwhile  the  Greek  fleet  had  moved.  It  formed  line  in  the  first  instance 
in  the  strait  between  Salamis  and  the  Herakleion,  so  Diodonis  tells  us  (xi.  18). 
From  that  position  it  advanced  along  the  strait,  and  soon  after  starting,  came 
in  sight  of  the  Persian  (A.  P.  400).  Needless  to  say  that  this  detail,  given  by 
Aeschylus,  is  singularly  in  disaccord  with  the  *  old '  scheme. 

We  now  come  to  the  difficult  question  as  to  the  position  of  the  fleets 
when  contact  took  place. 

Aeschylus  gives  a  most  important  detail  bearing  on  this  point,  when  he 
says  (A.  P.  401)  that  the  Greek  right  wing  led  the  advance  and  the  remainder 
came  behind.  If  we  consider  what  this  implies,  and  further  take  into  con- 
sideration another  fact  mentioned  by  Aeschylus  (A.  P.  411)  and  supported  by 
Herodotus  (viii.  84,  ad  init.)  to  whit,  that  a  Greek  (i,e.  Athenian)  ship  began 
the  battle  by  attacking  a  Phoenician,  we  see  that  the  Persian  right,  i.e,  that 
part  of  their  fleet  which  had  wheeled  on  the  outside  had  got  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  their  line,  i.e.  that  the  two  fleets  were  in  a  kind  of  Echelon  formation 
when  contact  took  place,  not  in  line  direct  across  the  strait,  which  would 
imply  positions  running  north  and  south,  but  slantwise  in  positions  running 
from  north-west  to  south-east  nearly.  In  order  to  make  clear  what  I  mean,  I 
append  three  small  sketch  maps  of  the  straits,  showing  (1)  original  position, 
(2)  advance,  (3)  contact,  of  the  two  fleets. 

It  is,  I  believe,  this  position  of  the  fleets  at  the  point  of  contact  which 
Herodotus  describes  in  viii.  76,  and  viii.  85. 

First,  with  respect  to  viii.  76. 

Herodotus  had  already  ascribed  the  Persian  movement  from  Phaleron  to 
the  position  at  Psyttaleia  to  the  afternoon  of  the  day  preceding  the  battle, 
vrior  to  the  receipt  of  Themistocles*  message  by  Xerxes. 
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This,  we  have  seen,  was  a  mistake.  That  movement  was  made,  as 
Aeschylus  and  Diodorus  show  clearly,  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  message, 
and  in  the  night. 

What  is  the  first  immediate  consequence  of  his  mistake  ?  He  had 
separated  with  respect  to  time  the  Persians'  movement  to  the  position  at 
Psyttaleia  from  their  movement  to  block  the  western  end  of  the  straits, 
whereas  these  two  movements  were  synchronous. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  his  position  as  an  historian  would  have  been 
after  making  this  mistake. 

He  would  be  quite  aware  of  the  notorious  fact  that  a  movement  was 
made  in  the  night  to  block  this  western  issue,  and  was  made  in  consequence 
of  Themistocles'  message. 


^  "^  L  ORIGINAL  Position 


He  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  second  movement  indicated  in  his 
sources  of  information  was  this  movement,  whereas  it  was  really  the  movement 
in  the  actual  battle  itself. 

The  description  of  the  movement  in  viii.  76  is  very  closely  applicable  to 
what  we  have  seen  from  other  evidence  must  have  been  the  movement  in  the 
battle.  He  says :  ainjyov  fikv  to  air  ia-ireprjii  Kepa^  KV/c\ovfi€voc  trpcx;  rrfp 
XaXafilva,  avrjyov  Sk  oi  dfjufyl  r))v  Kiov  re  fcal  rtfp  Kvpoaovpav  Terayfiivoi, 
KorAypv  t€  fU'XP^  Moui/v^at;?  iravra  rov  iropOfiov  r^ai  vr^vaL 

In  the  first  place  we  find  out  from  chap.  85  what  he  meant  by  the  west 
wing,  viz.,  Kara  fikv  Sfj  'A0i]vaiov<;  ireTaj^aTo  ^oivtK€<;  (ovtoc  yctp  elyov  ro 
irpo^  'EX€i;<rti/09  re  Ka\  kanrep-q^  K€pasi)*  fcard  Be  KaKehaifiovlov^  "Icwi/e?*  ovtov 
B'  ely^ov  TO  7r/>09  t^i;  iJw  t€  teal  rbv  Heipaiia. 

It  sems  to  me  to  be  fairly  clear  that  he  supposed  the  wheeling  movement 
H.S.— VOL.   XVII.  S 
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of  the  right  wing  (the  Phoenicians)  which  brought  that  wing  as  we  have  seen 
in  front  of  the  rest  of  the  line,  which  movement  was  evidently  accurately 
described  in  his  source  of  information  (cf.  especially  KVKkovfievoi  wpo^  t^p 
XaXafilva),  to  be  a  movement  through  the  strait  to  block  up  the  narrows  north 
of  Salamis  town,  near  the  Bay  of  Eleusis.  The  remaining  words,  aprjyov  Se 
oi  afjiAf>X  TTjv  K.€op  T€  tcol  TTjp  ISjupoaovpap  T€Tayfi€Poi,  are  taken  also,  no 
doubt,  from  his  source  of  information  and  refer  to  the  movement  of  the  left 
Persian  wing  in  the  battle. 

Of  course  Herodotus  misinterprets  the  meaning  in  consequence  of  the 
mistake  he  has  made,  and  adds  the  words  whicli  follow  tcarelxop  re,  etc.  He 
has  to  bring  this  latter  body  of  ships  in  touch  with  those  which  he  has  in 
imagination  moved  right  up  the  strait. 


The  TO  an*  i<nripr)<;  tcipaf;  of  ch.  76  is  no  doubt  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
TO  7r/>09  ^E\€vaip6^  re  Kal  kairipri^;  K€pa<;  of  ch.  85,  and  the  latter  is  used  in 
describing  the  position  in  actual  battle.  Strict  geography  might  take  excep- 
tion to  the  description  of  this  wing  as  the  west  wing,  though  when  the  battle 
began  it  did  apparently  lie  north-west  or  thereabouts  of  the  other  wing,  but 
the  distinction  between  the  two  wings  in  ch.  85  as  7r/>09  'EXeva-ipo^  and  wpb^ 
TOP  TIeipaUa  is,  as  will  be  seen,  correct  and  good. 

Before  I  close  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  battle  itself,  and 
the  question  of  the  conflicting  evidence  as  to  the  position  of  the  Aeginetans 
and  Lacedaemonians  in  the  fighting  line.  The  Aeginetans  come  in  for  the 
highest  praise  in  Herodotus*  account.  That  they  would  not  have  got  the 
praise  from  him  unless  they  deserved  it  in  some  notorious  way,  we  may  be 
sure.     The  philo- Athenian  historian  was  not  likely  to  commend  them  without 
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cause.  But  Herodotus  also  mentions  a  detail  about  them  in  the  battle  which 
he  is  extremely  unlikely  to  have  invented,  namely,  that  they  fell  on  the 
Phoenician  ships  which  fled  before  the  Athenians  (viii.  91).  I  think  we  may 
fidrly  suspect  firom  Herodotus'  language  that  the  Aeginetans  were  credited 
with  dealing  the  decisive  blow  in  the  battle,  though  the  Athenians  had 
apparently  the  hardest  fight  (H.  viii.  93).  But  this  detail  about  the 
Aeginetans  falling  on  the  Phoenician  ships  makes  it  highly  probable,  if 
not  certain,  that  they  were  close  to  the  Athenians  in  the  line,  probably 
in  the  centre  or  left-centre,  t.e.  not  on  the  right,  as  Diodorus  says,  and 
we  may,  I  think,  conjecture  fhat  the  decisive  action  of  the  battle  was  the 
breaking  of  the  Persian  line  at  the  centre  by  the  Aeginetans,  after 
which  the  latter  were  able   to   fall  on  the  flank  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 


Persian  right  wing,  whom  the  Greeks  regarded,  as  may  be  seen  from  various 
hints  in  the  accounts  of  the  battle,  as  the  really  formidable  element  in  the 
Persian  fleet. 

It  is  possible  that  the  actual  fighting  may  have  gone  in  accordance 
with  the  original  plan  of  attack  of  the  Greek  commanders,  with  such 
modifications  as  the  confusion  into  which  the  Persian  fleet  fell  in  the 
course  of  executing  their  difficult  manoeuvre  of  necessity  introduced 
into  it.  Of  that  confusion  the  Greeks  apparently  took  full  advantage 
but  still  the  crushing  of  the  Persian  centre,  probably  consisting  of  the 
poorest  material  in  their  fleet,  by  what  was  looked  upon,  if  Diodorus  be 
right,  as,  after  the  Athenians,  the  most  capable  portion  of  the  Greek  fleet, 
to  be  followed  by  an  attack  on  the    flank  of  the    powerful  Persian  right 
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wing,  may  have  been  in  outline  the  original  design  of  Eurybiades  and  his 
colleagues. 

It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  for  me  to  acknowledge  further  the  extent  to 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Goodwin's  article,  since  it  will  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  interested  in  this  side  of  Greek  history,  to  whom 
certainly  that  article  will  be  well  known. 

G.  B.  Grundt. 
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THE  TEXT  OF  THE  HOMERIC  HYMNS. 
Pakt  IV. 
Apollo. 

Recent  literature  on  this  Hymn  is  almost  limited  to  the  notes  of 
R  Peppmiiller,  PhUologus,  1884,  p.  196  sq.,  1894,  p.  253  sj.,  and  H.  Pomtow, 
Ntae  Jahrb.  /.  Phil,,  1886,  p.  176,  and  the  articles  of  A.  KirchhoflF, 
SUzungsberichU  derpretiss.  Akad,  xlii.  1893,  and  A.  W.  Verrall  in  this  Journal 
voL  xiv.  pp.  1  sqq.  (1894).  For  Apollo  we  have  the  account  by  Roscher  in  his 
Lexicon ;  Mr.  Famell  {Cults  of  Cheek  States)  has  not  yet  treated  him. 

Want  of  illustration  and  of  positive  information  upon  the  topics  with 
which  the  Hjrmn  deals,  is  the  chief  stumbling  block  to  its  interpretation. 
We  are  practically  entirely  ignorant,  so  far  as  other  sources  are  concerned,  at 
these  places  :  the  geographical  names  Elpcaiai  32,  Avtokupi]  35,  Ala-a^erj  40, 
AiKT09  217,  'Aptjvv  'Apyv(l>€v  AZttv  422,  423;  the  nature  of  Eilithyia's 
necklace  103;  the  recitations  at  the  Delian  festival  156  s^.,  Apollo's  *  brides' 
208  sq.,  the  observances  connected  with  chariots  at  Onchestus  230  sq.,  the 
epithets  of  Apollo  irv0to<;  373,  hi\<f>€io^  496 ;  the  part  taken  by  Cretans  in 
the  Delphic  worship  393  sq.  It  is  the  more  disappointing  that  the  newly 
found  Delphic  inscriptions,  so  far  aa  they  have  been  published,  contribute 
nothing  to  the  elucidation  of  these  points.  The  fragments  of  Hymns  to 
Apollo,  whatever  perturbation  they  may  have  caused  in  the  theory  of  Greek 
music,  are  singularly  barren  as  literary  documents. 

This  condition  of  ignorance  has  brought  the  usual  result,  that  the  Higher 
Criticism  has  marked  the  document  for  its  own.  Even  the  usually  judicious 
Ruhnken  divided  the  Hymn  into  two.  I  venture  to  think  that  consideration 
tends  to  show  that  even  where  the  full  import  of  the  context  is  unrealisable, 
the  grammatical  sense  presented  by  the  tradition  is  clear,  and  that  therefore 
the  text  may  vindicate  its  soundness.  When  the  darkness  that  surrounds 
the  subject-matter  of  documents  is  deep,  a  prudent  editor  will,  pending  the 
arrival  of  better  lights,  at  least  guard  the  wording  and  the  order  of  the  texts 
for  which  he  is  responsible. 

In  three  places  in  the  poem  the  text  has  literally  disintegrated,  at 
59, 152,  211 ;  the  first  two  of  these  singular  corruptions  have  been  fairly 
satisfactorily  healed.     Several  lacunas,  but  of  small  extent,  appear  necessary. 

18.  vir  'Ii/flOTToJo  p€i0poi<;,  Reiz  and  A.  Matthiae  substituted  iir\  the 
necessity  of  which  with  Ilgen  I  doubt.     As  Ilgen  remarks,  the  Inopus  is  con- 
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ceived  as  a  mountain  torrent  (vv.  17,  26),  and  Leto  might  be  said  to  be 
'  under'  its  waters  as  it  fell  steeply.  Or  V7r6  may  have  the  more  general 
sense  of  '  near,  about,*  as  in  ApoUonius  ii.  794  6<f>p'  i/3d\opTo  \  oipa  fiaOvp- 
p€iovTo<;  v<l>  elafievaU  "Twioio,  <I>  87  eVJ  XarptoevrL ;  eVl  Strabo,  utto 
all  MSS. 

20.  vofiof;  /3€/3\7]aTac  a>S^9.  Barnes  removed  the  singular,  which  was 
kept  by  Maittaire  (Miscellanea  Gh^aecorum  aliquot  Scriptorum  Carmina,  1722, 
p.  166):  cf.  Aratus  817  /cal  fmWov  fiekavevaa,  teal  el  prjyvvaro  fiaXKov, 
where  Maass  quotes  y  438  Oect  Keyapolar  ISovaa,  as  several  MSS.  have  it  for 
K^xapoiTo  ISova-a ;  A  660  one  MS.  has  fie/SXijarac  for  PepKr)Tai,  fih  6 
TvSeiBr)^;.  To  keep  the  singular  vofio^  here  would  imply  a  strong  view  upon 
the  unfamiliarity  of  the  author  with  the  epic  dialect,  but  the  principle  of  the 
preservation  of  linguistic  anomalies  presented  by  MSS.  is  one  to  which  I 
incline.  Cf.  tcarejnjvoOev  with  plural,  Dem,  279,  i  in  the  plural  Aphr.  267. 
Whether  pofio^  should  be  kept,  or  altered  with  Barnes  into  vofi6^,  may  be 
doubted.  BdWeip  vofiov  is  in  any  case  an  unusual  phrase ;  fidWecv  must  be 
taken,  I  suppose,  in  the  sense  of  '  lay,  found,'  and  in  this  sense  may  suit 
better  with  vofio^  *  custom  '  or  *  strain '  than  with  vofib<;  '  range '  or  '  course.' 
Also  some  weight  perhaps  should  be  given  to  the  unvarying  accentuation  of 
the  MSS.  Hes.  Theog,  66  fiiXTrovTaf;  irdprcov  re  v6^ov<;,  one  MS.  has  vojjlov^. 
The  conjectures  ireTt\ri')(aTai  (Matthiae),  p,eiik\riTai  aotS^9  (Hermann),  voiioi, 
p,ep.p,\r\aT  doiZri^  (Nitzsch)  do  not  assist. 

26.  7rpo9  KvvOo^  opo<:.  On  the  united  authority  of  the  MSS.  and  of  Steph. 
Byz,  (s,v,  'trap*  ^ Avrifidytp  iv  irptorrf  Sr]fiatBo<;.  6  olfcjjrcop  kvvOlo^*  teal 
0r)\vfc&^  fcal  ovBeTepax;)  who  can  hardly  refer  to  any  passage  but  ours,  I 
retain  the  neuter,  notwithstanding  the  gen.  K.vvOov  v.  141.  Barnes  is  the  last 
editor,  D'Amaud,  quoted  by  Ilgen,  the  last  critic,  who  has  not  departed  from 
the  MSS. 

29  sq.  With  Hermann  and  Baumeister  it  must  be  felt  that  the  connection 
of  the  enumeration  of  places,  vv.  30-44,  is  uncertain.  If,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  we  print  a  comma  at  the  end  of  29,  the  places  are  introduced  as  those 
over  which  Apollo  rules ;  but  when  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  list  we  find 
they  are  regions  over  which  Leto  wandered.  Unless  we  are  to  suppose  that 
Apollo's  dominion  coincided  with  the  spots  through  which  his  mother  when 
big  with  him  wandered,  either  a  sign  of  interrogation,  as  Gemoll,  or  a  full 
stop,  as  in  the  Oxford  text,  must  be  put  after  29 ;  the  slight  abruptness  finds 
many  parallels  in  the  Hymns. 

32.  alyal  r'  elpeaicu  re.  Heipea-lac  Buhnken.  It  is  admitted  that  no 
connection  is  known  between  Piresiae  and  Apollo,  and  as  we  have  Iresiae 
standing  in  the  texts  of  Livy  xxxii.  13  it  seems  safe  to  leave  Elpeclai  here. 
It  is  true  that  the  Livian  Iresiae  and  Piresiae  must  have  been  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  Leake  (Northern  Greece,  iv.  493)  wished  to  simplify  the 
matter  by  abolishing  Iresiae.     But  is  it  even  certain  that  our  Iresiae  is  the 
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same  as  the  Livian  ?  For  the  name  cf.  the  deme  'Elpaa-i&at.  Two  other 
unknown  names  preserved  in  this  catalogue  are  Aia-ayii]  and  AiroKaprj,  It 
is  a  pity  that  Strabo  did  not  extend  his  studies  on  B  to  this  document. 

35.  avTOKavT)^  6po<;  atirv.  AvTo/cdvr)  is  not  found;  it  does  not  follow 
however  that  we  need  the  conjectures  dpTiKamf,  dxpoKavr),  alyoKavrj,  which 
are  equally  non-existent.  Kdvi]  or  Kdvav  is  the  name  of  a  considerable  mass 
of  mountain  opposite  the  south  point  of  Lesbos,  mentioned  often  by  Strabo 
in  his  account  of  Asia  Minor  and  described  p.  615.  The  name  applied  to  a 
town  also,  and  (according  to  Stephanus  s,  v.)  to  a  lake ;  the  district  in  general 
was  called  17  Kavaia.  Hence  (at  Ilgea's  suggestion)  I  take  it  that  avTOfcdvrj 
may  mean  the  centre  of  the  geographical  name  Kdvrf,  *  Heart  of  Kdinj'  i.e, 
the  original  peak  of  which  Strabo  says  avTo  Kaff  avTO  lKav(o<;  a-vpeaTaXrai, 
irpoavevei  Bi  iirl  to  Alydlov  TriXayo^,  although  no  parallel  use  of  avro- 
seems  to  be  preserved.     Ala-iiyerj  v.  40  is  still  unidentified. 

46.  €?  TA9  <TOL  yaUcop  vlel  Oikov  oUia  deadai,,  O/  which  is  generally 
read,  is  now  found  to  be  the  emendation  of  H,  and  is  made  probable  by 
€Kr)l36\ov  in  45.  At  the  same  time  Apollo  is  addressed  immediately  before 
this  parenthesis  begins,  v.  25,  as  ere,  and  afterwards  v.  120,  and  therefore  o-o* 
may  not  be  impossible  here. 

63.  a\Xo9  S*  ovTi<;  aelo  iroO*  d'^erai  ovBi  ce  Xiaaei.  Mr.  T.  L.  Agar 
(Classical  Review,  Nov.  1896,)  has  removed  the  scales  from  our  eyes,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  unknown  writer  of  S,  seen  oifii  ae  Xtja-ei  in  the  end  of 
the  line.  Thus  Emesti's  ria-ei,  KirchhoflTs  iceXdaa-ei  and  my  kaSvaa  retire 
into  their  proper  limbo.  Tiaei  had  no  graphical  possibility,  and  it  is  singular 
that  it  should  have  occupied  the  field  for  a  century ;  Kirchhoffs  contribution 
is  curiously  inappropriate  to  an  island  like  Ithaca  ou;^  /TTTnyXaro?  (or  Zacyn- 
thus,  of  which  Simonides  fr.  15  linroTpo<f>ia  ydp  ov  Zatcvp0€p):  my  own  eflfort 
rested  on  the  graphical  support  given  by  p  276  Svaeo  Be  jxpr^arrfpa^;,  Xlaceo 
'Jmarg.,'  E  811  heivKev,  XiXvKep  *L.'  For.  the  eSects  produced  by  the 
simplest  case  of  itacism  cf.  Hes.  Opp,  2,  hevre  Brj  ipviirerc,  Bevre  Bf  ippiweTe. 

79.     dXX*  el  fioi  rXalri^  ye  0ed  fieyap  optcop  ofioa-aai 
ipOdBe  flip  Trp&TOP  Tev^eip  irepLKaXXia  pr)6p 
efijiepai  dpOpdyirwp  y^aTrjpiop,  avrdp  eirevra 
Trdpra^  eir  dpOpdyjrov^  iTreitj  iroXvwpvfio^  earai. 

How  QemoU  can  say  *  der  Sinn  lasst  nichts  zu  wUnschen  Ubrig '  passes 
comprehension.  Leto  was  not  to  include  in  her  oath  (nor  does  she  actually 
84  sq.)  that  Apollo  should  proceed  to  other  men  after  building  a  temple  at 
Delos,  she  was  to  engage  that  he  should  build  such  a  temple  at  Delos ;  after 
which  says  Delos  with  a  sigh,  let  him  continue  his  favours,  iwecrf  woXvd' 
pvfio<;  ea-rai.  No  possible  compression  can  get  this  into  the  passage :  supply 
rather,  with  Hermann,  such  a  verse  as  Tev^daOto  pr]ov<;  re  xal  dXaea  Bep- 
Bpriepra,  which  fell  out  from  its  identity  with  76.  Cf.  35-40,  371-4,  505-8, 
where  similar  endings  have  had  this  effect  at  four  lines  distance.     The  phrase 
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is  repeated,  vv.  143,  221,  245,  so  that  one  more  instance  need  not  give 
offence.  Pomtow's  objections  (N.  Jahrb,  /.  Phil,  1887,  p.  176,  sq.)  to  Her- 
mann's notion  of  the  contents  of  the  lacuna  seem  unfounded,  and  his  sugges- 
tion that  81  is  not  genuine  gratuitous ;  the  same  epithet  applies  to  Pepp- 
miillers  bracketing  of  81,  82  (I.  c.  p.  198). 

103.  fiiyav  opfiov  \  ')(pva€iota-t  \ivoi<rcv  iepfjUvov,  ivvedmi'xyv.  Whether 
any  work  of  art  resembling  this  necklace  ever  existed  in  rerum  natura  at  any 
period  of  Greek  art  is  for  archaeologists  to  settle :  the  commentator  need 
have  no  difficulty  in  translating  the  words  as  they  stand :  '  a  great  necklace, 
nine  cubits  long,  set  with  golden  threads.'  The  Greek  will  bear  the  inter- 
pretation either  of  gold  wire,  or  of  tassels  of  thread  or  string  gilded  or  strung 
with  gold  thread;  the  latter  seems  the  more  likely,  if  we  consider  some  of  the 
objects  to  which  j^vaeo^  is  applied  in  Homer :  thus  ©  42  horses'  manes, 
e  44,  N  26  a  whip,  E  727  reins,  T  382,  X  383  plumes  of  Achilles*  helmet. 
In  all  these  cases  material  cannot  be  implied,  but  decoration.  We  get  closer 
to  the  context  in  the  Scuhtm  Herculis  224,  a^i^l  il  ficv  kIPlcl^  die  Oavfia 
lS€<r0ac  I  dpyvpirj*  Ovaavoi  Be  KaTrjaypevvro  ^aeLvol  \  ^pucretot,  of  the  golden 
tufts  or  tassels  round  Perseus'  bag.  Further  to  anyone  who  objected  that  no 
such  objects  are  known  from  excavations  (if  indeed  tassels  and  such  like  can 
survive)  I  would  answer  that  this  necklace  and  most  of  the  other  objects  I 
have  quoted  are  the  work  of  Gods,  and  may  therefore  possess  unusual  refine- 
ments of  art.  When  we  find  in  some  Mycenae  a  necklace  nine  yards  long, 
we  may  expect  to  find  one  '  set  with  golden  threads,  a  wonder  to  behold.' 
The  alterations  besides  being  uncalled  for,  are  all  more  or  less  improbable. 
Barnes'  ^va-eop  rj\ifCTpoi<nv  iepfxhov  is  graphically  impossible  (and  GemoU's 
palaeographical  observations  merely  illusory) ;  XiOocaip  (Matthiae  and  Pepp- 
miiller)  is  commonplace  and  can  never  have  been  connipted  into  the  rarer 
word  \lvoi<rcv  ;  yXrjveaaLv  like  most  of  Bergk's  conjectures  is  brilliant  but 
scatterbrained. 

'Ecpfiivop  (Barnes)  for  iepyfiivov  is  a  very  proper  correction  on  the 
analogy  of  E  89  o-  296. 

Matthiae,  in  his  Animadversions  and  edition,  Franke,  and  Burckhardt  in 
a  dissertation  quoted  by  GemoU,  keep  the  reading  Xivoiaip. 

116.  Tfjp  t6t€  Sfj  t6/co<;  elXe  should  be  restored  from  Ilgen's  most  needless 
alteration  Bf)  totc  t^i/.  The  amount  of  emphasis  conveyed  by  the  position  of 
Tfjp  is  quite  in  place. 

133.  i>9  €i7r<»i/  ifiifia<TK€P  airo  yOopo^  eifpvoBcir)^,  'EttI  Matthiae,  which 
of  course  gives  an  easy  sense.  I  am  inclined  to  think  however  that  aTro  may 
without  violence  be  given  a  pregnant  sense,  *  he  began  to  walk  [getting  up] 
from  the  ground,'  where  up  to  this  time  he  had  been  lying.  E  13  Ta>fih  d<f)' 
Xirirouv,  6  B*  dwb  ')(6ovo<;  &ppvTo  7r€^6<;  is  somewhat  parallel,  in  so  &r  as  it 
shows  how  awo  may  be  used  out  of  its  strictly  literal  sense.  So  Hermes  as 
soon  as  he  was  bom,  ovkcti  Brjpop  e/ceiro — dXX'  07'  apat^a^  k,tX,  {Herm, 
21,  22). 
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142.  aXXoT€  S*  av  vrjaow;  re  xaX  avipa^  iJXao-icafe?.  Hgen,  PeppmUUer  and 
Tyrrell  seem  right  in  denying  that  ^Xacxd^eiv  can  take  a  simple  accusative ; 
ai  therefore  must  be  altered  to  ap;  cf.  B  198  oi^  B*  ai  irjiiov,  hv  S*  &v  Eust. 
Here  the  v  fell  out  before  vrjaov^,  and  v  was  added  to  make  metre.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  alter  avipa^:,  as  has  been  proposed :  vrjaov^  t€  koI  avipa^  is  a 
Hendiadys  for  the  '  inhabited  islands/  in  contrast  to  Delos.  For  a  similar 
omission  of  &v  cf.  Dem,  7. 

152.  ot  TOT  iiravTca  aelo  t  ldop€^  dOpooi  eUv  etc.  codd.  Martin's 
brilliant  5^  for  ot  is  made  necessary  by  IBoi^to  and  TepyjraiTo  of  153.  O?  no 
doubt  came  in  after  eiravrtaaeC  had  decomposed,  in  order  to  give  an  apparent 
subject  to  elei/,  the  only  verb  then  left.  356  S9  t^'  dpTida-eie.  The  corrup- 
tion has  the  marks  of  being  very  early.  Conversely  Herod,  i.  124  avrrjaai 
for  avrla  aev. 

160.  The  apodosis  starts  here,  as  Qemoll  rightly  says.  The  irdvrtov 
dvOpdiircDv  ^(ovai  are  of  course  the  various  dialects,  which  in  strongly 
decentralized  countries  assume  to  their  speakers  the  dignity  of  languages. 
The  case  of  Gorge  and  Praxinoa  is  in  point.  In  modem  Italy  recitations  in 
dififerent  dialects  may  now  and  then  be  heard.  KpefifiaXiaa-Tv^:  or  fiafifia- 
TuaoTv^:  is,  as  GemoU  sensibly  decides,  the  accompaniment.  The  forestieri  at 
this  great  pilgrim  centre  hear  their  own  speech  and  their  own  music.  Pepp- 
mliller's  alteration  of  axfTt)  iKdarr)  in  163  misses  the  point  sadly.  Matthiae 
in  his  Animadversions  appears  to  realise  the  scene,  but  in  his  edition,  with 
the  inexplicable  violence  to  which  the  subjective  critic  is  chronically  liable, 
cuts  out  all  three  lines,  the  most  graphic  and  racy  in  the  Hymn.  A  study  of 
the  arrangements  at  Rome  or  Einsiedeln  would  convince  commentators  that 
there  is  nothing '  inept'  in  making  the  pious  feel  at  home. 

166  sq,  ifielo  Se  koX  fieroiria-Oe 

fivrftraaO^  omroTe  k€p  ta9  iirL'xjSoplwp  dpOpoyiroDP 

ipOdS*  dpelpriTai  ^etpo^  Tokaireipio^;  i\0(op* 

&  Kovpai,  t/9  S*  vfifiip  dpT)p  rjSio'TO^  doiS&p  k.tX. 

I  quote  here,  since  I  do  not  find  it  in  any  commentary,  the  remarkable 
fragment  of  Hesiod.  No.  227 : — 

ip  ^i]\<p  t6t€  irp&TOP  iya>  koI  "Ofirjpo^  doiSoi 
fUXirofiep,  ip  peapol^  vfipoi^  pdylrapT€^  doiSijp, 
^oifiop  * KiroKKtopa,  ypvadopop,  hp  Tixe  ArjTco. 

The  coincidence  of  subject  and  place  is  so  marked  that  one  can  hardly 
imagine  that  the  fragment  and  the  Hymn  are  without  connection  with  one 
another. 

171.  vfiel^  S*  €v  fidXa  iraaac  viroKpipatrOe  d<f>r]fjL{o<:,  d^ij/iw^ 
Thucydidis  codd.  antiquiores,  ev^fiax;  deteriores.  a^'  fifie<op  Mx:  fifi&p 
Aristides  ii  p.  539  :  vfieoop,  vfi&p  p.  I  should  like  to  withdraw  my  note  on 
this  line,  vol.  xv.  p.  310.     I  think  now  that  o^i^/ico?,  the  reading  of  the  older 
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MSS.  of  Thucydides  is  literally  correct,  and  that  we  do  not  even  require  the 
rough  breathing  of  Bergk's  d(f>7]fia)^,  Gi'iech.  Literaturgeschichte  i.  p,  750  n. 
*  einstiiilmig  {yiroKplvaaOat  a(f>7]fjM)^  oder  besser  a(f>i]fiQ)^),'  Compound  words 
consisting  of  a  primitive +  d  in  the  sense  of  the  primitive  are  not  unfrequent, 
see  Ktihner-Blass  §  339  S,  e.g.  aweSo^  'flat'  from  wiSop,  Herod,  i.  110, 
ajSpofioc  aviaxoi  *  noisy '  from  ^pojjuo^,  la^v  N  41,  and  especially  I  404  ovB^ 
Sea  Xdivo^  oiSo9  a<f>r]Topo^  ivTo^;  iepyei,  where  the  usual  derivation  was  from 
a^lriiit,  but  Aristarchus  glossed  the  word  by  6fio(f>i]Topo<:,  and  this  derivation 
is  approved  of  by  Prellwitz.  There  is,  I  think,  no  need  to  refer  to  afia  either 
in  origin  or  in  sense,  and  if  d<f>i]T(op  means  *  the  speaker,'  a<f>rifiov^  will  mean 
'clearly'  or  'loudly,'  not  'unanimously,'  as  the  scholiasts  on  Thucydides 
render,  acknowledging  the  word  but  misinterpreting  it,  fiavx'O'i  d6p6w<;,  I 
read  therefore  with  Bergk  viroKpivaaOai  a(f>i]fico<;,  recommending  myself  to  the 
mercy  of  the  etymologists. 

Assuming  a<f>i]fia>^^  the  reading  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  to  be  the  original, 
the  corruptions  are  easily  accounted  for :  on  the  one  hand,  a<f>i]fi(i)<;  retained  as 
a  single  word  fell  into  ei^rjfKa^  by  the  most  usual  process  of  graphical 
corruption ;  on  the  other,  a<f>rifi(o^^  the  preposition  separating,  naturally  gave 
rise  to  the  conjectures  d^'  fifiefov  or  fjfi&v.  In  the  editions,  aif>  fiiUtav 
starting  as  the  x  reading  from  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  lasted  down  to 
Ruhnken,  and  was  translated  by  Barnes  *  responderitis  a  nobis.'  Ruhnken 
took  from  the  younger  MSS.  of  Thucydides  the  reading  eu^if/Luw?,  palpably 
the  worst  of  any.  a  may  explain  €i;,  but  not  ev  a.  Nermann,  in  his  edition 
of  two  speeches  of  Aristides,  Upsala,  1687,  and  after  him  Bergk,  defended 

173.  Keep  the  present  dpia-Tevova-iv ;  *  whose  songs  have  the  greatest 
fame  after,'  i.e,  after  he  has  sung  them  once.  He  has  fame  within  his 
lifetime,  his  songs  are  more  demanded  than  those  of  others  (e.ff.  the  Hesiod 
of  the  fragment).  MeroinaOe  166  is  used  of  time  during  the  poet's  life,  and 
'jrcoXeirai,  repveaOe,  oUel  are  all  present.  * ApiaTevaovaiv  (Barnes)  would 
invest  the  Delian  maidens  with  prophesy  in  addition  to  their  other 
accomplishments. 

The  criticisms  of  Ruhnken,  Ilgen,  and  Matthiae  upon  the  excellent  word 
apioT€vov<nv  are  typical  of  that  age  (*  Deinde  quale  istud  est,  dpia-revovacv 
doiial,  Tua  te  lingua  prodit,  o  bone.  Digna  haec  sunt  Nonni  aetate,  non 
Homeri.').  Hermann  vindicated  the  word.  The  lines  which,  even  as  late  as 
Bergk,  have  been  thought  unworthy  of  the  poet,  are  surely  original  and  most 
characteristic  of  the  professional  bard. 

185.  a/nfipora  el/uiT  ix<^v  reOvaSia.  There  would  be  no  objection  to 
OvcoSea,  on  which  Pierson's  €v(i}Sia  is  no  improvement  (in  its  favour  may  be 
brought  6  264  ^i/ciSea,  eidBea  Plut.  de  vitando  an.  al.  831  D,  Ap.  Rhod. 
iv.  1155  iapov<:  evdSea^),  but  that  it  involves  the  awkwardness  of  re  fourth 
in  the  sentence.     Barnes'  usually  accepted  reOvay/ieva  may  therefore  stand, 

M 

^nd  we  must  suppose  that  the  participle,  written  as  usual  reOvaa  with  an 
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iDdeterminate  scrawl  to  indicate  omission,  was  at  an  early  period  misdeciphered 

A 

T€0va>,  i.e.  T€  0va>S4a. 

204-6.  Peppmtiller's  {PhilologtLS,  1894,  p.  266)  discussion  of  these  lines, 
which  lands  him  in  either  the  alteration  of  0v/jl6v  into  vibv  (!)  or  the  trans- 
position of  206  before  205,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  results  of 
overfamiliarity  with  a  document  in  a  foreign  language. 

207  sq.  This  passage  seems  as  far  off  as  ever  from  salvation.  The  only 
opinion  I  can  express  is  that  as  all  the  lines  with  the  exception  of  211  make 
a  bare  sense  as  they  stand  the  text  should  be  left  untampered  with.  The 
various  suggestions  that  have  been  made  can  be  refuted  one  by  one,  even 
where  they  do  not  mutually  destroy  each  other.  I  will  merely  notice  the 
frivolity  of  GemoU's  ava/nv^o'a)  or  iinfivija'a}  for  ivl  /nvrja-ryciv ;  no  one  will 
believe  that  the  omission  of  761/09  (211)  in  y  is  a  proof  that  it  was  interpolated 
into  the  other  MSS.  Schneidewin's  ^  a»9  (fySplSavra  for  ^  a/ui  ^opjSavrt  is  now 
given  up,  and  my  own  assertion  (voL  xv.  p.  276)  that  rpioiro^  213  is  genitive 
is  as  uncertain.  The  passage  waits,  and  may  do  so  to  eternity,  for  an 
interpreter. 

218.  XeKTov  T  ^fiaOoevra.  Baumeister's  AaKfiov  and  the  earlier 
conjecture  Aevxov  are  unconvincing  and  therefore  to  be  rejected.  There  may 
have  been  a  Ackto^  in  Europe  as  there  was  in  Asia,  and  the  name  lost,  cp. 
Kiaayeq  and  the  other  names  p.  2.  The  only  geographical  corrections 
that  seem  indispensable  are  'Ei/A^i/a?  in  this  line  and  "EXo?  t  €<f>dkov  v.  410, 
both  due  to  Matthiae. 

227.     ovh  apa  ttg)  t6t€  7'  ^aap  aTapiriroi  ovSk  xiXevOoi 
Si]l3rj^  &fi  ireBiov  7rvprj<f>6pov  aXX  eyev  vXrjv, 

TXff  for  vXrfv  is  Barnes*  best  conjecture.  The  accusative  comes  from  the 
tendency  of  scribes  to  be  influenced  by  the  nearest  apparent  construction ; 
similar  cases  are  N  104  ovS^  eiri  'yapii'q,  where  the  suggestion  of  the  preposi- 
tion has  been  irresistible  to  '  H '  Ven.^,  jg  M^^^  which  give  'xjapfii^v  and  to 
Lg  Mg  Vat-ig  Ven.A  B  C,  which  give  y^pfiy;  (f)  177  rpU  Se  fi€0rJKe  fiit); 
many  MSS.  ^8/17  and  Bekker  needlessly  fiirj^,  A  174  aio  S*  oaria  irvaei 
apovpa ;  apovpav  B.  M.  Pap.  136. 

230  sq.  The  custom  at  Onchestus.  My  rendering  of  this  passage  is  as 
follows :  '  there  the  new-tamed  horse  breathes  again,  tired  though  he  be  with 
dragging  a  fair  car,  and  the  driver  good  though  he  be  leaps  to  ground  from  the 
chariot  and  walks  the  road;  meanwhile  the  horses  rattle  empty  cars  and 
have  lost  their  lords.  Now  if  the  chariot  be  broke  in  the  planted  grove,  they 
groom  their  horses,  but  the  chariot  they  lean  up  [against  a  wall  or  the  temple] 
and  leave  there,  for  so  is  it  the  custom  from  the  beginning ;  they  make  their 
prayer  to  the  king,  but  the  chariot  is  the  god's  portion  to  keep.'  I  think 
that  this  is  intelligible  in  itself,  and  it  involves  only  Cobet's  alteration  of 
ayrjaip  into   cuy^acv.      The  current  interpretation  of  the  passage  down  to 
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Baumeister  followed  an  account  given  to  A.  Matthiae  by  Bottiger,  Gemoll 
exhibited  disbelief  in  this  account,  and  Peppmiiller  in  an  interesting  note  has 
reviewed  the  whole  situation  (PhilologuSy  1894,  pp.  257-260).  He  rightly 
remarks  that  the  inteipretations  of  Bottiger  and  of  Preller  are  incorrect 
in  several  vital  points,  and  that  the  passages  quoted  from  Pausanias  do  not 
refer  to  the  local  custom  in  question.  They  are  however  none  the  less 
extremely  interesting  and  pertinent,  as  illustrating  the  terrifying  effect  upon 
horses  attributed  to  Poseidon  in  particular  places.  So  in  the  hippodrome  at 
Olympia  (p.  504)  there  was  on  one  side,  in  a  sort  of  cutting,  xarii  rifp  BU^oBov 
rriv  Bict  Tov  ^dfuiTo^, '  the  fear  of  horses '  6  Tapd^iiriro^,  At  this  point  roif^ 
Xinrov^  (f)6l3o^  re  avTUa  iayvpo^  air  ovScfiia^  irpoifxia-eax:  ^avepa^  koI  airi 
TOV  ^ofiov  Xafi/Sdvei  rapay^-q)  the  chariots  as  a  rule  are  broken,  and  the 
drivers  hurt.  There  were  other  rapd^tmrot  in  Greece,  at  the  Isthmus  and 
at  Nemea ;  and  a  certain  suspicion  attached  to  the  hippodrome  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  (p.  893).  Pausanias  believes  the  divinity  at  the  bottom  of  these 
various  manifestations  to  be  Jlo<TeiB&v  "Ittitlo^  :  a  celebrated  case  of  his 
action  is  that  of  Hippolytus. 

In  our  passage  Peppmiiller  objects  to  the  slight  alteration  dy^atv, 
although  it  has  the  undeniable  analogy  of  Pausanias'  rd  re  S^  ipfiara 
Karayvvovaip  (»9  iiriirav,  and  reads  ap/i  dydycoaip.  This  is  open  to  more 
than  one  objection ;  the  translation  must  be  '  if  they  bring  the  chariot  into 
the  grove ' ;  but  eV  aXaec  SevSprjevrc  cannot  be  used  to  express  motion  after 
dyetv — seeing  which  Peppmiiller  would  connect  iv  aXaei  ieviprjevTi  with  the 
next  line;  this  however  is  forbidden  by  iih,  which  plainly  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  apodosis.  Secondly,  the  sense  of  drfdr/toai,  is  very  flat. 
The  young  horse  is  left  to  himself,  and  the  question  is  how  he  will  behave ; 
will  he  get  safe  past  the  temple,  or  will  the  influence  of  rapd^Linro^  be  too 
strong  and  will  he  bolt  and  smash  the  chariot  among  the  sacred  trees? 

*  Bring  the  chariot  to  the  grove '  could  only  have  a  meaning  if  we  suppose  the 
horse  liable  to  turn  tail.  Also  the  horse  and  his  driver  were  already  iv  aKa€i\ 
the  road  doubtless  ran  past  the  temple,  and  the  driver  will  have  got  down 
where  the  precinct  began.      There   is  therefore  no  question  of  the  horse 

*  flnding  his  way  to  the  goal,'  and  becoming  a<f>€TOf:.  Far  from  that  it  is 
implied  that  his  master  in  any  case  kept  him. 

I  conceive  the  statement  not  to  refer  to  any  special  festival  or  07(01/,  but 
to  have  been  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  road  in  these  parts.  The  God  of  Horses 
was  offended  at  wheeled  traffic  that  passed  his  home ;  but  he  gave  travellers 
so  much  grace  that  their  cattle  were  allowed  a  chance,  without  guidance.  If 
the  horse  withstood  his  influence,  well ;  if  he  bolted  and  wrecked  the  chariot, 
the  traveller  compounded  by  leaving  the  broken  carriage — of  which  it  is  to  be 
presumed  the  priests  undertook  the  repair  and  eventual  sale  at  second-hand. 
This  very  interesting  use  died  out  with  the  decay  of  Onchestus,  of  which  in 
Pausanias'  time  (p.  76)  there  were  left  the  ruins  of  the  town,  the  temple  and 
the  grove:  Strabo  (p.  411)  saw  the  temple,  but  thought  the  poets  had 
invented  the  grove.  Lastly  no  particular  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  veohfirj^,  as 
if  only  young  horses  underwent  the  ordeal.     Bather  it  was  only  in  the  case  of 
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a  v€oSfirj^  ir&Xo^  that  his  owner  felt  the  anxiety;  old  hacks*  nerves  were 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  an  Earthshaker.  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  II.  p.  213 
describes  the  site  of  Onchestus,  on  a  low  ridge. 

250.     rifiiv  oaot  HeXoirovin^aov  irUipav  ej^ovaiv, 

^S*  oaoL  l&vpdirrjv  re  xal  dfuf>tpvTov^  Kara  vriaov^. 

That  the  name  Eupca^n;,  like  ^Kala  and  '£X\a9,  extended  its  original 
connotation,  is  suggested  by  the  ancient  authorities  (Steph.  Byz.  and  the 
Etym.  Magnum,  who  point  to  Macedonia)  and  by  modem  geographers 
{e,g,  Bunbury,  History  of  Ancient  Ckography,  i.  p.  89).  To  gut  the  document, 
and  substitute  the  impossible  rjireipov  written  by  Reiz  on  the  margin  of  his 
edition,  is  unworthy  of  a  responsible  editor. 

299.  KTtarolaiv  Xdea-ai,  It  seems  impossible  to  apply  xri^ecv  to  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  temple  is  made — *  fabricatis  lapidibus '  as  Barnes 
translates.  Emesti's  ^earotatp  is  too  far  from  the  letters  of  KTitrrolai,  and 
the  other  epic  epithet  pvrolai  is  farther  still.  Perhaps  rvicrolat  *  wrought,' 
comparing  S  627,  p  169  206,  v  306  v.l.,  rvKThv  fidpfiapop  Theocr.  xxii.  210. 
The  stages  of  the  corruption  are  TYKIGICIN,  TIKTOICIN  by  itacism, 
TIICT0ICIN(K  =  IC),  (K)TICTOICIN  to  make  a  word. 

331.     &9  elirova  airovoa^c  de&v  kU  X'^ofi^vrj  irep, 

Barnes'  Ktjp  for  wep  has  been  accepted  from  his  time  till  GemoH's,  but 
the  non-adversative  force  of  Trep,  though  rare,  can  hardly  be  denied  in  these 
places: — 

a  315.     fii]  P'*  eri  vvv  xaripvKe  \i\ai6fiep6v  irep  oBoio' 

p     12.  ifik  S'  oihra)^  iariv  iiravra^ 

av0pwrov<;  av&xeaOai,  iypvrd  irep  aX/yea  Ovfi^' 

ih.  47.     firjrep  ifir)  p,rj  fioc  y6ov  Spvvdt  p/riii  fiou  jjrop 

iv  (rn]0€<raip  Spive  ^vyopri  irep  aiirifv  okeOpov 

and  it  may  well  be  absent  from  F  200 

0VT09  S*  av  AaepridSi]^,  woXv/JLijTt^  'OSva-a-ev^ 
69  rpdifyrj  iv  Bijfjup  *I0d/a]^  xpavarj^  wep  iovarj^. 

The  amount  of  emphasis  in  irep  in  these  instances  very  fairly  suits  our 
line :  *  she  left  the  god,  angry  as  she  was.' 

340.     &9  apa  i^xovrfaatT  Xp^cure  ')(d6va  ^^etpl  wa^eiy. 

Mr.  Piatt  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  Philology  prefers  ekaa-e,  on 
the  precedent  of  333,  to  f/Aa<re.  Certainly  graphically  the  words  are  not  far  oflF 
as  in  minuscule  fi  produces,  not  unfrequently,  XK :  N  372  tXXda-iv  ovk  iOikovra 
six  or  seven  MSS.  give  ifuurtp  or  ifJM<np  for  tXKdircv.  However  tp^ae  is 
forcible,  of  Hera's  rage,  and  is  supported  by  I  568  ttoWA  Bi  koX  yalav 
nroXv^opfiriv  x^P^^^  aXoia,  an  exact  parallel :  and  of  Zeus  scourging  the  earth 
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or  his  enemies  B  782  ore  r    aiJb<f>l  rvifxoii  yalav  IfMaat},  Hes.   Theog.  857 
TrKffyyacp  ifidtraa^. 

361.  XetTre  ik  Ov^ov 

<l>oivbv  aTTOirveiova' 

The  incredibly  bad  substitutions  for  this  fine  phrase  repay  study. 
GemoU,  who  collects  them,  justly  decides  that  the  text  is  sound.  The 
unusual  Xelire  Sk  Ovfiov  is  defended  by  the  passage  Pind.  Pyth.  iii.  180  first 
brought  by  Matthiae,  and  by  the  usual  tendency  to  regard  these  human 
physical  phenomena  (death,  etc.)  from  two  alternate  points  of  view,  as  the 
man  becomes  object  or  subject. 

380,  irpopiecv  KaWippoov  vScop,  ^  366  irpopieiv  and  irpo^^ieiv  are 
variants,  and  we  have  irpox^eiv  alone  ^219  and  here  241,  but  the  cognate 
accusative  after  irpopiecv  seems  made  out,  and  is  certainly  the  more  difficult 
construction. 

382.     jj  Kal  iirl  piov  &<r€v  ava^  eKciepyo^  'AttoXXg)!/ 
ireTpaij)^  Trpo^vrfjaiv,  aireKpxr^ev  Se  pieOpa, 

This  fell  of  rocks  has  buried  more  than  one  critic ;  Ruhnken  altered  383 
to  irerpai'fff:  irpoxoyctp,  the  latter  word  not  a  very  violent  change  (Ion  of 
Chios  fr.  ii.  3  'n-poyvraLtrLv  iv  aprfupeot^^  as  quoted  by  Ath.  463  B  irpoxoala-tv) 
but  hopeless  as  to  sense ;  a  Dutchman  may  be  excused  unfemiliarity  with 
mountain  phenomena,  but  QemoU  is  no  better,  who  thinks  that  the  change  of 
piov  into  poop  makes  all  straight. 

The  dative,  cause  of  all  this  mischief,  is  not  governed  by  iirl — &a'€p,  but 
is  of  circumstance :  *  he  pushed  a  rock  over,  with  a  shower  of  stones,'  pro- 
fusis  lapidibus.  Another  ignored  dat.  of  circumstance  is  at  Hes.  Scut,  288  ot 
ye  fiiv  rj/jLcov  \  al'x^^^  o^eitfac  /copwioayvra  wirrfKa :  commentators,  ancient 
and  modem  have  had  doubts  about  reaping  grain  with  spears,  and  Paley 
brings  in  apirj)^  to  do  duty :  the  ears,  however,  *  bristle  with  sharp  spears,'  i.e. 
their  stalks,  as  Bums  has  it. 

Apollo's  Bergsturz  followed  the  usual  laws  of  such  things ;  first  the  heavy 
crag  detached  itself,  then  a  shower  of  stones  and  earth  followed,  and 
effectually  filled  the  river.  Travellers  (see  Bursian,  Geog.  von  Griechenland,  i. 
p.  234)  have  identified  the  spring  and  the  mountain  behind  it,  wooded  below 
but  ending  in  sharp  rocks,  but  they  do  not  say  if  any  appearance  suggests  a 
catastroplie — another  local  legend  lost  except  for  this  Hymn.  Other  descrip- 
tions of  falUng  stones  and  the  damage  done  by  them  may  be  read  in  Scut. 
374  sq,  and  437  sg, 

408.  KpaiTTvo^  Sk  NoTo?  KaroiriaOev  eyeipe  \  vrja  Ooijv.  Ruhnken's 
€ir€ir/€  is  usually  accepted  for  eyeipe,  but  passages  like  the  following  suggest 
that  the  text  may  stand  :  Herod,  vii.  49  iyetpofiivov  'xetfi&vo^,  Ap.  Rhod.  i. 
1159  iypofiivoio  aaXov  ^aj^tfiatv  avpai^,  iii.  295  of  flame,  Anth,  Pal,  vi.  21 
irpaatijp  hv^evaav  iyelpeiv,     Quintus   ix.  271  of  a  wave,  o  t'  cf  avifwco 
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BceypofUvov  <f>op€r}TaL     The  ship  had  been  running  under  canvas ;  now  the 
wind  strengthened  and  *  woke '  it  into  a  quicker  course. 

417.     ek  olSfi  aXiop  iroKvtj^Ouov  afKJn^  opovaei, 

Pierson's  avOt^  is  not  as  violent  a  conjecture  as  might  appear  at  first 
sight  {afK^i^,  a<f>i^,  av<f>i<;,  av0i<;)  but  I  keep  dyit^J?  in  the  sense  of '  apart, 
away '  or  more  shortly  '  out.*  Examples  with  a  genitive  are  given  in  the 
Lex.  Horn,,  p.  1086;  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  absolute  use,  for  which  the  nearest 
parallels  in  this  sense  are  o)  218  i;^  k€v  a/ypoi^at  iroXvp  'xpovov  dfi<f>U  iovra, 
y  486  o  184  aeiov  ^irybv  afupU  ^oi/t€9,  Ap.  Rhod.  iii.  1069  fivdeo — ovpofia 
MtfSeirjr  &9  S*  air'  iya>  afi^h  iopro^  \  fipija-ofiac,  oracle  ap.  Herod,  i.  85  to 
S4  aoL  iroKv  \Qi>iop  afuf>U  \  efifiepai, 

422.  In  handling  this  geographical  passage,  GemoU,  with  much  judg- 
ment, decides  that  in  de&ult  of  further  knowledge  the  text  is  to  be  left 
unaltered.  The  passage  partly  coincides  with  B  591  sq,  and  o  294  «}.  Strabo 
348  «2.  pointedly  ignores  the  Hymn,  though  he  quotes  v,  425  (but  with 
KoKKipieOpop  and  p.  4e4i7  werpijea'aap  instead  of  xal  iraph  Avfirjp)  as  from  the 
Odyssey.  In  view  of  the  abundant  extra  lines  that  papyrus  is  adding  to  the 
Homeric  poems,  it  is  perfectly  probable  that  Strabo  found  this  verse  in  his 
copies. 

488.     prja  B'  hreira  ffoifp  eVl  (iir*  M)  ^weipov  ipvaaaOe. 

Mr.  Agar's  0offp  dp  iir'  riireipov  to  save  the  hiatus  is  neat  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  wording  of  506. 

491.  Ilgen's  S'  after  'nvp  is  unnecessary  if  we  make  a  comma  at  OaXdaari^ 
and  take  the  two  participles  with  490;  the  conclusion  then  comes  with 
natural  weight  at  eixea-dai  Sff  eireiTa. 

521.  Pierson  altered  efieWep  and  TerifUpo^  into  the  plural — most  need- 
lessly, for  while  both  temple  (479,  483)  and  priests  (485)  are  to  enjoy  honour, 
the  MSS.  may  be  allowed  to  turn  the  scale  here  in  favour  of  the  former. 

629.  oire  rpvyrj^opo^  rjSe  y  iTnjparof;  ovr'  evXeifuop  is  certainly  harsh, 
but  the  construction  (*  this  land  is  not  desirable  as  corn-producing  nor  as 
fair-pastured ')  of  adjectives  qualifying  adjectives  in  amply  covered  by  p  246 
alyi/BoTo^  B*  dyadi)  xal  j3ovj3oTOf;,  where  no  other  translation  is  possible  but 
*  it  is  good  as  goat-feeding  and  as  ox-feeding.'  The  conjectures,  most  of  them 
incredible,  are  collected  by  GemoU :  Peppmtiller  (I.e.  p.  275)  in  an  evil  hour 
added  aid  y    for  ffie  y  ! 

538.     ptiop  Be  7rpo<f>v\ax0€,  BiBex^^  Be  ^uX'  dpOp^iwcop, 
ipOdB*  d/yeipofiiptop  Koi  ifirjp  tdvp  re  fidXtoTO. 
rje  TL  rqvaiop  eiro^  eaa-CTai,  rje  tc  epyop. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  complete  the  construction  of  539. 
'\6vv  seems  too  good  a  word  to  be  given  up :  it  is  used  tropically  in  Homer, 
Z  79,  B  434  waa-ap  iir  iOvp  and  tt  304  <tv  t'  iyu}  re  yvpaiK&p  ypa>ofb€P  Wvp, 
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the  '  inclination,  bent '  of  the  women.  Here  it  is  peculiaxly  appropriate  to 
the  will  or  guidance  of  the  God,  the  straight  path  made  plain  through  the 
oracles  of  Loxias.  The  expressions  lOeirjac  SiKjjai,  hlicqv  lOvvrara  etirot, 
Bifcrj  S*  Wvve  OifiiaTa^  are  analogous.  The  word  should  therefore  be  kept, 
and  here  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  PeppmuUer.  I  cannot,  however, 
accept  his  parenthesis  (SiBexOe  Se  (fyvXa  dpOpdirc^Vy  ivOd^  dyeipofiivtop) : 
rather  a  lacuna  must  be  made,  to  contain  a  verb  to  govern  lOuv,  a  transition 
to  the  threat  of  540,  the  construction  of  which  as  it  stands  is  abrupt,  and  a 
singular  to  antecede  <rv — <l>vka^av  of  544.  I  can  think  of  nothing  better 
than  helKwaOe  0vr}Tol<Th  av  Bk  <f>p€al  Sefo  OifiiaTa,  Homoeoteleuton  of  some 
sort  naturally  is  wanted. 

Hermes. 

Critical  work  on  the  Hymn  to  Hermes  during  the  last  ten  years  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  the  labours  of  one  man,  Arthur  Ludwich.  Articles  by 
him  are  to  be  found  in  the  Eheinisches  Museum  for  1888,  '89,  and  '90,  and  the 
Neue  Jahrlucher  far  PhUologie,  1886,  '87,  '88,  and  '89,  and  their  results  are 
collected  in  the  extremely  useful  edition  of  the  hymn,  Regimontii,  1890. 
Homer  owes  more  to  Professor  Ludwich  than  perhaps  to  anyone  else  of  his 
generation,  and  it  is  well  that  this  debt  should  be  put  on  record  at  a  moment 
when  he  has  lately  been  the  victim  of  a  gratuitous  impertinence,  not,  we  may 
be  glad  to  think,  on  the  part  of  an  Englishman.^ 

I  have  also  to  refer  to  notes  by  R.  PeppmtQler,  Neue  Jahrh,,  1887,  pp. 
201,  805 ;  Herwerden,  Bhein.  Mus.,  1888,  p.  73  sq.  The  myth  is  well  treated 
by  GemoU,  and  in  Roscher's  exhaustive  article  in  his  Lexicon. 

The  Hymn  is  admittedly  the  most  diflScult  of  the  collection :  and  this 
not  so  much  on  account  of  its  subject,  for  the  story  was  often  treated  in 
literature,  e.g.  by  Alcaeus,  and  accounts  corroborative  in  the  main,  though 
divergent  in  detail,  remain  in  Apollodorus,  Antoninus  Liberalis,  Ovid,  and 
Pausanias,  as  from  its  language  and  style.  The  view  that  the  hymn  is  late 
is  generally  abandoned :  we  have  rather  a  specimen  of  early,  half  simple,  half 
ironic,  epos :  the  style,  though  admirable  narrative  on  the  whole,  is  in  places 
apparently  intentionally  riddling  and  dark ;  absence  of  cognate  literature  for 
comparison  has  produced  unusual  corruption;  the  continuity  of  sense  is 
broken  in  several  places,  and  a  large  number  of  voces  nihili  remain  to  baffle 
the  reader.  The  attempts  of  the  learned  upon  them  have  been  more  than 
usually  unsuccessful.  They  belong,  or  seem  to  belong  to  the  desperate 
category  of  difficulty,  where  either  there  is  no  corruption  and  it  is  our 
knowledge  that  is  at  fault,  or  the  corruption  is  but  a  step  removed  from  the 
tradition — a  step  which  is  beyond  our  skill  to  make.  I  hope  closer  study  of 
these  documents  may  make  it  plain  that  violent  conjectures  do  not  win 
acceptance,  and  that  the  right  method  is,  either  that  of  new  interpretation  of 

^  I  refertoP.  C.  Molhuysen,  2>«^ri5iMJ7omm      1896.     Mr.  Molyany,   Classical  BevieWf  June 
Odysseae  eodicibus  arUiquissimia.     Lngd.  Bat.       1897,  has  overrated  this  performance. 
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the   existing  word-forms,  or  of  corrections  that  approach  the  type  of  Mr. 
Agar  s  palmary  ovBi  ae  Xijaev  for  ovSi  <r€  Xiaaei,  ApolL  53. 

Lacunas  seem  necessary  at  91,  409,  415,  526,  568,  and  these  expressions 
are  either  corrupted  or  still  uncertain :  avaTrrjXija'a^  41,  avrorpoirrjaa^  86, 
TO  aov  avTOv  93,  ireprjv  133,  rj  ae  Xafiovra  fiera^v  159,  TiTv<rK€ai  163, 
/SovKevtov  167,  the  whole  line  188,  ayprfr  eiveriov  re  242,  o<f>pvai 
piirrd^eiv  279, 282  sj.,  evfivXit)  325,  S^  itcro^  346,  xpaivtov  427  and  elsewhere, 
fjUfiTfka^  437,  0vfjLov  iwcupei  457,  ^efiovevato  461,  aijfuiT  eVei  509. 

With  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Hymn  I  have  not  to  do.  There  is 
however,  one  peculiarity  of  the  story  which  must  strike  every  attentive 
reader,  the  variations  in  the  diflferent  accounts  of  Hermes'  journey  with  the 
oxen  from  Pieria  to  Pylos  and  Apollo's  search  after  him.  The  difficulty  is 
real,  but  I  entirely  agree  with  Franke,  Gemoll  (p.  187  and  note  on  211),  and 
Ludwich  '  Angebliche  Widerspruche  im  hom.  Hermeshymnus '  Nevs  Jahrb,, 
1887;  p.  321  sq.  that  the  inconsistency  is  original  and  native  to  the  poem. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  literary  criticism  at  length  becoming  historical  and 
taking  account  of  conditions  and  standards  other  than  those  of  its  own  time. 
TyrreU,  Lc.  p.  42  sq.  has  fallen  into  a  misapprehension  with  regard  to  Hermes' 
descent  from  Pieria  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  in  detail  There  was, 
of  course,  only  one  journey. 

The  integrity  of  the  document  apart,  the  geographical  outlook  of  the 
writer  is  curious ;  he  is  very  vague  as  to  continental  Greece,  and  evidently 
thought  Pieria  was  connected  with  Onchestus  by  a  sandy  road  along  the  sea. 
This  vagueness  contrasts  with  the  accuracy  of  the  author  of  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo,  who  gets  Apollo's  journey  from  Euboea  to  Delphi  marked  out  with 
great  correctness.  It  would  be  an  easy  guess  that  the  writer  of  the  Hymn  to 
Hermes  was  a  Peloponnesian ;  the  reference  to  the  skin  surviving  outside 
the  cave  at  Pylos  (v.  125)  implies  connection  with  the  Alpheus  country. 
Bergk  (Griech.  LU,,  i.  p.  766  n.),  upon  the  same  evidence  thinks  the  author 
was  an  Ionian;  so  diflferently  do  things  present  themselves  to  diflferent 
people. 

6.  Avrpov  i<T^  valovaa  iraXiaKiov.  With  Ludwich  I  restore  this,  the 
MS.  reading.  "Ain-poi;  or  avrp(p  is  needless;  xviii.  6  avrpq)  vaterdovaa 
ira\^iTKl(p  has  no  binding  force,  and  earo  is  absolute  and  parenthetic; 
'  inhabiting  the  cave,  within ' ;  cf.  49  ti'^  etao)  kU  B&fia,  H  13  Bvpai  iofiov 
aHo^  elaed,  B  549  icvi<rqv  S*  iK  ireilov  avefu>t  ^epov  ovpavov  etao),  and  other 
passages;  yft  23  vUaOat  \  airi<;  iaoa  p4yapov,  where  the  variant  fieydpatv 
arises  from  the  same  misapprehension,  Theocr.  Epigr.i  3.  5,  avrpov  iato 
oT^l'xovre^.  The  use  being  parenthetic  can  accommodate  itself  as  well  to 
rest  as  to  motion :  Hgen  brings  some  exx.  of  the  former  sense. 

15.  irvXfjBoKov,  Certainly  not  *  porter,' as  Ebeling,  Lex.  Horn.,  and  the 
older  commentaries,  since  Hermes  never  appears  in  so  sedentary  a  function ; 
but  =3 'thief,'  as  Matthiae  suggests  and  Baumeister  decides;  c£  ohoiZoKo^  and 
(in  a  diflferent  sense)  TroXe/ioSoiro?, 
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32,  iroOev  roie  koKov  a0vp/jua  \  aloKov  SarpaKOv  ia<rl  x^^^  Speat 
^a)ovaa.  Tyrrell's  brilliant  and  humorous  &r<ro  must  command  universal 
acceptance.  When  roSe  koKov  aOvpfia,  ai&kov  SarpaKov  become  accusatives, 
the  diflSculties  of  construction  and  punctuation,  which  had  endlesslj 
embarrassed  the  commentators,  vanish. 

41.     ^0*  avairriKrfaa^  y\v^dvq)  iroKtolo  athrjpov 
al&v  i^eroprjaev  opeaK^oio  ^^eXcoiny? 

Al&v  literally  '  marrow '  is  by  a  natural  semi-comic  metaphor  *  flesh,' 
which  is  to  the  tortoise's  shell  what  marrow  is  to  the  spine :  in  the  sense  of 
'  life '  al&p^  could  not  in  this  sort  of  poetry  be  joined  with  a  concrete  word 
like  h^eroprjaev.  If  then  v.  42  expresses  the  process  of  clearing  the  flesh  out 
of  the  shell,  we  should  expect  v.  41  to  contain  the  act  of  killing ;  apairrfKijaai: 
however  has  resisted  all  the  interpretation  and  conjectures  of  the  learned.  The 
latter,  many  of  them  evidently  impossible,  may  be  seen  ap.  Ludwich :  Barnes' 
avairqiria'a^  is  not  bad,  if  the  action  be  unnecessarily  violent:  Hermann's 
avawiXi^a'a^  is  the  best  and  perhaps  may  satisfy.  'AvaTriXelv  must  mean  to 
squeeze,  and  denotes  I  suppose  choking,  a  possible  method  no  doubt  of 
executing  the  job,  though  now-a-days  we  hear  more  of  cutting  off  the  heads 
of  tortoises.     JIiKeiv  occurs  in  epos  Ap.  Rhod.  iv.  678  iriXriOelira. 

44.  avipo^  ovT€  Oa/itval  iirtaTpoa^&iTi  fUptfivai,  Ruhnken  kept  da/uval, 
quoting  iie<rqp,PpLv6^^  owmptvo^,  opOivo^  as  instances  of  ambiguous  quantity, 
Blass-Ktihner,  AusfUh/rl.  Orarnm,  §  75,  9,  Lobeck  Fathol.  p.  200  sq.  Choero- 
boscus  in  Cramer  An.  Ox,  ii.  p.  180  quoted  by  Lobeck  /.  c.  p.  188  recognises  a 
form  dafieivo^,  and  I  can  bring  the  derivative  of  vSar-  which  in  Hipp.  Aer. 
c.  16,  19  is  written  vSarecval,  and  has  I  necessarily  long  in  Matro  79.  This 
evidence  would  incline  me,  rather  than  accept  Barnes'  Oafievai  (the  loss  of 
which  I  cannot  account  for),  to  leave  Oafilvai. 

48.  ireipijva^  Bi^  v&ra  Sect  pivoto  ^^eXwvi;?.  Whether  we  can  have  iretpalvto 
in  the  sense  of  irelpoD  is  a  question  I  would  not  decide;  in  any  case  Matthiae's 
rerpijva^  may  be  justified  by  Herod,  ii.  11  axnnerpalvovrci^  v.  L  avfiircpalvov 
Ta9.  Of  the  words  that  follow,  iik  pivolo  are  unanimously  considered  corrupt: 
Kparaipipoio,  \i0opivoiOy  raXapivoio  are  proposed,  but  pace  Mr.  Sikes  (Classical 
Review,  1894,  April)  and  Mr.  Tyrrell,  they  do  not  convince.  Why  should 
these  elegant  adjectives  have  broken  up  into  hi^  fftvoiol  To  my  mind 
the  second  Biet  has  driven  out  another  preposition  that  originally  occupied  the 
place  of  the  first;  this  phenomenon, — where  two  prepositions  occur  in  the 
same  line  and  one  expels  the  other — ^may  be  seen  K  54  plfMl>a  dioov  irapa 
prjar  iyo>  S*  i^rl  'Siaropa  Biov :  for  waph  *  ACHS '  read  iirl ;  141  tI<I>0*  oUreo 
Karh  vrja<i  avh  arparov  oloc  a\aa0€f  Karh  vrja  Karh  arparov  *  L ' ;  298  A/a 
<f>6vop,  &v  vi/cva^  Sid  r'  Iprea  xal  fUXav  alfia,  dvd  r'  hnea  Eust.  Yiarh  and 
Sih  are  exchanged  simply  N  383,  a  341,  and  for  the  sequence  Karh — Sth  cf.  97 
40  ipxofievov  Karh  aarv  S^  a<l>ia^,  Ap.  Rhcd,  iv.  1002,  fcarct  <rr6fJM  koL  Sik 
irirpa^.    Here,  of  the  two,  Sth  with  ffivoio  is  clearly  the  more  appropriate 
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(Hes.  0pp.  515  xai  re  Biit  pcvov  )8oo9  ipxerat):  I  would  therefore  write 
ireipTjva^  Kork  v&ra  Sih  pivolo  'xeXxovri^  *at,  or  on,  the  back,  through  the 
sheU/ 

58.  hv  irdpo^  Api^eaxov  eTacpeirj  <f>iX6rr)Ti.  ""Op  irdpo^  is  untranslat- 
able, nor  do  I  see  how  to  explain  its  corruption  from  &^  irdpo^  the  correction 
of  r,  nor  Clarke's  ot  irdpo^,  the  sense  of  which  also  is  poor.  A  bolder  critic 
than  I  might  think  of  omrotr  &p\ 

79.     adviaXa  S*  avrlic  Ipiy^ev  iirl  yftafiddoi^  d\iTj<nv 
a^aar  rj^  dvotjra  SUirXexe  0avfiara  epya 
avfifiitryav  k,tX. 

Vv.  79  and  80  have  evidently  to  be  brought  into  grammatical  connection, 
and  this  is  most  neatly  done  by  Dr.  Postgate's  pcyftlv.  I  had  thought  of 
making  8(f>p*  ^ar  (i,e.  diard)  out  of  aif>pa<rr,  but  this  word  is  evidently 
sound  and  not  to  be  disturbed.  "Epayftep  which  OemoU  and  others  liked, 
never  helped. 

83  sq,  'AfiXajSim^  must  mean  securely,  so  as  not  to  come  undone  and 
trip  (jSkdirretv)  him.  Metaphorically  Theognis  1153  elri  fioi  irKovrevvri 
KaK&v  dirdrepOe  fiepi,fivi(ov  \  ^(0€ip  dpka^ioa^,  firjSkp  iypprt  kukop,  '  without 
a  check.*  'AXeeipcop  85  may  stand  if  it  can  mean  avoiding  (the  toil  of)  way- 
faring, i,e.  helping  him  to  walk  through  the  sand,  but  the  variants  on  361 
lend  probability  to  Windisch's  dXeyvpeop,  '  preparing.'  Old  r  iireiyofiepo^  86 
agrees  with  this, '  being,  as  he  was,  in  haste '  utpote  qui  festinaret.  Tyrrell's 
avToiropTJaa^  for  avTorpomjaa^  or  avTOTrpeirtf^  &9  though  not  certain  is 
better  than  the  monsters  collected  in  Ludwich's  note,  (vol.  xv.  p.  270). 

88.  The  other  accounts  of  the  myth  do  not  mention  Onchestus: 
Antoninus  Liberalis  gives  as  the  scene  the  rocks  called  pdrrov  axoinai  on 
Mt.  Maenalus  in  Arcadia.  Bergk's  notion  that  Onchestus  was  chosen  because 
it  was  half-way  between  Pieria  and  Pylos  is  too  'modem:'  it  would  be 
more  to  the  point  to  notice  that  Onchestus  was  on  a  rising  groimd.  Really, 
we  have  as  in  the  hymn  to  Apollo  another  lost  local  legend,  and  it  is  curious 
that  in  both  hymns  the  story  attaches  itself  to  the  same  village. 

90.     &  yipop,  09  T€  <l>vTh  a-Kdirrei^  iwiKafiirvXo^:  (S/aov9> 
if  iroKvoipi]a€i^  eCr'  &p  rdSe  irdpra  ^eprjtrt, 
Kai  T€  tBa)P  fiif  lSa)p  elpat  koX  KO><f>o^  aKOvaa^, 
teal  aiyap,  ore  fit}  tl  KaTapkairTj)  to  aop  avrov. 

A  most  enigmatical  passage,  perhaps  intentionally  so.  The  absence  of 
construction  in  92  makes  the  lacuna  between  91  and  92,  started  by  Qroddeck, 
indispensable ;  and  the  absence  of  this  line  or  lines  in  its  turn  makes  the 
meaning  of  93  doubtful.  The  purport  seems  to  be  twofold :  (1)  an  imper- 
tinence :  '  you  will  have  plenty  to  drink  when  these  vines  bear.'  (2)  A  hint 
to  be  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  as  to  Hermes  and  the  oxen.  QemoU  is  perfectly 
right  in  seeing  no  threat  nor  entreaty  in  Hermes'  language;  the  whole  is 
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ironic.  The  lacuna  might  be  supplied  by  a  line  to  this  eflfect,  rj  (or  ck) 
fiiWec^  fiaXa  'jravpa  vorjaat  ivl  <l>pea\  <r^<n,  (which  I  oflFer  as  a  mere  stop 
gap) :  homoeoteleuton  is  thus  set  up,  and  a  construction  supplied  for  92, 

What  are  we  to  make  of  93  ?  The  context  will  run :  *  you  will  some 
day  be  full  of  wine,  and  are  like  seeing  not  to  see,  and  hearing  to  be  deaf,  and 

to  hold  your  peace  except  when .'    KaTa/SXaTrrrj  may  be  either  active 

or  passive ;  to  aov  aifTov  may  be  either  nom.  or  ace.  It  has  often  been  taken 
to  mean  '  your  own  interests,*  and  there  is  no  diflBculty  in  the  combination  of 
possessive  pronoun  and  genitive,  cf.  Z  446  iuol  avrov,  490  rh  a  avT^9  ^/xya, 
and  the  neuter  easily  stands  for  '  interest,  concern ' :  cf  ^  211  eo  S*  avrov 
irdvra  KoXovei,  6  430  ret  &  ^povitov  Dion.  Chalcus  fr.  i.  5  to  aov  ei  Oifievo^ 
Eur.  Her.  Fur.  507  to  S*  avTov  <nrovidaa<;.  Still  the  phrase  is  harsh,  as 
GemoU  says,  and  also  no  question  of  the  old  man's  good  or  ill  enters  into  the 
Homeric  story ;  in  the  later  account  he  was  punished,  but  in  the  hynm  all 
parties  go  scot  free. 

After  several  years  reflection,  the  passage  seems  to  me  to  turn  entirely 
upon  the  vineyard  and  the  taunt  Hermes  gets  out  of  it :  *  when  these  vines 
bear,  won't  you  be  full  of  wine !  you  won't  see  what  you  see,  you  won't  hear 

what  you  hear :  you'll  hold  your  tongue  except .'    Except  when  the 

wine  has  some  similar  effect  on  his  speech,  i.e.  except  when  his  tongue  is 
loosened  and  he  blabs.  How  is  this  to  be  got  out  of  KaTapkairrrf  to  aov 
axnov  ?  I  offer  roaov  ai  rov  for  consideration :  lit.  *  except  when  you  are 
hindered  as  much  in  that  too,'  sc.  toO  aiyav.  Exx.  of  fiXdirreiv  c.  gen.  are 
supplied  by  the  Lexx.  C£  generally  Aesch.  P,  V.  196  ilia^ov  ^fJM<;,  el  ri 
fLT)  pKatrrri  \o7^,  and  for  the  language  of  92,  ib.  463  ot  irp&ra  p^v  fiXAirovre^: 
SjSXeirov  fidrtfv,  \  k\vovt€9  ovk  rJKOvop. 

94.  ^^?  avviaeve  for  <f>aalv  laeve  is  the  simple  and  convincing  correction 
of  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  and  needs  no  tinkering.  Now  that  he  was  on 
hard  groimd,  he  drove  his  herd  head-forward  and  *  together,'  not  straggling  as 
before. 

103.     aSfirjre^  ^  Xkovov  i^  avXiov  xr^i^fiiKaOpov, 

'Ajcfirjre^  Hgen,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  cows  driven  first 
backwards  through  wet  sand,  and  then  forwards  across  hills  and  ravines  and 
plains  all  one  night  would  be  '  unwearied.'  In  a  weak  moment  I  conjectured 
aKfLtjvoi,  since  Hermes  promptly  feeds  them  (105),  but  I  must  not  fall  into 
the  habits  I  denounce.  'AS/a)Jt€9  seems  to  correspond  to  a^vye^  in  Ant.  Lib. 
23,  3  eiTa  S*  direKavvei,  iropria^;  BdScKa  koI  cKarbv  /Sou?  a^vya^  k<A  ravpov. 
*  All  unyoked  they  came ' :  the  epithet  gives  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
theft.  Certainly  the  adjective  in  this  place  is  rather  harsh,  but  cf.  &<f>0iToi> 
rjyepiOovTo  326. 

109.     Sd<f>vrf<:  a/yXaop  6^ov  €\a>v  iiriKe^Ire  at8f]pq> 

apfievov  ip  iraXafirj,  apirvvro  hk  OepfJLO^  avr/Ai]. 

Of.  vol.  XV.  p.  285,  6.  On  again  considering  the  passage,  I  think  a 
lacuna  between  109  and  110  absolutely  necessary.      Besides  that  it  is  hardly 
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conceivable  that  in  an  aetiologicai  account  of  the  origin  of  fire  the  essential 
act  of  friction  should  be  omitted,  the  word  apfiepov  can  only  apply  to  the 
'  recipient ' :  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  prune  a  branch  to  hold  it  *  firmly 
fixed '  in  one's  palm :  such  an  action  on  the  contrary  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  aropev^,  ^EiriKey^e  over  which  diflSculties  have  been  made,  is  to  trim, 
prune,  point :  the  Lexx.  recognise  the  force  of  iwi — *  to  a  point,  cut  down,' 
in  iirvKovretv,  iiririfivei^p.  'Air^Xe'^e  as  Herwerden  and  possibly  others 
prefer,  would  mean  'cut  off'  the  tree ;  but  this  is  already  given  in  i\mv. 

116.     ro^pa  S*  v'H'ofipv'xla^  l)uKa<:  fiov^  cIKkc  Ovpa^e. 

'TwojSpvxia^  is  still  uncertain;  but  as  the  Lexx.  give  two  verbs, 
vTTofipvxaofuu  and  tnroj3pvxo>  meaning  *to  roar  or  bellow  a  little,'  there 
seems  no  reason  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  adjective  in  the  same  sense.  Or, 
having  regard  to  the  humorous  style  of  the  hynm,  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  cows  in  the  dark  cavern  were  called  *  drowned,*  i.e.  '  hidden  away.'  In 
any  case  an  alteration  like  ipijSpvxov^  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

124.  ptvoit^  8*  i^eravvtrae  KaraaTv^iKtp  ivl  irirpp 
e&9  (hi  vvv  rk  fLiracaa  iroXvj^opioi  weifyvaai 
Stfpbv  Sri  fierce  ravra  koX  &Kpirov. 

The  only  cognate  form  to  fiheuraa  is  the  feminine,  c  221  x^P^^  A^" 
irpoyovat  x^P^^  ^^  fiiravaaL  I  see  no  reason  why  [liraa-aa  may  not  be  the 
neut  pi,  used  adverbially — '  in  the  intervening  time ' ;  a  record  of  such  a  use 
is  preserved  in  Cramer,  An.  ftc.,  i.  p.  280,  quoted  by  Lobeck,  PathoLy  p.  143, 
&<nr€p  irapa  r^v  iwl  yiverat  eirunra^-ovro)  Kal  iraph  r^v  fierh  fUraaaa 
[not  fi^aaaaCl.  Baumeister  inserted  fiira^e,  but  the  fsict  that  fiira^e  has 
given  place  to  fiera^v  (a  gloss)  Hes.  0pp.  394  is  no  argument  for  its  corrup- 
tion into  fjUraaa-a,  a  word  that  must  have  seemed  and  did  seeiQ  nonsense  to 
the  scribes.  "AKpcrov  about  which  Gemoll  doubts,  naturally  means  'boundless, 
endless*  and  here  is  adverbial:  so  577  aKpirov  fiirepoirevet,  Pan  xix.  26 
Kara/jutryerat  dfcpira,  and  very  similarly  0  605  rol  S*  axpiTa  ttoW' 
ayopevov.  The  expression  denotes  simple  belief:  'a  long,  an  endless  time 
after  these  things.* 

As  to  the  facts,  the  view  first  expressed  by  J.  P.  D'Orville  {Journal 
of  Philology,  xxv.  p.  254)  and  then  by  O.  MliUer  (Hyperbor-Bdm.  Shtdien, 
p.  310,  quoted  by  Baumeister)  seems  nearly  certain,  that  the  writer  of 
the  Hymn  saw  what  professed  to  be  these  skins,  preserved  or  shewn  by 
priests ;  the  commentators  speak  of  caves,  at  Pylos  or  in  Arcadia,  where  the 
natural  conformation  of  the  rock  in  some  way  resembled  skins.  This  miracle 
I  must  confess  seems  harder  of  belief  than  the  conservation  of  the  actual 
hides :  but  relics  in  general  were  abundant  in  the  ancient  world ;  D'Orville 
quotes  Ovid  Met.  viiL  29,  and  I  have  noticed  the  skin  of  Marsyas  Herod,  vii. 
26,  the  Alban  sow  preserved  in  brine  Varro  r.  r.  ii.  4. 18,  and  Eur.  JBTer.  Pur.,  415 
T^  KXeivh  £'  'E\X^9  iXafie  l3ap/3dpov  Kopa^  \  Ad(f)vpa  xal  ad^erai  MvKrjvat^, 
and  many  more  instances  no  doubt  can  be  produced. 
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132.  dW*  ovS'  m  oi  iireWeTO  0vfio<:  a^rfvaap 

Kal  T€  fwX  ifieipovTi  ireprjv  ieptf^;  kotA  Beiprj^. 

To  me  as  to  QemoU  Treprjv  is  incomprehensible ;  certainly  irepdo)  cannot 
mean  'send  down/ and  irepaivc^  seems  out  of  the  question  :  possibly  Ifieipovri 
wep  etv  UpTj^  xarh  Secpij^,  Ka0irjfii  is  quite  in  place,  fl  642  XavKavlri^ 
KaOiriKa,  c£  for  the  expression  T  209  irplv  i'  oii  wax;  &v  ifioi  ye  ^CKov  Karh 
\acfi6v  Uirj  \  ov  iroai^  ovie  /Bp&aL^.  I  am  aware  that  xai  re  pAX 
IfieipovTi  irep  elv  ieprj^;  involves  diaeresis  after  the  third  foot  and  elision  of  ai ; 
if  the  former  objection  be  fatal  perhaps  irapAv  might  stand, '  admit/  though 
it  is  almost  burlesque;  cf.  below  152,  and  Oe  xxx.  8  irep  iart  x  TrdpeoTi p. 
But  I  prefer  my  first  suggestion.  Ludwich's  wieiv  is  not  very  suitable 
to  an  60-/77  tcpedcov. 

136.  eVl  Sk  ^v\a  Koyxav  delpa^ ;  Ilgen  needlessly  altered  delpa^  into 
dryeipa^,  Hermes  we  may  suppose  threw  the  hands  and  feet  upon  the 
embers  of  his  old  fire  in  the  KarovSaio^  ^oOpo^ ;  he  then  piled  more  wood 
upon  the  top,  and  consumed  everything  in  the  heart  of  the  fire.  v.  113 
iveOrjKev,  and  for  the  general  use  of  deipco  I  214  t  615  a  141  a  120.  The 
writers  neither  of  this  nor  of  the  other  hymns  object  to  the  assonance 
dvaeipe  aelpa^. 

147.  Kvpri  oTTcopiif^  ipaXiyfcio^,  rjir  ofiix^V*  *  li^®  *  draught  in  autumn ' 
is  a  comparison  that  comes  home  to  anyone  living  in  a  cave  or  a  ch&let,  but 
there  is  surely  no  justification  for  a  mythologist  (like  Roscher)  to  see  in  it  a 
proof  of  Hermes'  original  function  as  God  of  Wind ;  cf.  f  20  of  a  dream  1}  S* 
avip^ov  to?  TTvoiij  iiriaavTO  S4pLvca  Kovpr)<; :  S  802  a  spirit  makes  an  entry  very 
like  Hermes' — €9  OdXapbov  h*  eltr^KOe  irapd  KXrjlSo^  tfiavra.  Quintus  iv.  Ill 
aijprf  vinjcorj  ivoKlyKio^, 

152.  Xari/)09  dOvpcov  'playing  with  the  clothes'  may  seem  a  singular 
phrase,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  defended  by  the  passive  dOvpofiivr)  'being 
played '  v.  485,  and  other  accusatives  from  Pindar  and  the  Anthology  may  be 
seen  in  the  Lexx. 

159.  fj  ai  XajSovra  (<f>ipovTa  M)  p^era^b  icrX,  In  the  Oxford  text 
Matthiae's  XaOovra  was  adopted  as  a  stop-gap,  but  it  belongs  to  the  class  of 
unmotived  corruptions,  and  the  right  remedy  for  the  line  seems  quite 
uncertain.  Neither  Ludwich's  \dovra  pA\*  o^i  nor  the  lacuna  proposed  vol. 
XV.  p.  287  are  convincing ;  and  <f>4poyTa  also  must  be  accounted  for  in  any 
conjecture  that  is  to  hold  water. 

160.  Ruhnken's  rdXav  is  only  ingenious ;  7rd\cv  '  get  you  back  the  way 
you  came '  is  perfectly  in  point. 

16S.  t/  /a€  ravra  TtrvcKeat,  In  meaning  TtTv<rK€ai  might  well  stand : 
to  aim  is  a  metaphor  easily  transferable  to  words ;  ravra  also  as  a  cognate  ace. 
is  possible,  but  the  accusative  ytte  is  a  stumbling  block.  Before  accepting 
Pierson's  SeSiaxeai  one  would  wish  to  see  instances  of  the  exchange  of  S  and  t. 
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167.  0ovKev»v  ifjtk  xal  ak.  jSov/coXic^i/  (Ludwich)  or  jSovKoXieiv 
(Oemoll)  ifl  exceedingly  ingenious  and  graphically  not  too  fiEu:  ofif. 

187.  hfOa  yepovra 

tcvtoicCKov  evpe  v^fiovra  irapk^  oSov  Ipxo^  oKtorj^, 

KimSaXov  is  usually  held  to  be  corrupt,  but  the  conjectures  (rpox/^aXov, 
vtiBa\ov,^^KiiBa\ov,  etc.)  are  unsatisfactory,  and  the  passage  flails  into  such 
hopeless  confusion  without  this  object  to  vifiovra,  that  perhaps  we  may  allow 
the  well-known  lines  Aesch.  jiVom.  462  to  save  the  word.  Prometheus 
says; — 

K&^ev^a  irp&TO^  iv  ^vyolat  tcvJaiaka 
(^evyXcuiTi  SovKevovra  atopjuriv  ff  ottco^ 
0vijTot^  fieyioTmv  StdBo^ot  fJurxOfffidrmv 
yivoivd\  v<f>'  ipfjba  t'  ffya^ov  ^CKif\viov% 

Horses  then  being  excluded,  tcvJa^tiKa  in  Prometheus'  mouth  must  imply 
oxen  and  mules,  and  given  the  humorous  style  of  the  Hymn,  one  may 
without  much  violence  take  KvilBaKov,  literally  '  beast,'  to  mean  here  '  ox.' 
"Ep^o?  aXtt>^9  is  metaphorical,  not  literal — '  prop  of  the  vineyard ' — of  the 
ox  who  ploughs  between  the  vines,  and  draws  the  grapes  and  the  fodder. 
Translate  '  there  he  found  an  old  man  grazing  his  ox,  the  stay  of  his  vineyard, 
on  the  edge  of  the  road.'  Oemoll's  grammar  and  agriculture  are  equally 
strange. 

226.     aivh,  pJkv  ivdev  oBoto  r^  S*  alvorep*  hfOev  oholo. 

With  Franke  and  Ludwich,  Nem  Jahrh,,  1887,  p.  327,  n.  16, 1  quite  agree 
that  Hermes'  footprints  only  are  intended.  The  cows  Apollo  has  noticed,  v. 
220,  and  recognised  them :  the  other  spoor  baffles  him,  and  he  expresses  a 
naif  astonishment  'wonderful  here,  and  more  wonderful  there';  Hermes 
'  waddled,'  i'7rujTpo<t>dST)p  S'  ifioBi^ev  210,  partly  because  the  cows  straggled, 
partly  because  his  peculiar  foot-coverings  made  him  flounder.    Cf.  357. 

231.  QemoU  suggests  that  the  'delightful  smell '  came  from  Maia's  fire, 
as  that  in  e  from  Calypso's.  This,  however,  is  too  '  literary ' ;  the  ancients 
had  noses  for  natural  smells,  and  the  fr-agrance  of  the  Alp  is  intended  here. 
Martial,  iii.  65,  4,  gramina  quod  redolent  quae  modo  carpsit  ovis. 

239.  The  transposition  aveeCKe  for  aXAeivev  is  simple  and  probable; 
&v4€iXe\  as  Dr.  Postgate  pointed  out  to  me,  is  more  correct  than  dveeiKet 
(Lohsee) ;  it  also  represents  more  exactly  the  letters  of  aXiecvep,  and  this  is  of 
importance  when  a  metathesis  is  in  question. 

242.     arfpfi^*  elvrreov  re  ^^^Xvv  irrro  ficLoxaXri  ^^X^' 

Martin's  iyp^^a-aeop  for  (iypr)<;  €lv  is  probable ;  P  660  for  iyptjaaovre^ 
1«9»  Mg,  Vat.18  ^^^^  <*7">  A  551  there  seems  no  variant,  i;  53  arfpriaaovra'V. 
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'Et€09  also  is  a  word  that  has  a  tendency  to  dissolve,  cf.  the  variants  T  255, 
Read  therefore  with  Martin  and  Hermann 

iypijaa-ODv  ireov  Be  j^ikvv  /c,tX. 
which  is  a  little  simpler  than  ireop  ye'  x^Xvv  S*.  Hipponax  89  epfirj,  fjui/cap 
/caff  virvov  olha<;  iypija-aecv  is  in  point  and  seems  to  have  escaped  the  com- 
mentators. In  the  line  before,  it  is  Barnes,  not  Hermann,  that  deserves  the 
credit  of  the  excellent  conjecture  <f)i],  half-confirmed  afterwards  by  y's  0i], 
Ludwich's  objection,  N,  J.,  1887,  p.  325,  n.  10,  that  in  a  hundred  similar  cases 
C&9,  not  <f>fj,  is  used  would  have  weight  if  the  MSS.  0i]  and  Sij  did  not  point 
strongly  to  the  rarer  word,  another  instance  of  which  may  now  be  drawn 
from  the  new  fragments  of  Callimachus'  Eecale  (see  Ellis,  Journal  of  Philology, 
xxiv.  p.  153) :  in  the  same  fragments  <f>'tj\r)Tij^  (spelled  <f>iXr]Ti]S!)  occurs. 

258,  V7rh  yaiij 

ippijaec^  6\iyoc<n  fier  dpSpdaiv  '^yefiovevayv. 

Hermes'  subjects  have  been  called  by  different  critics  \vypo2<nv,  akirpoi' 
aiv,  BoXioia-ip,  6Xool<riv,  <f>difJL€voi<np  (!)  '  yjrvSifolacv  vel  potius  '^vipolacv  (olim 
<f>i]\oiaiv  vel  \tpol(TLv) '  (!!).  I  quote  Ludwich's  note,  omitting  the  names  of 
the  authors  of  these  pearls  of  learning. 

Mr.  Tyrrell,  and  Boissonade  quoted  by  Franke,  defend  oXiyoiciv,  which 
has  much  point.  Hermes  will  go  to  Tartarus  and  be  king  among  men  of  his 
own  size,  ix,  other  bad  babies.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  ancient  ideas  of  the 
next  world  kept  a  place  for  children  among  the  *  matres  atque  viri,'  heroes 
and  girls. 

272.  jSoval  fjL€T*  afypavkoiai.  It  is  certainly  a  small  step  from  -al  /ler* 
to  -alv  iir\  yet  I  think  that  the  MS.  reading  gives  as  good  a  sense  as 
Schneidewin's  conjecture.  To  have  passed  through  the  door  with  oxen  is 
even  a  greater  feat  for  an  infant  than  to  have  gone  out  after  them,  and  it  is 
the  former  that  Apollo  accuses  Hermes  of  when  he  examines  Maia's  house- 
hold stores. 

279.  6<f>pv(rc  ptwrd^ea-Kev.  There  is  no  quotation  to  support  ^iwrd^ecv 
in  any  connection  with  the  eyes,  but  it  occurs  absolutely,  in  the  middle  or 
active  in  Hippocrates  of  tossing  in  bed,  of  patients  unable  to  sleep  (e,g,  ActU. 
ii.  18),  and  a  substantive  ptirraafjio^  exists  in  the  same  sense.  Therefore, 
since  the  MSS.  give  6<f>pv<rt,  it  seems  as  well  to  preserve  the  intransitive  use 
here  also.  Hermann  preferred  the  ace.  6<f>pv<; ;  the  alterations  of  the  excellent 
word  pnrrd^etTKev  do  not  need  enumerating. 

280.  SXiov  TOP  fivBov  d/cova)v.  On  dx;  which  M  x  give  instead  of  rhv 
and  p  gives  together  with  tov,  see  vol.  xv.  p.  304.  Tyrrell  defends  the  tradi- 
tion, but  &\iop  predicative  is  certainly  hard, '  for  naught.'  The  occurrence  of 
a>9  in  so  many  MSS.  suggests  that  it  may  after  all  not  be  a  gloss,  and  that 
emendation  should  take  account  of  it.  'A/covcop  is  sound,  the  attempts  upon 
it  are  unsuccessful :  StadtmtQler,  who  decidedly  has  not  la  main  hetf^euse, 
thought  of  vXaKT&v. 
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282.     &  iriiroVi  rjirepoirevrdy  So\oif>paZ€<;,  ^  ae  /ut\'  oX(o 
iroKKcLKi^  aimropovvra  S6/Jiov<;  ev  vcueraovra^ 
€vvvj(pv  ov;^  iva  fiovvov  iir  ovSel  (f>&Ta  /caffiaaai. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  a  better  parallel  than  Theocr.  i.  51  aKparLorov 
iirl  ^poia-L  /eaffi^ecv  (especially  as  in  modem  texts  the  conjecture  aKpartafiov 
or  aKparurfii)  is  generally  printed)  could  be  brought  to  eV  ovSei  Kodia-a-ai. 
To  'seat  a  man  upon  the  floor '  is  an  odd  expression  for  to  rob;  besides  that 
creas  the  words  run  may  be  either  subject  or  object  to  the  verb.  A  somewhat 
similar  odd  phrase  is  eV  d/civiJToi<n  Kadl^eiv  Hes.  0pp.  750.  The 
Paroemiographi  do  not  help. 

315.  6  fJLkv  vfj/Jr€pT€a  <f>a>in]v 

oif/c  dhUax;  eirl  /3ovalp  ikd^vro  kvSi/ulov  'Fipfirjv. 

The  alterations  of  <f>oi>vrjv  into  ^q>i^,  (fxovelv,  <f>a)p&v  are  unacceptable ; 
they  belong  to  the  class  of  petty,  unmotived,  and  therefore  unconvincing 
changes.  If  ifxov&v  or  ifxovelv  had  originally  stood,  there  is  no  probability  of 
it  being  altered  by  any  reader  into  -riv.  After  Hermann's  brilliant  correction 
of  ^(01^9  into  tfxoprjf;  136,  based  upon  the  variation  ifxDvijv,  tfxopi^v  385,  the 
same  emendation  is  obvious  here  (and  Windisch  already  had  attempted 
<f>&pa).  The  sense  will  then  be  '  he  was  attempting  to  convict  Hermes  of 
clear  theft  in  the  matter  of  oxen,'  a  good  Attic  construction  {iXetv  riva  ri)  . 
which  Matthiae  seems  to  have  contemplated  here.  If  it  be  thought  too 
forensic  my  only  other  suggestion  is  to  return  to  ifxamjp  with  a  lacuna  con- 
taining Ulii  or  an  equivalent  word.  Ov/c  dSUco^,  if  prosy  is  sound,  '  not 
without  justice,'  as  opposed  to  Hermes'  *  arts  and  crafty  words.' 

325.  €Vfiv\lfj  (evfiCkiri  M)  8'  Ij^'  "OXv/attoj/  arfdvvt^ov.  The  older  con- 
jectures endeavoured  to  produce  a  word  somewhat  resembling  evfivXlrj ;  so 
Heyne's  aifivXit)  accepted  by  Ilgen  but  rejected  by  Matthiae,  Hermann's 
evfuXifj  or  ififie\l%  Franke's  eveXirj,  The  later  attempts  desert  the  letters  of 
the  MSS.  and  may  well  be  left  unquoted.  I  will  have  the  courage  to  inter- 
pret. Hes.  0pp.  529  of  animals  in  a  storm,  /cat  rore  Bif  /cepaol  /cat  jnj/cepoi, 
vXtf/cotrai  \  \vypbv  fivXiocovre^  av^Bpia  l3r](ra"i]€VTa  \  <f>€vyov(nv.  Mv}u6oi>vT€<: 
was  a  rare  word  and  variously  interpreted,  and  Crates  indeed  read  fiaXKioaovrc^:. 
However,  the  second  of  the  explanations  of  Proclus  seems  correct,  rh  x^^V 
tcivovvre^  viro  t^9  yjrvxpoTrjTo^,  chattering  from  cold ;  c£  fiocfivWo)  and  fivXXm 
which  Prellwitz  connects  with  the  simple  form  fivco.  When  we  consider  the 
close  connection  between  the  vocabulary  of  the  four  greater  Hymns  and 
Hesiod  (brought  out  by  Fietkau,  De  carminum  Hesiodeorum  atqite  hyrmwrum 
quaiuor  magnortmi  vocabulis  non  homerids,  Reg.,  1866),  perhaps  evfJLvXlrj  may 
express  the  action  exactly  opposite  to  \vypm  fivXiovv/SL  pleasant  buzz  or  hum.' 
The  sense  (much  the  same  as  D'Orville's  armfivKit),  Journ.  Phil.  xxv.  p.  255) 
would  suit  the  easy  style  of  this  Hymn,  'a  pleasant  hum  possessed  Olympus'; 
the  gods  were  exchanging  morning  salutations,  /^tA  ;^i;<ro^poi/oi/  ^w.  Right 
or  wrong,  I  think  this  attempt  at  interpretation  better  than  inventing  another 
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word  of  the  measure  _  w  s^  -  and  with  much  timidity  I  submit  it  to  the 
etymologists. 

326.  "A^d^Tot  is  difficult  as  a  predicate,  but  finds  a  parallel  in  aSfirire^ 
S*  iKavov  V.  103.  Oroddeck's  d0p6oc  certainly  is  quite  inadmissible ;  the  later 
conjectures  AOerov,  a-^  6€ol,  and  Tyrrell's  a<f>0ovoi  do  not,  I  am  afraid,  help 
matters.  Probably,  as  Qemoll  suggests,  addvarov  is  used  as  a  complete 
substantive,  qualified  by  &j>di,Toi, :  '  the  Immortals  gathered,  deathless.' 

844.     T^aiv  fiev  ydp  /3ovalv  i^  da'(l>oS€\op  \€ifi&va 
avrla  jSijfiar  e^oviTa  kovi^  dpi<f)aiv€  fiiKacpa. 

I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  dative  jSovalv :  '  in  the  case  of  the  oxen  the 
sand,  which  held  them,  showed  the  foot-prints  facing  the  meadow.'  'Ajrr/09 
with  €9  is  unexampled ;  p  333  rov  /cariOri/ce  (f>epiov  irpos  TqKefidyoLo  rpdire^av  \ 
dvrlov  is  obviously  different.  One  may,  I  suppose,  translate  'facing 
towards.'  "IS^'yova'a  must  mean  'took  and  kept.'  The  sentence  is  as  the 
commentators  say,  awkward ;  but  the  antithesis  to  avro^  S*  oiro^  was  the 
cause  of  its  contortion. 

346.     auT09  B*  o5to9  oS*  ixros  dfitj^avo^. 

"OS*  ^^9  is  completely  dark.  Barnes  thought  i/cro^  might  mean 
'  supra  modum '  and  Ruhnken  gave  effect  to  this  interpretation  by  writing 
If o;^'.  The  modem  conjectures  omfSoii,  SkeOpo^,  ohalo^,  etc.  are  evident  stop- 
gaps. Formally  Hermann's  aliero^;  is  still  the  best,  as  it  makes  a  good  parallel 
to  afiriyavo^^  but  the  sense  is  poor.  'O  Se/rro9  and  oS*  eicro^  do  not  promise. 
Gan  6  iiero^  mean  the  '  outsider,'  stranger,  one  who  is  not  yet  admitted  into 
Olympus,  according  to  a  sense  given  by  the  Lexx.  not  earlier  than  Plato  ? 
AvT09  S*  o5to9  is  certainly  sound ;  Apollo's  rage  rises  in  stages :  '  the  cows 
have  their  footsteps  the  wrong  way  about,  but  this,  this  very  iicro^  here .' 

349.  (09  €t  Tt9  dpai^ci  Spval  jSaivoL  Apv<rl  is  simple  instrumental 
dative,  like  Troaalv  and  X€palv  in  346  and  347, '  as  if  one  walked  with  trees, 
instead  of  feet.  Solon  xi.  5  okmireKO^  I'xyeav  ^alveiy  M  207  irirero  infoty^ 
dvifJLoi^.    The  conjectures  aifv  (GkmoU)  iv  (Herwerden)  are  needless. 

357.  ScaTrvpiraTuLfirfaev  and  361  &/j^pya^e  are  two  of  Ilgen's  best 
contributions,  the  former  a  joining  together  of  Bi,d  irvp  waXafirjo-ep  given  by 
M  (as  I  should  have  noticed  in  Part  II.),  the  latter  for  the  vox  nihili  &fjkdp' 
ra^e.  Ludwich,  indeed,  alone  of  editors  keeps  the  latter,  but  his  x^P^V 
explain  who  can. 

409  sq.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  has 
perished  in  this  context;  verbal  alteration  does  not  suffice  to  restore  (1)  the 
construction  and  (2)  the  sense.  Under  the  former  head  the  fem.  plur.  ra^ 
410  cannot  ^ssibly  follow  heafih  arfvov,  even  Karh  avveaiv :  iytepvy^at  416 
wants  an  object,  and  no  word  can  be  supplied  out  of  the  preceding  lines.  (2) 
The  motive  of  '  twisting  the  chains '  409  is  entirely  unexplained,  and  also 
*  chains '  are  not  made  of  agnus  castus.     Something  intervened  between  409 
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and  410 ;  the  chains  were  perhaps  changed  into  shoots  of  willow.  Again  in 
415  Hermes ' flashes  fire/ but  in  the  same  sentence  416  he  is  'soothing' 
Apollo.  In  short  the  scene  is  not  stated ;  we  have  six  lines  left  from  a  much 
longer  passage.  We  may  think  we  see  what  the  action  may  have  been,  but 
no  literature  could  have  left  it  originally  in  such  obscurity.  I  therefore  leave 
the  language  as  it  stands  (and  every  word  seems  sound),  and  suppose  with 
Baum.  two  lacunae  of  unknown  size  after  409  and  415. 

I  conjecture,  from  the  surviving  fragments,  the  course  of  events  to  have 
been  this.  Apollo,  irritated  at  seeing  the  skins,  and  inferring  that  two  cows 
were  lost  from  his  herd,  began  to  'twist  strong  chains'  in  his  hands  (for 
Hermes,  naturally,  not  for  the  unoffending  cows).  They  by  magic,  ipfi€Oi> 
ffov\§<ri  K\€y^i(f>povo^,  fell  off  Hermes,  or  fell  to  the  ground  before  they  could 
be  put  on  him,  and  turned  into  shoots  of  willow,  took  root  in  the  groimd,  and 
in  a  moment  {aly^a)  grew  up  and  made  a  bower  or  pergola  over  jdl  the  cows, 
at  which  Apollo,  with  reason,  davfiaaev  aOptjaa^.  Hermes'  next  action,  to 
'look  askance  at  the  ground,  his  eyes  glancing  fire '  is  certainly  inexplicable : 
his  desire  '  to  hide '  can  only  refer  either  to  the  skins  or  to  the  fat  and  flesh 
which  was  stored  inside  the  cave.  Lastly,  one  or  the  other  gap  must  have 
contained  a  mention  of  the  lyre,  which  is  referred  to  without  definite  intro- 
duction in  417.  Hvp  in  415  is  rightly  restored  by  Lohsee  and  Ludwich  for 
Martin's  itvkv  :  cf.  Hes.  Theog.,  827  (quoted  by  Clarke)  and  Quintus,  viii.  28. 
'Peid  re  /cal  irdtrgai^v  412  is  well  defended  by  QemoU  with  Hes.  Theog,,  87. 

426.     yrjpver  afiffoXdSrjv,  iparrf  Bi  ol  icTreTO  <f>a>ih}, 
/cpalpdDP  aOavdrov^  re  Oeoif^  Koi  yaiav  epefivijv. 

Hesych.  /cpaiveip*  rcfiav  may  perhaps  establish  the  meaning  *  celebrate,' 

*  tell '  which  is  definitely  maintained  by  Maurophrydes  (Kuhn's  ZeUschr,,  vii. 
346  sq.y  quoted  in  the  Lex.  Horn)  here,  531  and  559.  Let  etymologists  pro- 
nounce. The  conjectures  {e,g,  Kkelfov)  are  unconvincing  and  StadtmtOler's 
ovpavov  (adopted  by  Ludwich)  one  of  the  worst  that  has  disfigured  a  text. 
^Eparrj — (fxovi]  is  generally  recognised  to  be  parenthetical ;  parentheses  are 
frequent,  e.g. : 

A  429.  oi  S*  aXKoi  dfcifv  laav,  ovhi  ice  <f>aitf^ 

Toccov  \aov  meadat  i')(pvr  iv  anjOeaiv  avSijv^ 
<riyf  BeiBtore^  arjfidvTopa^. 

Herm.  175. 

436.  yirij(avi&Ta  is  analogous  to  airapyavi&Ta  310,  x^P^^^'''<^  Herm. 
xviii  12,  eipa^iSyra  Dion.  i.  2,  17,  20  Hdv  a-icoTr^rjTa,  ArUh.  Pal.,  vi.  34,  5, 
109,  7,  \o<l>i,rJTa  79,  1,  vXei&ra  106,  1.     I  see  no  objection  to  iroveufieve 

*  labourer,  industrious.'  Apollo  as  throughout  is  ironical,  and  congratulates 
Hermes  on  the  variety  of  his  accomplishments :  'butcher,  trickster,  workman, 
minstreL' 

Aatro9  eralprf  (Ludwich)  is  ingenious,  but  the  Qod  may  be  said  to  be  present 
where  his  invention  is  used  or  at  what  he  inspires  ;  irovevfieve  Bairo^  eraipy 
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in  combination  is  intolerably  prosaic.     Cf.  Hipponax  i.  S/Smae  Ma/179  walBa 
KvWijin/^  iraKfivv  \  'ISipfirj  /cvvdyj(ay  Mtjovio-tI  KavBavXa  \  ^(ap&v  kralpe, 

437.  irevrrfKovra  fio&v  avrd^ta  ravra  fiifirjXa^,  I  can  do  nothing  with 
fiifirjka^ ;  there  is  no  ex.  of  fieKo/MOL  c.  ace.  nor  in  fact  of  the  2  pert  except  in 
the  third  person.  McfirjXm  (Ludwich)  does  not  ease  the  construction,  fiifirfXe 
(Eberhard)  lacks  sense,  and  this  verb  is  really  not  wanted  at  all ;  fiefieXerri/ca^; 
or  fUftoXira^  is  the  sense;  Lohsee's  fiiKt)  ad  is  too  desperately  ingenious. 
GemoU  has  added  to  the  enormity  of  Stadtmiiller  s  dveifyriva^  by  putting  it 
in  his  text.     Are  there,  or  are  there  not,  principles  of  emendation  ? 

447.     t/?  riyyqy  tI<:  fiova-a  dfirj^avicav  fieXeSwvtov  ; 

The  *  muse  of  hopeless  cares '  passed  muster  till  Schneidewin,  who  made 
the  prosy  and  inaccurate  alteration  dfirfxave  a&v  fi€\eS(i>vcov,  Hermes'  cares 
were  material,  and  confined  to  admission  among  the  Olympians.  For  the 
construction  I  may  quote  Franke  who  shows  often  excellent  judgment :  '  est 
genitivus  ut  dicitur  objecti :  cantus  contra  soUicitudines  et  euros,  ' Afiri')(avio>v 
is  not  from  the  imheard  of  dp/q'^avrj^,  but  is  gen.  fem.  from  dii'/j'/avo^  \  I 
may  refer  to  a  list  of  compound  adjectives  of  three  terminations,  voL  xv.  p. 
261.  The  word  itself  is  greatly  in  point,  cf.  434  ipo^  dp.rj'xavo^,  Theocr.  xiv. 
52  dfiri')(aviovTo^  ip(OTo^\  ^lekei&va^  occurs  ApoU.  532.  Herwerden's  and 
GemoU's  conjectures,  which  would  destroy  the  general  predication  of  Hermes' 
art,  will  not  bear  repeating.  The  sentiment  is  that  of  Hes.  Theog.  55  (the 
Muses)  Xrjafjboo'vvrjv  re  xaxcSp  afiwavfid  re  fiepfirjpdo^v.,  and  the  well-known 
lines,  Cypria  fr.  10  olvov  roi  Mei/eXae  Oeol  iroirjaav  apiarov  \  dv7)Toi^  dvOpd- 
irotaiv  diroaKeidaai,  jieKehwva^. 

453.     dXX'  ot/TTQ)  rl  fiot,  &ie  fierii  if>pec\v  SXKo  fiiXtja-ev 
ota  vimv  Oakij}^  ivBi^ia  ^pya  iriKovrai, 

6€6>i/  (Herwerden,  Gemoll)  is  excessively  weak  for  vioav  \  the  comparison 
is  the  same  as  in  55  fjvre  fcovpoi  \  rj^riTal  da\iri<n  irapaifioKa  KeprofUovaiv. 
Nor  is  rota  (Ludwich)  necessary :  construe  oiirfo  fioi,  oKKo  rt  &B€  fjuiXtfaev 
itceivo^v  ota  daXirj^  vidbp,  ipSi^ia  ipya,  wiXoprai  (as  Matthiae). 

456,  7.     vvp  y  iwel  ovp  6\iyo<;  irep  icbp  KXvrk  fiijSea  olSa^ 
Ife  iriirop  koX  dvfiop  iiraipet  irpeajSvrepoiac. 

That  M  alone  preserves  these  two  lines  is  nothing  against  their  genuine- 
ness, as  indeed  has  been  recognised  since  Ruhnken's  time :  but  M's  character 
for  uncorrected  corruption  would  admit  mistakes  in  tradition  and  allow  of 
bolder  remedies.     That  some  corruption  has  happened  is  obvious. 

To  take  the  words  in  order.  Ife  is  usually  accepted,  though  as  Gemoll 
notices,  there  is  no  motive  for  Apollo  ordering  Hermes  to  sit  down  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  does  not  do  so.  The  first  word  of  a  verse  is  peculiarly 
exposed  to  corruption,  and  for  instances  of  loss  or  addition  of  initial,  cf.  Z  185 
Svfupcu,  ififiepai  *L,'  203  "laapBpop,  HelaapBpop  Strabo,  Hes.  Theog,  970, 
'laa-ifp,  'A<r/»  and  'Aaaio),  Theognis,  477  Bei^o),  ^f©  and  r}/ca>,  Hippocr.  Vet. 
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MeA  22  nrlri,  eitf,  trj.  Schneidewin  tried  el/ee,  but  this  evades  the  problem ; 
three  years  ago  in  the  Academy,  Sept.,  1894, 1  proposed  Si^€  iriirov  koX  OvfAhp 
iyelpai  ^irp^afivripoiavv,  i.e.  *  think  twice  before';  iyetpai  is  a  fair  uncial 
permutation  for  iwcUvei,  but  the  construction  of  S/f©  is  always  with  ^,  and 
teal  also  is  difficult  The  accepted  method  is  Buhnken's  fivOov  for  0vfi6p, 
but  (1)  metatheses  should  be  avoided  except  under  the  clearest  proof;  the 
only  place  in  the  Hymns  where  a  metathesis  seems  necessary  is  v.  256 > 
Ilgen's  XajSdv  for  /SaXdp.  (2)  /jlvBov  iwcupeiv,  approve  or  agree  to  a  speech, 
is  an  odd  phrase  for  general  humility ;  and  again,  how  does  sitting  come  in  ? 
(3)  the  dative  in  such  a  construction  is  unintelligible.  Other  attempts,  to  be 
seen  in  Ludwich's  note,  hardly  need  mention.  After  much  reflection  I 
incline  to  think  the  sentence  springs  out  of  Hermes'  musical  accomplishments; 
'  since  at  your  young  age  you  are  so  clever,  use  your  gifts  for  the  general 

good ' ;   Ife  will  then  be  of  the  bard,  at  the  table  in  Olympia.     '  Sit,  and 

the  spirit  in  your  elders.'  The  missing  word  must  be  an  equivalent  of 
*  comfort,'  and  what  but  laipeip  ?  And  this  I  now  see  was  Schneidewin's  view. 
He  read  fati/e,  but  the  synizesis  iirlatpe  does  not  seem  impossible  (Monro,  Horn. 
Grammar,  §  378  and  for  the  elision  of  -t  c£  irep'  U^pvo^  Herm,  152,  irepe/SaXopro 
Aesch.  Ag,  1144,  wepea/cijpcoa'ep  Eum^n,  637  and  schoL),  and  the  rarity  of  the 
word  together  with  the  metrical  license  will  have  given  iiraipei. 

460.  roSe  xpapdlop  d/covriop.  That  some  adjective  from  Kpdpop  or 
Kpapeut  is  intended  I  do  not  doubt ;  the  usual  form  is  Kpapeipop,  which  Ilgen 
restored.  Cf.  Sopv/cpdvov  Xoyxn^  tV;^u9  Aesch.  Persae,  151.  For  omission  or 
insertion  of  p  cf.  the  forms  of  iKariopiSr]  ApolL  210;  for  the  quantity 
Kpavelpop  one  may  perhaps  compare  Bafiipal  v.  44. 

460.  ^  fikp  iy(o  ae 

KvZpop  ip  ddapdroKTi,  Koi  S\/3cop  fjy€ftov€V(r<o 
hdxrto  t'  a^Xah  S&pa  xal  €?  riko^  ov/c  dirarrjo'eo. 

For  'qy€^P€V(r<o  which  is  enigmatical  Mr.  Tyrrell  suggests  fiyeixop*  efo-w, 
Mr.  Agar  ^efiop'  Saaco.  This  close  coincidence  cannot  but  have  weight.  No 
advantage  results  from  transposing  ^y€jM)P€va'<D  and  oif/c  dirarriaa),  as  Ludwich 
after  Waardenburg  prints. 

471.     icaX  TLiihs  ci  ye  if>aai,  Baijfiepat  ix  Aio^  ofufnis 
fiaprela^  d*  i/cdepye  At09  irapct  dia^ara  itdvra. 

This  is  the  punctuation  and  reading  of  the  MSS.,  which  at  Gemoll's 
suggestion  (in  his  note,  for  in  his  text  he  goes  with  the  majority)  I  have 
restored.  Usually,  following  Matthiae  a  colon  is  put  after  rifid^:,  ye  is  changed 
into  Si,  and  ff  after  fiavrela^  is  suppressed.  The  documentary  reading, 
however,  gives  tl^jmI  and  fidprecat  as  two  gifts  of  Zeus  to  Apollo,  and  this 
corresponds  to  the  division  531  sq.    The  accent  on  waph  is  best  retracted. 

473.     T&p  [y,  teal  Map]  pvp  avro^  Sytoye  waXB'  d^peiov  SeSdrixa, 

A  line  unmetrical  and  most  mysterious.  The  older  critics  omitted  ye  to 
help  the  metre  and  took  d<f>veiop  often  of  money ;  others  tried  to  turn  it  into 
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something  resembling  al<f>vlZio^.  Hermann's  7ravofi<f>atov  (too  good),  for  a 
long  time  won  acceptance.  I  think  most  scholars  will  now  admit  that  r&p — 
d<l>v€i6v,  'rich  in  which'  is  sound ;  but  how  to  deal  with  waZS*  ?  I  still  admire 
the  amazing  ingenuity  of  Tyrrell's  TreS*  d<f>vei&v,  but  after  much  consideration, 
I  think  the  simplest  expedient  is  to  write  iyd  ce  iral  a<f>v€L6v,  The  S  was 
inserted  to  avoid  the  apparent  hiatus.  This  is  a  phenomenon  of  wide 
occurrence  and  that  shews  itself  under  very  different  forms :  one  or  two  cases 
are  collected  vol.  xv.  p.  275,  here  I  may  add  E  4  Sale  ol,  Sale  S*  ol  T  194  S&pa 
€fir}^,  B&pa  S'efirj^,  IlaU  might  be  thought  precocious  in  Hermes'  mouth,  but 
he  calls  Apollo  tcovpe  490,  and  he  may  have  thought  like  Aristophanes  waiSa 
7^/)  K&v  i}  yiptop  I  KaXelv  BUatov  0(TTL<;  &v  TrKrjy^*;  \dffrj  (  Wasps,  1297). 

479.  GemoU's  iTrto-Tcifievo^  for  iinaTafiivto^;  is  very  neat,  and  gives  a 
good  sense.  ^Eirio-rafiivrfp  (Barnes)  is  very  bad,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
adopted  so  generally.  The  accusative  would  never  have  corrupted  into  the 
adverb.  I  agree  with  GemoU  that  the  passage  478-480  is  sound  :  Ludwich's 
transposition  of  eifioKiret  and  €t;^Xo9  does  not  assist. 

485.  pela  avvrfdeirjacp  dOvpo/iiinj  fiaXa/cya-iv,  An  affected  way  of 
describing  a  musical  instrument,  but  the  sense  is  plain :  *  easily  played  by 
gentle  practice,'  the  harp  will  respond  to  the  executant  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  'learn  its  ways,'  to  'painful  labour'  ipyaa-irj  ivqiraOo^;  it  refuses  itself. 
Franke  is  right  with  his  interpretation  consuetvdines  molles  pro  consuetvdine 
molliter  tangendi  fides.     'Advpofjuivrj  is  nothing  but  passive. 

497.  'Ep/ig  S*  iyyvdXi^ev  l%ft)j/  pAari/^a  (fxieiv^p.  *EjfG)v  naturally 
offends,  but  Matthiae's  generally  accepted  I'xecp  belongs  to  the  category  of 
unmotived  corruptions,  like  ifxop&p  for  (fxoprip  v.  315.  If  1^^*^  ^^  been 
original,  who  consciously  or  unconsciously  would  have  changed  it  to  ^(oi/  ? 
Martin's  Ikw  is  better,  but  I  venture  to  write  eXoii/,  permutation  between 
which  and  l^cai/  is  graphical,  and  frequent  in  Homeric  MSS.  E.g.  E  136  H 
197  {kK(i>p)  A  488  ^  219  ft  735  a  95  *  387. 

509.  I  can  make  nothing  of  arjiiar  lirel.  The  sense  is  so  complete 
without  it  that  no  clue  is  given  to  its  possible  meaning.  If  it  were  joined 
with  C09  Sti  fcal  pvp  a  verb  would  be  wanted,  but  q)9  iri  zeal  pvp  (v.  125  <&9 
€Ti  pvp)  *aa  still  now'  requires  ^tXet  and  seems  a  simple  expression  like 
Sr}pop  Sij  fierd  ravra  koX  aKpirop  v.  126.  liarjfjbar  belongs  to  509  and  means 
'  as  a  token '  it  must  at  least  be  dative,  and  its  position  makes  such  a  sense 
very  doubtful. 

526  sq.  The  transition  to  direct  oration  is  quite  intolerable,  ix  requires  a 
verb,  rikeiop  is  senseless  with  cvfi/SoXop,  lastly  the  pronoun  ce  is  reqiiired. 
So  many  conditions  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  a  lacuna,  which  might  have  con- 
tained such  a  line  as  alerop  ^k€  wari^p'  6  8*  iir^jj^cep  ^  <re  fidK*  olop.  Zeus 
to  approve  of  the  compact  let  fly  the  rekeLoraro^  wererfp&p,  at  sight  of  which 
Apollo  made  oath. 
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558.  Schneidewin's  correction  &\\ot€  aWrj  for  aXXor'  iir  oXXi;  is 
justified  by  Hes.  Opp.,  713,  where  for  SXKore  &XKov  various  MSS.  give 
S^CKore  r  SXKov,  aXXor  h  SXKov,  Desire  to  avoid  hiatus  produced 
alike  iir\  r'  and  h.  Some  other  examples  are  given  in  Rzach's  note 
ad  loc. 

568.  The  construction  here  is  absolutely  broken;  one  or  two  lines  are 
wanted  to  pave  the  way  to  the  orat.  obliqua  and  provide  a  principal  verb  for 
dvaao'etv.  They  may,  as  QemoU  says,  have  contained  a  reference  to  Zeus  and 
have  run  thus : 

A9  i4^r  •  ovpav60€v  Bi  warrfp  Zei^^  avrb^  eireo-aiv 
9rjK€  riKjo^  •  iracvv  S*  o  fikv  oiwvoitri  /cikeva-t, 

T.  W.  Allen. 
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Most  of  the  following  inscriptions  were  copied  on  a  tour  through  the 
country  of  the  Rhyndacus  and  Macestus  in  the  autumn  of  1894.  A  few  were 
added  on  a  hasty  visit  to  Balukiser  and  Balia  in  September  1896.  I  have  ar- 
ranged them  geographically  in  a  zigzag  line,  from  Brusa  westwards  to  Cyzicus, 
then  south-eastwards  to  Tavshanli  and  the  plain  of  Simav,  and  then  westwards 
again  by  Balat,  Kebsud,  Balukiser,  and  Balia  to  the  Aesepus.  For  the 
precise  position  of  the  several  places,  and  for  topographical  details,  I  may 
refer  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Anthony  and  myself  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  February  and  March  1897.  Prof.  W.  C. 
F.  Anderson,  who  accompanied  me  on  both  journeys,  has  kindly  allowed  me 
to  compare  his  readings  of  the  inscriptions  with  mine,  and  in  one  instance  I 
have  adopted  his  copy  in  preference  to  my  own.  I  have  not  repeated  any 
inscriptions  which  I  have  found  to  be  already  publisbed,  unless  I  believed 
that  I  could  make  material  additions  or  corrections.  Many  of  the  following 
inscriptions  will  appear  to  be  of  little  or  no  importance,  but  in  Asia  Minor 
much  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  ethnology,  religion,  and  civilization  of  a 
district  by  mere  nomenclature  and  spelling.  The  work  of  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay 
has  shown  how  much  may  be  learnt  from  the  epitaphs  and  dedications  of 
semi-barbarous  peasants.  Several  of  these  inscriptions,  however,  are  of  some 
interest,  for  example  No.  27  for  political  history,  Nos.  13  and  67  for  historical 
geography,  and  Nos.  48  and  64  for  the  religion  of  the  country. 

1.  Tachtali,  a  village  about  three  hours  west  of  Brusa:  in  the  Church  of 
Hagios  Theodores.  Ornate  marble  stele  with  gable  and  spirally  fluted  columns, 
2  feet  high,  1  foot  10  inches  broad.     Letters  about  1  inch. 

ArAGHTYXH 

Speirnjpa  fiova&v  koX  \6y(ov  KoafirJTopa 
KopvovTov  ovTCo  ^ipfio9  aimjfieiy^aro. 


ePEnTHPA 

MOYCLJN   • 

KAIAOruJN 

KOCMHTOPA 

KOPNOYTON 
OYTUJ 

<r)iPMOi: 

ANTHMEltATO 


The  metrical  form  of  the  inscription  is 
meant  as  a  compliment  to  Comutus,  from 
whom  Firmus  learnt  the  art  of  writing 
verses. 
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2.     Tachtali:  under  a  stair  outside  the  Church  of  Hagios  Theodoros. 
Block  of  coarse  marble  broken  at  both  ends.     Letters  about  2 J  inches. 


YXANCGinA 
AIACONHAIA 


3.    Tachtali :  in  the  floor  of  the  bath.     Marble  slab,  about  2 J  feet  long, 
broken  below.     Letters  about  2  inches. 


+  niCTOC  eEPA 
TTLUN^ENeAAE 
KATAKf^lLdANNHC 


w<»v  ©(€o)[S]  iv6aZe 
/card/c[iTai\  *Ia)dpvi]<: 


4.  Akcheler,  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  ApoUonia:  in  a 
lane  to  the  west  of  the  village.  Rough  boulder.  Letters  about  2J  inches, 
rudely  inscribed. 

OCOP 

AlAct)€PON 

TeCTONK 

OTA 

Apparently  a  boundary  stone.  The  character  of  the  writing  resembles 
that  of  another  boundary  stone,  built  into  the  wall  of  the  mosque.  See  Le 
Bas  No.  1096. 


5.    Apollonia  (ad   Rhyndacum):    outside  the  wall,  not  far  from  the 
bridge.    Fragment  of  marble  column.     Letters  about  2  inches. 


KAIAIOZ 

lEKOYNAE 

OPHTAP 


^e/covvBo^ 
6  prfTtap, 


6.    Apollonia :  in  a  wall  just  inside  the  gate, 
right.     Letters  li  inch. 


Marble  block,  broken  to 


H.S.- 


MAl  imiAAMi 
E04>0NMArN 
4>IAOEO*OY0^ 
TEPAMHNIC 

-VOL.   XVII. 


Ma[7]i/*XXa[i/  ^CKo- 
-aoifyov  ^drfv[pv 

"Tipa,  Mr]vio[v  <l>c\o- 
-<ro^]oi;  yv[vaitca^ 
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7.    ApoUonia:     (a)    in  a  wall  near  the  gate. 
Letters  about  3  inches,  rudely  inscribed. 

nPu;TOC 


Large  rough   block. 


(b)     Forming  a  step  to  a  shop  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
block,  similarly  inscribed. 

T€X€IAI 


Similar 


8.     Apollonia:  in  a  stair  leading  down  to  the  shore, 
pillar,  broken  below.     Letters  about  J  inch. 


Round  marble 


AfAeHiTYXHI 
TAICANOAICTHC 

e€OY 
€IMIAN0C0AKT//// 
ZHCACAn€AaK€N 

€YXAPICTHPI0N 
TAtOTAKAITONBCO 
MON€nil€P€IAC 
nPOC///////////THC 


ral^  avoal^  t^9 

Oeov 
*E\p\fiiavo<;  6  'Akt[iov 
5     ^ijaa^  awiS(0/c€v 
eifyapiiTTripiov 
rh  &Ta  Kol  TOP  fion- 
'fjiov  eirl  iepela^ 
[t^9  ielvosi] 


avoah  apparently  for  avtoyah  the  7  being  softened  to  y,  as  often  in  modem 
Greek. 

9.  Apollonia:  in  a  house.  Marble  stele,  broken  above  and  at  both  sides. 
Beneath  the  inscription  is  a  panel  (7  J  X  7  inches)  containing  a  relief  of  a  lady, 
seated  to  right,  holding  a  child  in  her  lap,  while  a  maid  fewing  her  presents  a 
basket.     Letters  |  inch. 

A        AnO/% 

ANAPOY  ASKAH 
XAIPE 

10.  Apollonia :  in  a  house.  Rough  marble  fragment,  broken  above  and  at 
both  sides.  Above  the  inscription  are  carved  the  talons  of  an  eagle  in  high 
relief. 

HNnACTHCOE  t^?  e€[ €v- 

XHN  -jciv. 

11.  Apollonia.  Copy  communicated  by  a  dealer  in  Brusa.  Stone 
described  as  a  square  base,  with  mouldings  above  and  below,  broken  to  left. 

AfAOHl  TYXHI  'AriaOrii  rvxnf'^ 

AYTOKPATOPI  Avro/cpdropi. 

SAPIAAPIANOI  KaQaapi  'ASpMv[S>]i 

MTTini SaTHP  '0\v']fLirim  aco-nipii 
KAIKTISTH  fcal  /cTiaT7)[i, 
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The  titles  corrifp  /cat  lerlarri^  were  often  given  to  Hadrian  by  grateful 
communities.  Compare  e,g,  Perrot,  La  Galatie,  No.  59,  and  Le  Bas,  No. 
1721a. 

The  great  inscription  built  into  the  walls  of  ApoUonia  (Hamilton,  No. 
304,  Le  Bas,  No.  1068),  is  a  testimony  to  the  munificent  patronage  of 
Hadrian. 

12.  Ulubad  (Lopadium) :  in  the  cafS.  Fragment  of  marble  block, 
broken  on  all  sides.     Letters  about  1  inch. 

A  KAI I  EPHZ. AM ENUNKAIN. 

NTAxaNrrBArrnNBYTE 

AIIEPOMNHMONIIZANTAAl 
7EITATAKAirTPATMri» 


teal  Uplevlad/iepov  Kal  i/[6a>7ro^- 
-ijo-alvra  r&v  ^[eySaoT&p  ei  t€  [teal  KaX- 
-cS?  K\al  Upofivtifioi^rJilaavTa  h\\^  €u- 
-irp€\Tri<rrara  koX  aTparrf^\riaavTa 

Doubtless  from  Cyzicus,  like  other  stones  at  Ulubad.  See  Cichorius, 
Sitzungsb.  der  Berl  Akad.  1889,  p.  367. 

13.  Mikhalich :  built  into  the  comer  of  the  Ulujami  mosque,  rather 
high  up.  PubUshed  by  Cichorius,  Ath,  Mitth.  xiv.  p.  248.  My  copy  presents 
such  curious  differences  that  I  give  both  versions  side  by  side. 

Dr.  Cichorius,  My  copy. 

€niNOTONAY  (a)  €TANOTONAV 

NAUiOvAnOAlC  N^MI  OV  M  nOAfC 

^  ^  (6)  On  the  other  fiewe  of  the  same  stone. 


M    n 


5  € 


Dr.  Cichorius'  suggestion  that  MTTOAIC  stands  for  MCkriroiroXi,^  is 
extremely  probable,  but  if  my  reading  is  correct,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Cichorius'  own  reading  in  (J),  we  have  to  restore  M€(tX7;To)7roXA9,  cf. 
MctXany^,  Aristides,  Or.  xxv.  p.  499  (Dindorf). 

(^  can  scarcely  mean  anything  but  opo^. 

The  initials  below  I  would  interpret  as  Ilo{cfiain]v&v)  and  M€{iXaT&v). 

Stones  travel  far  over  the  plains  of  Mysia,  as  Dr.  Cichorius  knows.  He 
has  not  identified  Miletopolis  with  Mikhalich  simply  on  the  evidence  of  this 
inscription,  but  other  people  have  done  so.     The  identification  is  probable 

U2 
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enough  on  other  grounds  (although  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  Melde  near 
Kirmasti  is  an  altogether  improbable  site  for  the  Milatian  town),  but  the  fact 
that  a  boundary  stone,  which  once  delimited  the  very  wide  territories  of 
Poemanenum  and  Miletopolis,  is  found  built  into  a  mosque  at  Mikhalich, 
is  obviously  insuflScient  proof  of  it.  Poemanenum  seems  to  have  lain  far  to 
the  west.  Probably  Miletopolis  and  Poemanenum  enlarged  their  borders  at 
the  expense  of  the  decayed  Cyzicus.  Perhaps  the  first  two  lines  of  the 
inscription  may  be  read  as  iwl  votov  AwBlfiov  (i.e.  AivBvfiov)  MctXiyroTroXf?. 
But  until  the  readings  have  been  verified  interpretations  are  premature. 

14.  Mikhalich  :  built  into  the  wall  of  a  mosque,  high  up.  Fragment  of 
marble  block.  Letters  about  1  inch.  Published,  less  completely,  by 
Cichorius,  Ath,  Mitth.  xiv.  p.  248. 

STPATO  ....  arparo  .... 
INO<t>ANOYMHTPOAnPOYASKAI      Mri\voif>dvov  MfiTpoSd>pov  ^AiTK\['qin,aZov 

VIPE                 XAIPE  XlllHIII         i}alpe.             x^9^'            X[*^P«- 

PYKHNNEKYESSINKE  veicveiT<nv 

^TATPI  AnAEXETEIS  0v]yaTpl  ScoSeMerct 

nNHIENESTE<r)PHN  ^^ev  h  T€<l>pvv 

nNNEKYnNnPOYK  t]&v  veKv^v 

VPGENGSEYrENE  ir\apeho^  €vyevi[Tn^ 

O0PAMETAY0I  i<t>pa  fi€Tav0i[^ 
"OMENON 

The  verses  are  too  fragmentary  for  restoration. 

15.  Mikhalich :  in  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  Garibche 
mosque.     Fragment  of  stone  block,  broken  to  left.     Large  letters. 


.  .  .  .  [ ieiv  Si  Tt9 

To\fiija[7}  Srepov  Oelvai  Sd>- 

16.     Mikhalich:   in  the  same  place  as  the  preceding.     Similar  stone. 
Similar  letters. 


/ATEHETEPO 
XIAEEKAHMATI 
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€T€pOV    .... 

.  .  .  vwo)^o^  earaL  t[^  t^9  rvfi/Scopv- 

17.  Yenije  Keui,  between  Mikhalich  and  Pandemia:  in  the  pavement 
in  front  of  a  house.  Fragment  of  a  marble  sepulchral  relief  of  the  Funeral 
Feast  type.     Letters  (below  the  relief)  about  J  inch,  almost  effaced. 

MENEKPA   ilEPMO  Mev€/cpd[T€]t ' Epfio[Tifiov 

18.  Omar  Keui,  on  the  verge  of  the  plateau  above  Panderma :  in  the 
cemetery  above  the  village.     Milestone  of  coarse  marble,  much  weathered. 

D  D  N  N  OD  NN 

CONSTANT  LVALENTINANVS 
VICTORI  ETFLVALEN5 

VIC  TO  RES  SIMPEIAVCG 


MH 


ETFLCONS 
CONSTANTIOET 
CONSTANTI'N    6  ETNOBILL 

OB/N  C02TAN 


NiH 

VIII 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  third  inscription  on  the  same  stone,  but  only 
faint  traces  of  it  remain.  We  made  out  an  isolated  CAES,  but  nothing 
mote,  by  the  light  we  had. 

The  inscriptions  are  probably  to  be  restored  as  : — 

(1)    D(oniinis)  n(ostris)  (3)    D(ominis)  n(ostris) 

FL]  Constant[mo  F]l.  Valentin[i]anus 

victori  [ac  et  FL  Valens 

[triumfatori]  s[e]mpe[r]  Aug.  =  victores  s[e]mpe[r]  Augg. 
et  Fl.  Cons[tantino  et  M.  fj, 

FL]  Constantio  et 

Fl.]  Constanti  n[o]b[b.  ac  (2)  et  nobil.  [Caes.] 

fl]o[re]n[tiss.  Caes(aribu8)  Co[n]stan[tio 

Mi.  1], 
VIII. 

I  suppose  that  the  fourth  line  of  (1)  has  been  worked  into  (3)  with  the 
substitution  of  victores  for  triumfatoi'iy  and  take  (2)  to  be  a  later  addition  to 
(1)  with  reference  to  Constantius  Gallus. 
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The  capiU  viae  must  be  Cyzicus,  which  is  quite  ten  miles  from  Omar 
Keui,  so  the  stone  has  been  carried.  The  stone  probably  belongs  to  the  road 
from  Cyzicus  to  Pergamum  via  the  Macestus  valley  and  Hadrianutherae. 
Other  milestones  probably  to  be  referred  to  this  same  road  have  been  found 
at  Debleki,  some  miles  to  the  south  of  Omar  Keui,  and  at  Chamandra,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Macestus,  three  hours  above  Mikhalich,  C.I.L  iii.  7179-80 
and  463-5. 

19.  Aksakal,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Panderma  on  the  Susurlu  road  : 
in  the  fountain.  Marble  block,  1  foot  10  inches  x  2  feet  2  inches.  The 
inscription  is  over  a  much  damaged  relief,  in  which  there  is  a  serpent  coiled 
about  a  tree.  Letters  f  inch.  There  was  more  both  before  and  after  these 
lines,  but  illegible. 

KAISYIEnnAPOAEITAXAPOISOTITOYTO 

TOKOlNONEinAZEMOIXAlPEINENEKEN 

EYZEBIHJ- 

Kal  <TV  [7]e,  &  wapoSetra,  j(^dpoi^,  5t*  tovto  to  kolvov 
elira^  ifiol  'yalpeLV,  IveKCP  evae/Siff^. 

20.  Panderma:  outside  the  Church  of  the  Trinity.  Marble  relief,  bust 
of  a  lady,  with  inscription  below. 

YnOMNHMA  'Tirofivvfia. 

"nilMI  A  .  AYPHAI A  •  W  tejwnfiia  AvprfXia  '11- 

ZAIMH .  MAPKOC  •  OYAHI  '4>]€>Jfiv  Map/co?  Ova[\€pi' 

TP04)IM0CTHrAYKYTA  -09]  Tp64>i.fioi:  ry  y\vKVTd[Tff 

YNBIWIHCACHETHME  5  (r]vvl3iq>  ^'qacuro  htf  fiW 

I E I  AC             PIN  fiv]€ia<f  [X^]pi^^ 

21.  Panderma :  in  a  wall  outside  the  Church  of  the  Trinity.  Small 
marble  sepulchral  relief  of  the  funeral  feast  type,  broken  to  left. 

NEnNTPOct)IMHSnZ 

OYTOYrAYKnNOZrYNH 

XAIPE 

Tpoif>lp/rf  ^axr- 

'ifilov  Ovydrrfp     .  .     .    ?]ov  rod  rkv/c<0pos  ywtf 

Xalpe. 

I  give  Mr.  Anderson's  copy,  which  seems  to  be  more  complete  than 
my  own. 

22.  Panderma :  iA  a  wall  outside  the  Church  of  the  Trinity.  Small 
marble  sepulchral  relief,  broken  above,  with  two  panels :    (a)  upper  panel. 
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funeral  feast ;  (b)  lower  panel,  man  riding,  followed  by  a  boy  who  holds  the 
horse's  tail.    Letters  1  inch, 

-iiuiOKAinATEPinN 
XAIPE 

.     .     .     6  Betva  Atoi/t;](r/o[t;]  6  xal  Harepitop     .     .     . 

Xalpe. 

23.  Hammamli  Eeui,  above  Cyzicus :  io  the  steps  at  the  door  of  the 
mosque.    Marble  base.    Letters  1^  inch. 

EY(t)HMOY  Evil>7ifiov 

TOYMEIAIOY  rov  Me^Biov.  ^ 

24.  Edinjik  :  in  a  yard,     Bound  marble  cippus.     Letters  1^  to  1  inch. 

YPOMNHMA  'Twofivvf^' 

N*YN4>EPnT0I0KAINEIKANnP  J^vv<f>€pa>To^  6  Kai  Nettcdvcop 

ISEIKOnOAEI  "Hlf^lKHIAIAPEAI  Net/coTroXetViy?  V€iK7][a]a^''Ap€a)^ 

rCIKAIlE  flAEAHOKElMAlTPO  veUa^  te   &S€  aTroKelfiac,    Tpo[^ifir) 
IYNBIOrEKTaNIAiahM€lAIXAP      5  crvvfito^  U  r&v  ISmv  fivela^  X^Pb^- 

TIEAANAAIKHZHTONBAMON  tk  8*  &v  oS^/ciyVi?  top  /3a)/ioi/ 

An r  E I  E I  E  T rN  POAI N  X  P  ^^«*  ^*^  '^^^  -rroXvv  XPVlfiara. 
XAI  PETHAPOAEITAi  X^^'pere  irapoZelrai. 

25.  Edinjik:  an  inscription  published  CJ.O.  ii.  3678;  by  Hamilton, 
Researches,  vol.  ii.  No.  306;  and  best  by  Lolling,  Ath.  Miit.  ix.  p.  19.  The 
marble  block  on  which  it  is  written  has  been  bored  through,  and  now  forms 
the  mouthpiece  of  a  well. 

Lolling's  interpretation  runs : — 

7ro\]\a/tt9  [t€  T€i firjO eh  7rp]ol3\[fj0€vra)p 
7ro\\]&v  oKKat^  re  t€i{jui\i[^]  K[al 
fi]vaTapxifii^  woXkah. 

My  copy,  which  shows  rather  more  than  Lolling's,  confirms  his  interpre- 
tation in  all  but  two  points.  (1)1  doubt  whether  there  is  room  for  the  re  in 
the  first  line,  and  suspect  that  it  may  have  crept  in  from  the  second.  (2)  I 
read  the  end  of  the  first  line  as  Y  .  OBA,  which  is  inconsistent  with  LoUing's 
restoration.  Considerations  of  space  are  also  against  it.  Hamilton  read  the 
last  letter  as  A.  I  would  suggest  [reifiV^^U]  v[7r]6  fi[aa\i\€]a>v  k.t.X.  The 
inscription  belongs  to  Cyzicus,  and  the  /SacnXeU  at  Cyzicus  seem  to  be  sacred 
officials  of  the  fjLvcrrat,.    See  for  example  C.LG.  ii.  3663,  with  Boeckh's  notes. 
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26.  Chepne,  near  the  north-west  comer  of  lake  Manias  :  near  the  well. 
Small  marble  cone  with  a  disc-like  top,  standing  about  two  feet  out  of  the 
ground.     Letters  1 J  inch,  very  irregular. 

+  CU  POOECI  A 

YA.PE  UyNEI 

M  U/jTITAtIC 

GELUtOjOV 

APfATlC 
d)po[0]€a'la  is  plain,  and  the  second  word  may  be  'TSpitop,  but  I  can  make 
nothing  of  the  rest. 

27.  Eski  Manias :  in  the  south  wall  of  the  castle,  rather  high  up. 
Large  marble  block,  upside  down.  Published,  but  from  incomplete  copies, 
by  Dorigny,  Bev.  Arch,  xxxiv.  p.  106,  and  by  Mordtmann,  Ath.  Mitth.  xv. 
p.  156. 

OIENTHIASlAlAHMOlKA////AEorN// 

KAIOlKATANAPAKEKPIMENOIENTHinP//// 
PnMAIOYS(l>IAlAlKAITnNAAAnNOIEIPh// 
MENOIMETEXEINTnNSnTHPinN  KAI 

5      MOYKlEiriN  ETIMHSAN 

APOSTPATONAOPKAAinNOSANAPAArAOONrE 
NOMENONKAIAIENENKANTAniSTElKAIAPETH 
KAIA////AIOSYNHKAIEYSEBEIAlKAinEPIT05|cON 
SYN(t)EPONTOSTHNnAEISTl//NEISENHNErME 
10   NONSnOYAHNKAinOAAAKAIMErAAAnEPino// 
HSANTATOISKOINOISTOYSYNEAPIOYnPArMA 
ZINTnNnPOZAOHANKAIMNHMHNAinNIOI 
ANHKONTnNAPETH///////////////KAlEYNOIAS 
THSEZEAYTOY 

O*  iv  Tfji  'A<r/at  BrjfJLOt  Ka[l  t]A  i0v[rj 
Kal  ol  Kar  dvBpa  KeKptfiivoi  iv  rijt  7rp[b^ 
^Vtofialov^  <f>iXiat  xal  r&v  aXKtov  oi  elprj- 
'fUvoi  ^i€Tij(€iv  r&v  ^ODTrjplcav     xal 
5  MovKceimv  irlfMrfa-av 

^ll]p6aTparov  ^opxakicovo^  avBpa  aya[0]bv  ye- 
'VOfievov  Kal  Bievevxavra  irlarev  xal  dp€Tr}[i, 
Kal  S[iK]aioa'vvff[t}  xal  evcreffeiat  xal  irepl  rov  ko[l\v\pv 
irvv^povTO^  lifv  7r\€laT[rj]v  eiaevrjveyfU- 
10        'vov  awovSffv  xal  woWet.  Kal  fieyaXa  w€pi7ro[v' 
'ijaavra  toa9  Koivot^  rov  avvehplov  irpoAHUi- 
'(TW  T&v  W-/0O9  So^av  Kal  fivrjiJiffiv  al(ovio[v 
avtfKovToov  dperfjl^  ^P^tcev]  Kal  evvoia^ 
T^9  «[*9]  eauTov[^. 
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The  first  five  lines,  which  form  the  heading,  are  rather  shorter  than  the 
rest.  There  is  not  space  for  Dr.  Mordtmann's  addition  xai  ai  'woXet?  to  the 
first  line.  In  line  6  Dorigny  and  A.  D.  Mordtmann  were  no  doubt  right  in 
reading  the  first  letter  as  H.  In  line  8  I  am  inclined  to  trust  my  copy  for 
the  combination  of  Y  and  K,  for  which  there  is  a  reason  in  the  lack  of  space. 
Owing  to  the  position  of  the  stone  or  the  light  upon  it  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  detecting  the  letter  |^  a  feet  which  I  noticed  at  the  time  of  copying  and 
find  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  three  versions. 

The  MovKieia  are  the  festival  in  honour  of  the  famous  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola, 
governor  of  Asia  about  98  B.C.  Cp.  Cicero,  in  Verr.  Act  II.  II.  21  51, 
Mithridates  in  Asia Mucia  non  sustulit. 

It  is,  I  think,  probable  that  Herostratus  was  the  agent  sent  by  Brutus  to 
Macedonia  (Plutarch,  BnU.  24,  ek  MaxeSoviav  ewefjLy^ev  'Upoarparov  oUeiov- 
fievo^  T0U9  iwl  T&v  ixet  oTpaToiriBtop),  and  the  inscription  may  date  from  the 
spring  of  42  B.C.  when  Brutus  was  in  Asia  organizing  the  province  in  his 
interest  and  equipping  a  fleet  at  Cyzicus,  {ib.  28). 

I  have  elsewhere  given  reasons  for  rejecting  the  idea  that  Poemanenum 
was  at  Eski  Manias,  and  for  believing  that  the  inscribed  stones  there  have 
been  brought  from  Cyzicus. 

The  mention  in  an  inscription  which  is  evidently  of  pre- Augustan  date  of 
a  arvviSpLov  representing  the  communities  and  associations  in  Asia  is  of  some 
interest  as  bearing  on  the  origins  of  the  icoivov  t^9  'Acrla<;.  In  the  somewhat 
vague  and  loose  expressions  wepl  tov  koivov  crvv(f>epovTo^  Tr)v  irkeiarriv 
elaevrjveyfjLevov  aTrovBfjv  and  woWct  koX  fieyaXa  TrepiTrofqcravTa  roU  KOtvoU 
TOV  aweBpiov  irpdyfiaaw,  there  is  nothing  to  invalidate  the  view  so  lucidly 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Brandis  in  the  new  edition  of  Pauly's  Beal-encyclopadiey  pp. 
1556-7,  that,  before  Augustus,  meetings  of  representatives  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince were  merely  occasional,  to  transact  a  particular  piece  of  business  which 
happened  to  turn  up  and  seemed  to  require  common  action.  Yet  to  my 
mind  the  set  formulae  of  the  heading  (which  recur  in  other  inscriptions),  the 
TToXKa  Kal  fieyaXa  ascribed  to  Herostratus,  the  comprehensive  roU  koivoU 
TTpd^/iao'iv,  and  the  femiliar  reference  to  to  avviSpiov,  suggest  that  the 
sessions  of  the  assembly  were  no  longer  extraordinary,  but  habitual,  if  not 
regular,  and  its  business  was  already  enlarged  beyond  special  occasions  to 
current  afiairs  of  general  interest. 

On  other  points  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  comments  of  M.  Dorigny  and 
Dr.  Mordtmann,  and  to  the  parallels  quoted  by  Dr.  Brandis. 

28.  Kassaba  Kirmasti.  An  inscription  published  in  Le  Bas  and 
Waddington  No.  1764  a,  by  Pcrrot,  La  Galatie  No.  63,  and  by  Cichorius,  Ath, 
Mitth.  XIV.  p.  251. 

AetoviSrj^  xk  ''Afi\ji\iov  oi  yovaiel^  'AXe^dvBpo) 
rifcvtp  KaraOvfiitp  fivijfii]^  X^P^^'     (leaf) 
J?  &v  Tfjp  oTijXrjv  d(f>apl(T€c  fj  tA  €p  avT^  ye- 
-y\vfJL[fi]€va  fj  fJLerdpT}  avrifVy  avrbv  i^a>\f)  xal  ye- 
'VO^  avTov. 
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The  r  in  yopaieU  is  still  legible  although  the  stone  is  damaged. 
Cichorius  is  perhaps  right  in  explaining  this  strange  form  as  a  mistake  of  the 
stonecutter's,  who  wrote  A I  and  then  corrected  it  by  adding  El,  or  possibly 
(I  think)  doubled  the  N  into  N  A I .  Cichorius  has  done  good  service  in  getting 
rid  of  the  place-name  '  Geonaea/  into  which  Waddington  was  betrayed  by 
Vemouillet's  copy,  and  has  corrected  some  other  errors.  But  he  has  introduced 
some  fresh  ones  of  his  own.  He  has  substituted  CO  for  fi  throughout.  In 
line  2  he  has  changed  fjbv^fir)^  into  fiveia^.  In  line  3  he  has  omitted  the  final 
TE.     And  he  has  tacked  line  5  on  to  line  4. 

The  grammatical  constructions  of  the  imprecation  are  not  elegant.  With 
the  second  clause  we  have  to  understand  yepdaOai.  ^ 

The  sketch  of  the  stone  with  its  two  reliefe  given  by  Perrot  is  fairly 
good.  I  have  compared  it  with  a  photograph  and  find  that  the  only  impor- 
tant omission  is  a  wreath  in  the  right  hand  of  the  seated  figure  facing  to  right 
in  the  upper  panel 

29.  Kestelek :  in  the  yard  of  the  old  konak.  Thick  marble  slab,  forming 
the  lowest  step  to  a  wooden  stair.  Letters  f  inch.  Above  the  inscription  is 
a  panel  16^  inches  long,  lOf  broad,  containing  a  relief.  A  male  deity  stands 
en  face  wrapped  about  the  waist  in  a  himation.  He  holds  a  spear  in  his  left 
hand,  a  patera  in  his  right.  Opposed  to  him  is  an  eagle  on  an  altar,  in  front 
of  which  a  servant  sacrifices  an  ox,  while  another  behind  it  bears  a  tray 
of  offerings.  Behind  the  eagle  stands  a  male  figure  in  an  attitude  of  adoration. 
Only  the  ends  of  the  lines  of  the  inscription  are  legible. 

KANnKAiro 

ENIAZIAAI 
PPOYSTPATH 
AZTHZEIZ 

30.  Kestelek:  in  the  yard  of  a  house.  Marble  stele  broken  below. 
The  inscription  is  between  two  reliefs ;  the  upper  is  a  funeral  feast  of  man 
and  wife  carved  in  a  square  panel  surmounted  by  a  gable,  in  which  is  an  altar, 
and  flanked  by  fluted  Ionic  columns ;  the  lower,  under  a  round  arch,  is  broken 
away,  but  traces  of  two  heads  remain.  On  the  top  of  the  arch  is  a  small 
male  figure  carrying  a  big  goblet,  at  each  side  is  a  small  female  figure. 
These  figures  interrupt  the  inscription,  which  is  irregularly  engraved  over  an 
earlier  epitaph  imperfectly  erased.  The  upper  panel  measures  1  foot  5 
inches  high,  and  1  foot  7  inches  broad  including  the  columns.  Letters 
1  inch. 

AAAAOYfATHP  OTAKlAIOS 

Elder  ASKAA  ANHP  Younger 

Girl.  Boy.  AAA  AS  Girl. 

AEKMOZ  TNAIS 

The  names  seem  to  refer  to  the  figures.  AoXa  is  the  wife  at  the  foot  of 
the  couch,  'Ora/c/X^o?  dvijp  AdXa^  her  husband  reclining,  0vydTi]p''A(TK\a 
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seems  to  be  the  left  hand  figure  over  the  arch,  FvaU  the  right  hand  figure, 
and  ^^K/io^  the  boy  with  the  goblet. 

31.  Narlmar :  beside  a  fountain  in  the  village.  Fragment  of  marble 
block  with  moulding  above,  broken  on  both  sides  and  below.  Letters 
1   inch. 

Y  n  A  T  P I A I  T^  €atrro]v  warpiBi 

0rEKE<>P0         ]o9  *E[x]^^po[i/o9 

ITHI'  10  V'^V: 

FAIBAIOM 

YEIO/ 
IKAieklO 
"EMAIPn 

ICTIAA 

IHMEP 

lEMTTI 

\PHKI 

AI/1K 

32.  Bejje :  in  the  pavement  of  the  main  street.  Marble  slab,  broken 
above  and  to  right.     Letters  about  1  inch. 

'    T  w  E  A  V  T  T^  iavT[ri^  awfflf  t 

MAK POB  I  WOY  MaKpofiUp  .  .  .  . 

THNXAPlNEXOMeN  T^v  X^P^^  ^X^f^^iv  ? 

vnEPnOAAl-lCTElM  v'rrkp  woWf}^  ret/iR?, 
MNHMHCXAPIN  fAJnip/rf^  x^P^^' 

33.  Tavshanli :  in  the  Armenian  cemetery.  Marble  sepulchral  dele  of 
the  door  type.  The  door  is  between  fluted  pilasters  surmounted  by  an  arch 
and  gable.  In  the  tympanum  of  the  arch  is  an  eagle,  in  the  gable  above,  a 
floral  pattern.  The  door  has  six  panels.  In  the  left  uppermost  panel  is  a 
tablet,  in  the  right  a  wreath  and  a  keyhole ;  the  middle  panels  are  filled  with 
a  geometrical  design,  a  circle  in  a  lozenge;  the  bottom  panels  represent 
gratings.     The  inscription  runs  round  the  face  of  the  arch.      Letters  }  inch. 

AAMOZENOSnAIAEYTHSEAYTniZriN 

The  writing  tablet  doubtless  refers'^to  Damoxenus'  profession. 

The  prevalence  of  the  door  type  of  tombstones  on  the  upper  Rhyndacus 
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and  its  rarity  to  the  west  of  this  region  indicate  a  difference  in  beliefs  about 
the  dead,  and  this  difference  of  belief  probably  indicates  a  difference  in 
population.  The  dividing  line  is  marked  by  the  rock  Tomb  at  Delikli  Tash 
about  two  hours  west  of  Tavshanli,  the  westernmost  of  the  great  Phrygian 
tombs.  And  the  Delikli  Tash  tomb  is  itself  a  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  type  in  the  locality.  The  plains  of  the  upper  Rhyndacus  belong 
geographically  to  the  Phrygian  country  to  the  east.  They  are  cut  oflf  from 
the  Mysian  country  to  the  west  by  the  rugged  district  enclosed  between  the 
Rhyndacus  and  the  Macestus. 

The  great  number  of  tombstones  of  this  type  at  Tavshanli  and  Moimul 
naturally  leads  one  to  suspect  the  neighbourhood  of  some  important  ancient 
city,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  stones  may  not  have  been  brought 
from  Aezani,  where  the  same  type  prevails. 

34.  Tavshanli :  in  the  Armenian  cemetery.  Pillar  of  coarse  marble. 
In  the  top,  which  is  cut  square,  is  an  arched  niche  with  fluted  pilasters, 
containing  a  relief  of  a  male  figure  standing  en  face,  with  long  hair,  and  a 
staff"  in  his  left  hand.  The  first  inscription  is  poorly  cut  below  the  niche. 
Beneath  it  is  an  ornate  capital  of  late  type,  and  on  the  shaft  below  is  the  ' 
second  inscription.  Letters  f  inch  and  1  inch  respectively,  (a)  is  broken  to 
right,  (b)  to  left. 


(a) 


YTTCPTH^  OYKYji 
CWTHPlACAOVKwV 
AIOYITAPAAMXPHCT^ 

AreAi       lAPozMNwev^^^^^ 

KAITOY        A%•.CAN£CTHC£^^ 


'Tirep  Trj[^  t]ov  Kv[piov  ?  . 
cr(OTrjpia<i  Aovxiov  [.  .  . 
'Scov  IlapSaXa  j(prjaTo[v 
a[7r]i[B(o/e€v]  'lapo^rjvco  €vx[v^ 
teal  Tov[^ ]?  dpiarrfaev. 


HMOrCNOYC 
NOYC 


Z]i]poy€Pov(i 


35.  Tavshanli :  built  into  a  fountain  in  the  bazaar.  Marble  tombstone 
of  the  door  type,  with  the  inscription  on  one  of  the  panels.  Letters  about 
1  inch. 


&B1PMHAPTEM 
EICIOYZK.ACKAHniA 
AHCKAITIMOOEOCKAI 
AEKMIOCAIO(t)ANTOCKA 
lEYNOICTATiriMHTP 
OAnPOYMNHC 
ENEKEN 


-eialov  ^K,     *A<r#cXi77rw£- 
-S?79  teal  TcfJLoOeo^  xal 
A6/lc[6/i]09  ^lo^avTO^  Ka- 
-I  Ei;i/o&9  Tar/^)  MrjTp- 
'oB(opov  fipi][/ii]]^ 
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The  stone-cutter  has  shifted  the  circumflexes  over  the  numerals,  one 
letter  to  the  left,  transposed  ifi  in  ^exi^fju)^,  and  omitted  firj  in  fipi]fifj<i. 

Assuming  that  the  Sullan  era  is  used,  and  that  the  month  Artemisios 
corresponds  to  February  (see  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Fhrygia,  vol.  i. 
p.  204),  the  date  is  Feb.  27th,  A.D.  78. 

36.  Tavshanli.  Marble  stele  of  the  door  type,  now  converted  into  a 
fountain.     Inscription  round  the  arch.     Letters  1  inch. 

nP€IMOCKAITAT€iaNMHTPO  npelfio^  Kal  Tareitov  Mrjrpo' 

/////////////MNHMHO////PIN  -Bwpm]  fimif^rj^  [xd]ptv. 

37.  Tavshanli :  built  into  a  fountain  in  the  bazaar.  Marble  architrave 
or  lintel,  broken  at  both  ends.     Letters  about  2  inches. 

•KAireNeiHP  . .  Aivieic/Zer  k 

Kol  yeveTTJpli  K]al  viel. 
Probably  Christian. 

38.  Moimul.  Stde  of  the  door  type,  with  double  gable.  Published  by 
Perrot,  La  Gaiatie^  etc.,  No.  68. 

Left  arch.       MIGPHCTATICOrVNAlKlCCOl  A 
Right  arch.     MNHMHCX  APINKAI€I  AIOYO) 

MiOpTf^  TaritD  yvpaixl  Soxfa 
/Mvijp/i}^  'Xaptv  KaX  elBio  v£, 

Perrot  has  TATNO  for  TATIO),  CGI  A  for  CCOIA,and  lO)  for  YO). 

39.  Emed :  in  the  east  cemetery  above  the  town.  Square  limestone 
block,  a  little  chipped  at  both  sides  near  the  top.  Letters  about  1  inch 
Beneath  the  inscription  is  a  wreath. 


<^^^N/KH \  -Kio]vUf) 

TA  Y  K  V  T A  T  H               '  yXvKVTaTt . 

40.     Emed :  in  the  east  cemetery.  Square  limestone   base.      Letters 
rather  over  1  inch. 

YTTEPCTOMA  vw€p  arofid' 

XO¥E¥XHN  'X^v^vxn^' 
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Beneath  the  inscription  is  a  much  damaged  relief  of  a  female  figure  en 
/ace  holding  a  long  torch  in  each  hand,  a  familiar  t3rpe  of  Hecate  or  Artemis. 
It  appears  from  the  following  inscription  that  vows  were  paid  at  Emed  to  a 
deity  whose  name  begins  with  A.  Combining  the  two  pieces  of  evidence  we 
may  infer  that  the  dedications  are  to  Artemis.  Doubtless  the  names  of  the 
deity  and  the  dedicator  appeared  elsewhere  on  this  monument. 

The  inscription  evidently  records  a  medicinal  cure.  Now  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  town  of  Emed  there  is  a  copious  hot  spring  of  very  high  tempera- 
ture, slightly  impregnated  with  sulphur.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
cure  was  eflfected  by  the  medicinal  properties  of  this  spring,  which  must 
therefore  have  been  sacred  to  Artemis.  An  exact  parallel  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  hot  springs  on  the  Aesepus,  to  which  the  orator  Aristides  resorts  in  a 
similar  case.  These  springs  were  sacred  to  Artemis  Thermaea,  and  Mr.  W.  M. 
Ramsay  has  very  plausibly  conjectured  that  the  place  at  which  they  were 
situated  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Artemea  of  Hierocles.  See  AristideSi 
H.L.  iv.,  Dind.  vol.  i.  p.  503,  and  Ramsay,  Hist  Oeogr.  p.  154. 

41.  Emed :  in  the  east  cemetery.  Square  block  of  coarse  marble,  broken 
at  the  upper  comers. 

////////0(t)ANH////////  'Ap,aT]o<}>dpvb  '^^  ^V 

////HTPIOCA////////  -/A^Vpto?  *A[pT4fAiSi. 

€YXHN  evxVP* 

Compare  the  preceding  inscription. 

42.  Emed :  in  the  east  cemetery.  Square  block  of  coarse  marble. 
Beneath  is  a  mutilated  something  in  relief.    Letters  1  inch. 

AAMACieTAeiA  ^afia^  ick  TaOia- 

NHCreiQ  TPO  0 1  -y^<9>  vel^  Tpo^/- 

IN  -^^• 

The  9  added  to  Taduivif  seems  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  stonecutter. 


43.    Emed :  in  the  east  cemetery.    Limestone  stele  of  the  door  type, 
inscribed  round  the  arch.    Letters  1 J  inch  and  |  inch. 


ac0cimocktpo(t)imocm////////a 
////////aaea4>hmnhmhcxapin 

^{oartjiio^  /ek  'Tp6<f>tfJko^  M  .  .  .  a 
....     aSeX^^  IJi'Vrni'qs  X^pti/. 
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44.    Emed:    in  the  east  cemetery.      Square  block  of  coarse  marble 
Letters  1  inch. 

TP0(l>IMACE4)ECin 
MNHMHCXAPIN 


45.     Emed : 
Letters  1  inch. 


in  the  east  cemetery.      Square  block  of  coarse  marble. 


AnOAAUl 

M.€N€ 

MAXU/ 

TTATPIX 

NHMHC 

XAPfN 


'AttoXXo)- 
irarpX  /*- 

XO'pi'V. 


46.    Emed :  in  the  east  cemetery.     Square  blocL     Letters  \\  inch. 


T€KNAnATPI 
KAie€<j;>TIMHN 


Tixva  warpl 

Kal  06^  TlfJbljv, 


47.  Near  a  hot  spring  with  baths  not  far  from  Yenije  keui,  south-west 
of  Emed.  Limestone  stele  of  the  door  type,  broken  above.  The  inscription 
runs  round  the  arch,  and  in  the  tympanum  are  carved  a  basket,  a  mirror,  and 
a  comb.     Letters  1  inch,  rudely  cut. 

J^f^  of  the  arch.  Right  of  the  arch, 

ITAAIKOCMH MHCXAPIN 

'lTa\i#co9  M17 P'Vri]tir)f;  x^ptJ/. 

48.  Assarlar :  built  into  the  side  of  a  fountain.     Letters  1  inch. 


\¥hnAhHK¥NTIAN- 
YnEPTEKEWCAfCeHCE 
•"AEKATAKAIMANITON 
/lEATWnAlANOC 


Y^WT lavri  TSAJVTi,av\ov 
virep  T€/C€(»9  aviOr^Ke 
t]^  ^IStKara  Kal  Mai/l  rov 
v\Ua  T^  Haiavo^. 


This  inscription  is  an  important  addition  to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
religious  beliefs  of  North  Phrygia.  M.  Paul  Perdrizet  in  a  recent  article  on 
Men  (Bull  corr,  hell,  xx.,  1896,  pp.  55-106),  can  only  quote  one  little  dedica- 
tion to  Men  {Mfjvl  evyrjv)  from  North  Phrygia.  He  gives,  however,  an 
excellent  photographic  reproduction  of  the  well  known  relief  in  the  Imperial 
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Museum  at  Constantinople,  which  is  almost  certainly  to  be  referred  to  this 
same  district.  It  bears  the  inscription  "Awyftiov  top  eavrrj^  avvfiiov  Taeiov 
KaT€€iipa>a€v  ^(OTijprf  ^EKarr)*  /c.T.X.,  and  on  it  Men  is  represented  standing 
side  by  side  with  the  triple  Hecate.  This  relief  and  inscription  together 
form  a  useful  commentary  on  our  text.  A  still  closer  parallel  for  the  con- 
secration of  the  child  to  Hecate  is  furnished  by  an  inscription  of  Cotiaium 
(G.LGy  3827  q,  Le  Bas  and  Waddington  805)  SwreZ/tJiyM  'E/cdrrf  [T/50<^t>09 
K€  "Kifxfyq  Af)/ioa0€pr)  top  iavT&p  viov  TeL[fnj\0evra  viro  'Ecoreifyrj^  'E^any? 
KareUpcoaap.  ^(oreipa  is  at  once  the  Goddess  of  birth  and  of  death. 
She  appears  also  as  Hecate  triformis  on  coins  of  Apamea  (Head,  £M. 
Num.  p.  568). 

Men  is  often  found  associated  with  a  Goddess,  especially  with  Artemis 
Anaitis.  They  are  one  of  the  numerous  pairs.  Goddess  and  God,  so  common 
in  Asia  Minor.  Their  names  vary,  even  in  the  same  place,  but  their  persona- 
lities remain  fundamentally  the  same.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  Hecate 
of  our  inscription  is  one  with  the  Goddess  at  Emed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  to  whom  we  saw  reason  for  giving  the  name  of  Artemis,  and  perhaps 
Men  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  Apollo  whose  festival  in  the  grove  is 
mentioned  in  another  inscription,  of  public  and  oflScial  character,  at  Assarlar 
{G.LG.  3847  b,  Le  Bas  and  Waddington  1011).  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
coin-types  of  Tiberiopolis  usually  refer  to  the  worship  of  Artemis  (Head,  Hist, 
Num.  p.  570). 

The  relation  between  the  God  and  the  Goddess  is  variously,  but  in- 
diflferently,  conceived,  now  as  male  and  female,  for  the  words  husband  and 
wife,  father  and  daughter,  cannot  be  appropriately  applied,  now  as  mother  and 
son.  How  was  it  conceived  at  Assarlar  ?  Ramsay  has  very  plausibly  placed 
Tiberiopolis  at  or  near  Assarlar  {Hist  Geogr.  pp.  146-7),  and  has  brought  into 
connection  with  this  identification  the  inscription,  now  at  Egriguz  a  little 
down  the  river,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  6/ioff(ofit,ot  6eo\  Xefiaaroi 
The  imperial  mother  and  son,  Livia  and  Tiberius,  took  the  place,  Ramsay 
argues,  of  the  divine  mother  and  son.  (See  CJ.G,  3847  m,  Le  Bas  and 
Waddington  1021,  and  compare  several  inscriptions  of  Aezani.)  This  conjec- 
ture is  confirmed  by  our  inscription.  Hecate  is  probably  regarded  as  the 
mother  of  Men,  for  express  mention  is  made  of  his  father  Paean. 

The  words  t^  Tlaiavo<;  come  in  rather  awkwardly  at  the  end.  They 
seem  to  be  an  afterthought,  added  perhaps  by  a  diflferent  hand,  for  the 
straight-barred  A  is  here  changed  for  A.  We  may  compare  the  way  in  which 
^evvel  ^orjv&v  is  added  at  the  end  of  an  inscription  of  Altyntash  {GJ.G. 
3867  1,  cp.  Ramsay,  Hist.  Geogr.,  pp.  144-5).  The  form  of  appellation  M^i;  6 
Ilatavo^  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rarely  applied  to  deities.  Is  it  intended  to 
distinguish  this  Men  from  others  ?  or  to  justify  his  invocation  in  childbirth  as 
the  son  of  the  Deliverer  ?  I  can  find  no  other  reference  to  the  parentage  of 
Men,  although  Manes,  whom  Ramsay  (rightly,  I  believe)  regards  as  the 
original  Men,  was  the  father  of  Acmon  and  Doias,  the  eponyms  of  Acmonia 
and  Doiantos  Pedion  (Ramsay,  Gities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  vol  ii.  pp. 
625-6,  with  the  references  there  given).     Paean  is  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Ramsay 
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first  suggested  to  me,  a  Hellenizing  name  for  the  native  Sabazios.  He  was 
doubtless  also  known  as  Asclepios,  who  appears  on  the  coins.  Asclepios  Soter 
and  Hecate  or  Artemis  Soteira  would  be  the  God  and  the  Goddess,  Men  the 
Son,  who  is  not  ultimately  distinct  from  his  father.  The  nomenclature 
of  the  district  is  mostly  derived  from  Asclepios,  Meter,  Artemis,  Men,  and 
Apollo. 

On  the  whole  subject  of  the  religious  conceptions  prevalent  in  Asia 
Minor  see  especially  Ramsay's  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia.  I  have 
followed  Ramsay  ^with  confidence  rather  than  Roscher  or  Perdrizet,  whose 
traditional  methods  seem  to  me  wholly  inapplicable  to  Anatolian  mythology, 
whereas  what  small  experience  I  possess  entirely  supports  Ramsay's  principles 
of  interpretation. 


49.  Assarlar.  (}able  of  a  stele  of  the  door  type.  The  inscription  runs 
round  the  arch  as  usual  It  is  broken  at  both  ends.  In  the  field  of  the 
gable  is  carved  a  pair  of  dolphins. 

CHCTVAAIOCCY////////D(t)nMNH^ 

X////\PIN 

50.  Assarlar:  near  the  mosque.  Square  limestone  stele,  with  vine 
branches  carved  in  the  side  panels.  Published  in  Le  Bas  and  Waddington, 
vol.  iiL  No.  1012. 

The  number  of  the  date  as  published  is  CNF,  but  Waddington  notes 
that  Le  Bas's  manuscript  has  CNF.     My  copy  has  CNE. 
There  are  two  more  lines  after  'A;^*XXe* : — 

M////////MHC  /4.vv]fiv^ 

iiiiiiiiH  x^p^y 


51.  Near  the  north-east  shore  of  the  lake  of  Simav:  in  a  fountain  by 
the  wayside.  Limestone  stele  of  the  door  type.  In  the  panels,  besides  a 
mirror  and  other  objects,  there  is  a  little  stele  carved,  which  bears  inscription 
(6).    Letters  \\  inch. 

{a)     YMniANOCAAEZANAPWAAE 

I^CABEINIANHENATPIMNEIACXAPIN 

'O\]i;/i7rtaj;o9  ^AXe^dviptp  a5€[\^ 

K€  ^a^uviav^  [Ovular pX  /Mvela^  X^P^^* 
H.a — VOL.   XVII.  X 
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(6)     KMAPKI  fc€  UapKi- 

ANWA  -av^  a- 

AEA  -ScX- 

(|)OYY  '4^ov  V- 

IWMN  'l^fiv- 

El  AN  '€iav. 

52.  Near  the  northeast  shore  of  the  lake  of  Simav  :  in  a  fountain  by 
the  wayside.  Limestone  stele  of  the  door  type,  with  two  doors  under  two 
wreaths,  and  in  the  tympanum  a  basket.     Letters  about  I  inch. 

ASKAHnEIAAHCrVNEKEIMNH 
MHZXAPIN 

53.  Saujilar :  in  the  north  wall  of  the  old  mosque  to  the  east  of  the 
village.  Marble  stele  with  gabled  top  and  pilasters,  between  which  is  a 
garland.     Letters  about  f  inch. 

ETOYSPWftMnANHMGYAIOISYNHeElZ 
4)IA0IETIMHZANAI0rENH 
Hl//-Yct)OY 

"Etov^  p/i'[/3']y  fi[v]{vo^)  Tlavrjfiov  S't,  ol  avpijOec^ 
(f}i\oi  irifirjarav  Aioyeprj 

. . .  V<}}OV, 

There  are  traces  of  a  small  H  over  the  M  of  firjvo^. 
Assuming  the  use  of  the  Sullan  era  the  date  will  be  A.D.  58. 

54.  Saujilar :  in  a  licdge  on  the  south  side  of  the  village.  Limestone 
stele,  square,  with  acroteria.     Letters  about  1^  inches. 

AYPIEFOKAHC-r-  Aip.  'lepo/cX^?  7' 


BACCIANOCTfl  Baaacapo^  t# 

PAY K  Y  TATflTTATPl  yXvKVTartp  warpl 

A Y  P I E  PO  K  A  E I  €  T<>  A  P  Aip.  'lepo/tXet  [ff']  r^  ap- 

XIATPnCYNKAlTH  5  -x^rp^  crvv  koX  rfj 
AAEA4)HAYPaACCH  ii^k^fi  Aip.  Bdaajj 

Nt\E  I  A.C  X A P I N  /Ai'€/a?<9>  x^/>^^- 
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Iq  line  4  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ff  ought  to  be  read.  Aur. 
flierodes  III.  must  be  the  son  of  Aur.  Hierocles  II.  On  the  use  of  Aurelius 
as  praenomen  see  Ramsay,  CUies  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  388-9. 
By  apxiarpo^  we  probably  have  in  this  connection  to  understand  the  public 
officer  of  health  for  the  district.     See  Pauly-Wissowa,  Becd-Encyd. 

The  inscriptions  at  Saujilar  are  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Ancyra  rather  than  to  Synaos,  which  is  farther  off. 


55.  Saujilar:    in  the  wall  of  the  cemetery.     Limestone  stele, 
about  1  inch,  rudely  inscribed. 


Letters 


€TOCTN  ZM 
HNOCAPT€ 


/^1I<AAIAYPHCYN6CIC    ^ 
APICAPT€Pl«u€AlACfN 

MHC       IL ^    +API 

N 


''Eto[i/]9  rVf '  fi- 
-rjvo^  *ApT€' 
'fl€lcri]0V  [  ]k',  .  . 

.   .   .  Avpt).  ^vveac^ 

A[v]p.  Kafyrepitp  €[v]St[(p]  a[v]v' 

-v. 


Assuming  the  SuUan  era  the  date  would  be  the  spring  of  A.D.  273. 


56.     Saujilar :  in  the  wall  of  the  cemetery.     Marble  stele  with  pediment. 
Letters  1\  inches. 


AAEZANAPAAAE 
ZANAPflnATPI 
M€IAN 


'AXefovSpa  'AXc- 
'^dvBptp  warpl 
fiveiav. 


57.     Saujilar:   in    the  wall  of  the  cemetery.     Square   limestone  %tele, 
broken  below  and  on  both  sides.     Letters  1 J  inches. 


rATEKfblA^AI 

e^WITTATP 

MMIAN  ^ 


T]A  T€Kva  At' 

'Oeovi  7raTp\l 

fiviav. 


X  2 
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58.     Baddelu,  west  of  the  lake  of  Simav :  in  the  wall  of  a  house.   Small 
marble  stele  with  gabled  top.    Letters  1  inch. 


AHMOZGENHZ 

SYNMHTPAAAEA 

^♦•nAMMlAMHTPI 


59.  Baddelu :  in  the  wall  of  a  house.  Marble  stele  with  gabled  top. 
Below  the  inscription  are  carved  a  basket,  a  mirror,  a  vine,  and  a  pruning- 
hooL     Letters  1  inch.     The  first  line  is  on  the  lintel  above  the  panel. 


////AZlAN€Aa)A€ 
KAAAKEIMAI6Y^ 
MOIPOCT€KNC0 
ZCOCIMOCrAYKYTA 
5   THrYNAlKlKAUeKNCO 
MNIACXAPIN 


M]a^la  via  &&€ 
/caBaxeifiai  [cr]v[fjL' 
'fioipo^  t4kv^, 

5  -rrj  yvvatxl  Kal  ri/evf^y 


60.  Assar  keui,  south-west  of  the  lake  of  Simav :  built  into  the  comer 
of  a  house.  Marble  block  with  moulding  to  right  Possibly  incomplete 
above.    Letters  about  1  inch,  but  irregular. 


.AHMEM^E 
ENA*4NAT 
OICKATAKE 
ITAITOYTQ 

H^EINTHE 
AYTOYTTA 
TPI4I 


ip  aOavdr- 
-ot9  /caTa/ce- 
'trat,     TovTq> 
5  S&pov  eSoD/e- 

-avTov  ira- 
-rpiSt. 


An  interesting  Christian  inscription.     One  would  like  to  know  in  what 
ways  this  '  gift  of  helpfulness '  was  exercised :   probably  Deo  dante  dedit. 

61.  Assar  keui :  in  a  wall   The  top  of  a  gabled  stele.    Letters  IJ  inch. 
AHMOZeENHZKAEOMAXC////  ^rjfioa0iinfj^  Kkeofidy^ov. 

62.  Yemishli :  in  the  wall  of  the  roadside  cemetery.    Marble  stele  with 
gable.     Letters  about  |  inch,  much  worn, 
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////////T€lACAro//AnATPI 
MN6IACXAPIN 

.  .  .  T€ia  ['llcrafyopa  irarpl 

63.  Yemishli :  in  the  wall  of  the  roadside  cemetery,  (tabled  marble 
sUle  on  which  are  carved  a  comb,  a  wreath,  and  a  mirror. 

E  P  M  H Z r Y  "EpfAV^  yv[vai/cl 

Hlllllllllll 

64.  Tash  keui,  about  midway  between  Simav  and  Balat:  in  a  field 
half  a  mile  below  the  village  to  the  south-west.  Square  marble  base  with 
moulding  above  and  below.  The  inscription  is  framed  in  a  panel  of  incised 
lines.     Letters  |  inch. 

AH  HAN  AHMa  Atl  Uavi^iMp 

EYXHNAAMAC  e^i/  Mfia^ 

AmrArYNAK  'Xmra  ahv  'A/*- 

MWTHnfNAI  'td(p  ry  yvpac 

KIEKTONlAinN  5  -kI  ix  r&v  IBltov 
ANECTHCEN  dv4<m)(r€P. 

The  title  TldvSrj/io^  is  given  to  Zeus  elsewhere,  e,g,  at  Synnada  (Head, 
Sist.  Num.  p.  569).  It  doubtless  expresses  in  each  case  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  political  unity  of  the  community.  Now  Tash  keui  obviously  lies  in 
the  district  of  Abrettene  (Strabo,  574,  576).  We  may  therefore  identify  this 
Zeus  Pandemos  with  the  Zeus  Abrettenos  to  whom  the  robber  chieftain  Cleon 
was  priest  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  It  is  possible  that  Tash  keui  was  a  main 
centre  of  his  worship,  for  there  are  traces  of  a  considerable  sanctuary  in  the 
field  in  which  the  stone  lies,  down  in  the  river  valley  below  the  village. 

65.  Tash  keui :  in  the  same  field.  Marble  base,  2  feet  square.  Letters 
1|  inch. 

OAYMniOAn 

AAEZANARGY 
HRni 

'OXv/Lwr^oSci- 

*A\€^dvSpOV 

ffptoi. 
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66.     Russiler :  in  the  street,  near  the  west  end  of  the  village.     Square 
marble  stele,  broken  to  right.     Letters  1 J  inch. 


EAniCEICTi// 
lAN^CYNBl//// 

r\y\</lllrAllll 

MNHMHCX//// 
PIN 


"EXTTt?  Ela-T[p' 
'iap£  avp/Sil^ 
y\vK[v]Td[T<p 


67.     BaJat:  at  the  Church  of  S.  Demetrius.     Square   limestone  base, 
broken  below.     Letters  1|  inch.     The  first  line  is  on  the  moulding  above. 


ATAeHI     T«XHI 
HBOYAHKAIOAH 
MOZAAPlAr£nh€ 
TEIMHEENKAIATOP 
INEINANerrATEPA 
TlKAAYAOYHEiriANot 
rYNAIKAPIGYA-AlAIA 
NOYKA£AN4£05 


'H  fiovXff  Kol  6  St)' 
-/tto9  *ASpiavi<ov  i- 
'TcifMrjcep  K[\].  Sarop- 
'Veivav  Ovyaripa 
Ti.  K.\av[Bi]ov  Uea-a-iapov, 
yvpdi/ca  F.  *Iov\,  AtXia- 
-i/oO  KXedvBpov 


The  stone  tnuy  have  been  brought  from  Hadriani  (Beyje),  although  the 
distance  is  considerable.  Both  the  forms,  AAPIANEflN  B,nd  AAPIANflN, 
appear  on  the  coins  (Head,  Hist.  Num.  p.  45.5).  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  believing  that  a  heavy  block  (and  that  not  a  marble  one) 
was  transported  about  40  miles  over  bad  roads  and  mountainous  country. 
Ancient  remains  exist  at  Balat  (notably  the  great  sarcophagus  figured  in 
Le  Bas),  but  the  name  to  be  assigned  to  the  ancient  town  is  uncertain. 
Ramsay  suggests  Neo  Caesarea  {Hist.  Oeog^\  p.  181).  Did  the  territory  of 
Hadriani  once  extend  to  Balat,  and  was  the  bishopric  of  Neo  Caesarea  carved 
out  of  it  ?  Or  is  it  possible  that  there  was  after  all  an  Adriania,  the  Adraneia 
of  certain  of  the  Notitiae,  distinct  from  Hadriani  ?  This  question  is  discussed 
by  Ramsay,  Hist.  Geogr.  pp.  160-1,  and  the  possibility  gives  a  certain  interest 
to  our  inscription. 

68.  Balat :  in  the  court  of  the  priest's  house,  opposite  to  the  Church  of 
S.  Demetrius.     Square  limestone  base.     Letters  1\  inch. 

MAYPHAIOKPITQ 


NITQArA0QKAI 
AZYNKPITOepE 
tANTlOIATTEAEv 
eEPOIAYPHAIOIfl 
AHMQNKAinpAJI 
AEZBNTf 


M.  AvpfjXlip  K/o/tw- 
-i/t  T^  ayad^  koX 
da-vvKpiT^  dpi' 
-yjraim  oi  direXev- 
'depot  AifprjTuoi  <I>a- 
'XrjfMov  KoX  Upa^i- 
-a?  ^Apt 
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69.     Kebsud :   outside  the  mosque,  in  the  street.      Large  marble  base 
Letters  1^  inch. 

MAIZHONAMEIAIKIO 
CKTAr€MOIPHAPriKAY 

-nNnA<PiH:AyAr€N 

NGAAAMflWENGEC 
AOYXOClOICIAYrfEX 
ONAirEINnAliCiE"EPO 
N^AAePOICEIAEOE 
ElCrNnNAITOf£Mo 
BIONnTTAPOAFITAHV 
nmO\lEXMAA010 
OCOYNOMANEIAIACE 
IAE0EOYCANEAYCAK 
nIAOANATOICIKETIMI 
OCCOYCrAP4>IAEOYC 
NEOlON£KOY£lNAnAI 
TEC 

fM  al^tfov  afM€i\iK[T]o^  KTave  Moiprj 

5/>[T]t  /cXvItI&v  TIa<f}irf^  aylrdfi€i^o]v  OaXdfKOv 

7r€P0€(T[i]  8*  ov)(^  ocioiat 

Xi'rrciv  TToiS*  hepov  fjLeXdffpoiff. 

Et  Be  04[\l€i^  yv&vai  tov  ifio[v\  fiiov,  &  irapoielra^ 
fjv  flip  fjtoi  ri^vf)  Xao^oo^,  ovvofia  MciSla^, 
i[^]  Si  0€ov^  aviXvca  #c[a]i  affavdroKri  fUreifii, 
oaa-ov^  yitp  ^iXiovat  vioi  [0]in]&/cov[<r]iv  a*7ra[i/]Te9. 

Hamilton's  copy,  from  which  this  inscription  has  been  published 
{Researches,  vol.  ii.  No.  325,  and  Le  Bas  and  Waddington,  vol.  iii.  No.  1771 
B.),  is  imperfect,  but  it  was  the  stonecutter,  not  Hamilton  (as  Waddington 
naturally  assumed),  who  omitted  a  line.  All  that  survives  of  this  lost  line  is 
AYrPEXON.  The  beginning  of  the  first  line  may  have  been  on  another 
stone  placed  on  the  top  of  this  one. 

The  inscription  on  the  side  of  the  same  stone  is  fairly  well  rendered  by 
Hamilton,  and  Le  Bas  and  Waddington.  My  copy  has  the  following  variants. 
Inline  2,  APTIMEIC  <k  ;  in  line  4, add  E  at  the  beginning, and  Y  in  eavTot[9 ; 
in  line  5, read  ;^a/>€ii/  for  xdpiv\  in  line  8,  add  E  at  the  beginning;  in  line  10, 
read  IC  for  E  .  C,  *9  for  eU. 

The  last  line  of  our  inscription  is  a  familiar  Greek  sentiment,  perhaps 
best  known  in  the  form  ^Ov  yhp  0€oi  ^CXovaiv  d7ro0v^<r/c€i  vio<i. 
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70.  Kebsud :  built  into  the  west  wall  of  the  mosque,  rather  high  up. 
Whitewashed  stone.  The  right  edge  covered  by  the  roof.  Letters  about 
2  inches. 


6YAr 

Eidylti^ 

COJTHP 

Xariipli' 

+OC6VI 

-X09  Ev[i^ 

oiu/cvr 

'01^  a-vlv 

TPOCpUJ 

-TpOif}^ 

nptuTo 

irpfOTolx- 

CUM  K  T 

-M^>[?7 

C  YNTOIC 

aifv  Toh  [l- 

AlOIC  A^ 

•Sioi^  av[T- 

ioreKN 

-^  Ti/cv[oi' 

CMNHA 

-9  Mi/^|>?" 

C+API  • 

-9  x^p^'ly 

erPAirA 

^pay^a. 

Hamilton's  copy,  from  which  this  inscription  has  been  published  in  his 
Researches,  vol  ii.  No.  327,  and  in  Le  Bas  and  Waddington,  iii.  No.  1772, 
appears  to  have  been  defective  in  several  points,  but  supplies  many  of  the 
letters  missing  at  the  ends  of  the  lines. 

71.  Balukiser :  in  the  abutment  of  a  bridge  on  the  Susurlu  road  about 
five  miles  out  of  Balukiser,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Eshibaji.  Blue  marble 
block,  1  foot  8  inches  long,  broken  to  right.  Letters  1\  inch,  well  cut  but 
waterwom. 

TIKAA  ////////////  T*.  KX[ai;% 

I/IIIIIIIIII//IIIII//HIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIII  

KAAVAIO//MSNANAPOV  K\avSio[v]  MevdvSpov  [vi^ 

KAAVAIOCAOMITIOr//////S  K\ai5Si09  Ao/tt/rw  .  .  .  . 

ANZtinTHNZZSAPANZK  dvejtifp  rifv  i[i]iBpav  iK  [t&v 

lAinNZnOIHCZN  *'8*W  iirolria€v, 

Z  is  used  for  E  throughout.  Z  for  Z  in  i^iBpav  is  a  mistake  of  the 
stone-cutter  s.  This  inscription  and  the  next,  which  also  refers  to  an  architect 
tural  work,  are  probably  derived  from  the  site  of  Hadrianutherae,  which  ought 
to  lie  somewhere  in  the  great  plain  of  Balukiser. 

72.  Balukiser:  built  into  a  mill  close  by  the  same  bridge.  Marble 
architrave  block,  7  feet  long,  1  foot  2  inches  broad.     Letters  1  inch. 

rAlOZKAAOYEIZIOZrAIOYYIOZOPATIAZEIAnNEKTnNIAmNANEeHKENTOEniZTYAION 
ra*09  Ka\ot;e/<r*09,  Taiov  v/09,  'Oparla^,  Wtktov  ix  t&v  ihltov  avi0f)K€v  rd  iiriarvkiov. 
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73.  Balia  Maden :  formerly  in  a  Turkish  fountain,  recently  in  the  house 
of  the  late  director  of  the  mines.  Small  marble  relief  of  a  male  figure,  half 
bee  to  left,  with  an  altar  in  front  of  him.  The  inscription  is  below  the 
reUe£     Letters  ^  inch,  much  worn. 

rAAAinNOCeeV  raXX/oi/ov  Sev- 

AA// XOCAIIKPAM////////  -8a|>]o9  Ail  Kpa/tt[^i/fl3 

.  Z€v<;  Kpa/^yp^vo^  appears  in  another  inscription  of  Balia,  which  has  been 
published  by  Eontoleon,  Ath,  Mitth,  xiv.  p.  90,  by  Anastasiades  in  the 
'ApfjLovCa  of  Smyrna,  quoted  Bull,  corr.  hell,  xviii.  p.  541,  but  most  correctly 
by  Fabricius,  Sitzungsi>er.  der  Berlin.  Akad.,  1894,  p.  903.  I  copied  the 
inscription  also,  and  can  confirm  the  reading  KPAM^'HNXl,  which  Fabricius 
rejected  forKPAMYHNfl.  My  copy  is  supported  by  Prof.  Anderson's,  and  as 
we  had  the  stone  specially  cleaned,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  made  a  mistake. 
It  may  be  added  here  that  I  read  the  first  letter  of  the  second  line  as  E  not  Z, 
and  made  out  the  M  o{  Ae/efiov,  and  the  AZ  of  TloirXi/cia^. 

74.  Yenije,  on  a  western  a£9uent  of  the  Aesepus,  north  of  Assar  kale  : 
in  a  garden.  Marble  slab,  with  gable  top  and  reliefs  of  sacrificial  scenes  above 
the  inscription,  4  feet  2  inches  high,  1  foot  5  inches  broad.  Letters  1  inch. 
Copied  in  failing  light. 

/7//SKAIAI0ZATIAI0SIEPEY//// 

///////////WEYXANZTH/////////////// 

...  9  Ka/Xto9  ^AtCKio^  l€p€v[i;  .... 
y  €v^i}v]  dv[€]<rTr)[a'€v  .... 


J.  Arthur  R.  Munro. 
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CAENEUS  AND  THE  CENTAURS :    A  VASE  AT  HARROW. 

[Plate  VI.] 

I. 

The  vase  that  is  here  published,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Harrow  School  Museum,  is  the  gem  of  the  collection  of  antiquities 
presented  to  that  Museum  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson ;  it  is  described  by  Mr. 
Cecil  Torr  as  No.  50  in  his  catalogue.  It  had  been  repainted  and  restored  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  it  had  been  through  the  hands  of  an  Italian 
dealer ;  and  this  conjecture  as  to  its  provenance  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
a  tracing  of  the  design  exists  in  the  apparat  of  the  German  Institute  at 
Rome ;  the  vase  comes  from  Vitorchiano  and  had  been  seen  in  the  possession 
of  Depoletti :  the  tracing  was  communicated  by  Gerhard.  Dr.  Wernicke 
describes  the  vase  from  this  tracing  in  the  Archaeologische  Zeitung,  1885,  p. 
262 ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  tracing  was  not  accurate  enough  to  give  him  any 
adequate  notion  of  the  beauty  and  character  of  the  drawing;  though  he 
notices  the  extraordinary  foreshortening  of  the  Centaur  on  the  right,  he 
suggests  that  the  design  is  a  variant  derived  from  a  vase  signed  by 
Polygnotus  at  Brussels,  a  suggestion  that  could  not  have  been  made  by  any  one 
who  had  seen  the  vase  or  a  good  drawing  of  it ;  the  style,  as  we  shall  see, 
points  unmistakably  to  an  earlier  and  finer  stage  in  the  history  of  vase- 
painting.  All  the  most  important  vases  of  the  Harrow  Museum  have  recently 
been  cleaned  by  the  skilful  hands  of  Mr.  Sharp,  of  the  British  Museum ; 
the  scientific  value  of  the  collection  has  thus  been  enhanced,  and  our 
vase,  in  particular,  has  improved  greatly  in  appearance.  Only  a  few  insigni- 
ficant details  have  disappeared  with  the  restorer's  work,  while  the  thorough 
tests  to  which  the  vase  has  been  submitted  enable  us  to  be  confident  that  all 
that  is  now  left  is  due  to  the  original  painter — an  assurance  the  more 
necessary  in  view  of  the  remarkable  character  of  some  of  the  drawing.  The 
design  is  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  drawing  by  Mr.  Anderson,  from  which 
PI.  VI.  has  been  made. 

The  vase  is  of  the  shape  commonly  known  as  a  kelebe,  or  crater  with 
columnar  handles  (vaso  a  colonnette) ;  its  height  is  19^  inches,  its  diameter 
(including  handles)  19  inches.  The  main  lines  of  the  figures  are  shown  by 
outlines  of  the  same  black  varnish  as  is  used  for  the  field ;  in  addition  to  these 
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there  are  lighter  inner  markings  in  light  brown,^  and  the  same  light  brown 
pigment  is  used,  as  is  shown  in  the  plate,  to  render  the  hair  of  both  Caeneus 
and  the  Centanrs,  and  the  tawny  fur  on  the  panther  skins  which  they  wear. 
There  are  also  purple  retouches,  to  render  the  leaves  of  the  branches  carried 
by  the  Centaurs. 

The  main  design  is  contained  in  panels ;  that  on  the  obverse  of  the  vase, 
which  is  by  far  the  finest  in  execution,  represents  the  contest  of  Caeneus  and 
the  Centaurs ;  the  panel  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  palmettes, 
alternating  to  right  and  to  left,  in  black  figured  technique  on  a  red  strip  left 
for  the  purpose;  the  panel  on  the  reverse  contains  merely  a  careless  and 
conventional  design  of  satyrs  and  a  maenad ;  this  panel  is  framed  on  each  side 
by  an  ivy  wreath.  Above  the  panels  is  a  row  of  framed  bars ;  below  them  a 
purple  band  running  round  the  vase ;  rays  ascend  from  the  base.  Outside  the 
rim  is  an  ivy  wreath,  and  on  its   horizontal  top   is  a   row  of  lotus   with 


interlacing  stalks  and  petals,  with  a  large  palmette  and  volutes  over  each 
handle.  On  the  bottom  is  an  incised  inscription  (graffito),  AHI A ;  and  there 
are  four  drilled  holes  in  the  bottom  and  four  more  opposite  them  inside  the 
bottom  rim ;  these  look  as  if  they  were  to  hold  rivets,  but  the  vase  shows  no 
sign  of  having  been  broken. 

The  design  on  the  reverse  need  not  detain  us  very  long.  It  represents  a 
draped  maenad,  who  holds  in  her  hand  an  object  pointed  at  both  ends 
— perhaps  a  branch — seized  by  two  nude  satyrs,  one  of  whom  holds  a  thyrsus ; 
they  are  baldheaded,  and  have  horses*  or  asses*  ears ;  they  are  infibulated. 
The  drawing  is  of  the  ordinary  and  careless  style  often  found  even  in  the  best 
period,  and  calls  for  no  further  attention. 

*  These  lighter  markings  have   to   a  great       the  destruction  of  the  surface   when   the  vase 
extent  disappeared,  owing  chiefly,  no  doubt,  to       was  repainted. 
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The  drawing  of  the  principal  scene,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  quite  extra- 
ordinary boldness  and  vigour.  In  order  to  appreciate  this,  one  has  only  to 
compare  it  with  the  rendering  of  the  same  scene  on  other  vases,  for 
instance  that  in  the  British  Museum  (Catalogue,  vol.  iii.  E.  473). 

A  little  to  the  right  of  the  centre  is  Caeneus,  still  upright,  but  buried  to 
the  waist  in  the  earth,  <r;^tVa9  opO^  iroSl  yap,  as  Pindar  has  it.  His 
body  is  seen  from  the  front,  and  his  head  is  seen  in  profile  turned 
to  his  right ;  he  leans  to  his  left,  so  as  to  gain  room  for  his  sword  arm,  with 
which  he  stabs  the  Centaur  above  him  in  the  human  abdomen.  The  blow 
has  not  gone  home,  for  the  blade  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  Centaur's  body, 
only  the  point  being  imbedded  in  his  flesh ;  the  stroke  is  evidently  borne 
back  by  the  onward  rush  of  the  monster.  On  his  left  arm  Caeneus  holds  his 
shield,  seen  about  three-quarter  face ;  it  rests  on  the  ground,  but  does  not 
sink  into  it,  as  in  some  other  examples  of  the  scene ;  its  device,  in  black- 
figured  technique,  is  a  running  Centaur  to  the  left,  with  a  branch  raised  in 
both  hands  over  his  head — ^a  design  full  of  go  and  spirit.  Caeneus  wears  a 
Corinthian  helmet,  and  a  breast-plate  with  a  star  as  ornament  on  the 
shoulder-piece,  and  pteryges  hanging  from  its  waist,  which  look  as  if  made 
of  pleated  linen.  The  Centaur  wounded  by  Caeneus  advances  towards  him 
from  the  left,  and  also  slightly  forward,  so  that  his  body  is  slightly  fore- 
shortened ;  he  supports  on  his  shoulder  with  both  hands  a  mass  of  rock  with 
which  he  is  about  to  overwhelm  the  hero ;  he  wears  a  panther  skin,  knotted 
round  his  neck  by  its  fore-paws,  and  hanging  down  his  back,  the  tail,  with  a 
twisted  knot  in  it,  being  visible  beneath  his  equine  body.  He  places  his 
fore-legs  on  Caeneus'  shoulders,  as  if  to  force  him  yet  farther  into  the  ground. 
He  is  bald,  and  his  mask-like  face,  with  shaggy  hair,  shapeless  eyes,  and  snub 
nose,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  fine  features  of  his  two  comrades;  like 
them,  he  has  horses'  ears.^  No  blood  is  now  visible  from  his  wound ;  what 
was  visible  before  cleaning  was  due  merely  to  the  hand  of  the  restorer,  and 
certainly  did  not  exist  in  the  original  design.  The  Centaur  behind  him, 
on  the  left  of  the  design,  is  seen  in  profile;  the  end  of  his  body  is 
cut  ofiF  by  the  border  of  the  panel ;  he  wears  a  panther  skin  in  the  same 
way  as  the  middle  Centaur.  His  chest  is  turned  to  front  the  spectator,  as  in 
most  drawings  and  reliefs  of  Centaurs  from  the  finest  period,  and  with  both 
hands  he  holds  over  his  head  a  pine  tree,  which  he  is  about  to  dash  down 
trunk  foremost  on  to  Caeneus.  But  for  his  equine  ear  and  shaggy  head,  the 
type  of  his  face  has  nothing  bestial  about  it,  but  has  dignity  combined  with 
its  fierceness;  it  is  the  face  of  a  baldheaded  man  of  middle  age.  The  head  is 
turned  slightly  beyond  the  profile,  so  that  the  outline  of  the  further  brow 
stands  out  against  the  background, — a  peculiarity  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
the  other  Centaurs  also. 

The  third  Centaur,  on  the  right,  is  the  most  remarkable  figure  on  this 
vase,  and  among  the  most  remarkable  figures  in  all  Greek  vase-painting. 
The  remarkable  foreshortening  of  his  equine  body  would  alone  suffice  to 

^  The  top  of  his  ear  has  been  lost  in  a  small  firacture  of  the  surface. 
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distinguish  the  design,  though  it  can  be  paralleled  elsewhere  * ;  yet  even  if  it 
is  open  to  criticism  in  perspective,  the  very  difficult  position  is  attempted  with 
boldness  and  skill.  But  the  type  and  expression  of  his  face  are  not  so  easy 
to  match ;  his  bent  brow,  aquiline  nose,  and  masses  of  overhanging  hair, 
together  with  the  way  his  head  is  turned  back  over  his  shoulder,  combine  to 
enhance  the  brutal  fierceness  of  his  expression ;  and  the  bold  outline  of  his 
shoulder-blades  emphasises  the  violence  with  which  he  dashes  down  his  pine- 
branch  on  to  the  hero. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  style  and  the  period  of  this  design,  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  as  to  the  position  we  must  assign  to  it.  Such  work 
can  only  be  found  in  the  later  productions  of  the  cycle  of  Euphronius,  and 
especially  among  those  assigned  by  Dr.  Hartwig  to  Onesimus.*  The  mag- 
nificent Centaur  Cylix,  Hartwig,  PL  lix,  Ix,  has  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  our  vase,  especially  in  the  vigour  of  the  drawing  and  the  boldness  of 
the  foreshortening,  t,g,  in  the  fallen  Centaur  on  the  inside.  For  the  fore- 
shortening on  our  vase  we  shall,  however,  see  nearer  analogies — some  of  them 
at  least  within  the  same  cycle  of  Euphronius;  we  must  first  notice  other 
points  of  style  which  confirm  our  attribution  of  this  vase  to  an  artist 
closely  connected  with  Euphronius.  The  drawing  of  the  eye  is  a  safe 
indication  of  period ;  on  our  vase  it  is  neither  full  face  nor  profile,  but  drawn 
in  that  compromise  which  is  characteristic  of  the  sige  and  school ;  the  inner 
ends  are  left  open,  and  even  slightly  diverge,  so  as  to  give  the  eflfect  of 
eyelashes,  while  the  pupil,  indicated  by  a  dot  and  a  circle  round  it,  is 
placed  so  far  towards  the  inner  comer  as  to  give  a  very  near  approach  to 
a  true  profile  drawing.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  the  eye  of  the 
middle  Centaur,  which  has  an  unnatural  and  almost  fishy  appearance,  adding 
to  the  repulsiveness  of  his  mask-like  face.  I  do  not  know  of  any  exact 
parallel  to  this,  but  the  intention  of  the  artist  is  obvious.  The  mouths  have 
not  the  outlines  of  the  lips  inserted,  but  are  drawn  in  a  freer  manner.  The 
variety  in  the  treatment  of  the  hair  also  is  just  what  we  should  expect  at 
this  period ;  sometimes  it  is  in  black  masses,  sometimes  drawn  with  delicate 
detail  in  individual  tresses,  the  effect  being  enhanced  by  an  addition  of  brown 
pigment;  a  treatment  of  which  the  value  had  been  learnt  by  the  vajse- 
painters  of  this  school  from  their  practice  in  painting  the  beautiful  vases 
with  white  ground  that  are  among  their  finest  productions.  The  contrast 
between  the  crisp  and  curly  locks  of  Caeneus  and  the  lank  thin  tresses  of  his 
monstrous  adversaries  is  admirably  worked  out ;  and  even  the  Centaurs  are 
differentiated  among  themselves  by  variety  of  treatment,  from  the  masses  of 
unkempt  hair  of  the  Centaur  on  the  right  to  the  thin  and  straggling  locks 
of  the  one  in  the  middle.  The  types  of  face  are  differentiated  with  even  more 
subtlety ;  there  is  hardly  more  contrast  between  the  delicate  and  conventional 
Greek  profile  of  Caeneus  and  the  strongly  marked  features  of  the  Centaurs, 

*  See  below.  coarse  no  opinion  is  expressed  as  to  the  correct- 

'  The  name  is  a  convenient  one  for  the  iden-      ness  of  his  restored  name, 
tification  of  this  set  of  vases ;  in  using  it,  of 
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than  there  is  between  the  different  types  of  these  Centaurs  themselves.  The 
one  to  the  left  is  hardly  inhuman,  only  of  heavy  and  somewhat  truculent 
type ;  the  middle  one  has  the  conventional  snub-nosed  satyric  mask,  while  the 
one  on  the  right  is  characterised  with  a  brutal  vigour  hardly  to  be  surpassed 
or  even  matched  among  the  extant  products  of  Greek  art.  But  the  tendency 
to  the  choice  of  quaint  and  individual  types,  of  which  this  is  so  striking  an 
example,  may  easily  be  paralleled  among  the  works  of  Euphronius  and  his 
colleagues.  The  foreshortening  of  this  Centaur's  body,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  as  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  drawing,  finds  its  nearest  parallel  in 
an  early  work  of  Euphronius  (Hartwig,  PI.  X.).  In  his  text.  p.  108,  n.  1, 
Dr.  Hartwig  mentions  other  examples  of  similar  foreshortening,  either  in 
horses  or  Centaurs ;  to  these  may  be  added  a  Centaur  on  a  vase  from  Rome 
(Annali,  1860,  PI.  A),  which  belongs  to  a  decidedly  later  date  than  the  Harrow 
vase,  and  a  very  similar  foreshortening  of  a  dog  ^  (Gerhard,  AitserL  V(i9enb, 
PI.  CCLXVII.),  which  is  on  a  vase  of  style  decidedly  earlier,  and  is  perhaps 
the  earliest  example  of  an  experiment  in  drawing  that  finds  its  best  known 
if  least  pleasing  repetition  in  the  famous  horse  of  the  Issus  mosaic'  Most 
of  these  horses  are  even  to  the  raising  of  the  tail  in  exactly  the  same 
position ;  and  they  seem  to  be  a  series  of  attempts  to  adopt  and  improve  on 
a  bold  invention  in  drawing ;  but  we  cannot  say  to  whom  this  invention  is  to 
be  assigned,  unless  it  be,  perhaps,  to  Euphronius  himself  in  his  younger 
days.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  main  error  of  drawing  in  this  fore- 
shortened figure  consists  in  a  tendency  to  draw  the  two  hind  legs  diverging,  as 
if  seen  from  the  side.  Thus  it  corresponds  exactly  to  the  conventional  per- 
spective of  early  art,  by  which  an  object  seen  from  the  front  often  has  its  two 
sides  represented  as  extending  away  from  the  front  on  either  hand.^ 

The  type  of  the  group  of  Caeneus  and  the  Centaurs,  known  to  us  both 
on  vases  and  reliefs,  has  been  derived  by  Loeschcke  ^  from  the  conventional 
group  of  the  man  between  two  horses  which  is  familiar  from  the  earliest  days 
of  Greek  art,  and  can  be  traced  back  to  still  earlier  sources.  In  the  Harrow 
vase,  which  may  perhaps  claim  to  be  the  finest  of  all  the  repetitions  of  the 
subject,  it  concerns  us  most  to  note  the  deviations  by  which  the  painter  has 
improved  the  scene;  by  the  addition  of  the  third  Centaur,  and  the  fore- 
shortening of  the  one  behind  Caeneus,  he  has  escaped  entirely  from  that 
conventional  and  over-symmetrical  grouping  which  we  still  see  even  in  the 
western  frieze  of  the  Theseum.  Whether  the  vase-painter  originated  these 
changes  in  the  design  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  the  vigour  and  originality  of  his 
drawing  make  us  inclined  to  assign  to  him  the  excellence  of  the  composition 
as  well.  It  was  of  course  a  tempting  hypothesis  to  associate  this  fine  design 
with  the  paintings  of  Lapiths  and  Centaurs  with  which  the  artist  Micon 
decorated  the  Theseum ;  and  such  a  suggestion  was  confirmed  by  the  presence 
of  the  same  scene  on  the  sculptured  frieze  of  the  temple  which  we  now  call 


*  This  coniiMinsoii  waij  buggesteil   to  iiic  l»y  ^  Sec  Munuy,  J. U.S.  ii.  318  aud  PI.  xv. 

Mr.  .1.  ('.  Hoppin.  *  Honncr  Sludiai,  \\  252. 

'  Baumeister,  Taf.  xxi. 
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by  that  name ;  but  even  if  we  overrule  the  objections  that  have  been  brought 
against  the  identification  of  the  building,  we  cannot  of  course,  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  chronology  of  Qreek  vase-painting,  admit  the  possibility  of 
any  such  connexion ;  for  the  Harrow  vase  must  be  earlier  by  nearly  a  genera- 
tion than  the  paintings  of  Micon  in  the  Theseum.  Nevertheless  it  may  show 
us  the  vigour  and  the  variety  of  the  types  on  which  the  painter  could  draw 
for  his  subject. 

lU 

The  legend  of  Caeneus  is  one  of  the  most  mteresting  in  Greek 
mythology;  while  it  is  diflScult  to  explain  in  some  details,  it  contains 
elements  which  connect  it  unmistakably  with  those  primitive  and  popular 
rites  that  underlie  so  many  mythological  stories.  But  the  legend  has  been 
so  thoroughly  recast  in  the  workshop  of  poetical  fiction  that  its  original 
character  has  been  obscured.  Let  us  first  take  the  tale  as  it  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  in  literature  and  note  the  features  that  are  either  inexplicable  in 
themselves  or  inconsistent  with  other  parts  of  the  story  or  with  artistic  repre- 
sentations ;  for  it  is  from  these  intractable  details,  still  cropping  up  through 
the  smooth  and  even  narrative  with  which  the  poetical  mythologist  has 
endeavoured  to  overlay  them,  that  we  can  infer  the  true  form  of  the  myth. 

Caeneus  figures  firom  Homer  down  among  the  leaders  of  the  Lapiths  in 
their  great  battle  with  the  Centaurs  at  the  wedding  feast  of  Pirithous.^  He 
rashly  pursued  them  in  their  flight ;  they  turned  on  him,  and,  finding  him 
invulnerable  to  their  weapons,  overwhelmed  him  by  piling  pine-trees  and 
rocks  over  him.  He  was  crushed  by  the  weight,  but  emerged  from  the  heap 
in  the  form  of  a  tawny  bird.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  story  as  given  by 
Ovid.  There  are  other  features  about  the  tale  that  only  complicate  it,  while 
some  do  not  harmonise  with  this  version.  One  is,  that  Caeneus  was  at  first  a 
woman,  who  was  beloved  by  Poseidon,  and  that  the  god  granted  her  wish  that 
she  should  become  a  man  and  invulnerable;  another,  that,  in  the  shades 
below,  he  was  changed  into  a  woman.  It  is  curious  that  Ovid,  who  frequently 
refers  to  the  first  change,  seems  to  know  nothing  of  the  second ;  while  Virgil 
says  only  '  vir  quondam,  nunc  femina,  Caenis.'  It  looks  as  if  the  essential 
thing  in  the  tradition  from  which  the  tales  of  the  Latin  poets  are  ultimately 
derived  was  merely  the  change  of  sex,  but  the  relation  of  this  change  to  the 
story  was  doubtful. 

Then  there  is  the  tale  of  his  going  straight  through  the  earth  to  the 
realms  below,  when  he  was  buried  by  the  Centaurs — a  tale  associated  with 
the  interesting  words  of  Pindar,  <r;f/<ra9  opO^  voSl  ydv.     We  have  seen  how 


*  Throughout  tliis  mythological  discussion  I  '  The  most  important  passages  are :  Homer, 

am  indebted  to  valuable  hints  given  me  by  Mr.  II.  i.  264  and  Scholia  ;  Hesiod,  Jsp.  Her.  179  ; 

J.  G.  Frazer.     At  the  same  time  I  cannot  hold  Pindar,  p.  168  ;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  57  ;  Verg.  Jen. 

him  responsible  for  the  application  1  have  made  vi.  448  ;  Ovid.  Met.  12,  489  ;  Hyginus,  p.  14  ; 

of  them,  though  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  Ori)h.  Argoiiaut,  168. 
is  general  approval  of  my  conclusions. 
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this  expression  fits  in  exactly  with  the  type  of  the  scene  as  usually  depicted 
on  Greek  vases  and  reUefs ;  while  that  type  is  by  no  means  a  natural  way  of 
rendering  the  fight  as  it  is  recorded  in  literature.  It  must  however  be  added 
that  the  words  of  Pindar,  though  they  coincide  so  remarkably  with  the  scene 
on  the  vase,  do  not  oflFer  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  They  rather 
seem  to  point  to  a  common  origin,  from  which  both  the  literary  and  the 
artistic  tradition  were  derived,  but  which  neither  the  literary  nor  the  artistic 
tradition  understands.  Another  fact  that  may  help  us  in  tracing  the  origin 
of  the  tradition,  though  it  has  no  organic  cormexion  with  the  story  in  its 
accepted  form,  is  that  Caeneus'  father  is  called  Elatos,  and  that  he  himself  is 
called  Elateius  and  Phyllaeus. 

It  will  help  us  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  tale  of  the 
burying  of  Caeneus,  if  we  arrange  the  points  we  have  to  consider  in  a 
tabular  form,  and  then  discuss  them  in  turn. 

(1)  The  tale  is  associated,  apparently  from  the  earliest  times,  with  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapiths. 

(2)  Caeneus  is  associated  with  the  pine-tree  by  his  parentage  (^EXaro^), 
and  is  buried  in  or  by  means  of  pine  trees  (iKdrai^)  and  stones. 

(3)  He  is  buried  upright,  or  goes  upright  into  the  ground ;  he  is  always 
represented  in  art  as  standing  upright,  and  buried  to  the  waist. 

(4)  He  undergoes  a  change  of  sex. 

(5)  He  undergoes  resurrection  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  or  else  goes  down 
alive  among  the  dead. 

The  love  of  Poseidon  and  the  invulnerability  of  Caeneus  may  be  passed 
over  for  the  present ;  they  may  well  be  invented  to  explain  the  later  form  of 
the  legend ;  the  intervention  of  Poseidon  is  readily  suggested  by  his  appear- 
ance as  a  giver  of  magical  gifts  in  the  early  form  of  the  tale  of  Peleus 
and  Pelion. 

(1)  The  myth  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapiths  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to 
mythologists,  but  Mannhardt's  explanation  *  is  as  simple  as  it  is  convincing. 
Its  novelty,  as  he  himself  points  out,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  actual  pheno- 
menon with  which  it  associates  the  myth,  as  in  the  aspect  under  which  the 
phenomena  are  viewed,  his  great  advantage  over  his  predecessors  resulting 
from  his  substitution  of  the  comparative  and  inductive  method  for  imagin- 
ation and  theory.  Others  had  suggested  that  the  Centaurs  were  imperson- 
ations of  natural  phenomena,  such  as  storms  or  torrents.  Mannhardt  regards 
them  '  as  spirits  of  the  forest  or  the  mountain,  to  whose  action  these  phenomena 
were  assigned.'  Abstract  generalisation  and  personification  are  highly  improb- 
able in  the  period  to  which  the  origin  of  the  myth  must  be  assigned ;  while 
a  belief  in  wild  creatures  of  the  woods  is  universally  prevalent  in  Europe 
among  peoples  still  in  a  primitive  stage  of  thought.  Such  a  belief  is  found, 
for  example,  among  the  Russian  peasants,  who  believe  that  '  the  devastation 
wrought  by  hurricanes  is  the  result  of  a  battle  between  the  spirits  of  the 
woods,  battles  in  which  the  combatants  hurl  tree-trunks  of  a  century's  growth 

1  Ant.  fFald-  und  FeldhUte, 
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and  rocks  of  four  thousand  pounds'  weight  at  one  another,  over  a  distance  of 
a  hundred  versts.'  ^  The  stones  and  pine  trees  that  are  always  the  weapons  of 
the  Centaurs  both  in  literature  and  in  art  here  find  their  exact  counterpart. 

The  ethical  tendency  of  later  Greek  mythology  has  transformed  and 
obscured  the  story  of  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapiths.  The  fact  of 
a  combat  may  have  suggested  a  diflFerence  in  character  between  the  com- 
batants ;  the  tendency  to  take  sides  in  relating  a  fight  is  irresistible ;  and  as 
a  result  the  Lapiths  who  fight  against  the  wild  and  bestial  Centaurs  first  won 
credit  for  their  prowess  in  meeting  such  a  foe 

KOfynoTOi  fAkv  iaav  icaX  icaprlaroi^  ifjid^ovTo, 

and  then  came  to  be  adopted  in  a  way  as  the  champions  of  humanity  and 
civilisation,  until  in  the  age  of  the  Persian  wars  the  battle  of  Lapiths  and 
Centaurs  came  to  be  a  fiEkvourite  type  of  the  great  struggle  between  Hellene 
and  Barbarian.  But  we  have  only  to  examine  the  myth  to  see  that  it  must 
have  travelled  very  far  fix^m  its  original  significance.  The  Lapiths  are  no 
Greek  people,  but  are  closely  akin  to  the  Centaurs — a  kinship  that  is  all  the 
better  attested  because  its  exact  manner  is  variously  related.  The  devastation 
of  storms  is  wrought  by  the  contest  of  the  wood-spirits,  not  against  human 
antagonists,  but  against  others  of  their  own  kind.  It  is  made  out  with  great 
probability  by  Mannhardt  that  Centaurs  and  Lapiths  are  in  their  origin  but 
two  difierent  forms  of  the  same  wild  men  of  the  woods ;  only  in  the  one  case 
the  anthropomorphic  tendency  has  had  more  scope  than  in  the  other.  Or  it 
would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  wild  men  of  the  woods  were 
originally  thought  of  merely  as  rugged  and  hairy  monsters ;  in  the  case  of 
the  Lapiths  they  have  come  to  lose  everything  inhuman  except  their  super- 
human strength ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  Centaurs  their  bestial  characteris- 
tics have  assumed  a  very  peculiar  form.  The  Centaur  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  Greek  art  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the  shaggy  brutes  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  which,  as  Mannhardt  points  out,  have  nothing  whatever 
distinctively  equine  about  them.  The  appropriateness  of  the  form  of  a 
horse,  or  of  association  with  a  horse,  to  spirits  that  ride  the  storm,  is  both 
obvious  in  itself  and  attested  by  innumerable  instances  from  folk-lore,  but 
the  peculiar  form  taken  by  this  association  in  the  earliest  Greek  Centaurs, 
which  are  merely  men  with  a  horse's  body  and  hind  quarters  growing  out  of 
their  back,  is  probably  due  either  to  some  accidental  combination  or  to  some 
too  literal  interpretation  of  a  metaphor  used  by  an  early  poet ;  it  really  has 
no  more  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  Centaur  than  has  the  late  and  more 
artistic  combination  of  man  and  horse  that  we  see  in  the  sculpture  and 
painting  of  the  fifth  century. 

We  may  then  adopt  Mannhardt's  explanation  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapiths,  and  regard  them  but  as  two  different  developments  of  the  same 
original  conception— of  the  wood-spirits  whose  combats  left  their  traces 


^  Op.  eU.  p.  96. 
H,8  — VOL.  XVII. 
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behind  them  in  pine-trunks  and  rocks  hurled  by  storms  about  the  slopes  of 
Pelion. 

(2)  A  close  association  with  various  trees  is  naturally  enough  to  be 
expected  of  wood-spirits,  whether  such  relationship  be  so  definitely  realised 
as  to  cause  them  to  be  regarded  as  the  children  of  tree  spirits  (Dryads,  &c.) 
or  not.  In  some  cases  the  fact  is  definitely  stated  ;  thus  Pholos  is  the  son  of 
Melea  (the  Dryad  of  the  ash) ;  Dryalus  who  is  called  UcvKeiSrf^  and  Elatus  are 
names  that  speak  for  themselves.  So  Caeneus  also  is  called  Elateius  (the 
pine-tree  man)  and  Phyllaeus  (the  leaf-man).  By  later  m3rthologi8ts  his  father 
is  called  Elatus ;  it  seems  likely  that  the  epithet  Elateius,  which  could  just  as 
well  come  from  'EXart;  (pine)  may  have  existed  before  the  name  coined  to 
explain  it.  The  use  of  pine-trees  to  overwhelm  the  Lapith  hero  demands  of 
necessity  no  further  explanation,  since  the  pine-tree  is  the  recognised  weapon 
of  the  Centaurs ;  but,  in  view  of  other  indications,  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
that  the  pine-tree  had  a  peculiar  sanctity  in  Greece,  especially  in  cases  which 
seem  to  point  to  a  ritual  of  human  sacrifice.  Thus  Attis  wounded  himself 
and  died  under  a  pine-tree;  Pentheus  was  set  up  in  a  pine-tree,  stoned, 
dragged  down,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Theban  maenads  ^ ;  and  the  robber 
Sinis,  the  pine-bender,  slew  his  victims  by  fastening  them  to  two  pine-trees 
and  was  himself  slain  in  the  same  manner  by  Theseus.  It  is  possible  then 
that  the  appearance  of  the  pine-trees  in  this  case  may  have  some  significance 
beyond  their  ordinary  use  as  weapons  by  the  Centaurs. 

The  stones  thrown  at  Caeneus  are  even  more  significant.  We  have  just 
noticed  how  this  feature  occurs  also  in  the  tale  of  Pentheus ;  at  Troezen  a 
festival  called  the  stone- throwing  (KiOofioXia)  was  held  in  honour  of  Damia 
and  Auxesia,'  and  the  legend  went  that  these  two  maidens  had  been  stoned 
to  death.  Mr.  Frazer  writes :  *'  It  is  practically  certain  that  Damia  and  Auxesia 
were  spirits  of  vegetation  and  growth.  Their  images  are  said  to  have  been  made 
of  the  sacred  olive  wood  of  Athens  in  order  to  restore  to  the  land  of  Epidaurus 
the  fertility  which  it  had  temporarily  lost,  and  the  making  of  the  images  had 
the  desired  eflfect.*  Their  names,  too,  point  in  the  same  direction.  Now  battles 
more  or  less  serious,  conducted  in  the  fields  with  stones  as  weapons  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  means  of  promoting  fertility  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Why  they  should  have  been  so  regarded  is  more  than  I  can  say  at 
present,  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  undoubted.  For  European  examples,  see 
Mannhardt,  BaumhiltuSy  pp.  548-552.  In  my  note  on  Pans.  II.  32.  2, 1  quote 
more  examples,  of  which  I  will  mention  one  or  two.  Among  the  Khonds  of 
Orissa,  who  sacrificed  human  victims  and  buried  their  flesh  in  the  fields  to 
fertilise  them,  a  wild  battle  was  fought  with  stones  and  mud  just  before  the 
flesh  was  buried  in  the  ground  (S.  Macpherson,  Memorials  of  Service  in  India, 
p,  129).  In  Tonga  an  essential  ceremony  to  procure  a  good  crop  of  yams  was 
a  battle  between  the  islanders,  one  half  of  the  island  against  the  other  half. 


^  See  Bather,  J.ff.S,  xiv.  251.  batLm  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Frazer. 

»  Paua.   II.   82    2.      A  good  deal  of   this  »  Herod,  v.  8^-87. 

evidence  about  stone-throwing  is  quoted  ver* 
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The  fight  was  obstinate  and  lasted  for  hours  (see  Maurice,  Tonga  Islands,  % 
p.  207).  In  Gilgit  an  elaborate  sham-fight  marked  the  time  for  pruning  the 
vines  and  the  first  budding  of  the  apricot-trees  (Biddulph,  Tri^  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  p.  102)."  These  battles  of  stones,  associated  in  myth  with 
victims  who  were  slain  by  stoning,  seem  in  every  case  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
ducive to  the  fertility  of  fields  or  trees.  In  the  case  of  Caeneus,  who  is 
buried  with  stones  in  such  a  battle,  the  association  with  a  pine-tree  is  already 
otherwise  attested.  It  is  an  obvious  inference  that  his  stoning  and  burial  is 
regarded  as  conducive  to  the  growth  and  fertility  of  the  tree  with  which  he  is 
associated. 

(3)  We  now  come  to  the  most  curious  part  of  the  whole  myth,  a  part  that 
perhaps  may  show  its  real  origin.  Both  in  the  literary  evidence  and  in  the 
artistic  representations  we  have  noticed  a  fact  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
rest  of  the  story.  When  describing  how  Caeneus  is  slain  by  the  Centaurs, 
smitten  with  green  pine-branches,  Pindar  adds  that  he  cleft  the  earth  with 
unbended  knee ;  and  this  is  just  how  he  is  represented  in  art,  buried  to  the 
waist  but  upright.  Now  this  is  not  the  position  in  which  anyone  would  be 
buried  who  was  overwhelmed  by  the  mass  of  unwieldy  missiles  hurled  at 
him  in  the  confusion  of  combat.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  such  a 
manner  of  burial  implies  a  deliberate  and  intentional  act,  and  that  its 
interpolation  in  the  battle-scene  is  more  or  less  accidental,^  while  the 
invulnerability  of  Caeneus  is  a  mere  invention  to  explain  it.  Now  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  why  either  Centaurs  or  Lapiths  should  bury  one  of  their  own 
number  in  this  strange  way ;  but  there  is  another  explanation  which  suggests 
it0el£  The  Centaurs  or  Lapiths,  as  we  have  seen,  are  wood-spirits, 
whose  life  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  pine  forests  in  which  they  live ;  and 
it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  divinities  or  superhuman  beings  to  have  tales 
told  about  them  which  are  merely  derived  fix)m  the  ritual  practised  by  men 
in  relation  to  the  function  or  phenomena  with  which  such  divinities  are 
associated.  One  has  only  to  recall  the  way  in  which  the  wanderings  of 
Demeter  are  related  in  imitation  of  the  wanderings  of  the  mystae  at  Eleusis, 
or  the  tale  of  Lycaon's  slaying  his  son  to  feast  the  gods  is  coined  in  imitation 
of  the  cannibal  sacrifice  of  Mt.  Lycaeus.  If  we  apply  a  similar  solution  to 
this  problem,  we  should  naturally  look  for  the  rite  from  which  the  myth  is 
derived  among  those  customs  that  are  associated  with  tree  or  wood-spirits  or 
divinities  on  which  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  dependent.  We  have  already 
noticed  examples  in  which  the  pine-tree,  doubtless  as  containing  such  a  spirit, 
was  associated  with  human  sacrifice  in  Greece ;  and  the  analogy  of  popular 
customs  throughout  Europe  leads  us  to  see  in  such  sacrifices,  real  or  sjrmbolical, 
a  mystic  connexion  between  the  life  of  the  man  and  the  life  of  the  tree.* 
That  Caeneus  was  a  man  in  this  condition  is  implied  both  by  his  epithets  and 
by  the  company  in  which  we  find  him.     That  he  should  be  stoned  to  death  is 


^  Compare  however  the  practice  of  the  Khonds,      coincidence  due  to  a  similar  contamination  of 
quoted  above,  in  which  the  burial  of  the  victim      two  distinct  rites, 
is  associated  with  a  battle.     But  this  may  be  a  '  See  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  passim, 
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in  acKJordance  with  a  common  custom  in  such  cases ;  we  need  only  remember, 
once  more,  the  tale  of  Pentheus.  And  in  Russia,  for  example,  the  burial  of 
Jarilo  ^  (the  spring)  is  associated  with  practices  like  the  setting  up  of  a  tree 
which  contains  the  successor  of  the  victim.  Perhaps  however  this  burial  to 
the  waist  may  have  a  more  exact  significance ;  it  is  a  practice  best  known  in 
witchcraft  like  that  of  Horace's  Canidia,^  or  fanaticism  like  that  of  the 
Sufifering  Ivan  at  Baef  or  the  Russian  devotees  who  even  yet  follow  his 
example.^  But  it  may  go  back  to  a  notion  that  by  planting  the  man  who 
represented  the  tree-spirit  as  if  he  were  himself  a  tree,  the  growth  of  the  tree 
would  be  assured.*  I  only  give  this  conjecture,  as  it  was  suggested  to  me  by 
Mr.  Frazer,  with  all  possible  reserve.  The  chief  justification  for  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  exactly  meets  the  required  conditions,  and  explains  what  is  other- 
wise inexplicable  in  the  traditional  form  of  the  myth. 

(4)  Caeneus'  change  of  sex  is  significant,  since  a  change  of  sex,  or  a 
disguise  of  sex,  is  an  extremely  common  feature  in  popular  customs  that  are 
connected  with  the  tree-spirit.  I  need  only  quote  again  the  case  of  Pentheus, 
who  was  disguised  as  a  woman  before  he  was  set  up  in  the  pine-tree  whence 
he  was  dragged  to  his  death.  There  is  no  need  here  for  us  to  seek  an 
explanation  of  a  fact  which  has  hitherto  baffled  mythologists  ;  but  the 
existence  of  this  peculiarity  in  Caeneus  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  view 
that  he  too  is  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  tree-spirit. 

(6)  Resurrection,  real  or  simulated,  is  another  very  common 
feature  in  the  rites  so  often  quoted.  Resurrection  in  the  form  of 
a  bird  is  not  indeed  known  to  me  in  any  clear  example,  though  the 
tale  of  the  Phoenix  suggests  itself,  and  the  practice  of  liberating  an  eagle 
from  an  emperor's  funeral  pyre  is  well  known.  Perhaps  this  fact  may  make 
us  suspect  the  form  of  the  resurrection,  which  is  recorded  only  by  Ovid,  but 
it  is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  an  entire  invention,  and  the  resurrection  in 
some  form  must  have  existed  in  the  early  myth.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  according  to  Pindar  and  Apollonius  Rhodius  Caeneus  seems  to 
have  gone  down  alive  among  the  dead, 

^(oov  T  iv  <l>0ifi4voi<ri  fiokelv  vwo  xevOea  yaifj^ 

Orph.  Argon.  Lc. 

Finally,  we  may  find  yet  another  independent  proof  that  we  are  right 
in  regarding  the  tale  of  Caeneus  as  a  survival  from  the  primitive  rites 
connected  with  the  tree-spirit  that  are  familiar  wherever  the  may-pole  is  set 

*  Mannhaidt,  fF.F.K,  p.  265.  warriors  who  come  up  when  Jason  sows  the 
>  Epod*.  y.  82.                                                        di«gon's  teeth,  Ap.  Bhod.  iii  1874,  &c.     Many 

*  Burial  in  these  oases  was  np  to  the  arm-pits  of  them  are  slain  while  still  buried  to  the  waist, 
or  to  the  shoulders.  The  motive  is  recorded  to  like  Caeneus  ;  and  the  first  comparison,  which 
be  in  one  case  to  produce  pining,  in  the  other  may  well  be  traditional,  is  to  *  pine-trees  or  oaks, 
the  mortification  of  the  flesh ;  but  in  both  oases  that  are  hurled  down  by  the  blasts  of  the  storm. ' 
the  practice  is  probably  earlier  than  its  explana-  If  this  is  only  a  coincidence,  it  is  a  very  curious 
tion.  one. 

*  A  curious  analogy  is  offered  by  the  crop  of 
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up.  For  one  more  fact  is  recorded  about  him  which  has  no  rational 
connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  tale,  but  which  is  easily  explained  on  this 
.supposition.  In  the  Scholia  to  the  Iliad  ^  it  is  said  that  he  Tnffa?  clkovti^ov 
iv  rf  fAea-airdrip  rrj^  arfopa^  deov  rovro  irpotrira^ev  apiO^lv,  What  can 
this  mean  but  that  he  set  up  a  may-pole  on  the  village  green,  thereby 
proving,  if  further  proof  be  needed,  the  true  nature  of  the  tales  that  were 
told  about  him  ? 

Ernest  Gardner. 


SchoL  A  on  A  264. 
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VOTIVE  RELIEFS  IN  THE  ACROPOLIS  MUSEUM. 
[Plates  VIL,  VIII.] 

The  Terra-cotta  reliefs  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  article 
have  been  for  some  years  one  of  the  minor  attractions  of  the  Acropolis 
Museum,  and  I  am  indebted  for  permission  to  publish  them  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Ephor  General  M.  Cawadias,  and  of  the  Ephors,  MM.  Stais  and 
Castriotis.  The  latter  as  superintendent  of  the  Museum  most  obligingly 
put  at  my  disposal  all  the  information  in  his  possession  and  afforded  me  every 
facility  for  photographing  the  tablets.  No  single  tablet  in  the  collection  is 
perfect  and  of  the  73  fragments  ^  which  comprise  it,  the  great  majority  came 
to  light  during  the  systematic  excavations  of  the  Acropolis  which  were  carried 
on  from  1885-1890 ;  they  were  all  found  at  some  depth  below  the  surface  and 
as  far  as  could  be  learnt,  to  the  north,  the  east  and  the  south-east  of  the 
Parthenon.  The  rest  have  been  in  the  Museum  since  1863 ;  these  were  all  found 
on  or  near  the  surface  and  it  is  possible  that  others  were  carried  away  by  visitors 
and  are  now  hidden  in  private  collections.  The  publication  of  the  Museum 
fragments  may  lead  to  their  identification  and  the  completion  of  some  of  the 
tablets  whose  design  cannot  at  present  be  determined. 

As  already  stated  no  complete  tablet  has  been  preserved,  but  a  suflScient 
variety  of  fragments  exists  to  show  that  they  were  of  uniform  size,  clay  and 
technique,  about  22  centimetres  long  by  16  wide  and  1  thick,  bordered  top 
and  bottom  by  a  rim  projecting  ^  a  centimetre  beyond  the  background,  from 
which  the  relief  rises  to  a  height  not  exceeding  1^  centimetres.  They  are 
pierced  by  three  holes,  usually  one  in  each  of  the  upper  comers  and  another 
in  the  centre  of  the  lower  edge.  The  clay  is  very  hard  and  fine,  of  a  pale  red 
colour  which  on  firacture  shows  brighter  red  streaks ;  the  firing  is  well  done 
and  very  few  of  the  fragments  have  any  trace  of  the  warping  common  in  the 
reliefs  from  Epizephyrian  Locri.  The  tablets  are  all  covered  with  a  layer  of 
white  lime-wash  as  a  basis  for  the  colour  used,  pale  blue  for  the  background, 
bright  red,  green  (?)  black,  brown  and  yellow  for  the  different  portions  of  the 
relief.  The  border,  the  outside  edge  and,  in  one  case,  the  back  were  painted 
crimson  red,  so  that  the  general  effect  must  have  been  brilliant  in  the 
extreme;  the  colouring,  however,  though  vivid,  was  much  more  carefully 
done  than  is  usual  in  terra  cotta  work,  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  green 
>■  . 

1  Reg.  Nos.  1318-1391. 
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border  of  an  aegis  is  contiDued  on  to  a  red  robe  or  that  the  red  of  the  chariot 
wheels  has  trespassed  on  to  a  blue  background. 

In  style  the  designs  are  archaic,  but  it  is  an  archaism  due  more  to 
conservatism  than  to  want  of  skill.  Those  who  have  studied  the  cases  of 
terra-cotta  figures  in  the  Acropolis  Museum  or  Dr  Winter's  account  of  them  ^ 
will  remember  that  they  are  distinguished  by  the  same  fineness  of  clay, 
perfection  of  firing  and  precision  of  colouring.  Another  technical 
peculiarity  which  they  share  with  the  tablets  is  the  use  of  lines  of  pale  grey 
colour  to  sketch  in  that  portion  of  the  design  which  is  not  rendered  in  relief. 
The  statuettes  and  the  tablets  must  therefore  come  from  one  and  the  same 
locality,  and  the  reasons  which  caused  Dr.  Winter  to  describe  the  statuettes 
as  of  local,  t.e.  Athenian,  origin  derive  fresh  force  from  the  evidence  supplied 
by  the  tablets.  In  subject  as  in  technique  the  latter  are  extremely  local. 
All  the  designs,  save  three,  one  of  which  is  too  fragmentary  for  interpretation, 
refer  to  various  conceptions  of  Athena  as  Ergan^,  Polias,  Archegetis  or 
Promachos,  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  impossible  to  separate 
Athena  from  her  chosen  city ;  the  one  idea  includes  the  other.  In  other  states 
she  was  worshipped  as  (me  of  the  divinities ;  in  Athens  she  was  tJie  divinity, 
her  reputation  and  cultus  increased  in  proportion  as  the  reputation  and  power 
of  the  city  grew,  her  nature  underwent  the  same  transformation  as  did  the 
nature  of  the  state ;  originally  she  was  a  goddess  of  agriculture,  the  goddess 
to  whom  the  earliest  com  sowing  and  the  fields*  were  dedicated,  but  as  the 
leader  of  an  ambitious  race,  fighting  its  way  to  power,  she  became  a  goddess 
of  war.  The  complete  transformation  of  a  divinity  to  suit  the  character  of 
a  particular  set  of  worshippers  is  not  uncommon  in  Greek  mythology,  witness 
the  warlike  Aphrodite  of  Sparta,  but  the  development  of  Athena  proceeds  on 
logical  lines.  The  central  point  of  the  conception  is  mind  or  rather 
intelligence,  the  practical  mind  which  turns  matter  to  the  best  account  and 
subdues  brute  force,  therefore  not  only  every  art  but  every  craft  however 
humble  was  under  her  protection ;  as  Athena  Ergan^  she  invented  the  flute, 
she  helped  to  build  the  Argo,  she  wove  wondrous  garments  for  herself 
and  Hera,  she  taught  the  Rhodian  artists  to  people  the  island  with 
statues  which  seemed  to  live  and  breathe ;  as  Archegetis  or  Polias,  by  her 
wise  counsel  she  protected  the  fortunes  of  the  state  and  if  necessary  armed 
herself  in  its  defence.  The  conception  of  Athena  as  a  goddess  of  wisdom 
does  not  come  within  our  province ;  it  is  a  later  one  which  arose  when  Athens, 
no  longer  paramount  in  the  political  counsels  of  Greece,  sought  and  obtained  a 
wider  and  less  disputed  sway  in  the  intellectual  world. 

We  have  therefore  two  distinct  sides  to  her  character,  the  peaceful  and 
the  warlike,  and  the  latter  assumed  undue  prominence  because  the  existence 
of  a  Greek  state  depended  on  its  fighting  power — therefore  the  popular  idea 
of  Athena  Polias  was  of  a  combative  goddess,  though  originally  her  function 
was  both  peace  and  war.     Eustathius*  describes  thellian  palladion  thus: 


1  Arch.  Aiizeiger,  1893,  pp.  140-148.  »  Eustath.  on  Z  91,  p.  627. 

>  Suidas,  s.v.  Procharisteruu 
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Sioirerh  f^v  elvai,  ardfAfia  re  ep^eti/  Koi  i^XaKarrfp,  iv  Bk  t§  K€il>a\§  iriKov 
(ttoXov)  Kal  Sopv  iv  rp  Se^i^.  ApoUodonis  gives  much  the  same  description 
of  it,  T§  fikv  Se^if.  Sopv  Sifjpfiipov  ej^ov,  t§  Bi  eripa  tjXaKdrffv  koI  arpOKTOv} 
It  is  under  this  form  that  it  appears  on  late  silver  coins  of  Novum  Ilion.' 
Again  the  Athena  PoUas  of  Erythrae,'  an  archaic  wooden  statue  ascribed  to 
Endoios,  had  a  distaff  in  either  hand ;  in  the  Iliad,  though  Athena  mainly 
appears  as  an  active  partizan  of  the  Greeks  and  therefore  in  her  warlike 
character,  attention  is  also  drawn  to  her  skill  in  womanly  arts  ^  which  are 
again  insisted  on  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  ^  'H  hi  re  irapOevtKh^  aira\6j(poa<; 
iv  /Jbeydpoicip  \  aryXah  epy*  iBiSa^ev,  iwl  <f>p€<rl  Belca  eKaoTy.  Later  on  the 
two  conceptions  were  somewhat  sharply  sundered ;  the  arts  of  peace  were 
allotted  to  Athena  Ergan^  who  took  a  lower  position  and  was  worshipped  only 
by  craftsmen,  for  Plutarch  ^  in  contrasting  the  worshippers  of  Athena  Ergan^ 
who  work  with  their  hands,  with  those  of  Athena  Polias  who  use  their 
brains  quotes  from  Sophocles  :  ^ 

Tray  o  yeip&va^  Xea>9 

ot  Tffv  A^9  yopy&TTi^v  'Epydvf)v 

wpotrrpiirea'Oe. 

At  the  period  to  which  our  reliefs  belong  (the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
and  beginning  of  the  fifth)  the  difference  had  not  been  emphasized  and  in 
this  indistinctness  of  thought  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  seek  the  solution 
of  the  problem  as  to  whether  Athena  Ergan^  had  a  special  temple  on  the 
Acropolis  or  not.  I  do  not  think  she  had.  Pausanias  states®  that  the 
Athenians  boasted  of  having  been  the  first  to  worship  her,  and  inscriptions  to 
her  have  been  found  on  the  Acropolis,  to  the  north,  south  and  west  of  the  Par- 
thenon, among  them  a  grave  inscription  *  wherein  the  relatives  of  one  Euanth^ 
state  that  they  have  dedicated  '  a  painted  tablet  in  the  precinct  of  Pallas 
the  laborious '  (elKova  piv  ypairTdp...0^Kafi€v  ipyoirovov  JJaWdBos  iv TcytAA^et), 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  this  description  should  not  be  applied  to  Athena 
Polias.  Most  of  the  inscriptions  to  Athena  Ergan^  are  set  up  by  the  relations 
of  women  whose  special  interest  in  the  Polias  was  obviously  the  peplos  woven 
for  her,  and  to  whom  she  might  well  be  ipyoirovof:,  as  the  robe  was  begun  at 
the  feast  of  Athena  Ergan^  under  the  supervision  of  her  priestess  and  of  the 
Errephorae ;  therefore  offerings  to  Ergan^  might  well  be  placed  in  the  Polias 
temple  and  the  latter  goddess  be  described  as  ipyoirovo^. 

The  reliefs  fall  naturally  into  two  main  divisions :  (-4)  those  which 
represent  Athena,  and  those  (B)  which,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  represented  some 
other  personage.  The  latter  division  which  only  includes  3  fragments 
out  of  a  total  of  73,  is  figured  under  numbers  8,  9,  10. 


*  ApoU.  iil  12,  3.  *  iiL  in  Fenerem,  lines  14-16. 

"  Brit,  Mu8,  Cat,  Coins  of  Troatf,  Plate  XI.  •  Praec.  de  rei.  ger.  6. 

8-7.  '  Soph.  Frag,  Dindorf  724. 

»  Pans,  vil  6,  9.  •  Paus.  i.  24,  3. 

V.  785;  xiv.  178.  »  CLA.  iil  1880. 
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Division  A,  BepreserUcUions  of  Athena,  contains  four  clearly  marked 
types: — 

(1)  Athena  Ergan^,  a  seated  figure  spinning  (Fig.  1  and  Plate  VII.  1). 

(2)  Athena  Polias,  seated,  unanned  in  gala  array  (Fig.  2  and  Plate  VII.  2). 

(3)  Athena  Polias,  seated  armed  but  not  combative  (Fig.  3). 

(4)  Athena  Promachos.  (Figs.  4,  5,  6,  7  and  Plate  VIII.  1,  2). 


Fio.  1. 


Of  the  two  aspects  under  which  the  reliefe  represent  Athena,  armed  and 
unarmed,  seated  and  standing,  the  unarmed  seated  type  is  the  more  attractive 
and  gives  rise  to  several  interesting  problems.  One  type  of  it  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1  and  Plate  VII.  1.^  A  young  girl  dressed  in  the  ordinary  house  costume,  an 


'  Two  examples. 

(1)  Reg.  No.  1827  ;  length  0  19  cent  x  016. 
Traces  of  black  on  chair.     See  Plate. 

(2)  1830 ;  length  0  '22  x  0  *16.  Drapery  incised. 
Traces  of  red  on  footstool,  kerchief,  and  rim, 
and  of  bine  on  background.    Found  1886  '  near 


the  old  wall '  in  the  forecourt  of  the  museum. 

All  the  drawings  in  the  text  have  been  skil- 
fully put  together  by  Mr.  F.  Anderson  from  my 
photographs.  The  left  hand  in  Fig.  1  is  re- 
stored from  a  vase-painting. 
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Ionic  chiton  of  fine  material,  her  hair  concealed  by  a  handkerchief,  seated,  in 
a  somewhat  inelegant  attitude  on  a  long  bench,  her  feet  resting  on  a  foot-stooL 
Two  examples  exist,  the  less  perfect  of  which  is  represented  on  Plate  VII. 
as  it  supplies  the  key  to  the  action  ;  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  right  hand  and 
the  spindle  seen  below  it  show  that  the  girl  is  spinning ;  the  left  hand  is 
missing  but  the  raised  forearm  is  in  the  position  required  for  holding  a  distaflf 
(cf  Steph.  C.K  1863.  Plate  II.  17).  Given  the  locality  of  the  find,  and  the 
special  circumstances  which  connect  Athena  Ergan^  with  spinning  and 
especially  with  the  manufacture  of  the  peplos,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  tablet  represents  her  in  the  likeness  of  one  of  the  ipyaa-rlpaty  a  young 
girl  spinning  in  the  women's  chamber  and  therefore  represented  in  indoor 
costume  and  an  easy  attitude  which  form  a  piquant  contrast  to  the  prim 
position  and  elaborate  costume  shown  in  the  second  type  (Fig.  2).  The 
strong  resemblance  to  the  *Peitho'  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  is  of  course 
evident,  but  the  attribute  of  the  spindle  seems  to  allow  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  person  depicted.  The  dedication  may  have  been  made  either  by  a 
young  girl  or  perhaps  it  was  the  gift  of  her  relations  who,  like  Euanth^'s 
friends,  offered  an  el/cova  ypairTav  in  memory  of  her,  not  of  course  a  portrait 
as  these  tablets  were  made  by  tbe  dozen. 

An  interesting  point  in  connexion  with  this  figure  is  the  possible  light  it 
throws  on  the  subject  of  the  '  catagusa '  ^  statue.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  Karwyeiv  means  *  to  draw  out  the  thread,'  and  Forster  {PhU,  Supp.  Bd, 
IV.  pp.  720,  21)  has  already  made  the  suggestion  that  the  *  catagusa  '  might 
prove  to  be  a  representation  of  Athena  Ergan^;  therefore  in  our  relief 
we  may  have  an  indication  of  the  main  lines  of  the  subject.  The  *  catagusa ' 
was  of  course  a  statue  in  the  round,  but  its  novelty  is  as  likely  to  have 
consisted  in  the  adaptation  of  the  'motif  of  a  relief  as  in  an  original 
conception. 

Fig.  2  gives  another  representation  of  Athena  ^  in  a  dignified  somewhat 
hieratic  pose,  corresponding  to  her  elaborate  gala  costume.  In  her  right  hand 
she  holds  a  bowl,  the  left  is  tightly  clasped  over  some  object  which  was  not 
indicated  in  relief  and  has  therefore  disappeared.  The  treatment  of  the  face 
(Plate  VII.  2)  shows  less  of  archaism  than  the  preceding  and  there  is  a  dignity 
and  nobiUty  about  the  figure  which,  to  compare  the  infinitely  small  with  the 
infinitely  great,  recalls  the  Parthenon  frieze  and  is  shared  by  one  other  head 
in  this  collection  (Fig.  3).  There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  prove  that  this 
figure  is  an  Athena  at  all,  still  less  an  Athena  Polias,  but  tbe  very  absence  of 
any  distinctive  attribute  is  in  favour  of  the  attribution,  and  the  obvious 
connexion  between  Figs.  1  and  2  helps  to  strengthen  it.  An  Athena  Polias 
seated  in  much  the  same  attitude  and  costume  and  holding  a  dish  in  her 
outstretched  right  hand  is  shown  on  an  Etrurian  hydria  where  the  goddess  is 


1  Pliny,  Nat,  Hist,   xxxiv.   *  Praxiteles  fecit  Reg.  No.  1338  (PI.  ix.  2).   Upper  part  of  relief 

item  catagusam.'    Foncori-yeiy  in  this  sense  see  0*15  x  0*16.     Stephan^  red,  background  blue. 

Plat.  Soph.  p.  226^,  Pollux,  vii.  29,  &c.    See  Hair  and  chiton  incised.    Traces  of  burning, 
also  Forster,  he,  eU.  p.  719.  Reg.  No.   1337;  0-14  x  0-16.    Slight  traces 

'^  Two  examples  :  of  blue  on  background  and  of  red  on  chair. 
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identified  by  her  helmet,  spear  and  snake.^  Further,  an  inscription  ^  found 
to  the  west  of  the  Parthenon  recounts  how  the  Boul^  was  approached  by  the 
fathers  of  the  maidens  who  span  the  wool  for  the  peplos  of  Athena  Polias, 
with  the  request  that  as  they  had  fulfilled  all  their  duties  creditably  and 
accompanied  the  procession,  they  might  now  offer  a  silver  phial^,  value  100 
drachmas,  to  the  goddess  as  a  mark  of  piety  to  her  and  goodwill  to  the 
Demos.   This  inscription  is  assigned  by  MM.  Kohler  and  Foucart  to  98-97  B.C., 


Fig.  2. 


but  the  custom  of  the  dedication  of  a  silver  dish  by  the  ifyyaartvai  can 
hardly  have  been  instituted  for  the  firet  time  at  that  date,  and  under  like 
circumstances  this  tablet  would  be  an  especially  appropriate  offering. 

Only  three  small  fragments  ^  exist  of  a  tablet  which  shows  the  goddess 


*  Gerh.  A,  V,  iv.  242,  1.  This  vase  has  dis- 
appeared and  has  apparently  not  been  seen  since 
the  publication  by  Gerhard.  It  is  not  in  Berlin. 

«  C.LA.  477.  Completed  B,aH.  vol.  xuL 
pp.  170,  1,  No.  «. 


s  Reg.    No.  1821;  0*10x0*9,     fiMkgnxmd 
blue,  hair  red. 

No.  1818;  0-4  X  0-2. 
No.  1366;  0*6  long x  0-2. 
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accoutred  with  helmet,  aegis,  and  gorgoneion  (Fig.  3),  but  her  elaborately- 
dressed  hair  and  fine  Ionic  tunic  prove  that  she  is  the  victorious  PoUas 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace  for  which  she  fought.  The  scale  on  which  the 
helmet  and  head  are  given  show  that  the  figure  was  a  seated  one,  and  we  may 
restore  the  design  by  placing  a  spear  in  one  hand  and  an  owl  either  in  the 
field  or  in  the  left  hand  (cf.  Gerh.  TrinJcschalen  u,  Oefdsse,  PI.  XIII.,  1.) 

The  most  popular  representation  of  the  goddess  was  as  Athena  Promachos 
in  her  war  chariot  (Figs.  4, 5, 6, Plate  VIII.,  1, 2).  The  design  is  common  on  black 
figured  vases,  but  its  peculiarity  here  lies  in  the  absence  of  the  horses,  which 
are  left  to  the  imagination,  though  the  goddess'  right  hand  is  outstretched  to 
hold  the  reins,  and  rests  on  the  front  rail.  Two  variations  of  the  design 
exist ;  in  one,  the  goddess  with  a  spear  in  her  right  hand  is  mounting  the 
chariot,^  in  the   other,   she  has  already  mounted  and  holds  a  shield  or  a 


Fig.  3. 


spear  on  her  left  arm.*  The  face,  probably  for  religious  reasons,  is  more 
emphatically  archaic  than  in  any  of  the  reliefs  already  discussed,  with  a  thick 
nose,  prominent  eyes  and  chin.  One  fragment  (Fig.  6)  shows  heavy  features 
and  coarsely  incised  locks  of  hair,  and  further  differs  from  the  others  in  having 
no  owl  in  the  field.^    The  owl  was  adopted  as  Athena's  crest  probably  because 


^  Fifteen  large  fragments,  of  which  the  moat 
important  are :  Reg.  No.  1888.  Plate  yiii.. 
Fig.  1.    0-22  X  016. 

Background  blue,  chariot  and  robe  red,  aegis 
black  border. 

Casqne  of  helmet  black,  crest  red,  lips  red. 

Owl  yellow-brown,  details  in  black. 

Reg.  No.  1885;  0*22x10. 

Reg.  No.  1841,  showing  left  side  of  tablet ; 


0-18x0.8. 

Reg.  No.  1822 ;  zigzag  pattern  in  grey  lines 
on  the  aegis. 

•  Two  specimens : 

Reg.  No.  1884.     Plate  viii.  2.     015  x  016. 

Reg.  1840.     Fig.  4.     0 10  x  0  -9. 

8  Reg.  No.  1886;  012x014. 

Colouring  as  in  '.     Relief  H  cent.  high. 
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it  abounded  on  the  Acropolis,  for  otherwise  it  was  a  bird  of  evil  omen,^  but 
under  her  protection  it  flourished  so  much  that  7\at;/ca  6t9  *A0ijpa^  was 
the  Greek  equivalent  of '  taking  coals  to  Newcfistle/  *  Attention  may  be  drawn 
to  the  care  with  which  the  bird  is  represented ;  the  feathers  are  first  incised 
in  the  clay,  and  then  carefully  picked  out  in  black ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
striking  points  about  these  little  reUefs  is  the  care  expended  on  details,  the 
most  perfect  specimen  being  shown  in  Fig  6,  where  the  scales  of  the  aegis  are 
outlined  in  black  and  coloured  alternately  red  and  blue,  the  inside  of  the  aegis 
green,  the  robe  red  and  the  chariot  rail  black. 


Fio.  4. 


The  main  interest  of  the  Promachos  design  centres  in  Athena's  accoutre- 
ments, helmet,  aegis,  and  shield.  The  helmet  is  of  the  high-crested  Attic 
type,  the  shield  also  Attic,  the  aegis  cloak-like  in  form  and  edged  with  a 
double  wavy  line  which  does  duty  for  a  snake  border,  (the  elaborate  scale 
aegis  [Fig.  6]  has  a  nearly  straight  edge),  the  gorgoneion  does  not  appear  on 
it  at  all,  though  the  seated  Athena  (Fig.  3)  has  one.     The  aegis  in  this 

*  Ael.  de  Nat.  Anim,  x.  37.  *  SchoL  ad  Arist.  EqitUeSy  1102. 
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form   is   that  worn  in  all  archaic  representations  of  her,  and  much  more 
closely  resembles  the  Homeric  conception  of  it  than  the  scale  gorget  of  later 


Fio.  5. 


art.    Curiously  enough,  the  tradition  as  to  the  aegis  is  extremely  confused  and 
uncertain.      Homer  states  that  she  received  it  from  her  father  Zeus,  ac- 


Fio.  6. 

cording  to  Euripides  ^  it  was  the  skin  of  Gorge,  and  according  to  a  still  later 
tradition  *  it  was  the  skin  of  the  Titan,  Pallas,  whom  she  slew.     Probably,* 

^  Ion  1000,  and  a  gem  in  the  Brit.  Mas.:  '  For  a  discussion  of  this  question  see  Reichel, 

Murray,  Handbook  of  Arch,  PI.  XII.  9.  Eomeriache  Waffen^  pp.  (J6-72. 

«  ApolL  i.  6,  2. 
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it  and  the  lion  skin  of  Heracles  were  the  sole  survivals  of  a  time  when  the 
only  thing  available  for  protective  armour  was  a  skin,  worn  as  a  cloak  in  time 
of  peace,  and  brought  round  over  the  left  arm  in  battle  iv  Trpo/SoXrj.^  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  represent  the  tufts  of  hair  on  the  skin  may  be  the 
basis  of  the  scales,  for  the  fleece  on  an  early  Rhodian  pinax  *  is  rendered  by 
a  series  of  triangular  lines  which  are  not  unlike  rough  scales,  but  the  main 


Fio.  7. 


reason  for  them  arises  from  the  combination  of  the  aegis  and  the  gorgoneion. 
This  took  place  when  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Argive  version  of  the 
Medusa  story  (according  to  which  Perseus  was  inspired  by  Athena  to  slay  the 
Gorgon),  led  to  the  Gorgon's  head  becoming  as  essential  an  attribute  of  the 
goddess  as  was  the  aegis.     At  a  very  early  stage  we  find  that  the  fringes  of 


Fio.  8. 


the  aegis  had  developed  into  writhing  serpents,  either  mechanically,  or  to 
increase  its  terrifying  power ;  but  when  the  gorgoneion  was  transferred  to  it 
from  the  shield  where  Athena  first  placed  it,^  this  power  centred  in  it  and  the 
Medusa  legend   with   its  snakes  dominated   the  conception.     The  archaic 

1  Gerh.  A,  F.  ii.  127.  '  Apoll.  ii.  4,  8,  7. 

'  B.M.  First  Vase  Room,  Case  A,  No.  A  760. 
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Ionian  (i.e.,  Attic)  Gorgon  type  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  7,  broad,  full,  and  fleshy, 
with  little  or  no  trace  of  snakes,^  the  lines  of  the  mouth  are  horizontal  but 
the  eye  teeth  do  not  show  and  few  of  the  steps  have  been  taken  by  which  a 
simple  mask  grew  into  the  snake-wreathed  horror  of  later  times. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  design  is  consistently  archaic  in  all  its 
details :  where  the  gorgoneion  appears  at  all  it  is  on  the  shield,  and  that  only 
in  2  fragments  out  of  40,  while  the  shield  on  Plate  VIII.  has  none  at  all.  It 
therefore  belongs  to  the  archaic  Athena  type  reconstructed  by  Studniczka,* 
and  assigned  by  him  to  the  6th  century. 

I  have  no  suggestion  to  make  for  the  restoration  or  interpretation  of  the 
fragments  shown  in  Fig.  8.^ 

The  draped  male  figure,  standing  by  a  bench*  of  which  a  portion  is 
shown  in  Fig.  9  can  be  completed  by  the  help  of  Fig.  9a,  a  tablet  seen  by 


Fig.  9. 


Stackelberg  and  published  in  his  Graeber  der  Hellenen  (Plate  LVI.  4).  Both 
he  and  Overbeck  {Kunstmythologie  III.  p.  68)  interpret  the  figure  as  Apollo, 
and  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  treatment  of  the  hair  to  the 
colossal  Apollo  head  of  the  West  Pediment  at  Olympia,  but  as  the  same 
treatment  is  shown  by  a  head  of  Hades  in  two  terra-cotta  reliefe  from  Locri, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  identification  is 
not  conclusive.  The  hind,  in  Fig.  9 A,  is  an  unusual  attribute  for  Apollo,  but 
I  cannot  vouch  for  this  detail  as  I  have  not  succeeded  in  tracing  the  tablet. 


^  Two  examples  :  •  No.  1391. 

Reg.  No.  1367;010x0-7.  Shield  black,  rim  Feet  of  draped  figure  moving  to  left  ;0 11  x  0-7. 

red.     Found  1886.  *  No.  1389. 

Reg.  No.  1372;  0*8x0*7.   Gorgon's  eyes  out-  Draped  figure  standing   against    a    bench; 

lined  in  black.  0*10  x  Oil.     Pink  in  folds  of  drapery. 

s  Stndniczka,  Ath.  MiUh.  xi  185. 
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The  Heracles  relief^  (Fig.  10)  has  already  been  published  and  discussed 
by  Dr.  Reisch,  and  is  only  included  here  to  complete  the  series.     I  diflFer, 


Fio    9a. 


Fio.  10. 


however,  from  him  in  regarding  it  as  an  offering  to  Heracles,  and  think  that 
like  the  other  tablets,  it  was  offered  to  Athena.     Ample  evidence  of  the 


1  Reg.  No.  1328;  0*12  x  0  9. 
Hair  incised.     Found  in  1886.     Top^  rcixov 
H.S, — VOL.   XVIJ. 


T^j  * hKpov6\toai.     Reiach,  Ath.  Mitth.  1887. 
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custom  of  dedicating  to  one  divinity  the  image  of  another  is  aflforded  by  the 
temple  favissae. 

In  describing  these  tablets  I  have  said  little  about  their  artistic  charm  ; 
though  photography  does  not  reveal  it,  they  have  all  the  graceful  precision  of 
line  and  somewhat  prim  beauty,  which  finds  its  highest  expression  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Treasury  of  the  Athenians  at  Delphi,  and  I,  therefore,  assign  them 
on  stylistic  grounds,  to  the  end  of  the  6th  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  a  conclusion  which  is  strengthened  by  Dr.  Reisch's  attribution  of  the 
Heracles-cum-lion  schema  to  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  and  by  the  consist- 
ently archaic  treatment  of  Athena's  panoply  in  Fig.  4.  They  certainly 
aflford  interesting  evidence  of  the  high  artistic  level  of  the  age,  for  the  potter 
was  a  craftsman  who  followed,  but  did  not  guide,  the  public  taste,  and  they 
also  serve  to  illustrate  the  varied  aspects  under  which  the  Athenians  regarded 
her  to  whom  they  prayed 

naXXA9  TptToy4v€i,  avaatr    '^Orfva, 
opdov  TijvSe  w6\vv  T€  Kol  iroKira^ 
ar€p  aXryitop  /cal  oTciaefov 
teal  davdrtov  atopwv  <rv  re  koX  iraTijp. 

C.  A.  HUTTON. 
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ON  THE  TUMULUS  OF  CHOBAN  TEPEH  IN  THE  TROAD. 

I  DERIVE  the  materials  of  the  present  paper  from  some  memoranda  which 
I  find  amongst  my  archaeological  notes  and  which  relate  to  certain  explora- 
tions to  which  I  was  not  a  party,  made  so  long  ago  as  1887.  I  have  thought 
that  the  particulars  then  obtained  may  be  deemed  suflSciently  interesting 
to  deserve  a  record  in  the  history  of  Trojan  archaeological  discovery. 

The  subject  is  one  of  the  four  small  tumuli  dotted  about  and  near 
the  hill  of  Balli-Dagh,  the  crest  of  which  according  to  the  now  exploded 
theory  of  Le  Chevalier  (1786)  was  supposed  to  represent  the  Pergamos  of 
Troy.  In  a  memoir  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Archxieological  Institute 
of  1864, 1  proved  that  the  site  in  question  was  no  other  than  that  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Gergis.  In  the  same  paper  I  gave  an  account  of  the  results  of 
the  excavation  of  one  of  the  group  of  three  tumuli  on  Balli-Dagh,  the  so- 
named  Tomb  of  Priam.  The  other  two,  namely  Le  Chevalier's  Tomb  of 
Hector,  and  an  unnamed  hillock,  were  excavated  respectively  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  (about  1878)  and  Dr.  Schliemann  (1882)  without  result.  The 
present  relates  to  the  fourth  mound  on  the  road  between  the  villages  of 
Boumarbashi  and  Arablar  (as  shown  in  the  published  maps),  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  Choban  Tepeh  (Shepherd's  hillock)  and  the  Tomb  of  Paris, 
according  to  Rancklin  (1799).  This  tumulus  was  secretly  excavated  at  night 
by  some  workmen  under  the  direction  of  a  Turkish  village  priest,  in  the  usual 
hope  of  finding  treasure,  and  the  enclosed  tomb  was  rifled  on  the  6/7th 
March,  1887.  Some  valuable  and  interesting  objects  were  in  effect  found, 
with  others  of  archaeological  interest  as  affording  still  further  proof  of  the 
non-identity  of  Balli-Dagh  with  ancient  Troy.  The  Turkish  authorities, 
having  got  wind  of  the  matter,  imprisoned  the  priest,  and  took  possession  of 
the  objects  found,  which  they  forwarded  to  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constan- 
tinople. I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  articles  at  the  Government 
House  before  they  were  sent  on. 

They  consisted  of  the  following : — 

A  solid  golden  chaplet  with  thin  oak  leaves  and  small  acorns  on  long 
vibrating  stems. 

Three  golden  fillets,  with  embossed  pattern. 

A  number  of  fine  strips  of  gold. 

Fragments  of  sprigs  of  myrtle,  with  stems  in  lead  and  bronze  leaves  and 
berries  gilt. 

A  bronze  speculum — plain. 
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A  small  bronze  patera. 
An  alabastron  of  alabaster. 
Some  iron  nails. 

The  above  were  found  in  the  tomb  resting  on  the  solid  rock  near  the 
centre  of  the  tumulus.  I  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  place  and  the  results  of 
my  examination  are  best  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagrams  of  the  tumulus 
and  tomb.  An  open  trench  intersected  the  mound  to  the  surface  level  of  the 
tomb,  of  which  one  of  the  covering  slabs  had  been  broken  in  effecting  entrance. 
The  position  of  the  tomb  in  the  tumulus  is  more  towards  the  east  which  is 
the  longitudinal  direction. 

The  dimensions  of  the  tumulus  are : — 

Diameter  at  the  base,  about  130  feet, 

Height  above  the  level  of  the  slope,  about  20  feet ; 


ScebiiTTi  of 
TUMULUS 

C  woe  AN  TEPEH 


Section  of 
TOMB 


■   J-' ' ' ■■    K     ' 


of  the  tomb : — 

ft.    in. 

Interior  length    of   chamber 8. 

Breadth         „  „         4     8. 

Height  „  „         4. 

Thickness  of  masonry 10. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  masonry  of  the  tomb  is  of  well  dressed 
stones  fitted  closely  together,  without  cement,  and  the  roof  formed  of  five 
slabs.  The  material  is  firom  an  ancient  quarry  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  It  is  not  of  the  same  formation  as  the  rock  on  which 
the  tumulus  stands,  but  is  a  peculiar  one,  composed  of  the  debris  from  the 
heights  on  the  side  of  the  rivers  Scamander  and  Thjrmbrius,  which  have 
been  indurated  by  the  couUes  of  trachyte  flowing  over  them  in  the  valleys  of 
these  rivers.    The  stone  is  of  good  quality  and  easily  dressed. 

Frank  Calvert. 

Pabdanslles,  25th  November^  1897, 
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A  THRACIAN  PORTRAIT.^ 

[Plate  XI.] 

When  I  first  saw  this  head,*  I  was  at  once  struck  by  its  marked 
individuality :  if  any  portrait  could  be  recognized  from  a  coin,  it  seemed  to  be 
this,  for  features  so  personal  the  poorest  engraver  could  scarcely  conceal. 
My  hopes  were  realized,  as  a  comparison  of  the  accompanying  photographs 
with  the  coin  *  reproduced  beneath  will  I  hope  prove. 


In  both  we  see  the  same  treatment  of  the  hair  in  front,  the  same 
fashion  of  wearing  it  behind :  the  long  upper  lip,  the  nose  with  its  curiously 
distended  nostrils — the  marble  preserving  just  enough  to  make  the  agreement 
certain — ^the  long  ears,  the  deep  lines  on  the  cheek,  the  shape  of  jaw  and 
forehead,  the  prominent  Adam's  apple ;  these  too  are  common  to  both.  In 
one  point  only  is  a  slight  diflference  noticeable :  the  eyes  of  the  bust  are  rather 
small,  those  of  the  coin  decidedly  large,  but  this  is  precisely  the  feature  which 
an  artist  in  little  would  naturally  exaggerate.  And  any  doubts,  which  I  at 
first  had,  were  finally  dispelled  by  the  existence  of  two  inscriptions  at  Athens, 
completely  bearing  out  the  numismatic  evidence. 

The  coin  bears  the  legends — 

(Obv.)     BAZIAEYZ   KOTYZ 

(Bev,)     BAZIAEnZ   PAIZKOVnOPl AOZ  or  PAIZKOYnOPEnZ. 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Imhoof-Blumer   for  '  Cawadias,    Catalogue,   681  ;    of    Pentelic 

his  kindness  in  sending  me  a  cast  of  the  coin  marble ;  found  in  Athens  in  1837. 

here  reproduced,  to  Mr.  Warwick  Wroth  for  a  *  Imhoof-Blumer,     Portratkop/e    etc.     Taf. 

similar  courtesy,  and  to  Mr.   Charles  Clark  for  2,  17. 
having  photographed  the  Athenian  head. 
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But,  apart  from  this,  the  almost  Bacchic  wildness  of  the  locks  above  the 
forehead  and  the  square  face — curiously  remiuding  me  of  the  Franconian 
type  as  drawn  by  Holbein,  Strigel,  Durer,  and  others — would  point  unmis- 
takably to  a  barbaric  origin :  no  one  could  for  a  moment  think  our  subject 
was  either  Greek  or  Roman.  The  lines  of  forehead,  cheek,  and  mouth  lend 
an  expression  of  nervous  determination  to  the  character,  but,  though  strong  and 
decided,  he  would  not  scruple  also  to  commit  acts  of  treachery  when  they 
served  his  interests,  a  vigorous  but  shifty  man,  if  we  may  so  interpret  a 
sinister  look  about  the  eyes  and  the  thin  lips.  A  wreath  represents  perhaps 
royal  pretensions,  and  the  tightly  drawn  flesh,  the  crowsfeet  round  the  eyes 
and  the  fulness  under  the  chin  point  to  a  possibly  early  maturity.  Whomever 
this  head  portrays,  it  is  a  real  contribution  to  ethnography,  for  in  a  free 
unstereotyped  fashion  it  gives  us  clearly  all  the  features  which  historians 
attribute  to  the  Thracian  character,  and  combines  them  in  a  physical  setting 
which  no  guess-work  could  have  recovered.^  Too  often,  as  in  the  crude 
provincial  work  from  Adam-Klissi,  our  ethnographical  documents  are  of  an 
inferior  order :  this  work  however  has  real  artistic  merit,  like  in  kind  to  the 
Pergamene  'Galatians,'  and  like  them  it  aids  us  somewhat  in  unravelling  a 
very  obscure  history — a  history  so  obscure  indeed,  that  despite  the  coin  it  is 
diflBcult  to  find  out  who  is  the  person  here  portrayed. 

The  Athenian  inscriptions  above  referred  to,  are  as  follows : — ^ 

(1)  BA2IAEA    PASKOVnOPIN    K0TY02 
APETHS   ENEKEN    THE   EIS   EATON. 

ANTirNHTOZ   EnOIHZEN 

(2)  0   AHMOZ 
BA2IAEA   KOYTYN    BA2IAE0Z 
PAIZKOVnOPIAOZ   YON    APETHZ 
ENEKEN   KAI    EYNOIAZ   THZ   ElZ   AYTON 

ANTITNnTOZ   EnOlHZEN. 

Unfortunately  both  coin  and  inscriptions  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy,  but  one  or  two  facts  may  be  laid  down  which  will  lessen  the 
ground  of  dispute.  Almost  all  numismatists  agree  that  the  coin  belongs  to 
the  Augustan  period  :  as  to  the  relation  between  its  two  legends,  there  is  less 
unanimity,  but  the  most  reasonable  view  seems  to  be  that  of  von  Sallet  * — 


*  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  it  with  another  •  CI,  A.  iii  1,  552  ;  ih.  555.    Loewy,  1,0,3.^ 

Thracian  head,  the  Capitoline  portrait  of  the  814,  315.    This  writer  has  critioised  his  pre- 

Emperor  Maximin,  the  face  of  a  iman  who  like  decessors  exhaustively,  and  so  I  have  tried  not 

Kotys  had  come  into  not  unfriendly   contact  to  repeat  arguments  of  his,  to  which  I  have 

with  a  high  civilization,  yet  had  by  no  means  nothing  to  add- 

lost  his  barbarism.    The  differences  between  the  '  Beschreibung  der  Antiken  Munzen  (Berlin), 

two  are  as  instructive  as  the  points  of  resem-  i.  884,  885. 
blanoe. 
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Rhaskouporis  (rev.)  is  the  son  of  Eotys  (obv.)  and  possibly  bis  associate  in  the 
royalty. 

Secondly,  although  Mommsen  does  otherwise,  few  will  hesitate  to 
connect  the  two  inscriptions :  in  spite  of  slight  differences  in  spelling,  the 
artist's  name  is  sufficient  to  justify  this.  And  the  character  of  the  letters 
and  the  form  of  words  used  again  point  to  the  Augustan  period.^ 

In  order,  therefore,  to  discover  the  subject  of  our  head,  we  must  find  a 
king  named  Kotys.  of  the  Augustan  age,  both  son  and  father  of  kings  named 
Rhaskouporis. 

Several  reconstructions  of  Thracian  history  have  been  offered,  but  as  I 
am  unable  to  accept  any  of  them  completely,  it  will  be  necessary  once  more  to 
enter  this  labyrinth,  following,  however,  only  those  paths  which  have  any 
bearing  upon  our  quest. 

During  the  half  century  previous  to  the  death  of  Caesar  we  have 
evidence  of  a  powerful  Odrysian  dynasty.  In  B.C.  70,  a  king  named  Sadala  (1) 
was  reigning :  ^  in  48  another  Sadala  (2)  or  Sadales  was  sent  by  his  father 
Kotys  (1)  then  king  of  Thrace  to  assist  Pompeius.  This  man  was  pardoned 
at  Pharsala,  and,  after  succeeding  his  father  about  the  same  time,  died  child- 
less in  42,  leaving  his  dominions  to  Rome.^  Thereupon  Brutus  overran  this 
part  of  Thrace  and  was  vigorously  supported  in  his  campaign  by  a  Sapaian 
d3mast,  named  Rhaskouporis^  (1). 

Further,  Appian^  tells  the  story  of  a  certain  Polemokratia,  the  widow 
of  a  murdered  Thracian  kinglet,  who  fled  with  her  children  to  Brutus 
and  was  placed  by  him  at  Eyzikos.  And  there  is  extant  an  inscription 
from  a  monument  erected  by  a  certain  Kotys  to  his  parents  Sadales  and 
Polemokratia.' 

Mommsen^  has  combined  these  three  facts :  impugning  Dion's  truthful- 
ness, he  argues  that  Sadales  (2)  did  not  die  childless,  that  he  was  the  husband 
of  Appian's  Polemokratia,  and  that  the  Kotys  of  the  Bizye  inscription  is  their 
child,  and  identical  also  with  a  king  of  that  name  whom  we  know  from  other 
sources  to  have  reigned  later.  This  later  Kotys  (2)  is  known  to  have  had  a 
son  Rhaskouporis  (2),  and  two  brothers  Rhoimetalkes  (1)  and  Rhaskouporis 
(8)  all  afterwards  kings  of  Thrace.  Mommsen's  pedigree  therefore  connects 
this  dynasty  with  the  previous  Odrysian  line;  but  at  the  cost  of  denying 
Dion's  accoutit,  and  of  assuming  the  existence  of  an  unknown  dynasty  to 
whom  the  Athenian  inscriptions  may  be  assigned.  Further  objections 
to  this  theory  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  version  of  Thracian  history  which  I 
suggest,  a  version  which  at  least  brings  all  authorities  literary  and  epigraphi- 
cal  into  complete  harmony. 

*  For  the  form  iarSv,  cf.  Homolle,  B.C.H.,  ■  DioxL  Cassius,  xli,  61,  68. 
viiL  p.  188,  and  contrast  with  Loewy,  I.O,B.          *  ib.  xlvii,  25. 

816.  '  Appian,  iv.,  75. 

*  Cic.     Ferr.   ii.    1,    24.      The    figures    in  •  Rangab6,   Antiquity  HelUniquea,  ii,  No. 
brackets  after  the  king's  names  are  inserted  for      1286  ;  from  Bizye. 

the  oonvenience  of  the  present  paper,  and  do  not         'Mommsen,  Ephem.  Epigraphy   ii.   (1875), 
QOirespond  with  any  others.  p.  258.  aeq^ 
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King  Kotys  of  the  Bizye  inscription,  I  identify  with  the  father  of  Sadala 
(2) :  the  repetition  of  the  name  Polemokratia  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  and  this  date 
suits  the  character  of  the  letters.^  With  the  death  of  his  son,  the  Odrysian 
dynasty  I  believe  came  to  an  end,  as  Dion  says.  The  second  Polemokratia  is 
described  simply  as  the  widow  of  a  Thracian  kinglet,  whose  name  the  writer 
does  not  know:  possibly  it  was  Koson,*  but  this  ignorance  and  the  title 
/SaaiXlaKOff  would  both  be  strange,  if  the  murdered  man  were  really  an 
Odrysian  dynast  as  well-known  as  Sadales  (2). 

After  the  death  of  Sadala  (2)  two  Sapaian  princes  rose  into  prominence, 
the  brothers  Rhaskouporis  (1)  and  Rhaskos.^  In  48  the  former  sent  only  200 
horsemen  to  assist  Pompeius,  in  42  he  helped  Cassius  with  3000  and  his 
brother  brought  the  same  complement  to  Caesar :  after  the  "  Liberators'  " 
defeat,  Rhaskouporis  was  pardoned  on  his  brother's  intercession.  The  forces 
which  these  two  princes  could  summon,  show  that  they  had  extended  their 
power,  presumably  over  the  land  once  ruled  by  the  Odrysians,  and  this 
extension  must  have  been  the  result  of  the  previous  campaign  of  Brutus,  the 
protector,  according  to  Mommsen,  of  the  Odrysian  heir. 

This  Rhaskouporis  (1)  I  believe  to  be  the  father  of  Kotys  (2),  therefore 
also  of  Rhoimetalkes  (1)  and  Rhaskouporis  (2),  for  the  following  reasons. 
First,  Strabo,*  a  contemporary  authority,  describes  Kotys  (3)  the  son  of 
Rhoimetalkes  (1)  as  a  Sapaian :  therefore  it  is  natural  to  identify  him  with  a 
Sapaian,  not  an  Odrysian  house. 

Secondly,  this  dynasty  was  very  unpopular  with  the  Odrysian  tribe.* 

Thirdly,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  name  Rhaskouporis  occurs  nowhere  among 
the  Odrysian  kings :  in  the  later  dynasty  it  is  frequent  while  the  name  Sadala 
is  imknown. 

And  lastly,  this  version  discovers  for  us  the  object  of  our  quest  as  set  by 
coin  and  inscriptions — a  king  Kotys  of  the  Augustan  age,  at  once  son 
and  father  of  kings  named  Rhaskouporis.  Of  this  king  we  know  further, 
that  he  died  before  17  B.c.  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  son  who  was  then  a 
minor.® 

When  we  turn  to  ask  what  actions  earned  for  this  king  a  statue  from  the 
people  of  Athens,  we  must  rest  content  with  the  vague  \tords  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. Between  Thrace  and  Athens  there  were  numerous  bonds  of  connexion. 
Ovid'  addressing  a  later  and  more  interesting  Kotys,  nephew  of  our  subject, 
refers  to  his  descent  from  Eumolpos,  a  legendary  tie  which  reversed  the 
historic  sequence  of  events.  What  civilization  had  reached  Thrace  seems 
to  have  come  mainly  from  Athens  or  from  Athenian  colonies,^  and  two  later 
Thracian  kings  held  civic  dignities  in  Athens.® 

Kotys    and    Rhaskouporis    were    perhaps    Phil-Hellene    princes,    like 


1  Cf.  Loewy,  loc.  cit.  his  theory. 

'  Brit.   Mus.     Catalogm  of  Coins,    Thrace,  ^  Tacitus,  Ann.  iii.  88. 

p.  208.  «  Dion.  liv.  20,  84. 

8  Cf.  reflF.  above.  '  £p.  ex.  Ponto,  II.  ix.,  U.  2,  19. 

*  Strabo,   xii.   3,   29.   p.    656.       Mommsen  ^  Dumont,  MiUmges,  pp.  201,202. 

wishes  to  change  this  text  in  accordance  with         *  C.I.  A.  iii  114,  1077,  1284. 
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Ariobarzanes  II.  and  III.  of  Kappadokia,^  who  restored  somewhat  of  the 
damage  inflicted  upon  Athens  in  the  Mithridatic  and  later  wars,  doing  what 
the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Pergamon  had  previously  done  more  splendidly.  Or 
perhaps  as  Antonius  was  very  popular  in  Athens  and  the  Thracian  kings  at 
first  sided  with  him,  there  may  have  been  a  connexion  in  this  way,  but  further 
speculation  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  lead  to  any  profit-* 
able  result,  for  no  historian  has  chronicled  a  single  act  of  king  Kotys.  His 
coins,  which  usually  represent  a  more  youthful  type,  are  not  uncommon,  so  we 
may  assume  for  him  some  material  importance,  and  our  portrait  indeed 
represents  a  character  worthy  to  act  a  small  part  in  the  world  struggles  of 
the  Romans,  though  one  not  likely  to  lessen  the  difficulties  of  his  masters. 
The  coins  issued  by  his  successor  Rhoimetalkes  are  those  of  a  Roman  vassal. 
Kotys  and  his  son  therefore  seem  to  have  failed  at  last  to  maintain  their 
independence  against  greater  hostile  tribes,  and  his  dynasty  to  have  won 
restoration  only  by  accepting  the  suzerainty  of  Rome. 

The  artist  Antignotos  has  signed  a  third  portrait-basis  at  Athens:*  unfor- 
tunately only  the  first  name  MAPKON  has  been  preserved.  Pliny*  says  that 
he  made  'luctatores  perixyomenum  tyrannicidaaque  supra  dictos/  but  at 
present  none  of  these  have  been  identified :  it  is  possible  that  the  '  tyranni- 
cides'  were  not  as  is  usually  supposed  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  but 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  whose  statues  were  placed  by  the  Athenians  near  the  old 
ones.*  From  a  study  of  the  Kotys  head,  we  can  readily  believe  that 
Antignotos  was  one  of  the  first  sculptors  of  the  day  and  would  probably 
receive  such  a  commission. 

Under  the  influence  of  Augustus,  a  new  spirit  pervaded  portrait-sculpture 
at  this  time,  a  return  to  a  more  abstract  and  typical  art,  a  tendency  to  sub- 
ordinate details  to  an  ideal  likeness.  If  Antignotos  was  at  all  touched  by  this 
current,  this  work  shows  that  he  knew  how  on  occasion  to  find  escape,  for 
though  vivid  and  full  of  vigorous  thought,  it  is  executed  throughout 
with  equal  care  and  individuality.  In  its  truthful  modelling  of  details 
it  recalls  several  Hellenistic  works,  following  at  some  considerable  interval 
the  'Antiochos  Soter'  and  the  'Barberini  Faun.'  The  slight  marking  on 
the  eyebrows  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  a  later  hand:  they  are 
neither  like  the  raised  eyebrows  on  the  works  above  mentioned,  nor 
like  the  plain  treatment  of  ordinary  Augustan  heads.  The  slightly  opened 
lips  again  might  be  more  easily  paralleled  on  heads  before  than 
after  Augustus.  The  names  of  the  other  works  of  Antignotos — the 
*  Wrestlers '  .pointing  to  Rhodes,  the  Perixyomenus  yet  further  to  Lysippos — 
corroborate  the  position  which  these  technical  details  suggest.  Comparing 
this  portrait  with  the  finer  and  warmer  flesh-treatment  of  the  Rhodians  or 
the  Pergamenes,  or  again  with  the  liquid  softness  of  Antonine  art,  we  are 
conscious  of  a  certain  dr3rness,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  attribute  this  to  Roman 


^  Vitruvius,  v.  ix.  i.,  C.l.G.   i.   357  shows  *  Loewy,  316. 

that  they  were  honoured  in  the  same  way.     Cf.  '  H.  N.  xxxiv.  86. 

also  Hertzberg,  GeschichU.  i.  p.  436.  *  Dion,  xlvii.  20. 
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iDfluence,  and  we  shall  be  safer  in  seeing  in  Antignotos  an  artist  trained  in  the 
normal  traditions  of  Hellenistic  sculpture. 

J.  W.  Crowfoot. 

P.S. — Since   the  above  was  written,  the  head  in  question  has  been 
published  by  Amdt  (Nos.  348,  344).    He  adds  a  note.     "  Kopf  eines  unbe- 

kannten  alten  Griechen Tm  Haar  ein  Eranz  von  Oel  (?)  blattem ; 

danach  ein  Priester  ?  Ein  herrliches  griechisches  Original,  ausserordentlich 
fein  in  Arbeit  und  Ausdruck,  wohl  aus  der  spateren  Diadochenzeit."  The 
period  to  which  he  assigns  it  I  may  regard  perhaps  as  a  corroboration  of  the 
stylistic  influence  traced  above. 

J.  W.  C. 
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FURTBER  DISCOVERIES  OF  CRETAN  AND  AEGEAN  SCRIPT  : 
WITH  LIBYAN  AND  PROTO-EGYPTIAN   COMPARISONS. 

[Plates  IX,  X.]. 

Part  I.— Further  Discoveries  of  Cretan  and  Aegean  Script. 

§  1.     Introductory. 

In  a  former  communication  ^  attention  was  called  to  an  indigenous  system 
of  writing  in  Crete,  the  earlier  stages  of  which  go  back,  not  only  far  beyond 
the  date  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  among  the  Greeks, 
but  to  a  period  considerably  anterior  to  the  most  ancient  monumental  record  of 
the  Semitic  letters. 

From  the  evidence  of  ancient  Cretan  seab  it  was  possible  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  a  form  of  pictographic  writing  from  its  simplest  beginnings  to 
a  more  conventional  and  abbreviated  stage.  Side  by  side  with  this  a  variety 
of  data  supplied  by  seals,  vases,  and  inscribed  stones,  showed  the  further 
existence  of  a  linear  system  of  writing,  connected  with  the  other  and 
presenting  some  striking  comparisons  on  the  one  hand  with  certain  characters 
found  by  Professor  Petrie  in  Egypt  and  by  Mr.  Bliss  at  Lachish ; 
on  the  other  hand  with  the  syllabic  script  of  Cyprus  and  some  Anatolian 
regions.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  in  some  instances  Cretan  linear 
characters  displayed  a  remarkable  correspondence  with  Phoenician  and  early 
Greek  letter  forms. 

It  was,  moreover,  possible  to  show  from  the  evidence  of  finds  like  that  of 
Hagios  Onuphrios  and  from  the  imitation  of  certain  characteristic  ornamental 
motives,  that  the  more  purely  pictorial  class  of  the  Cretan  seals  went  back  at 
least  as  far  as  the  period  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  in  Egypt,  and  to  the  first 
half  of  the  third  Millennium  before  our  era.  I  have  since  been  able  to  accumu- 
late further  proofs  of  a  very  early  contact  between  Crete  and  Egypt,  going 
back  to  a  considerably  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty. 

Although,  however,  various  decorative  motives  in  this  primitive  class  of 
Cretan  seals  were  due  to  Egyptian  influence,  it  nevertheless  appeared  that 

^  Primitive  PidograpTis  and  a  Prae-Phoenician  cated  to  the  Hellenic  Society  in    November 

Script /r<m  Crete,  &c.  J.ff.S.  vol.  xiv.  1894  p.  1896.     The  second  part  containing  the  proto- 

270  seqq.  ;  and,  London,  Quaritch,  1895.     The  Egyptian  and  Libyan  parallels  has  been  added 

first  part  of  the  present  paper  was  oommuni-  since  that  date. 
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the  representations  as  a  whole  were  of  indigenous  character, — ^the  later 
conventionalised  pictographs  showing  perhaps  a  greater  aflSnity  to  the 
'  Hittite  *  characters  of  Anatolia  and  Northern  Syria  than  to  the  Egyptian. 

Two  further  visits  to  Crete  in  the  springs  of  1895  and  1896^  have 
enabled  me  to  add  to  the  material  previously  collected,  and  my  most  recent 
investigations  in  the  island  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  one  monument 
of  capital  importance.  I  was  also  able  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  geo- 
logical phenomenon  which  goes  far  to  explain  how  it  was  that  this  island 
became  at  such  a  very  early  date  a  centre  of  the  glyptic  art,  and  was  thus 
able  to  produce  the  engraved  designs  on  seals  which  eventually  gave  rise,  by 
a  gradual  evolution,  to  a  conventional  system  of  writing.  This  was  the 
existence,  throughout  a  considerable  tract  of  south-eastern  Crete,  of  rich 
beds  of  steatite  or  soapstone,  a  soft  and,  in  some  of  its  phases,  attractive 
material,  of  which  all  the  earlier  engraved  stones  and  seals  found  in  the  island 
are  composed.  Following  up  a  clue  given  me  by  Dr.  Hazzidakis,  the 
President  of  the  Syllogos  of  Candia,  I  found  plentiful  beds  of  steatite  of  a 
translucent  greenish  hue,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sarakina  stream,  about  half- 
an-hour  below  the  site  of  the  ancient  Malla;  and  I  subsequently  obtained 
information  of  the  existence  of  equally  prolific  deposits  on  the  coast  at  the 
Eakon  Oros,  a  little  east  of  Arvi,  and  in  the  range  that  separates  Eastelliank 
from  Sudzuro,  in  the  territory,  that  is,  of  the  ancient  Priansos. 

In  dealing  with  the  new  materials  bearing  on  the  Cretan  script  it  will 
be  convenient  to  begin  with  the  earliest  class  of  seal-stones,  presenting  designs 
and  characters  of  a  linear  kind ;  to  pass  thence  to  the  seak  on  which,  though  still 
early  in  execution,  designs  are  seen  of  a  more  definitely  pictographic  style,  and 
from  these  to  their  direct  offshoot,  the  Eteocretan  seal-stones  with  a  more  conven- 
tionalized pictographic  writing.  New  examples  of  the  fully  developed  linear 
system  of  writing  on  seals  and  other  objects  will  next  be  passed  in  review, 
including  the  most  important  object  of  this  class  as  yet  brought  to  light, 
namely,  a  steatite  Libation  Table  presenting  part  of  an  inscription. 

Attention  will  finally  be  called  to  a  prism-seal  from  Eamak,  revealing  a 
connexion  between  Crete  and  the  Nile  Valley  at  an  extremely  early  period, 
and  to  the  far-reaching  results  of  this  early  intercourse  on  the  prehistoric 
arts  of  the  Aegean  world. 

§  2.     Primitive  Prism-Seal  with  Linear  Characters  arid  Figures. 

The  remarkable  seal-stone  seen  in  Fig.  1  was  first  observed  and  described 
by  the  Italian  archaeologist.  Dr.  A.  Taramelli,  who  found  it  in  the  possession 
of  an  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Kalokhorio  in  the  Pedeada  province.  It 
has  now  been  acquired  for  the  Museum  of  the  Syllogos  at  Candia. 

From  its  superior  size,  its  somewhat  irregular  shape,  and  the  rude 
character  of  the  designs,  it  claims  a  very  early  place  in  the  series  of  Cretan 


*  A  short  account  of  my  journey  in  1896  appeared  in  the  Academy ,  June  18,  20,  July  4, 
and  18  of  that  year. 
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bead-seals,  and  from  its  exceptional  character  I  have  preferred  to  place  it  in 
a  separate  class.     It  is  of  yellowish-brown  steatite,  and,  like  the  other  seals, 


a.     (Section.) 


FlO.    1. — RUDK  THRBE-SIDED   SeAL  OF   STEATITE  FROM   KaLOKHORIO.       [|]. 

{a,  section :  b,  e,  (f,  sides. ) 

perforated  through  its  axis.     Its  irregular  three-sided  section  places  it  in  the 
same  category  as  a  perforated  triangular  steatite  with  rude  linear  engraving 
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from  central  Crete,  already  described  in  my  preceding  paper  (*  Pictographs/ 
&c.,  Fig.  17).  These  examples  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trilateral 
bead-seals  originate  from  more  or  less  natural  triangular  splinters  of  steatite 
which,  with  the  surface  somewhat  smoothed  and  engraved  in  the  simplest 
linear  fEishion,  were  adapted  for  wearing  by  being  bored  through  their  axis. 

The  character  of  the  designs  in  the  present  instance  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  certain  engraved  objects  from  the  Hagios  Onuphrios  deposit 
at  Phaestos/  the  early  elements  of  which  as  is  shown  by  the  Egyptian  evidence 
go  back  at  least  to  the  first  half  of  the  Third  Millennium,  B.C.  The  rude 
male  figure  with  outstretched  hands  on  the  first  side  of  the  Kalokhorio  seal 
recalls  a  figure  on  a  terra  cotta  cylinder  from  that  deposit.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  animal — for  so  it  must  be  interpreted — in  the  lower  part  of  the 
field  on  the  second  facet  presents  a  distinct  parallelism  with  that  on  the 
Phaestos  whorl.*  Some  of  the  signs  or  characters  also  show  a  certain 
resemblance  to  those  on  the  whorl. 

The  conclusion  to  which  both  the  Phaestos  whorl  and  the  Eitlokhorio 
seal  point  is  that  the  linear  characters  of  the  Cretan  and  Aegean  scripts  go 
back  to  a  veiy  early  period  and  may  be  rather  derived  from  the  primitive 
school  of  engraving  in  which  the  objects  are  indicated  by  mere  lines, — like  the 
first  drawings  of  a  child  on  a  slate — than  from  the  more  developed  pictographic 
style.  The  conventionalised  script  derived  from  this  more  advanced  style 
must  therefore  in  the  main  be  regarded  as  parallel  with  the  linear  characters 
rather  than  as  their  immediate  source.^ 

It  must  still  be  observed  that  in  some  cases  both  systems — the  linear 
and  the  more  pictographic — show  a  close  approximation  and  certain  common 
elements.  Purely  pictographic  and  linear  characters  are,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,*  occasionally  found  upon  the  same  stone.  On  an 
early  steatite  seal  of  the  four-sided  class  (*  Pictographs,'  &c.,  Fig.  36), 
we  see  a  rude  figure  of  a  man  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  three  well- 
pronounced  linear  characters.  This  seal,  both  from  its  style  and  material, 
belongs  to  an  earlier  date  than  what  I  have  called  the  conventionalised  picto- 
graphic class,  and  illustrates  the  fact  that  linear  signs  had  already  been 
evolved  from  linear  drawings  in  this  primitive  period.*  The  same  conclusion 
may  be  deduced  from  other  examples  (Cf.  '  Pictographs,'  &c..  Figs.  29,  30). 

1  See  Cretan  Pictographs  and  Prae-Phoenieian  the  pictographic  signs  have  been  taken  from  the 

Script  with  an  account  qf  a  Sepulchral  deposit  of  somewhat  advanced  types  represented  on  the 

ffagios    Onuphrios   near   PJueHos.      London:  Mycenaean  seal-stones  of  Eastern  Crete,   but 

B.  Quaritch ;  New  York :  6.  P.  Patnams,  1895,  inasmuch  as  the  linear  forms... go  back  to  a  very 

p.  105  seqq,  early  date  it  would  not  be  literally  true  to  say 

'  Op.  cit.  p.  107,  Fig.  81b.  that  they  are  derived  from  pictographs  in  the 

'  Op.  cit.  p.  15,  (284)  Fig.  11a.  stage  represented  by  these   Eteooretan  seals. 

*  On  the  relation  of  the  Cretan  Pictographs  The  actual  prototypes  of  the  linear  forms 
to  the  linear  characters,  more  will  be  found  would  probably  have  been  pictographs  of  a 
below,  p.  858  seqq.  ruder  *  graffito '  and  almost  linear  lype  them- 

»  *  Pictographs  *&c.  p.  Z2[J.H.S.  xiv.  p.  801].      selves,  such  as  we  find  on  some  of  the  most 

*  I  have  called  attention  to  this  point  in  my      archaic  Cretan  stones  and  on  the  whorls  of  the 

*  Pictographs'  &c.  p.  95  [J.ff.S.  xiv  p.  864]:      earliest  settlements  of  Hissarlik.' 

*  In  instituting  the  comparisons  (on  Table  IT), 
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Tet  the  community  existing  between  this  purely  linear  and  the  later 
pictographic  class  is  well  illustrated  by  the  appearance  on  the  very  seals 
above  referred  to  of  linear  forms  of  the  gate  symbol  which  is  also  one  of  the 
most  frequent  on  the  more  pictorial  class.  It  is  probable  that  both  systems 
reacted  on  one  another. 

§  3.     Early  Pictoffraphic  Prism-Seals. 

The  fi'esh  examples  of  this  class  figured  on  Plates  IX.,  X.  are  all  of  steatite 
three-sided  and  perforated  through  their  axis. 

Nos.  1 — 5  ^  refer  apparently  to  an  owner  of  flocks  and  herds.  As  in  other 
examples  he  is  seen  either  standing  (PL  IX.  Nos.  1,  2)  with  round-bottomed 
pots  suspended  from  a  pole  before  him,  or  either  seated  or  standing  and  holding 
a  high-spouted  vessel  (PI.  IX  Nos.  3,  4)  in  one  case  with  another  before  him. 
No.  5  is  unfortunately  somewhat  fractured,  but  the  object  held  by  the  seated 
figure  is  more  like  a  drinking-horn. 

In  three  instances  (Nos.  1,  3  and  4),  the  human  figure,  which  must  be 
taken  to  represent  the  owner  of  the  seal,  is  followed  on  another  face  of 
the  seal  by  a  goat.  In  No.  2  its  second  face  contains  an  imperfect 
delineation  of  three  human  figures.*  The  third  face  shows  a  greater  variety 
of  symbols — on  No.  1  a  spider,  on  No.  3  an  uncertain  animal,  probably  a  dog, 
on  Nos.  2  and  4  a  star  or  sun  with  revolving  rays,  on  No.  5  perhaps  a  four- 
petalled  flower. 

The  vase-holding  seated  figure  on  No.  6a^  shows  a  general  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  above  group.  It  is  however  to  be  observed  that  the  vase  in 
front  of  him  stands  upside  down.  On  the  next  fiwie  of  the  seal  are  further 
seen  four  round-bottomed  pots,  two  as  if  slung  on  either  side  of  a  central 
pole,  and  all  together  contained  in  a  quatrefoil  compartment.  The  possibility 
suggests  itself  that  we  have  here  the  signet  of  a  potter,  and  that  the  vessels 
hung  up  in  the  enclosed  space  illustrate  some  primitive  method  of  baking 
pottery.  The  third  face  of  this  stone  representiS  a  scene  of  the  chase  in 
which  a  hound  springs  from  the  side  at  the  hind  leg  of  a  running  deer. 
This  is  an  interesting  anticipation  of  a  scheme  that  occurs  on  lentoid  gems 
of  the  Mycenaean  period.* 

On  No.  7*  we  see  a  standing  male  figure,  the  head  of  a  ram  or  moufflon  * 
and  four  globules  or  pellets.  The  same  number  of  pellets  is  found  on  other 
seals  and  agrees  with  the  duodecimal  numeration  which  seems  to  have  been 
in  vogue  in  the  island  at  a  very  early  date.^ 

^  No.   1.    from    Gonias,   Pedeada  ;    No.    2.  flying  in  the  same  way  at  the  hind-leg  of  a  wild 

Lasethi ;  No.   8.   Eoprana,   Lasethi ;    No.   4.  bnlL 

near  Gortyna ;  No.    5.   Spelia  near  Lamndn,  ?  From  Milato. 

Siteia.  *  On  a  Mycenaean  gem    recently  found  at 

•  Cf.  Cretan  PidographSf  p.  76,  Fig.  99[J.H.S.  Kastri  near  Turloti  in  K  Crete  there  is  what 
xiy.  p.  844].  appears  to  be  a  representation  of  a  moufflon. 

'  From  Mallia,  Pedeada,  in  the  Museum  of      This  animal  is  no  longer  found  in  the  island, 
he  Syllogos  at  Candia.  '  Cf.  Cretan  Pictographa,  &c.,   pp.   78,   74; 

*  Upon  one  in  my  collection  a  dog  is  seen      [J.E.S.  ziv.  pp.  842,  848]. 
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No.  8  ^  shows  two  male  figures  in  reversed  positions,  followed  by  a  goat 
and  two  fish.  On  a  Cretan  gem  in  the  Berlin  Museum,^  two  men  are  followed 
by  three  fish,  a  group  which  also  occurs  on  No.  16  below. 

No.  9  from  eastern  Crete  exhibits  on  the  first  facet  three  serrated  bars, 
recalling  the  later  spray  and  tree  symbols,  ( '  Pictographs '  No.  58,  59). 
This  is  followed  on  successive  faces  by  a  homed  animal,— deer  or  goat, — and  a 
hipppocampus,  apparently  the  hippocampus  guttulakcs  or  brevvrostris  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  in  a  modified  form  seems  to  have  supplied  many 
sea  monsters  to  later  Greek  art.^  Two  hippocampi  are  abo  seen  on  the 
transitional  Cretan  stone,  Fig.  46  below,  now  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum.  In 
Crete  this  marine  animal  was  specially  chosen  as  a  symbol  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Itanos  at  the  easternmost  comer  of  the  island,  where  two  confronted 
hippocampi  form  the  principal  types  on  the  reverse  of  its  Fifth  Century 
coins. 

On  No.  10,  from  Mallia  near  Chersonfisos,  the  serrated  bar  appears  between 
two  heads  of  what  seem  to  be  short-homed  goats.  These  symbols  are 
followed  by  three  goats'  heads  of  the  same  kind,  but  two  hornless.  On  the 
third  side  appears  another  version  of  the  floral  design.  Variations  of  the 
same  figure  will  be  seen  on  No.  13  headed  by  the  3*^^^?^  double  animal 
already  fiskmiliar  on  these  early  seals.     (See  '  Pictographs '  Figs.  62,  63). 

On  Nos.  11,*  12,  and  14,  the  two  latter  found  at  Mallia  between  Cherso- 
n^sos  and  the  site  of  the  Cretan  Miletos,  we  see  rude  delineations  of  pigs,  in  the 
second  instance  a  group  of  three.  The  pig  is  also  found  on  a  three-sided 
seal  of  the  later  class  ('Pictographs,'  &c.  Fig.  24.  c).  The  other  three 
animals  on  No.  12  must  be  regarded  as  uncertain.  The  long-legged,  long- 
necked  birds  repeated  on  No.  14,  as  well  as  on  a  Cretan  seal  in  the 
Copenhagen  Museum*  recall  an  example  on  another  early  seal  stone, 
('Pictographs'  &c.  Fig.  64  a.).  In  the  case  of  the  latter  stone 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  bird  may  represent  an  ostrich,  once 
more  attesting  the  early  commercial  relations  between  the  Aegean  island  and 
the  African  Coast.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  Nos.  11  and  12,  and  14, 
show  the  same  succession  of  pigs  and  long-legged  birds.  We  have  here 
another  instance  on  the  early  seal  stones  of  the  grouping  together  of  sjrmbols 
in  a  parallel  sequence,  which  shows,  if  any  proof  were  still  needed,  that 
these  figures  were  not  chosen  at  haphazard,  and  that  the  collective  group 
on  the  different  sides  of  the  stone  has  a  connected  and  cumulative 
meaning. 

The  third  design  on  No.  14  seems  to  be  a  spider  very  naturalistically 

^  From  Milato.  Keller,   Tier-  und  Pflanzenbilder  awif  MUnzen 

'  Cretan  Pictographs,   &o.,   p.    70,   Fig.    69  und  Oemmenj  p.  73  and  Taf.  viii,  89 ;  xii.  84, 

[J.H.S.  xiv.  p.  389].  36  ;  xiii.  18. 
'  Salinas,   Ripostiglio   di  riumete  antiehe  di  *  Bought  at  Athens  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres  and 

argenio  (Rome  1888  p.  7),  regards  one  of  these  presented  by  him  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

as  the  prototype  of  the  so-called  sea  serpent  The  seal  is  clearly  of  Cretan  fabric. 

(pistrix)  seen  on  so  many  Sicilian  and  Magna-  '  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Blinkenberg  and  the 

Grsecian    coins.       Of.     Imhoof-Blumer     und  Director  for  an  impression. 
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rendered  in  profile.^  The  spider  has  been  ab-eady  seen  as  viewed  from  above, 
on  No.  1  and  it  recurs  on  No.  15  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
Cretan  symbol  We  shall  find  it  again  on  two  stones  representing  the  more 
conventionalised  stage  of  the  '  pictographic '  script.* 

The  frequency  of  the  spider  on  these  seals  is  specially  remarkable  when 
it  is  remembered  that  this  insect  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  on  the  engraved 
stones,  and  coin-t3rpes  of  the  classical  period  of  Greece,*  though  other  insects 
such  as  the  ant,  the  bee,  or  the  cicada  are  common  enough.  In  Greek 
mythology  the  spider  appears  in  the  legend  of  Arachnfi  as  the  representative 
of  Lydian  textile  art,  and  with  that  old  Anatolian  race  this  insect  evidently 
typified  the  spinning  industry.  The  undoubted  affinities  between  the  earlier 
indigenous  elements  of  Crete  and  those  of  Western  Asia  Minor  makes  the 
prominence  of  the  spider  in  its  primitive  pictographs  the  more  suggestive,  and 
we  may  infer  that  here,  too,  the  insect  as  a  symbol  indicates  the  possession  of 
looms.  In  this  connexion  it  is  worth  while  recalling  the  fact  that  the  three 
seals  representing  spiders,  of  which  the  provenience  is  exactly  known,  come 
from  that  part  of  the  island  in  which  the  Cretan  Miletos,  now  the  village  of 
MflatOy  the  reputed  mother-city  of  the  better-known  Carian  and  Ionian 
homonym,  was,  from  Homeric  times  onwards  the  chief  civic  centre.*  The 
localization  of  the  myth  of  Arachnd  at  the  once  Lydian  and  Maeonian 
Eolophdn,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  spider  signets  in  the  mother-country  of 
the  not  distant  Milesians  are,  perhaps,  not  altogether  accidental  coincidences. 

It  will  be  shown  in  a  succeeding  section^  that  the  spider, — probably  with 
the  same  significance, — recurs  on  a  primitive  class  of  Egyptian  cylinders  and 
on  Libyan  seal-stones.  On  the  stone  No.  15  the  spider  is  coupled  with  a 
floral  emblem  resembling  that  on  No.  5,  and  the  solar  or  stellar  disk  with 
revolving  rays.  The  former  association  recalls  the  teuct  that,  on  one  of  the 
conventionalised  pictographic  seab  referred  to,^  the  spider  and  a  similar 
quasi-floral  design  succeed  one  another  at  the  end  of  one  line  and  the 
beginning  of  another. 

The  two  birds  on  No.  16,  from  Mokhos,  Pedeada,^  are  shorter-legged  and 
apparently  of  a  different  kind  from  those  described  above.  They  somewhat 
reoeJl  the  bird  on  a  seal  previously  described  ('  Pictographs,'  &c..  Fig.  65a)  from 
central  Crete,  in  which  I  ventured  to  trace  a  resemblance  to  a  cock.  The 
group  of  three  fishes  also  recurs  on  another  early  seal  ('Pictographs,'  &c., 
Fig.  69c).  The  design  on  the  third  face  of  No.  16  is  a  four-handled  vase,  a 
type  which  is  also  seen  on  No.  lie. 

On  another  three-sided  seal,  not  figured  in  the  Plates,  from  Eavuse  in 

^  It  is  probable  that  the  two  objects  on  a  Cretan  classitehen  A  Uerihums, 

gemin  the  Berlin  Mnsenin  (*  Pictographs '  &c.  ^  The    seals    Nos.   14   and  15,  were    from 

Fig.  59b.),  described  hy  me  loe,  cU,  as  '  polyp-  Mallia  the  site  of  an  ancient  settleipent  on  the 

like,'  are  also  intended  to  represent  spiders.  north-east  coast,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Milato. 

*  See   below,   p.  885,   Fig.   5b  and  p.   886,  No.  1  came  from  Qoniais  in  the  hill-country 
Fig.  66.  above. 

*  No  single  representation  of  a  spider  occurs  ^  See  below  p.  864,  Fig.  29  and  p.  868,  Fig.  82. 
n    Imhoof-Blumer    und    Keller,     Tier-    und         •  See  below,  p.  886  Fig.  6a,  b. 

Pflanzenbilder  auf  MUnzen  vmd  Otmmen  de$         ^  In  the  Museum  of  the  Syllogos  at  Candia. 
H.S. — VOL.  XVn,  A  A 
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eastern  Crete,^  the  disk  with  revolving  rays,  seen  on  Nos.  2, 4  and  15,  occurs  in 
a  variant  form.  It  is  accompanied  on  the  other  fitces  of  the  stone  by  the  figure 
of  a  rude  animal  and  a  goat.  The  rayed  disk  is  also  found  in  juxtaposition 
vnth  a  goat's  head  on  a  seal  of  the  later  class  (*  Pictographs,'  &c.,  Fig.  33c). 
In  connexion  with  the  goat  it  has  already  appeared  in  No.  4  above. 


FiQ.  2.— Black  Steatite,  Mallia.    [}]. 


Fio.  8. — Yellow  Steatite,  Klunda  (Olous).    [}]. 


§  4.    Later  Seals  vrUh  Conventionalised  Pictographs, 
Class  A,     Transitional  {in  soft  stone). 

The  three  following  seals,  Figs.  2,  3  and  4,  which  stand  in  a  very  close 
relation  to  one  another,  though  in  many  respects  fitting  on  to  the 
preceding  class,  show  an  elongated  form  more  characteristic  of  the  later 
series  with  the  advanced  pictographic  script,  and  of  the  time  when  hard 
stone  such  as  cornelian  or  chalcedony  had  begun  to  supersede  steatite  for  such 
purposes.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Fig.  3  where  the  group  of  three 
high-spouted  vases  corresponds  with  that  on  a  prism-shaped  seal  already 
published  ('  Pictographs,'  &c.,  Fig.  21).  This  seal,  though  also  of  steatite  and 
of  primitive  execution,  is  there,  nevertheless,  classed  with  the  later  pictographic 
group,  owing  to  the  appearance  on  the  second  face  of  the  stone  of  two  of  the 
most  characteristic  signs  belonging  to  that  series.  Both  it  and  the  present 
seal  may,  in  fetct,  be  regarded  as  transitional  in  type. 

Fig.  2,  found  at  Mallia,  between  Chersonesos  and  the  site  of  the  Cretan 
Miletos  (Mflato),  and  Fig.  3,  found  at  Eluda,  or  Elunda,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Olous,  show  on  the  first  face  in  the  order  here  given,  a  ship,  and  in  the  second 
respectively,  a  single  vase  and  a  group  of  three  vases.   The  third  place  is  filled 

'  Seen  by  me  there  in  1893. 
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on  Fig.  2  by  an  animal,  on  Fig.  8  by  a  group  of  comb-  and  rake-like  objects, 
the  arrangement  of  which,  however,  is  of  decorative  origin. 

The  ship  on  Fig.  2  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  mast  is  only 
connected  by  ropes  with  the  forepart  of  the  ship.  The  other  vessel  (Fig.  8) 
has,  as  usual  in  all  early  Cretan  seals  and  gems  representing  ships,  ropes 
attached  to  the  mast  on  either  side.  The  discovery  of  this  seal  on  the  site  of 
Olous  is  interesting,  as  conveying  a  hint  of  the  very  early  maritime  enterprise 
of  that  port, — now  the  land-locked  lagoon  of  Spinalunga, — whose  sheltered 
waters  must  have  aflforded  every  facility  for  primitive  navigatioa 


a  b  e 

FlO.  4.~StEATITE,  CRXTS.     (Ck>PEKHAOBK  MussuM.)     [}]. 

With  these  two  maritime  signets  may  be  grouped  Fig.  4,  a  Cretan 
specimen  in  the  Copenhagen  collection,^  also  of  steatite,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  transitional  class.  It  exhibits  on  its  first  face  an  instrument,  perhaps 
an  arbdon  for  cutting  leather,  which  is  of  ^frequent  occurrence  in  the  later 
series.  It  is  here  placed  between  two  trumpet-like  scrolls,  also  found  on  some 
later  seals.*  There  follow  on  the  two  other  faces  a  pair  of  hippocampi  and  two 
S-like  scrolls. 


a  b  e 

Fig.  6.— Steatite  Pbism-Seal,  from  impbessions  obtained  at  Candia.    [f]. 

The  dull  white  steatite  seal.  Fig.  6,  taken  from  an  impression  obtained  .at 
Candia,  is  a  typical  example  of  the  earliest  of  the  more  advanced  pictographic 
class.  The  soft  stone  of  its  material,  and  the  style  of  its  engraving,  plaxje  it, 
however,  very  near  the  transitional  seals,  Figs.  2,  3  and  4,  with  which  it  is 
here  grouped. 

1  Impressions  of  this  seal  and  that  figured  on  «  See  below,   p.   342,  Fig.  11  and  p.   848» 

Plate  X.  Ko.  18  were  due  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.      Fig.  18. 
Chr.  BHnkenberg. 

A  A  2 
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The  collocation  of  the  gate  and  bent  leg  symbols  occurs  on  three  other 
seals  (*  Pictographs/  Figs.  226,  25a,  and  346, — the  gate  somewhat  variant 
in  the  latter  case).  We  have  here,  therefore,  another  proof  that  the  grouping 
of  these  pictographic  characters  was  not  arbitrary  but  that  they  were  combined 
according  to  a  definite  system  in  order  to  give  expression  to  ideas. 

This  repeated  combination  of  the  bent  leg  and  gate  makes  it  prob- 
able that  the  1  shaped  sign  coupled  with  the  gate  in  the  group  of  linear 
characters  on  the  early  seal  (*  Pictographs,*  Fig.  36d)  is  the  linearised 
equivalent  of  the  bent  leg.  The  spider  of  the  following  facet  has  been  already 
noted  on  Nos.  1, 14  and  15  of  the  eai'ly  series  as  probably  connected  with  the 
spinning  industry.  The  animal  is  perhaps  a  wolf;  witness  the  appearance  of 
the  wolfs  head  among  the  more  abbreviated  pictographs,^  of  which  a  fresh 
example  is  given  below.^  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  all  cases  we  have  to  do 
with  a  dog  of  wolf-like  breed.  At  the  present  day  the  dogs  in  parts  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  wolves  in  their  external 
aspect. 


Fio.  6.— -Four-sided  Seal  from  Siteia,    [f]. 

Class  B.    Seals  vrith  fully-developed  conventionalised  pictograpJis.    (Hard  stone). 

Fig.  6,  a  perforated  quadrangular  stone  from  Siteia,  is  a  pictographic  seal 
of  considerable  interest.  The  seated  figure  with  which  the  first  line  (as  given 
above)  begins,  recalls  the  same  subject  on  so  many  of  the  seals  of  the  earlier 
class,  and  establishes  a  new  link  of  connexion  with  them.  The  spider  at  the 
beginning  of  line  b  and  the  quatrefoil  of  line  c  also  recur  on  the  earlier  series. 
The  second  ^ign  of  line  b  may  be  regarded  as  a  variant  of  the  '  arbelon ' 

*  See  'Pictographs,*  etc.  p.  41  [J.H.S.  xiv.  p.  810,  No.  48J. 
»  See  below,  p.  343. 
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fifymbol  (*  Pictographs/  No.  16),  while  the  third  is  certainly  the  adze  (No.  22). 
The  other  types  are  already  well  ascertained,  namely,  the  gate,^  double  axe,* 
mallet,*  spiral,*  and  mountain-symbol^ 

Fig.  7  represents  a  white  steatite  seal  found  in  Crete  and  now  preserved 
in  the  Central  Museum  at  Athens.  It  resembles  in  every  way  the  stone  seals 
of  this  class.  An  imperfect  figure  of  this  seal  was  given  as  far  back  as 
1872  by  Dumont  in  his  Inscriptions  Ciramiques  de  la  Grrice,^  Dumont — ^who 
erroneously  described  its  material  as  ivory — compared  it  to  the  gladiatorial 
tesseras,  and  explained  the  ship  as  an  sJlusion  to  the  naval  sham-fights  of 
the  amphitheatre.  The  fourth  £Eice  of  the  seal  he  allowed  to  be  enigmatic,  but 
in  the  reduplicated  symbols  of  line  3, — similar  to  that  above  identified  with  the 
plough, — ^he  saw  pairs  of  wrestlers,  and  in  the  goat's  head  an  aplustre.  The 
comparative  materials  now  collected  will  at  least  have  served  to  set  at  rest  some 
of  these  speculations.  They  illustrate  the  difficulty,  which  all  archaeologists 
must  experience,  in  interpreting  isolated  objects  of  an  unprecedented  type. 


Fio.  T.—Whitb  Steatite  Seal,  Crete.    (Central  Museum,  Athens.)    [f]. 

The  two  broader  sides  of  this  seal  seem  to  stand  by  themselves;  to 
judge  by  the  bird  and  ship,  they  are  somewhat  more  pictorial  in  character 
than  the  others.  Both  in  these  and  the  others  we  notice  that  the  position  in 
which  the  same  sign  is  placed  is  capable  of  variation.  The  spray  or  tree- 
symbol  occurs  with  its  central  stem  running  upwards  in  a  and  downwards  in 
i.     The  plough-like  symbol  in  c  faces  two  ways.    The  instrument  at  the 


^  'Pictographs,' No.  25. 
«  lb.  No.  10. 
»  lb.  No.  18. 
*  lb.  Nos.  69,  70. 
»  lb.  No.  66. 


•  Pp.  416,  416.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
represent  face  a.  I  am  indebted  to  Professor 
Halbherr  for  this  reference  and  to  Dr.  Stais  and 
M.  Gillian  for  a  oast  of  the  object  in  question. 
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right  end  of  c  and  d  is  seen  in  reversed  positions.  Most  of  the  signs  are 
placed  as  if  to  be  looked  at  horizontally,  but  the  two  animals'  heads — the 
second  character  from  the  right  end  of  face  c,  and  the  fourth  from  the  left 
end  of  line  d — and  the  mountain  sign  in  c,  are  placed  as  if  the  column 
was  to  be  read  vertically.  Their  relative  positions  seem  to  indicate 
that  line  e  is  to  be  read  from  left  to  right,  and  d  from  right  to  left — 
another  instance  of  the  boustrophedon  arrangement  already  noted  in 
other  cases. 

The  ship  on  face  b  recalls  a  somewhat  similar  example  on  a  four  sided 
chalcedony  seal  from  Crete  (now  in  the  Berlin  Museum),  figured  in  *Picto- 
graphs/  &c.,  No.  34.  Here  as  there  it  may  betoken  that  the  seal  belonged 
to  a  merchant  who  traded  over-sea.  The  characteristic  ends,  like  an 
open  beak,  and  the  double  rudder  recur  on  lentoid  gems  of  Mycenaean  date 
from  Crete. 

Several  of  the  signs  represented  on  the  present  seal  are  already  familiar  on 
the  Cretan  seal-stones.  Thus  we  find  the  arrow-head  and  shaft  (*Pictographs,' 
No,  136.),  the  'arbelon'  (ib.  16),  the  mallet  (ib.  18),  an  instrument  of  a 
similar  kind,  but  with  a  triangular  handle,  the  *  plough '  already  seen  on  the 
seal  Fig.  6  above,  and  another  indeterminate  object  (4  from  the  left  end  of 
line  d),  also  paralleled  by  the  second  symbol  on  the  same  seal.  The  ship, 
already  noticed  ('  Pictographs,'  No.  32)  the  tree-symbol  (ib.  No.  58),  the  crosses, 
plain  and  knobbed,  the  goats'  head  (t&.  No.  35),  the  *  deer-horns  *  (ib.  No.  38) 
the  figure  like  an  imperfect  caducous  (ib.  No.  71),  all  recur  here.  In  other 
cases  we  have  variants  of  known  forms,  thus  the  zigzag  (3  of  1.  a)  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  *  Pictographs,*  No.  75  with  a  terminal  flourish,  the  cross-legged 
bird  may  be  regarded  as  an  alternative  form  of  No.  47,  and  the  animal's  head 
(No.  4  of  1.  (2)  may  be  identified  with  the  ass's  head  of  the  above-cited 
seal  (Fig.  6a). 

Six  of  the  signs  here  represented,  however,  occur  apparently  for  the 
first  time.    These  will  be  considered  separately  on  pp.  339,  340  below. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  seal  is  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  symbols 
in  the  same  line.  Thus  in  line  b  we  have  the  tree-symbol  occurring 
twice  separately  and  in  a  group  of  four.  In  line  c  the  plough-sign  appears 
six  times,  divided  into  three  groups  of  two  each  by  that  which  seems  to 
signify  mountains  or,  more  generally,  land.  In  line  d  the  arrow  occurs  three 
times. 

The  same  characteristic  has  already  to  a  certain  extent  been  exemplified 
by  other  Cretan  seals.  Thus  the  vase  symbol  occurs  three  times  in  succes- 
sion on  the  stone  engraved  in  *  Pictographs,'  Fig.  21  and  again  in  Figure  36 
above.  The  cross  pomm^e  begins  and  ends  another  line  of  a  seal  (ib. 
Fig.  34d)  and  the  S  symbol  is  twice  repeated  in  the  same  way  (ib. 
Fig.  21a  and  23c). 

In  ancient  Egyptian  the  plural  was  sometimes  formed  by  repeating  a 
hieroglyph  of  either  the  ideographic  or  alphabetic  class,  three  times,  and 
reduplications  of  signs  are  also  fiw^uent.  Such  repetitions  are,  however, 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Hittite  inscriptions.      In  the  first  line,  for 
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instance,  of  the  Hamath  Inscriptions,  Nob.  1  and  2,^  we  find  one  sign  repeated 
four  times  in  two  successive  groups  of  two,  and  another  forming  a  group  of 
three. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  beginning  of  line  d  of  the  present  seal, 
which  from  the  direction  of  the  goat's  head  may  be  taken  to  read  from  right 
to  left,  contains  the  same  symbols  as  those  of  the  last  line  of  the  quadrangular 
stone  seal  from  Siteia  (Fig.  6  above),  though  the  arrangement  is  somewhat 
different  and  the  goat's  head  is  here  substituted  for  the  S  symbol.  In  both 
groups  as  will  be  seen  from  the  comparative  figures  below  Fig.  8,  we  find  the 
oblong  instrument  with  triangular  handle,  the  plough  (in  the  present  case 
twice  repeated),  and  the  '  mountain,'  or  '  land '  sign.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  this  parallel  grouping  is  accidental. 


tnm 


Fig.  8.— Compakative  Groups  of  Symbols  fkom  Fios.  6  and  7. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  list  of  the  conventionalised  symbols  that  occur 
on  the  two  last-mentioned  seals  (Figs.  6,  7)  for  the  first  time,  including  the 
spider  already  seen  on  Fig.  5&.  For  convenience  of  reference  the  numbers 
follow  on  to  the  list  of  pictographs*  in  my  former  work. 


83. 


ti 


84.      A  A        Apparently  an  ass's  head.    Compare  the  charac- 

( Wright,  Empire  of 
VIIL,  IX.,  X.,  XL, 


4  ^  Apparently  an  ass  s  neaa.    v. 

^^  m^  teristic  Hittite  sign        A 

B  A^  the  HUtites,   Plates   ^^ 

W  ^^9  andXIX.5,Jerabis).  4f^ 

a  b 


85.     /'Ax    /^\    The  Spider.     Cf.  p.  333  above,  and  for  Libyan  and 
85.     ^f^    V^y    Proto-Egyptian  parallels,  pp.  364,  368  below. 
856  is  from  Fig.  56  above. 


1  Wright,  Bmp.  of  the  Hittites,  Plate  i,  H.  I  and  H.  II. 
«  Pp.  [802]  88-1816]  46. 
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86.      ^\       Compare  the  floral  designs  on  the   earlier   series   of 
prism-seals. 


87.  ^%^^^  I  have  placed  this  sign  in  the  above  position  as  it 
seems  to  represent  the  primitive  form  of  plough,  in 
which  the  pole  and  the  share-beam  were  in  one  piece, 
the  handle  only  being  attached. 


kk 


88.     ^^      (No.   4  of  Fig.   7a).      Seems  to  represent  a  woman's 
breasts.     < 
nurse,  &c. 


breasts.     Compare  the  Egyptian  sign    W^w^    Mna,^a, 


(No.  8  of  Fig,  7a).     Apparently  a  gourd. 

90.  p    (No.  2  of  Fig.  7d).     A  kind  of  crook.    The  Egyptian    j%     =^ 
I       may  possibly  be  compared.  1 1 


91.  (No.  5  of  Fig.  7d).     The  sign  is  here  placed  with  the  pro- 

jections uppermost  since  some  other  symbols  in  this  line — 
notably  the  familiar  instrument  No.  11,  and  that  at  the  end 
— are  in  a  reverse  position  to  that  in  which  they  are  usually 
found.  Placed  as  above,  this  character  is  identical  with  the 
Egyptian  Hm  =ha,  ah,  the  meaning  of  which  is  a 
or  *  altar.'  We  |R|  have  here  therefore  a  clear  example  of  a 
character  in  the   Cretan     Ql      series  directly  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian. 


92.    I        (No.  6,  10  and  13  of  Fig.  7d).     It  resembles  the  stem-less 
Mycenaean  type  of  arrow-head,  here  shown  without  the  shaft. 


A 
9 


93.  ^^^  (No,  7  of  Fig,  7d).  Possibly  a  mirror;  the  more  oval 
figure  at  the  end  of  line  a  is  apparently  only  a  variant  of 
this. 


Fig,  9a  and  b,  a  white  agate  with  translucent  veins,  from  Grortyna, 
belongs  to  a  class  already  signalised  in  my  former  communication  ^  as  seal- 
stones  with  a  single  engraved  face  and  with  their  upper  part  convoluted. 


1  < 


Pictographs '  &c.,  p.  19  [288],  Fig.  21  and  p.  29  [298],  Fig.  88. 
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The  lower  part  of  its  field  is  occupied  by  a  conventionalised  lion's  head 
full  face,  with  a  kind  of  fleur-de-lys,  more  probably  an  abbreviated  palm-tree  ^ 
rising  above  it  Above  this — which  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  badge 
of  a  more  personal  character — ^are  two  symbols,  a  kind  of  extended  N,  and 
what  appears  to  be  a  species  of  polyp. 


Fio.  9.— Ck)ifYOLnTED  Aoate  Seal-stone  from  Gobtyna.    [f]. 

This  conjunction,  again,  is  of  great  interest,  since  the  same  two  symbols 
occur  in  juxtaposition  and  attached  to  one  another  by  a  kind  of  network  on 
the  four-sided  seal  stone  (*  Pictographs,'  &c,,  Fig.  34rf).    This  network,  or  cross- 


U 


a  b 

FlO.    10. — COMPARATIVE  GROUPS  OP  SYMBOLS. 


hatching,  is  frequently  found  as  an  adjunct  of  Cretan  symbols.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  an  independent  value,  being,  sometimes,  a  merely  ornamental 
fiU-up,  covering  the  whole  background  of  the  seal  as  in  Fig.  11,  to  be  described 
below.*    Occasionally  however  it  seems  to  mark  ofif  one  symbol  from  others 


Compare  op,  cU,  p.  4S  [312]  Ko.  5  and  the 

Hittite    flenr-de-lys    symbol    from     Hamath 

(Wright,  Empire  of  the  HittiUs,  PL  iv., 

^^  ii.  2  and  8).    In  the  present  case  however 

C^  its  conjunction  with    the    lion's    head 


suggests    the  palmettes  seen  behind   conven- 
tionalised lions  on  one  of  the  shields  from  the 
Idaean  Cave,  Halbherr  and  Orsi  ArUiehitA  dAV 
Antro  di  Zeus,  Atlas  Tav.  ii. 
*  P.  842  ;  cf.  too,  <  Pictographs,' &C,  Fig.  SSa. 
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of  a  group/  or,  as  in  the  above  instance,  to  bring  two  into   a  connexion 
separate  from  the  rest. 

The  '  poljrp/  sign  seems  to  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  Cretan 
series.  We  shall  find  it  in  connexion  with  linear  characters  in  the  important 
monument  to  be  described  below.* 


§  5,   Signet-shaped  Stones  with  Conventionalised  Pictographs  and  Other  Figures. 

In  the  course  of  recent  explorations  in  the  Eparchies  of  Siteia,  Girapetra 
and  Mirabello,  I  came  across  examples  of  a  wholly  new  class  of  Cretan  seal- 
stones,  in  shape  very  much  like  modem  seals,  cut  out  of  jasper  and  cornelian  • 
(Figs.  11, 12,  13,  16,  17).  Though  of  smaller  size,  their  essentially  modem 
form  shows  a  certain  parallelism  with  some  Hittite  and  Syrian  types,  amongst 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  silver  seal  from  Bor,  metal  forms  also  occur. 

These  Anatolian  types  are  inferior,  both  in  form  and  material,  to  the 
Cretan.  They  are  thicker  and  heavier,  and  instead  of  the  jasper  and  cornelian, 
are  formed  of  haematite, — which  gives  them  a  very  metallic  appearance, — and 
of  light-coloured  steatites.  Examples  have  been  found  both  at  Tyre  and  at 
Sidon,^  and  one  of  a  similar  form  was  obtained  at  Falaeokastro  on  the  Laconian 
coast.*^ 

The  signet  shape  of  these  Cretan  stones  and  the  analogy  that  they 
present  with  Hittite  seals,  is  of  special  value  as  showing  that  the  symbols 
engraved  on  them  had  a  direct  personal  significance. 

The  designs  themselves  are  both  pictorial  and  omamental  and  of  the 
conventionalised  pictographic  type. 


a  b 

Fig.  11. — Gkeen  Jaspek  Signet,  '8x6  Daso.    [\]. 

The  seals.  Figs,  11,  12,  must  be  included  in  the  true  pictographic  class. 
Fig.  11a  and  6,  of  green  jasper,  was  found  in  a  prehistoric  phrourion  called 

*  Cf.  Op.  dt.  Fig.  34c,  where  the  central  sign      &c.    No.  88,  p.  10  and  Taf.  8.    See  below. 

is  thus  marked  off.  ^  These    are  in    my  own  oollection.    That 

*  See  p.  869,  Fig.  27.  from  Tyre  shows  a  *  hatted '  Sphinx  boldly  cnt 
'  Since  this  was  written,  a  similar  example,      in  a    style  somewhat    recalling    the    coarser 

also  from  Crete,  has  been  published  by  Dr.      Melian  work. 

Furtwangler  in  his  description  of  the  engraved         *  In  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.    See 

stones  in  the  Berlin  Antiquarium,  Bttchrtibung      *  Pictographs/  &c.,  p.  74.  \J,H.S.  xir.  p.  848.] 
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'St6  Daso  in  the  upland  glen  of  'Stk  Limnia,  visited  by  me  on  the  way  from 
Xero  to  the  site  of  Ampelos.  The  symbols  consist  of  the  '  polyp/  the  goat's 
head,  a  coil  very  like  the  figure  6,  and  the  mallet,  of  which  all  recur  on  other 
seal-groups,  the  B-shaped  scroll  answering  to  the  trumpet  on  Fig.  4  above. 


4L 


a  h 

Fig.  12.-^Red  Cobneliak  Signst  f&om  Kedbie  keab  Girapbtba  (Hiebapttna).    [f]. 

Fig.  12a  and  b  was  found  at  Kedrie,  above  Girapetra,  an  ancient 
site,  abounding  in  Mycenaean  remains,  probably  answering  to  the 
ancient  Larisa,  which  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hierapytna.  The 
seal  is  of  red  cornelian  and  of  exquisite  work,  though  the  top  is  slightly 
broken.  The  quatrefoil  and  moulding  is  most  delicately  wrought,  and  the 
intaglio  on  the  &Lce  of  the  seal  is  finely  engraved.  The  subject  is  specially 
interesting  as  representing  the  wolfs  head  with  protruding  tongue,  a  symbol 
equally  characteristic  of  the  Cretan  and  the  Hittite  series,  standing  alone 
within  an  ornamental  border.  It  follows  that  this  symbol  could  represent 
some  object  or  idea  by  itself,  without  copulation  with  any  other  sign. 


Fig.  13.»Qbeen  Jaspeb  Signet  fbom  Site  of  Pbabbos.    [f]. 

On  a  green  jasper  signet  of  the  same  class  from  the  site  of  Praesos 
(Fig.  13)  three  coils  resembling  the  third  symbol  on  Fig.  11,  are  symmetrically 
grouped,  and  the  design  must  be  regarded  as  of  decorative  origin,  whether  or 
not  the  three  coils  had  afterwards  acquired  a  more  definite  meaning.  The 
design,  in  fact,  goes  back  to  a  triple  scroll  which  already  occurs  on  a  very 
early  class  of  Cretan  button-seals  of  dark  steatite,  on  others  of  which  distinct 
imitations  of  Twelfth  Dynasty  scarab  decoration  are  visible.^  An  example  of 
this  class  with  a  triple  coil  from  central  Crete  is  given  in  Fig.  14.  A  still 
further  link  in  the  chain  is  supplied  by  Fig.  15,  a  seal  of  brown  steatite,  which 
has  been  placed  among  the  Assyrian  specimens  in  the  Louvre,  but  the  Cretan 

^  The  seals  e.,  g,  and  h.  Fig.  49  in  '  Pictographs '  &c.,  p.  58  [J.H.S.  xiv.  p,  327]  belong  to 
this  class. 
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origin  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  highly  probable.  It  shows  the  same 
kind  of  trefoil  scroll  as  that  of  the  button-seal,  but  in  a  more  developed  form. 
It  has  at  the  same  time  acquired  a  stem  and  taken  the  characteristic  signet 


a  h 

Fig.  14.— Steatite  Button-Seal:  Central  Crete.    [|]. 

shape.  It  would  thus  appear  probable  that  the  very  ancient  sub-conical  type  ot 
Cretan  bead-seals, — perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Anatolian  example, — 
gradually  developed  into  the  signet  proper.    The  specimen  represented  in 


a  h 

Fio.  15.— Steatite  Signet,  Louvre.    [\\ 


Fig.  15  shows  that  this  evolution  was;already  effected  in  the  prae-Mycenaean 
period.  The  three  scrolls  of  the  Mycenaean  signet,  given  in  Fig.  13,  will  thus 
be  seen  to  preserve  a  record  of  its  remote  ancestry  on  Cretan  soil. 


Fio,  16. — Yellow  Cornelian  Qionet  from  Ebadra.    [{]. 


A  good  example  of  the  pictorial  style  is  afforded  by  a  yellow  cornelian 
signet  from  Elhadra,  in  Siteia  (Fig.  16).  It  represents  two  wild  goats 
browsing  on  a  rocky  peak,  and  is  of  great  importance  as  suppljring  from  its 
artistic  style  a  chronological  equation  for  the  pictographic  seals  of  the  same  class. 
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The  purely  naturalistic  treatment  of  the  design  distinguishes  it  alike  firom  the 
rude  representations  of  the  geometrical  class  and  the  conventionalism  of  the 
orientalising  school  of  engraving,  iUustrated  by  the  *  Melian'  gems.  The  intaglio 
on  the  other  hand  lacks  the  boldness  of  the  earlier  Mycenaean  art  and  must  be 
placed  somewhat  late  amongst  objects  of  that  category.  The  interlacing  scroll 
work  round  the  centre  of  the  stem  of  the  seal  shows  a  certain  approximation 
to  the  guilloche  ornament  frequent  on  Cretan  pUhoi  from  the  eighth  century 
onwards,  though  the  more  oval  form  here  seen  still  bears  a  closer  affinity  to 
some  Egyptian  scarab-borders  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.^  On  a  jasper  seal 
of  the  same  type  from  Goulks  (Fig.  17)  is  seen  a  lion  of  conventional  pose,  the 
head  of  which,  except  for  the  absence  of  the  fleur-de-lys,  bears  a  great  family 
likeness  to  the  lion's  head  on  the  convoluted  seal.  Fig.  9,  described  above, — 
an  interesting  indication  of  the  synchronism  of  these  two  types  of  seal. 


Fio.  17.— Jasper  Signet,  GoulIs.    [f]. 

A  similar  figure  of  a  lion  also  occurs  on  a  triangular  prism-seal  of  the 
elongated  class  in  the  British  Museum.  Like  the  others  it  was  found  in 
Crete,  and  the  designs  on  all  three  faces  are  in  the  same,  curiously  mannered 
style.*  It  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  latest  representatives  of  its  class, 
which  is  thus  seen  also  to  have  overlapped  the  *  signet-shaped  stones*  with 
which  we  are  dealing. 

A  broken  crystal  signet,  with  a  lion  of  a  conventional  type,  allied  to  the 
above,  was  also  observed  by  me  m  the  village  of  Mallia,  and  a  certain 
approximation  to  the  later  class  known  as  '  Melian '  is  unmistak- 
able in  these  types.  This  is  further  borne  out  by  a  Cretan  signet 
stone  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Berlin  Museum.^  It  is  of  yellow  jasper  and 
bears  two  dolphins  with  spiny  backs,  the  general  character  of  which  betrays 
distinct  affinities  with  certain  Melian  types.  The  pellets  surrounded  by  dots, 
which  occupy  the  central  space  between  the  dolphins  on  this  seal,  are  also 
suggestive  of  a  somewhat  late  date.  A  similar  dotted  rosette  is  seen  in  the 
field  of  an  archaic  scaraboid  in  the  British  Museum.^ 

^  E.g.    Scarab  of  the  Princess  Nefirura  (c.  Deer  with  large  horns  lying  down  to  I ;  circle 

1500  B.C.),  Petrie,  History  of  Egypt  during  the  in  field.    Green  Jasper.  Crtte,* 
Seventeenth   and  Eighteenth  Dynastiee^   p.   78  '  Furtwangler,  Beschreibung  der  gesehnittenen 

Fig.  39.  Steine  im  Anliquarimn,  No.  88,  p.  10  and 

«  B.M.   Catalogue  qf  Gems,  No.   99.     It  is  Taf.  8. 
thus  described,  p.  45:  *  Triangular  prism  vdth  *  £,M.     Catalogue   of    Cfems,    PI.    B.    118 

ounded  ends  (a)  Lion  to  I.     Chiefly  executed  p.  47.     '  Deer  standing  to/.,  looking  back  and 

by  means  of  circles  and  semi-circles  (b)  Goat  suckling  young ;  branch  in  field  and  pattern  of 

lying  down  to  I :  tree(T)  and  circles  in  field,  (c)  drilled  holes  above.  Hematite.  Egypt,* 
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There  are,  it  will  be  seen,  strong  indications  that  the  Cretan  class  of 
signet-shaped  intaglios  continued  in  use  to  the  later  Mycenaean  period  in  the 
island,  and  coincides  in  the  main  with  the  whole  duration  of  what  may  be 
called  *  the  Early  Hard-Stone  Period '  of  Aegean  glyptic  art.  That  period, 
which  answers  to  the  period  of  Mycenaean  art  in  its  widest  extent,  was 
characterised  by  the  use  of  harder  materials,  such  as  cornelian,  jasper, 
crystal,  and  amethyst  for  engraved  seals  and  gems.  The  more  primitive 
artists  of  the  preceding  age  had  confined  themselves  to  the  soft  steatite,  and 
in  the  time  of  diminished  technical  skill,  characterised  by  the  Melian  class 
of  *  island  stones  *,  which  succeeded  the  close  of  the  Mycenaean  period,  the 
engravers  relapsed  into  the  use  of  the  same  soft  material  The  ability  to 
work  harder  stones  may  have  survived  somewhat  longer  in  Crete,^  but  the 
general  tendency  of  the  evidence  precludes  us  from  bringing  down  even  the 
latest  examples  of  this  Cretan  class  of  signets  beyond  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  before  our  era.  The  earlier  and  bolder  types  go  back  considerably 
before  that  date. 


§  6.     Seals  and  other  Objects  vnth  Linear  Signs. 

The  lentoid  bead  of  dark  steatite.  Fig.  18,  was  found  on  the  site  of  Kn8sos. 
It  seems  to  be  an  early  representative  of  its  class,  otherwise  so  frequent  among 
Mycenaean  gems.  The  engraving  here  is  of  a  linear  kind,  and  is  very  different 
from  the  bold  cutting  usual  on  gems  of  that  period,  and  the  dark  steatite  of 
which  it  is  composed,  though  not  unknown  among  the  Mycenaean  intaglios 
of  Crete,  is  more  generally  associated  with  primitive  work. 


Fig.  18.— Lentoid  Bead  of  Dark  Steatite,  Ek6bo8.    [}]. 

In  the  centre  is  a  kind  of  dart  or  arrow  symbol  with  a  lozenge-shaped 
butt,  and  on  either  side  of  this,  two  branches  or  sprajrs.  These  vegetable 
motives  with  a  star  between  recur  on  another  dark  steatite  lentoid  gem  of  the 
same  character  from  central  Crete,*  on  the  other  side  of  which  are  two  more 

*  An  octagonal  signet  of  simple  conical  fonn  fact  that  in  Crete  too  during  the  succeeding 

and  of  green  steatite  from  Crete  in  the  Berlin  period  there  was  a  return  to  the  softer  material. 

Museum,  {Beachreibung  &c.   No.  81,  p.  9  and  ■  In  my  collection. 
Jaf.  2.)  representing  a  Sphinx,  exemplifies  the 
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sprays  of  a  dififerent  shape.  A  double  spray  also  occurs  on  an  early  lentoid 
gem  of  light  green  steatite  from  Amorgos.^  All  three  gems  agree  in  the 
early  character  of  the  design  and  material,  though  the  latter  is  more  deeply 
cut  They  belong  in  fact  to  a  well-marked  though  hitherto  unrecognised 
class  of  prae-Mycenaean  or  proto-Mycenaean  lentoid  gems  in  soft  stone. 

The  early  character  of  the  present  gem  lends  a  special  interest  to  the 
two  linear  signs  which  appear  outside  the  spray  on  either  side  of  its  margin, 
and  which  are  almost  identical  with  the  Cypriote  signs  \  —  ko  and  K  =«. 


Fio.  19a.— Black  Stbatitk  Whoel,  Kn6bo8.    [f]. 

)0f  W>  KH- 

Fig.  196. 

The  black  steatite  whorl,  Fig.  19a,  was  also  found  on  the  site  of  Kndsos. 
The  monogrammatic  characters  (Fig.  196)  on  its  upper  circumference  have  in 
some  respect  such  a  comparatively  modem  aspect  that  they  might  be  thought 
to  be  a  recent  addition.  A  minute  examination  with  a  strong  lens  reveals 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  edges  of  the  incisions  are  slightly  worn  and  that  in 
fact  they  belong  to  the  same  date  ajs  the  whorl  itself, — probably  the  latest 
prae-Mycenaean  period.  The  characters  themselves,  moreover,  find  some 
close  analogies  among  certain  primitive  signs  found  in  Crete  and  else- 
where. This  may  be  seen  from  the  comparative  forms  given  on  Fig.  20. 
Of  these  a  is  from  the  vase  handle  found  at  Mycenae,*  h  from  the  early 
Cretan  pot  found  at  Prodromes  Botzano,*  c  is  a  proto-Egyptian  sign  from 
Naqada,*  d,  a  form  of  S  on  the  Minaeo-Sabaean  inscriptions  of  Southern 
Arabia  which  go  back  to  about  1500  B.C.* 

The  monogrammatic  sign  reproduced  in  Fig.  21 — ^long-stemmed  like 
the  central  character  of  Fig.  18 — was  engraved  on  a  sherd  of  pottery,  picked 


^  In  my  coUection.  »  Pictographs,  etc.,  p.  10  [279],  Fig.  66. 

«  Tsonntas  Mwic^wu,  p.  214,  Figs.  8 ;  Tsountas  *  Petrie,  Naqada,  PL  LIV.,  No.  262. 

and  Manatt,  The  Mycenaean  Age,  p.  269,  Figs.  1,  •  Fritz    Hommel,     Sud-Ardbische   CkrestO' 

188,  189.  maihie. 
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up  on  the  height  of  Eeraton,  one  of  the  loftiest  among  the  *  Cyclopean'  strong- 
holds of  Crete.^  The  sherd  on  which  this  graffito  occurs  is  of  a  reddish  and  some- 


a 


4K  r^. 

Fio.  20.— CoMPABATnrB  Examples  of  Monoobammatio  Signs. 

what  micaceous  clay  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  hundreds  of  plain  fragments 
of  vases,  which  from  their  association  here  with  portions  of  painted  Mycenaean 

K 


A 


Fio.  21.— Linear  Charactbb  on  Shbbd  fbom  Exbaton. 

lamakes  seem  to  represent  a  local  fabric  of  that  period.      There  was  no  trace 
of  any  later  Hellenic  occupation  of  this  primitive  stronghold,  which  fix>m 


Fio.  22.— Yellow  Steatite  Seal,  Ealamatka.    If]. 

a  height  of  about  2000  feet,  commands  a  large  part  of  the  southern  coast  of 
the  island,  from  Girapetra  to  the  spurs  of  Ida. 

1  See  Academy,  July  18,  1896  (p.  64 
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The  seal  Fig.  22,  was  found  in  a  primitive  akropoUs  above  the  village  of 
Kalamafka  in  south  eastern  Crete,  where  I  obtained  it  in  April,  1896.  It  is 
even  more  purely  natural  in  its  formation  than  the  rude  three-sided  stone 
already  mentioned  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  simply  an  almost  unworked  finger-end  of 
steatite  which  seems  to  have  been  thought  handy  for  sealing  purposes,  and  the 
end  of  which  has  been  cut  flat  and  engraved  with  three  characters  one  over  the 
other.  Of  these  the  top  one,  a  plain  oval  and  the  lowest,  perhaps  intended  to 
represent  a  pair  of  curving  horns,  are  new  to  the  Cretan  series.  The  central  sign 
somewhat  resembles  the  *  polyp '  symbol,  not  infrequent  in  the  pictographic 
series  (see  above  p.  343),  but  the  two  upper  tails  are  here  more  elongated.  In 
its  more  usual  form,  it  occurs  with  linear  characters  on  the  libation-table 
from  the  Diktaean  Cave  to  be  described  below.*  The  homed  symbol  which 
occupies  the  lowest  place  on  this  signet  somewhat  resembles  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyph  wp. 


§  7.     Inscribed  Vase  from  Cerigo, 

The  island  of  Cerigo,the  ancient  Kythera,  may  be  regarded  as  a  stepping- 
stone  between  Crete  and  the  Peloponnesian  mainland.  Professor  Sayce 
informs  me  that  a  prism  seal  with  a  variety  of  conventionalised  pictographic 


Fig.  23.-— Ikscbibbd  Marble  Vase  fbom  Ceeioo  (Kytheka). 


Fio.  24. — Chabacters  Engraved  on  Vase  from  Cerigo. 

symbols  has  been  recently  found  in  the  island,  apparently  in  company 
with  a  lentoid  gem  of  the  ordinary  Mycenaean  type.  I  have  not  however 
been  able  to  obtain  an  impression  of  the  seal. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Stais  and  of  its  proprietor,  M.  Spiridion 
Stais,  Deputy  for  that  island,  I  am  able  to  give  a  representation  of  a  small 
marble  vase  (Fig.  23),  also  found  in  Cerigo,  containing  three  characters  (Fig. 

*  See  p.  352. 
H.S.— VOL.   XVIT.  B  B 
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24)  the  two  latter  of  which  at  any  rate  are  of  the  linear  class.  The  material 
employed  and  the  simple  form  of  the  vase,  seem  to  show  that  it  belongs  to 
the  latest  prae-Mycenaean  or  *  Amorgian '  period.^ 

Of  the  signs  represented,  the  second  greatly  resembles  the  Egyptian  ^Q 

Sep  =  times  ( Vices).  The  third  sign  has  been  regarded  in  the  first  part  of 
this  work  *  as  a  form  of  the  eye-sjmabol.      It  may  also  be  compared  with  the 

hieroglyph  (#1  signifying  the  solar  disk. 

The  first  sign,  is  of  a  more  remarkable  character,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  a  truncated  obelisk  standing  on  a  base,  with  another  slab  resting  on  its 
summit.  Obelisk-like  figures  are  found  among  Egyptian  hieroglyphics*  but 
in  this  case  the  slab  above  and  below  suggests  an  altar,  or  perhaps,  an 
aniconic  image,  analogous  to  that  representing  the  Paphian  goddess. 

§  8.     Inscribed  Libaiion  Table  from  the  Diktaean  Cave. 

Hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  some  more  or  less  isolated  signs  on  the 
gypsum  blocks  of  the  prehistoric  building  at  Knfisos,  the  evidence  of  the  early 
Cretan  Script  has  been  confined  to  seal  stones  and  graffiJti  on  vases.  I  am 
now  able  to  call  attention  to  a  monument  of  a  different  class,  bearing  what 
appears  to  be  a  prehistoric  dedication  in  well-cut  characters  belonging  to  the 
linear  type  of  the  Cretan  writing. 

The  scene  of  this  discovery  was  the  great  cave  on  the  steep  of  Mount 
Lasethi,  above  the  village  of  Psychro,  which  must  certainly  be  identified  with 
the  Diktaion  Antron  of  the  Lyttian  traditions.  It  lies,  in  fact,  only  four  and  ' 
a  half  hours  distant  from  the  site  of  Lyttos,  with  which  it  was  connected 
over  a  low  mountain  pass  by  what  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  road- 
line.  This  cave,  according  to  the  Lyttian  legend  preserved  by  Hesiod,*  was  the 
birthplace  of  Zeus,  and  the  votive  relics  discovered  in  extraordinary 
abundance  attest,  in  fact,  the  existence  there  of  a  cult  identical  with  that  of 
the  Cave  of  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida. 

The  ancient  remains  of  the  Psychro  Cave  were,  for  the  first  time,  explored 
in  1886,  by  the  Italian  archaeologist,  Professor  Halbherr,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Hazzidakis,  President  of  the  Syllogos  of  Candia.      In  their  work  on  the 

^  The  inscription  is  given  in  Tsoontas  and  '  The  ideograph  hai  is  a  rounded  stele  on  a 
Manatt,  The  Mycenaean  Age^  p.  279,  but  the      base  ;  ^x^,  an  obelisk  also  on  a  base, 

first  sign  is  there  imperfectly  rendered,  the  upper  ^  Theogania  y.  477  seqq.  (Rhea  has  taken 
slab  above  the  truncated  obelisk,  of  which  dis-      counsel  with  her  parents  Ouranos  and  Gaia) : 

tinct  traces  are  visible,  having  been  omitted.  v^/A^ay  S*  is  A6ictov,  Kp^rris  is  viova  9fifiop, 

The  vase  is  there  described  as  being  of  a  familiar  6inr6T*  ip*  6ir\6TaTOP  wal9ctp  ^/icXXc  T€K4<r$at, 

**  Island"  form,  from  which  I  infer  that  Dr.  Zrjva  fiiyw  rhp  fi^p  ol  i94^aro  Tcua  vtX^pii 

Tsountas  also  refers  it  to  the  earlier  Aegean  Kp^rp  ip  c6pc(p  rpa^ifxtp  ArcraAA^/ACMii  re. 

period.     Fig.  24  was  executed,  with  the  aid  oi  $pBa  /up  Tiero  ^ipovira  9<^p  8i^  r^rra  fiiXautap 

photography,  by  Mr.  F.  Anderson  from  the  cast  vp^^rtip  i$  A(«cn)v*  Kp6^€p  94  I  x*P^^  \a0ovffa 

supplied  me  by  Dr.  Stais.  &vrpy  ip  ^XijSdCry,  Ca$4iis  6irh  «# ^0co'(  yalfis 

^  *  Pictographs '    &c. ,    p.     84    [J.  ff,  S.    xiv.  Alyai^  ip  vpu,  w9irvKaafi9y<p  ^X^ckti. 
p.  303]. 
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Idaean  Cave,  Halbherr  and  Orsi  describe  the  results  of  some  excavations  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Cave  and  also  various  relics  discovered  there  by  the  peasants 
in  the  course  of  '  tumultuary '  diggings.^  In  1894,  during  my  travels  in  that 
part  of  Crete,  although  unable  at  that  time  to  visit  the  spot,  I  procured 
from  the  peasants  many  additional  objects  in  the  shape  of  bronze  arms,  votive 
and  otherwise,  and  small  figures  of  men  and  animals.  In  the  following  year 
I  was  able  to  visit  the  Cave  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres,  and  to  secure 
further  materials  illustrating  the  character  of  its  deposits.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  in  1895,  it  being  the  holiday-time  of  the  Greek  Easter,  a  large 
part  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  engaged  in  grubbing  in  the 
interstices  of  the  boulders.  The  huge  masses  of  fallen  rock  with  which 
abnost  the  whole  of  the  vast  entrance  hall  of  the  Cave  is  strewn,  preclude 
anything  like  systematic  excavation  on  a  large  scale  within  the  Cave  except 
at  an  enormous  expense.  Here  and  there,  however,  a  few  square  metres  of  less 
encumbered  soil  enabled  us,  at  least,  to  gauge  the  character  of  the  deposits. 

Among  the  excavators  was  a  youth  who,  shortly  before  my  return  to  the 
Cave  in  April,  1896,  and  in  anticipation  of  it,  dug  down  to  its  rock  floor 
in  a  comparatively  unencumbered  part  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  vast 
entrance  halL  On  my  arrival  he  showed  me  several  clay  bulls  and  figures  of 
the  usual  Mycenaean  class  obtained  through  his  dig,  together  with  several  plain 
terra-cotta  cups  to  be  presently  referred  to.  As  a  matter  of  comparatively 
minor  importance,  he  informed  me  that  he  and  a  friend,  who  had  helped  him 
in  the  excavation,  had  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  a  '  broken  stone,  with 
writing.'  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  I  lost  no  time  in  securing  the 
stone  and  also  in  ascertaining  on  the  spot  the  exact  circumstances  of  its 
position.  The  stone  proved  to  be  a  dark  steatite  fragment  of  a  low  table 
exhibiting  cup-shaped  hollows  with  raised  rims,  similar  to  those  of  the  stone 
libation  tables  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  form  of  the  table  had  been  oblong 
with  four  short  legs  and  a  central  stem.  It  had  originally  possessed  three 
cups,  the  central  one  somewhat  larger  than  the  other  two,  but  the  part  of 
the  stone  containing  the  left-most  of  these  was  broken  away.  Its  most 
remarkable  feature,  however,  was  part  of  an  inscription  clearly  cut  along  the 
upper  margin  of  the  table  in  the  prae-Phoenician  script  of  Crete. 

A  view  of  the  remaining  portion,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  table  restored 
in  outline,  will  be  seen  in  Figs.  25a,  b  and  c, 

I  at  once  made  arrangements  to  continue  the  excavation  at  the  spot 
where  the  inscribed  object  was  found,  partly  to  ascertain  if  the  remaining 
fragment  of  the  stone  table  was  discoverable,  partly  to  gain  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  deposit  from  beneath  which  the  part  now  brought  to  light  had  been 
extracted. 

The  inscribed  block  lay  at  the  point  indicated  in  the  sketch  plan 
(Fig.  26)  of  the  great  entrance  hall  or '  Atrium  *  of  the  cave  near  its  inner 
wall  and  on  the  rock  floor,  at  this  point  about  two  metres  below  the  existing 
surface  of  the  ground.      I  dug  out  a  space  of  about  sixteen  square  metres  all 


*  Antichitd  delV  antro  di  Zeus  Idea,  p.  216  seqq. 
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round  down  to  the  rock  which  in  most  places  lay  somewhat  over  two  metres 
below  the  surface.  No  trace  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  stone  was  to  be 
found,  but  about  If  metres  down,  we  found  a  continuous  layer  containing 
what  appeared  to  be  a  sacrificial  deposit  of  bones,  horns  and  ceramic  objects, 
imbedded  in  ashes  and  charcoal  The  bones  were  of  deer,  oxen,  and  goats, 
the  horn  of  an  agrimi  or  wild  goat  found  in  this  stratum  being  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  Amongst  the  ceramic  relics  was  a  small 
clay  figure  of  an  ox  of  a  rude  character,  common  among  the  late  Mycenaean 
remains  of  Crete,  and  of  which  a  small  deposit  had  been  found  in  the  same 
ash-layer  nearer  the  inner  wall  of  the  cave.    There  was  also  the  head  of 


TH    Of    CaVI  AtOUT  23  MITRES 

SKETCH  PLAN    OF    A,TMVIA^ 
OF  CAVE    OF    PSyCHHO  [oiKT/^AN   CAVt] 

Fig.  26. 


another  ox  of  superior  fabric,  and  fragments  of  two  rough  clay  pipkins  with 
flat  bottoms,  and  handles  sticking  out  like  projecting  fingers  of  clay.  But  the 
most  characteristic  vessels  were  small  cups  of  plain  reddish  clay  of  a  type 
found  in  the  votive  deposit  in  the  Idaean  Cave  and  in  Cretan  beehive  tombs  of 
the  Mycenaean  period.  Of  these  I  extracted  over  a  score  and  almost  all 
without  a  break,  some  arranged  in  *  nests '  inside  one  another,  a  circumstance 
which  sufficiently  demonsti*ates  that  the  stratum  in  which  they  lay  had 
remained  undisturbed  since  the  time  of  their  deposit.  Two  bronze  oxen  of 
rude  &bric  also  occurred  in  the  same  layer. 

The  fact  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  steatite  libation-table  was  found 
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beneath  this  well-defined  sacrificial  stratum  is  of  considerable  chronological 
importance.  This  becomes  the  more  evident  when  we  come  to  survey  the 
votive  deposits  of  the  Psychro  Cave  taken  as  a  whole.  Remains  of  the 
historic  period  are  curiously  rare.  I  was  able  to  observe  a  plain  proto- 
Corinthian  ai^yhallos  and  one  or  two  fragments  of  glazed  black  Hellenic  ware 
in  a  superficial  layer,  and,  in  1895,  was  shown  a  terra-cotta  griffin's  head 
apparently  from  a  tripod  bowl,  and  a  small  trunk-like  block  of  white  marble 
with  a  tail  of  a  snake  coiled  round  it,  belonging  to  a  later  cult,  whether  of 
Asklepios  or  of  some  local  hero  it  is  difficult  to  say.  I  further  obtained  a 
very  remarkable  bronze  openwork  figure  of  a  huntsman  carrying  a  wild-goat, 
analogous,  though  in  a  superior  style,  to  that  referred  to  by  Milchhoefer,^  and 
now  in  the  Louvre,  representing  two  huntsmen  with  a  similar  animal.  A  few 
specimens  of  Cretan  geometrical  ware  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the 

*  Dipylon '  period  in  Greece  also  occurred  and  a  fibula  ^  with  coils  in  its  bow 
and  a  small  square  catch-plate,  showing  similar  affinities. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  the  relics  found  in  the  Diktaean  Cave  go  back  to 
the  prehistoric  period — and  a  large  proportion  of  these  may  be  described  as 

*  Late  Mycenaean.'  A  characteristic  sword  handle  of  that  period  found  here 
(also  common  to  Southern  Italy)  greatly  resembled  types  represented  in  the 
bronze  hoards  discovered  in  the  later  houses  of  Mycenae.  Certain  double- 
axes,  knives,  adzes,  and  dagger-blades  from  the  Psychro  deposit  bear  the  same 
affinities,  while  the  bronze  knives  with  slightly  curving  blades  ^  also  occur  in 
Mycenaean  tholos  tombs  of  the  island  and  as  imported  objects  in  the  later 
Italian  Terremare,  The  coarser  bronze  figurines  of  men  and  animals  approach 
those  of  the  earliest  deposits  of  Olympia,  and  of  the  Italo-Hallstatt  Province, 
while  other  specimens  obtained  by  me  show  a  purer  Mycenaean  spirit.  Amongst 
these  may  be  enumerated  flounced  female  figures  and  a  small  statuette  of  a 
man  wearing  the  Mycenaean  loin-cloth  and  showing  a  method  of  knotting  the 
hair  and  two  long  locks  behind  very  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
men  on  the  Vapheio  gold  cups. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  relics  of  a  still  earlier  period.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  a  fragment  of  a  large  dark  brown  vase  with  a  goat  rudely 
moulded  in  high  relief,  recalling  some  Cypriote  ceramic  products  of 
the  Copper  and  early  Bronze  Age.  A  small  bronze  dagger  of  quasi- 
triangular  form,  and  short  swords  of  very  simple  fabric  seemed  also  to  be 
distinctly  prae-Mycenaean  in  character.  A  broken  basin  of  dark  steatite,* 
somewhat  heavily  made,  also  probably  belongs  to  the  same  early  period.  The 
fact  that  the  fragment  of  the  inscribed  table  lay  below  a  well  defined  and 
apparently  undisturbed  sacrificial  layer  of  Mycenaean  date  makes  it  possible, 
so  far  as  the  actual  conditions  of  its  discovery  are  concerned,  that  it  too  may 
belong  to  the  earlier  cultural  stratum  represented  in  the  Psychro  relics.     The 


^  Anfdnge  der  Kunst -p.  169  Fig.  65.  obtained    hy   myself   are    in    the    Ashmolean 

2  HalblieiT  and  Orsi,  AtUto  di  Zcus^  &c.,  I  Museum.     A  similar  knife  was  procured  by  me 

Tav.  xiii.  6.  from    a    tholos     tomb     at    Kamares    on    the 

'  Compare   for  example   Halbherr  and  Orsi,  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Ida. 

(yp.     cU.     I    Tav.    xiii.    8.     Other    specimens  *  *  Pictographs '  &c.  p.  122,  Fig.  121. 
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character  of  the  libation-table  itself  is  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  such  a 
possibility.  To  judge  by  the  abundance  of  small  terracotta  cups,  it  looks  as 
if  the  later  votaries  of  the  cave  preferred  to  set  their  libations  in  these  more 
portable  receptacles. 

The  use,  indeed,  of  steatite  vessels,  certainly  survived  in  Crete  into 
Mycenaean  times,  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  the  fabric  of  such  objects  in  the  island  goes  back  to  the  time  when  ceramic 
arts  had  been  less  perfected.  A  series  of  examples  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
at  a  very  early  period  Egyptian  vases  in  hard  stone  were  imitated  by  Cretan 
artificers  in  their  native  steatite,  and  the  absolute  correspondence  with  some 
Twelfth  Dynasty  models,  including  the  imitation  of  the  returning  spiral  orna- 
ment then  rife,^  shows  that  many  of  these  Cretan  stone  vessels  go  back  to  the 
first  half  of  the  Third  Millennium  before  our  era.  A  special  centre  of  the 
discovery  of  these  early  steatite  vases  is  Arvi,  a  very  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Zeus  on  the  southern  coast,  and  here  examples  were  found  in  a  tomb  con- 
taining a  clay  suspension  vase  of  early  Aegean  bucchero  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  cist-graves  of  Amorgos  or  even  of  the  Second  City  of  Troy. 
Curiously  enough,  my  recent  journey  led  to  the  acquisition  on  this  site, 
together  with  other  vases  of  the  same  material,  of  an  example  of  a  steatite 
libation-table  affording  a  very  close  parallel  to  that  of  the  Diktaean  Cave. 
It  was  of  greyish  hue,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  other,  and  with  only 
a  single  cup-shaped  hollow,  as  before,  with  a  raised  rim.  It  had  four 
short  feet,  but  no  central  stem.  This  relic,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  had 
recently  come  to  light  at  a  knoll  called  Tartari,  a  little  below  the  monastery 
which  still  keeps  up  the  sanctity  of  the  spot. 

The  early  associations  of  other  stone  vases  from  this  site  and  its 
neighbourhood,  in  which  the  imitation  of  Egyptian  old  empire  models  is 
clearly  discernible,  make  the  general  correspondence  of  the  libation-tables  from 
Arvi  and  Psychro  with  Egyptian  prototypes  of  early  date  the  more  suggestive. 
The  characteristic  features  of  the  whole,  the  small  portable  table  with  cup- 
shaped  hollows  having  their  rim  raised  above  the  flat  surface  of  the  table,  are 
here  feithfuUy  reproduced.  It  further  appears  that  stone  libation-tables  of 
this  kind  were  specially  in  vogue  during  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and  it  is  to  that 
period  that  their  imitation  in  Crete  must  remount.  Professor  Sayce  informs 
me  that  a  Twelfth  Dynasty  libation-table,  which  in  form  is  simply  an 
enlarged  repetition  of  that  from  the  Diktaean  Cave,  was  discovered  last  year 
at  Lisht  by  Messrs.  Gautier  and  J^quier  and  is  now  in  the  Gizeh  Museum. 

In  the  case  of  the  libation  table  from  Arvi  the  small  groove  which 
follows  the  upper  surface  of  the  slab  near  the  margin  is  only  continued 

*  The  retuming-spiral  ornament  in  Twelfth  tyiw  in  hai-d  stone,  and  with  a  similar  cover, 

Dynasty  Egypt  was  not  confined  to  scarabs.    A  now  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Julius  Naue  at 

dark  hnccfuro  vase  found  in  Egypt,  of  a  type  Munich.     It  is  also  found  on  Egyptian  cylinders 

characteristic  of  that  and  the  succeeding  Thir-  and  is  imitated  on  primitive  iEgean  examples 

teenth  Dynasty  is  surrounded  by  a  decoration  from  Amorgos.     The  imitation  of  similar  oma- 

of  this  kind  inlaid  with  white  gypsum.     The  mcnt  on  similar  objects  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 

retuming-spiral  ornament  recurs  on  a  Cretan  common  origin  of  both, 
steatite  vase,    resembling  a  Twelfth   Dynasty 
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round  three  sides.  The  fact  that  it  is  omitted  on  the  fourth  side  seems  to 
show  that  it  was  here  set  back  against  some  other  object.  A  groove  in  a 
similar  position  is  observable  on  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Diktaean  Table ; 
and  in  the  restoration  indicated  in  Fig.  25a  it,  too,  has,  on  the  analogy  of 
the  Arvi  example,  been  omitted  on  the  back  side.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Diktaean  Libation  Table  was  also  set  back  against  a  flat  surface,  perhaps  in 
this  case  the  wall  of  the  cave  itself,  close  to  which  it  was  found. 

The  threefold  receptacle  of  the  Diktaean  Table  suggests  some  interesting 
analogies  with  a  ritual  usage  which  goes  back  to  the  earliest  religious 
stratum  of  Greece.  In  the  case  of  such  primitive  worship  as  that  of  the 
Shades  of  the  Departed,  and  again  in  that  of  the  Nymphs,  a  triple  libation 
was  frequently  oflFered.  According  to  the  old  Arcadian  rite  (specially  sig- 
nificant in  a  Cretan  connexion,)  recorded  in  the  Odyssey,  the  offering  to  the 
Dead  before  the  Falls  of  Styx  was  of  this  kind  ^ : 

npcara  fuXi/cpijTq),  fJieTineiTa  Sk  ^Bil  olv(p 
To  Tphov  aiff  Hari., 

The  heroic  and  chthonic  character  of  the  primitive  Zeus-worship  of  Crete 
makes  it  probable  that  a  similar  usage  may  here  also  have  obtained,  and  in  the 
very  cave  where  according  to  the  legend  the  infant  Zeus  has  been  fed  by  the 
Nymphs  with  '  mingled  milk  and  honey,'  *  the  offering  of  the  iieXUpriTa 
would  have  been  specially  appropriate.  We  are,  indeed  expressly  told  that 
the  ritual  performed  in  honour  of  the  Cretan  Zeus  set  forth  the  miraculous 
preservation  of  the  infant  and  his  nourishment  by  Amalthea  and  Melissa.' 

§  9.     The  InscHption. 

It  is  time  however  to  turn  to  the  inscription  itself.  If  the  position  of 
the  punctuations  can  be  taken  as  a  guide,  the  characters  i*un  from  left  to 
right.  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  as  in  the  later  Libyan  alphabets,*  these 
full-stop-like  marks  had  themselves  the  value  of  letters. 

The  first  character,  though  imperfectly  preserved,  is  obviously  the  same 
as  No.  3,  and  presents  an  elongated  variety  of  what  I  have  called  the  four- 
barred  gate  symbol.  This  occurs  both  on  the  linear  and  the  pictographic  series. 
As  connected  with  a  linear  group  it  appears  on  an  early  white  steatite  seal-stone 
from  Praesos, '  Pictographs,*  etc..  Fig.  36d,  p.  28  [296].  On  the  pictographic 
series  it  is  twee  coupled  with  the  bent  leg,  and,  as  already  noted  above,  it  is 
linked  on  the  linear  group  referred  to  with  a  T-like  sign  which  may  well  be 
the  linearised  equivalent  of  the  leg  symbol.  The  *  door '  or  '  gate '  symbol 
has  already  been  compared  with  the  Boeotian  E  with  four  parallel  bars,^ 
which  points  in  turn  to  an  older  form  of  the  Semitic  Gheth  with  four  bars 
instead  of  three.     (See  Tabic  I.) 


1  Od,  X.  519,  520.  6  i  pictographs '    &c.    p.    92    [J,H.S,     xiv. 

2  Cf.  Diod.  V.  70.  p.  261]  and  cf.  Table  III.  No.  3  p.  95  [J.H.S 
^  Lactantius,  De  falsa  Religiomj  21,  22.  xiv.  p.  365]. 

*  See  below  p.  386. 
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The  second  sign  is  altogether  new.  The  ir  contained  in  it  reminds 
us  of  Pictograph  No.  54  and  allied  linear  forms,  but  its  combination 
with  the  arch  suggests  a  comparison  with  the  Egyptian  hieroglyph  repre- 
senting a  vault  of  a  roof  supported  by  a  column/— especially  the  first 
example  given  in  my  comparative  Table  (I.)  in  which  the  capital  of  the 
column  has  a  threefold  division. 

Among  the  meanings  given  for  the  Egyptian  sign  are  hall,  («eA),  assembly, 
or  festival  (hb) ;  to  meditate  or  consider  (?^a-t*a),  science,  wisdom,  and  incense 
(sent). 


Fig.  27.— Inscription  on  Diktaean  Libation  Table. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  signs  are  identical  with  that  referred  to  above 
as  the  *  polyp'  symbol,  common  among  the  Cretan  pictographic  signs 
and  also  apparently  seen  in  a  slightly  variant  form  on  the  early  linear  seal. 
Fig.  22,  above.  (See  Table  I.)  The  reduplication  of  this  character  finds  a 
parallel  on  a  seal  of  the  conventionalised  pictographic  class,  Pictography,  etc , 
p.  30  (J.n,S.  xiv.  p.  299),  Fig.  39,  where  it  appears  at  the  end  of  one  line  and 
the  beginning  of  another. 

The  sixth  sign  must  certainly  be  completed  as  2  •  "^^^  ^^^^  occurs 
in  the  conventionalised  pictographic  series  (Pictographs,  No.  69,  and  cf.  70, 
78),  being  found  once  more  on  line  4  of  the  four-sided  seal  described 
above  (Fig.  6d).  I  have  already  compared  it  with  the  Egyptian  hieroglyph 
2  a  coil  of  thread,  signifying  *to  reel.'  In  the  Cypriote  syllabary  2  =i^^- 
(See  Table  I.) 

The  seventh  character  is  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  probable  restoration. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  eighth  letter  is  curiously  grouped  with 
the  last  of  the  series.  It  looks  like  the  upper  part  of  the  Semitic  Resh. 
The  ninth  character,  which  lies  apparently  on  its  back  above  the  preceding, 
has  a  greater  affinity  with  a  Beth, 

In  the  present  state  of  our  enquiry  it  would  not  be  safe  to  go  beyond 
general  comparisons.     Nor  shall  I,  at  least,  attempt  an  interpretation  which 

^  No.    1   is   taken   from  Birch's   edition  of      No.  2  is  from  De  Roug^  ChresiomcUhie  tgyp- 
Bunsen  Egypt's  PUiu  in    Univerital    Hisiomj      liennc  PI.  xiii.  36  p.  105. 
Vol.  1  p.  541  No.  578  and  cf.  p.  542  No.  582. 
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could  hardly  fail  to  be  premature.     The  great  value  of  the  present  group  of 
characters  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  we  have 


SIGNS    I  ANo3  2.  4AND5AN0  6   OF   LIBATION  TABLE 
FROM  DiCT/tAN  CAVE  WITH  PARALLEL  FORMS. 


Table  I. 


here  to  do  with  a  formal  iuseriptiou.     For  the  first  time  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  series  of  signs  of  alphabetical  form, — though  probably  in  part  at  least  of 
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syllabic  force, — not  merely  of  a  personal  nature  like  those  engraved  on  seals 
or  scratched  on  vases,  but,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  their  association, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  monumental.  These  letters,  clearly  cut 
and  accompanied  even  by  what  has  the  appearance  of  a  regular  punc- 
tuation, on  a  stone  Table  of  Oflferings,  brought  to  light  in  the  earliest 
stratum  of  a  sanctuary  of  remote  antiquity,  must  in  all  'probability  be 
regarded  as  part  of  a  formal  dedication. 

The  correspondence  observable  with  known  symbols  of  the  early  Cretan 
script,  both  linear  and  pictographic,  shows  that  the  present  inscription 
belongs  to  the  same  series  as  those  of  the  seals  and  vases.  But  the  inscrip- 
tion itself  must  on  the  whole  be  classed  with  the  more  linear  group,  and  the 
balance  of  evidence  shows  that  the  linear  type  of  writing  in  Crete  belongs  in 
the  main  to  what  may  be  called  the  *  Early  Soft-Stone  Period '  of  seal- 
engraving,  which  preceded  the  Mycenaean  Age  when  harder  materials  like 
cornelian  and  chalcedony  were  successfully  attacked. 

In  the  three  instances  that  I  was  able  to  cite  in  my  former  work 
in  which  characters  of  this  linear  class  appear  on  three-  or  four-sided  bead 
seals,  they  are  all  of  the  'soft-stone'  class,  and  all  display  ornaments  or 
figures  similar  to  those  of  the  most  archaic  type  of  pictographic  seals,  in  the 
decorative  designs  of  which  Twelfth  Dynasty  models  are  clearly  traceable. 
The  three-sided  stone  given  there  in  Fig.  36  with  rude  linear  signs  and  figures, 
certainly  stands  near  the  beginning  of  its  class,  and  the  inscribed  whorl  found 
in  the  Hagios  Onuphrios  deposit,  engraved  in  the  same  primitive  manner, 
also  belongs,  as  the  associated  relics  show,  to  the  same  early  period.  Of  the 
examples  cited  in  the  course  of  the  present  paper,  the  rude  steatite  seal  from 
B^alamafka  has  every  appearance  of  primitive  workmanship,  and  the  inscribed 
vase  from  Cerigo  has  already  been  referred  to  the  prae-Mycenaean  period  of 
Aegean  culture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  comparisons  instituted  between  certain 
characters  on  the  libation  table,  with  some  of  those  of  the  conventionalised 
pictographic  class,  such  as  the  '  polyp '  sign,  the  four-barred  gate,  and 
the  2  seem  to  bring  down  its  date  to  a  period  approaching  that  of  this 
later  class  which  has  proved  Mycenaean  aflBnities.  This  might  take  us  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  Millennium  B.C.,  a  date  which  would  be  still 
reconcileable  with  the  fact  that  the  Table  itself  is  apparently  based  on 
a  somewhat  earlier  Egyptian  model.  The  converging  Unes  of  chronological 
induction  at  our  disposal  make  it  on  the  whole  unsafe  to  attribute  this 
monument  to  a  later  time. 

If,  as  would  thus  appear  probable,  this  monument  goes  back  to  about 
2000  B.C.  the  antiquity  of  the  prae-Phoenician  system  of  writing  in  Crete 
receives  a  new  and  remarkable  illustration.  Brief  and  incomplete  as  it  is,  the 
Psychro  inscription  stands  alone  among  the  written  records  of  our  Continent. 
It  is  not  only  separated  longo  intervallo  firom  the  most  ancient  examples  of 
Greek  writing,  but  it  distances  by  at  least  a  thousand  years  the  earliest 
specimens  of  the  Semitic  alphabet  as  seen  on  the  Baal  Lebanon  bowls  and 
the  Moabite  stone. 
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Part  II. — Proto-Egyptian  and  Libyan  Comparisons. 

§  1.     Early  Pris7n'Seal  of  Steatite  frwn  Kamah 

In  connexion  with  the  Early  Cretan  remains  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections  I  am  able  to  cite  a  remarkable  piece  of  evidence  pointing 
to  the  existence  in  the  Nile  Valley  or  its  borderlands  at  a  very  early 
Pharaonic  date,  if  not  of  actual  settlers  from  Crete,  at  any  rate  of  a  *  Libyan ' 
population  closely  allied  to  the  primitive  Cretans  in  the  most  distinctive 
property  of  early  culture.  This  is  a  triangular  bead-seal  of  black  steatite 
(Fig.  28)  obtained  some  years  since,  with  other  small  relics  from  E^amak,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Qreville  Chester,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Ashmolean 
Museum.  Though  somewhat  larger  in  size,  it  reproduces  the  characteristic 
form  of  the  triangular  Cretan  bead-seals  as  well  as  the  material  of  their 
earliest  class. 


^ 


Fio.  28.— Prism-seal  oif  Black  Steatite  from  Karnak.     [|]. 
rt,  section  :  b,  c,  d  sides. 

Among  the  signs  which  appear  on  the  three  sides,  the  bee  or  hornet,  the 
scorpion  with  upturned  tail  (twice  repeated),  and  the  beetle,  are  common  to 
the  Egyptian  hierogl3rphic  series,  the  others  are  variant  or  foreign  forms. 

As  so  often  on  the  early  Cretan  seals  we  have  at  the  head  of  what  may 
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be  taken  to  be  the  initial  column,  a  rude  human  figure — in  this  case 
standing  and  apparently  holding  up  a  crocodile  by  its  tail.  In  the  next 
column  is  a  seated  animal  with  uplifted  paw.  Beneath  this  is  a  figure  in  a 
violent  attitude,  as  if  in  the  act  of  running.  The  body  and  limbs  are  those 
of  a  man,  but  the  head,  which  is  turned  back,  is  that  of  an  animal.  It  has 
two  long  slightly  curving  horns  as  of  some  kind  of  goat  or  ox.  On  the  third 
face  of  the  seal  appears  another  monstrous  form — the  linked  forequarters 
of  a  pair  of  ibexes. 

The  form  of  the  Cretan  prism-seals  had  suggested  to  me  from  the 
first  a  certain  parallelism  with  the  oriental  cylinders.  I  went,  indeed,  so  far 
as  to  observe  that  they  might  in  some  sort  be  described  as  'three-sided 
cylinders.'  That  these  trilateral  seals  are  in  Crete  itself  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  rude  perforated  splinters  of  steatite  which  characterise 
the  most  primitive  stage  of  the  glyptic  art  in  the  island  is  a  natural 
supposition.^  But  the  elongated  type  with  large  central  perforation  ^  shows 
such  an  approximation  to  the  cylinder  that  some  influence  from  that  type  of 
signet  might  reasonably  be  suspected.  The  rude  irregular  form  of  the 
original  bored  splinter  has  been  as  it  were  crystallised  into  a  geometrical 
shape  in  conformity  with  the  early  Egyptian  and  Oriental  cylinder-seal.  In 
Crete  itself,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  sufficient  opportunity 
for  such  influence.  Rude  and  distant  imitations  of  the  early  cylinder  type 
have  indeed  been  found  at  Hissarlik  and  in  Amorgos,  but  not  a  single 
specimen  of  the  primitive  cylinder  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  Crete. 

The  occurrence,  however,  of  the  prism-type  of  bead-seal  in  Egypt  suggests 
that  the  more  primitive  *  wedge-seal '  may  have  been  modified  by  the  cylinder 
type  on  Egjrptian  soil  itself  by  a  population  having  both  an  -^gean  and 
a  Nilotic  range.  For  we  now  know  that  the  earliest  form  of  signet  among  the 
dynastic  Egyptians  themselves  was  not  the  scarab  but  the  cylinder.  The  re- 
markable royal  tombs,  explored  by  M.  Am^lineau  at  Abydos,andby  M.de  Morgan 
at  Naqada,  though  they  contained  not  a  single  scarab,  produced  a  series  of  clay 
cones  used  as  stoppers  of  vases,  exhibiting  impressions  from  cylinders.  The 
crowning  discovery  of  Dr.  Borchardt,  who  has  identified  the  royal  tomb 
excavated  by  M.  de  Morgan  at  Naqada  with  that  of  the  first  Egyptian 
monarch,  shows  that  the  signet  of  Menes  himself  was  a  cylinder. 

Some  of  the  cylinders  of  this  earliest  dynastic  period  have  been  actually 
preserved  to  us.  On  one  of  white  stone  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  Professor 
Sayce  has  recently  deciphered  the  name  of  Atota,  a  grandson  of  Menes,  while 
on  another  of  green  steatite,  found  in  an  early  tomb  excavated  by  Mr.  Quibell 
at  El  Kab,  he  has  recognised  the  name  of  King  Khaires  of  the  Second 
Dynasty.  Some  of  these  early  cylinders  are  of  copper,*  and  it  is  perhaps 
owing  to  the  influence  of  this  type  that  from  about  the  Fourth  to  the  Sixth 

^  See  above,  p.  880.  class. 

'  A  good  example  of  this  Cretan  type  with  '  A  specimen  of  this  class,  also  from  a  tomb, 

abnormally  large  perforation  is  seen  in  Picto-  excavated  by  Mr.  Quibell  at  El  Kab,  and  now 

graphs,  kc.  Fig.  36,  p.  28  [297].     This  seal,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  apparently  bears  the 

with  linear  characters,  belongs  to  a  very  early  name  of  Meu-Kau-ra  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty. 
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Dynasty  the  stone  cylindei-s  show  an  abnormally  large  perforation.  In  the 
time  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  an  ivory  tube  was  inserted  into  this  perforation, 
and  shortly  after  that  period  the  cylinder  type  of  signet  in  Egypt  was  finally 


Fig.  29.— Cylikdee  of  Black  Steatite,  Petri e  Collection. 


Fio.  80.— Cylinder  from  Lajard  (Culte  de  Mithra). 


Fio.  31.— Clay  Cylinder  in  Gizeh  Museum.    After  De  Morgan. 


superseded  by  the  scarab,  a  form  apparently  unknown  under  the  earliest 
dynasties. 

The  Eg3rptian  cylinders  above  referred  to  are  the  true  fabric  of  the 
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Pharaonic  race  and  bear  regular  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  But,  side  by  side 
with  these,  from  the  earliest  dynastic  period,  there  existed  another  class  of 
cylinders  exhibiting  signs  of  a  more  pictorial  character,  which,  though  contain- 
ing Egyptian  elements,  are  by  no  means  of  the  orthodox  Eg}^tian  class. 
These  cylinders  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  formed  of  black  steatite 
similar  to  that  of  the  Kamak  prism,  and  the  figures  with  which  they  are 
engraved  show  most  striking  correspondences  with  those  on  this  (>etan 
t3rpe  of  seal 

The  closeness  of  this  affinity  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the 
examples  of  this  class  of  cylinder  given  in  Figa  29,^  30,*  31.*  The  standing 
figure  apparently  holding  up  a  crocodile  by  the  tail  on  the  first  face  of  the 
prism  receives  a  double  illustration  in  Fig.  31.  The  running  figure  with  a 
man's  body  and  the  head  of  a  homed  animal.  Fig.  28c,  repeats  the  movement  of 
the  running  human  figure  on  Fig.  29.  If  in  the  former  case  we  have  a  kind 
of  Minotaur,  we  find  here  the  figure  of  a  man  with  a  hare's  head.  The 
scorpion  with  upturned  tail  reappears  in  Fig.  31,  the  beetle  on  Fig.  29,  the 
bee  on  all  three  cylinders.  The  two-headed  goat  finds  a  close  analogy  in  the 
linked  forequarters  of  the  oxen  on  Fig.  30,  and  further  parallels  in  the  double 
lion  and  lion-ibex  of  a  cylinder  impression  from  the  tomb  of  Menes  to  be 
referred  to  below. 

It  is  obvious  that  both  prism  and  cylinder  represent  the  same  traditions 
and  are  of  the  same  contemporary  f&bric.  A  closely-allied  work  is  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  impression  of  a  cylinder  on  a  clay  cone  found  by  M.  de  Morgan  in 
the  tomb  of  Menes  at  Naqada.^  The  special  group  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned seems,  however,  to  belong  to  a  somewhat  later  date,  though  containing 
very  early  traditions.  From  its  exceptionally  large  perforation  and  certain 
peculiarities  of  technique.  Professor  Petrie  inclines  to  refer  the  cylinder  in  his 
possession  (Fig.  29),  to  the  time  of  Pepi  U.,  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  for 
whose  reign  he  assigns  the  approximate  dates,  3443 — 3348  B.C.  The  close 
resemblance  observable  between  this  and  the  Kamak  seal  both  in  the  material, 
which  is  the  same  black  steatite,  the  size  of  the  perforation,  and  the  character 
and  style  of  the  figures,  shows  that  it  must,  approximately  at  least,  be  regarded 
as  contemporary  with  the  Petrie  cylinder.  It  thus  appears  that — if  we 
accept  the  chronology  of  Professor  Petrie — the  Kamak  prism-seal  was 
executed  about  3400  B.C.  and  that  the  prototypes  of  the  primitive  Cretan 
class  must  go  back  to  that  remote  epoch. 

We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  dealing  with  the  above  cylinders  and 
the  "Kft^rn^^^  prism  as  a  homogeneous  group,  and  the  interesting  question 
arises, — ^To  what  racial  element  does  it  belong  ?  It  represents,  as  we  have 
seen,  together  with  certain  types  common  to  the  historic  Egyptians,  other 
forms  of  extraneous  origin. 

^  This  cylinder  is  in  Piofeesor  Petrie's  ooUec-  *  Clay  cylinder  in  the  Gizeh  Musenm,  fh>m 

tion,  to  whose  kind  permission  the  present  re-  De  Moigan's  Recherehes  sur  les  Originu   de 

production  is  due.    It  is  of  hlack  steatite,  with  PMgypte  (ii)  Tig,  857,  p.  257. 

an  exceptionaUy  large  perforation.  *  Origines  de  VAgypte  (iL)  Fig.  560,  p.  169. 

*  From  Ligard,  CuUe  de  MUkra,  PL  xlii.  8. 
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Among  these  is  a  curious  bow-legged  figure  which  occurs  on  all  the 
examples  of  cylinders  given  above.  On  Fig.  29  we  see  it  with  both  hands 
raised,  on  Fig.  30  leading  a  cjmocephalus,  on  Fig.  31  it  is  four  times  repeated. 

This  figure  is  of  great  interest.  The  characteristic  form  of  the  lower 
limbs  shows  that  we  have  in  fetct  to  deal  with  the  same  grotesque  personage 
who  so  often  makes  his  appearance  in  a  secondary  position  on  Babylonian 
cylinders.^  Allied,  and  perhaps  derivative,  figures  may  be  seen  in  the  pygmy 
or  '  embryonic '  form  of  Ptah-Socharis-Osiris  and  its  oifshoot  the  Phoenician 
Pataecus,*  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  type  seen  on  these  early 
cylinders  is  the  direct  reflection  of  that  which  appears  at  a  very  early 
date  upon  those  of  Chaldaea.  The  homed  man  of  the  Kamak  prism  may  itself 
be  due  to  a  composite  and  distant  reminiscence  of  Qilgames  and  Eabani. 

The  true  cylinder  types  of  dynastic  Egypt,  as  we  now  know  them  from 
the  First  Djmasty  onwards,  show,  from  the  first,  purely  normal  representations 
of  contemporary  hieroglyphic  forms.  They  reproduce  a  sjrstem  of  signs 
already  fully  evolved  by  at  least  as  early  a  date  as  the  time  of  Menes. 
Though  the  cylinder  form  itself  is  oriental,  and  though  some  few  hierogljrphs 
may  go  back  to  the  same  common  origin  as  the  Chaldaean,  there  is  no  sign  of 
direct  borrowing  of  Asiatic  tjrpes.  On  the  group,  however,  with  which  we  are 
immediately  concerned,  we  are  here  confronted  with  a  figure  taken  direct  from 
the  cylinders  of  Babylonia.  In  the  naked  male  figure,  indeed,  between  two 
crocodiles  on  Fig.  31,  we  find  the  actual  adaptation  of  a  fisimiliar  Baby- 
lonian scheme — the  hero  between  two  bulls  or  lions,  sometimes  held  in  a 
reverse  position. 

We  see  thus  upon  the  present  series  evidence  of  borrowing  both  from 
Asiatic  and  djmafitic  Egyptian  sources — the  latter  naturally  preponderating, — 
while  at  the  same  time  both  classes  of  borrowed  elements  are  reproduced  with 
a  certain  barbaric  fantasy,  and  combined  with  other  features  which  are  neither 
Pharaonic  nor  Chaldaean. 

To  what  Nilotic  population,  then,  are  these  hybrid  works  to  be  ascribed  ? 
The  answer  to  this  inquiry  will  probably  be  found  in  the  evidence  supplied 
from  other  quarters  of  the  partial  survival  in  the  Nile  Valley  of  the  earlier 

^  It  appears  in  diminutive  dimensions  in  the  we  are  dealing,  but  the  legs  in  this  case  are  not 
inter-spaces  between  the  principal  figures  on  a  bow-legged.  The  fact  however  that  the  bow- 
series  of  Babylonian  cylinders.  At  times  it  is  legged  type  is  repeatedly  associated  with  the 
associated  with  the  smaU  image  of  a  nude  nude  Goddess,  and  like  it  occasionally  appears 
female  divinity,  apparently  Sala,  a  form  of  Istar.  on  a  kind  of  base  of  the  same  form,  makes  it 
(Menant,  Collection  De  Olereq,  PL  xxiii.  281,  probable  that  the  diminutive  and  grotesque 
PL  zxviL  277  ;  Ligard,  CuUe  de  Mithra,  PL  male  figure  was  regarded  as  a  satellite  of  the 
zxziz.  5,  PL  xL  9).  For  Sala,  see  Nikolsky,  small  female  figure.  This  male  figure  occurs  on 
Bev,  Arch.  1891,  ii.  p.  41,  who  cites  a  cylinder  cylinders  of  extremely  archaic  type  (cf.  es- 
on  which  this  name  accompanies  the  nude  female  pecially  Lajard,  CuUe  de  MUhra,  PL  xL  9). 
type.  In  this  case  Sala-Istar  is  coupled  with  a  Above  it  is  not  unfrequently  seen  the  combined 
nude  male  divinity,  also  of  diminutive  size,  and  symbol  of  Sin  and  Samas,  and  sometimes  a 
identified  by  the  inscription  with  Ramftnu,  the  crescent  or  a  star.  (Menant,  Coll.  De  Clercq, 
Syrian  Rimmon.    The  arms  of  this  male  figure,  PI.  xiv.  128). 

crossed  on  the  breast,  resemble  those  of  the  pre-  »  A  parallel  but  variant  type  is  seen  in  Bes, 
yi^lent  Chaldean  version  of  the  type  with  whicji 
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indigenous  stock  which  was  in  possession  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  first 
coming  of  the  Fharaonic  conquerors  firom  the  South-East  This  earlier 
population,  of  which  something  more  will  be  said  in  the  succeeding  pages,  has 
been  with  great  probability  identified  by  Professor  Wiedemann  and  others 
with  the  ancient  Libyan  race.  In  a  large  number  of  the  tombs  excavated 
at  Naqada  and  elsewhere,  we  must,  in  view  of  the  most  recent  discoveries, 
recognise  the  remains  of  this  pre-historic  race  in  Eg3rpt. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  whole  later  civilisation  of  historic  Egypt  was 
influenced  by  this  pre-existing  indigenous  element,  the  assimilation  of 
which  was  only  the  work  of  centuries.  In  the  case  of  the  present  group  of 
cylinders,  the  traces  of  the  traditional  '  Libyan '  art  seem  to  be  especially 
strong.  The  form  of  the  human  figures  may  be  compared  with  the  rude 
sketches  on  some  of  the  prehistoric  pots  of  Naqada.^  The  scorpions  with 
upturned  tails,  the  crocodiles,  the  ibexes,  the  long-legged  birds,  probably 
ostriches,'  are  all  plentifully  represented.  The  semi-processional  arrange- 
ment of  the  animals  on  the  cylinder  impression  fix>m  the  tomb  of  Menes 
recalls  the  zones  of  animals  on  the  prehistoric  ivory  handle  from  Sohaj,' 
and  the  gold-plated  knife  in  the  Qizeh  Museum.^  A  further  parallel  is 
a£forded  by  the  two-headed  animals  of  the  cylinders  and  prism-seal.  These 
combinations  recall  one  of  the  special  features  of  this  proto-Egyptian  art,  as 
illustrated  by  the  slate  palettes  and  ivory  combs,  which  repeatedly  take  the 
shape  of  double  birds  *  and,  at  times,  of  ibexes.*  On  a  proto-Egyptian  slate 
tablet^  a  double  bull  is  seen  in  association  with  bow-men  whose  hair,  divided 
into  separate  plaits  and  adorned  with  two  plumes,  recalls  later,  Libyan, 
&shions. 

These  comparisons  seem  to  show  that  the  class  of  cylinders  with  which 
we  are  at  present  concerned,  and  with  them  the  Kamak  cylinder,  were  the 
work  of  some  more  or  less  independent  Libyan  elements  which  still  survived 
in  the  Nile  Valley,  or  had  perhaps  partially  re-intruded  themselves  there,  as 
late  as  the  Sixth  Dynasty.  The  traces  of  Asiatic  influence,  such  as  the 
Pataecus-like  figure  on  these  signets,  point  to  a  race  who  had  intimate 
relations  with  the  traditional  enemies  of  the  Pharaohs  on  the  Syrian  side. 

If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  and  we  have  here  the  handiwork  of  a 
Libyan  population,  the  prism  seal  of  E^amak,  though  as  yet  an  isolated 
phenomenon,  may  prove  to  be  of  capital  importance  in  its  relation  to  the 
early  bead-seals  of  Crete,  and  in  a  more  general  sense  to  the  origin  of  the 
primitive  Cretan  and  Aegean  culture.  For,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  com- 
parisons given  below,  the  points  of  resemblance  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  three-sided   form  of  the  seal  itself     Taking  this  and  the  allied 

1  Compare  the  yases,    Petrie,    Naqada  PL  >  Petrie,  Naqadat,  PL  IxxyuL    In  the  PiH 

xzzY.  7  and  De  Morgan,  Origines  de  Vigypte  L  Rivers  collection. 
PL  iii.  4a.  «  De  Morgan,  Origines,  &c.,  i.  p.  115,  Fig. 

'  Ct  the  cylinder  impression  from  the  tomb  186,  and  ii.  PL  v. 
of  Menes,  De  Morgan,  Origine$  de  VAgypU,  ii.         '  Cf.  Petrie,  op,  eit,  PL  zliz.  Fig.  62  seqq. 
Fig.  560,  p.  169,  where  a  similar  long-le^;ed         *  Jb.  PL  xlyiL  Fig.  11. 
bird  occurs,  '  In  the  British  Mnsenm  No.  27090. 
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cylinders  as  a  homogeneous  group,  a  whole  series  of  interesting  and  con- 
clusive parallels  can  be  established  between  the  figures  that  they  contain 
and  certain  distinctive  types  of  the  primitive  Cretan  cycle.  This  correspond- 
ence, moreover,  extends  to  some  of  the  characteristic  designs  on  gems  of  the 
Mycenaean  period. 

The  bird,  probably  an  ostrich,  that  occurs  among  the  animals  on  the 
impression  of  a  cylinder  of  the  indigenous  class  found  in  the  tomb  of  Menes 
seems  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  long-legged  race  seen  on  the  Cretan  bead- 
seals.  In  the  one  series  we  find  the  ibex,  in  the  other  the  wild  goat.  The 
scorpion  with  upturned  tail,  which  is  seen  already  on  the  prehistoric  pottery 
of  Egypt,  and  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  on  the  Eamak  prism  and  the 
allied  group  of  cylinders,  is  also  one  of  the  most  firequently  represented 
objects  on  the  early  three-sided  steatite  seals  Irom  Crete.  The  spider 
on  the  Petrie  cylinder  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  feet,  that  while  on 
the  one  hand  it  is  unknown  amongst  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  representations, 
it  is  now  seen  to  take  a  prominent  place  among  the  Cretan  pictographs. 


Fio.  82.— Anoibnt  Libyan  Bkab-Ssal  of  Steatite  fbom  near  Gonbtantine  (Cibta). 

But  the  spider  itself  as  a  sjrmbol  on  ancient  signets  also  appears  in  an 
undoubtedly  Libyan  connexion.  In  the  collection  of  antiquities  formed  by 
Captain  Farge,  Director  of  the  Bureau  Arabe  at  Constantino,  the  ancient 
Cirta,  once  the  capital  of  the  Numidian  kings,  I  observed  a  bead-seal  of 
brown  steatite  found  near  that  place,  a  sketch  of  which,  made  with  the  owner's 
kind  permission,  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  32.  It  represents  a  spider  of  the 
Tarantula  class,  not  unlike  that  on  the  early  cylinder,  and  the  bead-seal  on 
which  this  object  appears  seems,  both  from  its  form  and  material,  to  belong 
to  a  relatively  early  date.  This  hemispherical  type  of  bead-seal  belongs  in 
Greece  to  the  Geometrical  Period  and  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  B.c.^ 

On  Table  II.  will  be  seen  a  further  series  of  comparisons  between  certain 
characteristic  schemes  and  subjects  of  the  *  Egypto-Libyan '  group — if  such 

^  Examples  of  this  fonn  have  been  foand  at  quarium  (Berlin),  No.  70.  Similar  types  of 
Olympia.  Cf.  Furtwangler,  Olympia,  p.  188,  bead-seal  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the 
and  Be8€hre(bung  der  geachniUenm  Steine  im  ArUir      Heraion  at  Argos  and  in  Anatolia. 
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a  term  be  allowable — and  others  on  the  primitive  seals  of  Crete  and  on  some 
Mycenaean  gems.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rude  square-shouldered  human 
figure  that  occupies  the  first  column  of  the  Eamak  prism-seal  shows  a  great 
family  likeness  to  the  primitive  figures  which  stand  in  the  same  position  on 
the  analogous  class  of  Cretan  signets.  The  figures  with  bowed  arms,  seen 
on  the  cylinder,  Fig.  31,  correspond  with  another  Cretan  type.  The  running 
figure  on  the  Petrie  cylinder,  the  scheme  of  which  is  repeated  by  the  homed 
man  on  the  Eamak  prism,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  on  the 
steatite  bead-seal  of  Cretan  type  published  in  my  former  work  on  the 
Pictographs.^ 

The  contorted  schemes  illustrated  by  the  hare-headed  human  figure  on 
Fig  29,  and  still  more  by  the  tumbler  on  Fig.  30,  also  find  analogies  among 
the  Cretan  designs.  A  certain  common  element  may  be  detected  between 
the  first-mentioned  and  the  attitude  of  the  rude  homed  man  on  the  Phaestos 
whorl.  The  tumbler — which  except  that  on  the  cylinder  he  is  seen  naked, 
corresponds  with  an  Egyptian  ideograph* — presents  a  design  admirably  fitted 
for  the  circular  field  of  the  lentoid  class  of  gems.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to 
assume — in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence — that  the  tradition  of  this  type 
was  perpetuated  through  the  intervening  period  by  '  Egypto-Libyan '  art, 
we  should  be  able  to  trace  to  this  source  a  scheme  applied  by  the  Mycenaean 
engravers  of  Crete  to  representations  of  the  Minotaur.  The  close  conformity 
of  arrangement  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  annexed  diagram. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  parallels  supplied  by  the  Kamak 
prism  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  'Minotaur*  itself.  The  type  of  the 
homed  human  figure,  though  in  a  different  pose,  is  seen  on  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  Cretan  engraving,  the  whorl,  namely,  firom  the  prehistoric 
deposit  of  Hagios  Onuphrios,  near  the  site  of  Phaestos.  In  Mycenaean 
Crete  the  type  is  fi-equent,  but  in  this  case  it  is  of  different  composition.  We 
no  longer  see  a  human  body  and  bull's  head,  but  the  whole  forequarters  fi'om 
the  waist  up  are  here  bovine.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  a  parallel  series  of  Cretan 
representations  of  this  period,  in  which  the  lower  part  of  a  man  is  coupled 
with  the  upper  part  of  a  wild  goat,'  or  a  lion,  or  a  flounced  female  figure 
terminates  above  in  a  flying  eagle.*  In  Greek  art,  as  is  well  known,  the 
monster  reappears  with  human  arms  and  body  and  only  the  head  of  a  bull. 

So  far  as  the  homed  man  is  concerned  it  looks  as  if  through  all  these 
corporeal  variations  we  had  still  to  do  with  essentially  the  same  fabulous 
form,  and  the  later  Cretan  version  as  seen  on  the  coins  of  Kn6sos  may  thus 

*  Fig.  68.  did  not  originate  from  a  mere  arbitrary  con- 

'  X^=^  tumble.  junction  of  this  kind,  due  to  the  caprice  of  an 

s  On  the  Cretan  lentoid  gem  in  the  British  engraver,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chimaera,  to 

Museum  (Cat  No.  76,  PL  A.)  published  by  a    misunderstanding   of  gem    perspective   by 

Milchhofer  (Ar^f&Jige  der  Kunst,  p.  78,  Fig.  50)  later  copyists.     The  antiquity  of  the  homed 

the  foreparts  of  a  goat  and  bull  are  both  at-  man  type  la  Crete  seems  also  to  show  that  the 

tached  to  the  lower  part  of  a  man.    Separate  Mycenaean  engravers  in  this  case  simply  gave 

figures  of  a  goat-man  and  a  lion-man  are  in  my  a  new  expression  to  an  already  existing  idea, 

own  collection.    Milchhofer  himself  (loe,  eii,)  *  On  some  unpublished  gems  from  Crete, 
expresses  his  opinion  that  the  Minotaur  type 
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be  regarded  as  a  reversion  to  the  type  which  precedes  the  Mycenaean. 
Whether  the  whole  myth  is  of  iconographic  origin  or  with  what  oriental 
elements  it  possibly  connects  itself,  need  not  be  discussed  here.  But  if  the 
connexion  between  the  primitive  type  of  the  Kamak  cylinder  and  the 
insular  examples  holds  good,  we  may  here  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
Minotaur  on  his  way  to  Crete  as  early  as  the  fourth  Millennium  before 
our  era. 

Another  interesting  point  of  agreement  between  the  early  prism  and 
cylinders  from  Egypt  and  the  Mycenaean  cycle  is  supplied  by  the  two-headed 
animals.  The  conformity  with  the  two-headed  terminations  of  the  prehistoric 
slate  palettes  of  Naqada  and  the  double  bull  on  the  proto-Egyptian  tablet 
has  already  been  noted.  A  certain  analogy  to  these  monstrous  forms  on 
the  early  cylinders  of  the  non-Pharaonic  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  Valley,  is 
also  suppli^  by  the  composite  animal  forms  of  the  still  earlier  Chaldaean 
cylinders,  due  to  the  coalescing  of  two  crossed  animals.  As  a  rule,  however, 
these  Chaldaean  forms  differ  fix)m  the  *  Egypto-Libyan '  class,  since  in  their 
case  the  upper  part  of  a  single  body  is  attached  to  two  hind-quarters.^ 

The  examples  before  us,  on  the  contrary,  show  two  fore-quarters  united — 
in  one  case  of  two  lions,  in  another  of  a  lion  and  ibex,  in  a  third  of  two  goats 
or  ibexes,  while  in  the  lower  part  of  the  more  complicated  design  on  Fig.  30 
the  forequarters  of  two  bulls  are  seen  to  coalesce. 

On  the  more  primitive  class  of  Cretan  seals  we  find  certain  designs,  such 
as  that  seen  on  PL  X.  No.  13,  with  two  foreparts  of  animals  in  reversed  position. 
A  still  closer  analogy  is  shown  by  some  Mycenaean  types,  of  which  two 
examples  are  given  in  Table  11.  The  first  is  a  double  goat  on  a  lentoid 
bead  of  dark  steatite  found  on  the  Akropolis  at  Athens,^  the  other  is  a 
double  ox  on  a  similar  bead  of  green  serpentine  from  Sybrita  in  Crete* 
curiously  recalling  that  on  the  slate  tablet  referred  to  above.  The 
existence  of  such  animal  ligatures  *  may  have  assisted  the  evolution  of  the 
Chimaera  from  the  misinterpreted  perspective  of  the  Mycenaean  gem  type, 
representing  a  goat  behind  the  back  of  a  lion.^  It  is  at  any  rate  a  remark- 
able coincidence  that  the  coupling  of  the  lion  and  the  ibex  should  already 
occur  on  a  primitive  cylinder  of  the  age  of  Menes. 

The  reappearance — per  saltum — upon  Mycenaean  intaglios  of  the  figures 
of  conjoined  animals  that  characterise  these  early  cylinders  and  prisms,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  other  correspondences  already  indicated,  is  a  fact  of 
great  suggestiveness.     We  may  well  suspect  that  the  missing  links  in  the 


^  Compare  the  cylinder  figured  in  Menant,  ornaments    are    also    frequent   in   the    Late 

Qlyptique  OrieniaU,  voL  L  pp.  60,  61,  Figs.  26,  Bronze  and   Early  Iron  Age,   perhaps  spread 

27,  28.     In  Fig.  29  however  the  upper  part  of  through  Mycenaean  influences.     (See  especially 

two  coalesced  goats  terminates  in  two  heads  and  S.  Reinach,  Seulpture  m  Europe,  p.  118  seqq.), 
forequarters.    This  type  might  form  the  starting-  *  See  Milchhofer,  Ar^dnge  der  Kunst,  pp.  82, 

point  for  the  *  Egypto-Libyan  *  form.  88  and  Fig.  68.    The  type  is  placed  for  com- 

*  Now  in  the  Central  Museum  at  Athens.  parison  on  Table  IL    Another  lentoid  bead  of 

*  In  my  coUection.  steatite  with  the  same  type  was  observed  by  me 
^  Double-headed   animals    as    pendants   or  at  Xero  in  Eastern  Crete. 
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pedigree  will  eventually  reveal  themselves  whenever  the  early  archaeological 
strata  of  the  Libyan  borderlands  of  Egypt  come  to  be  investigated.  The 
lentoid  type  of  bead  itself  comes  from  the  Egyptian  side.  It  was  &shionable 
in  the  da3rs  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  this  form 
among  the  relics  from  the  royal  tombs  of  Abydos  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  already  in  use  in  the  days  of  the  first  Pharaoha 

§  2.     Crete  the  Meeting-point  of  Thraco-Phrygian  and  Libyan  Memenis, 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  evidence  supplied  by  the  Eamak  prism 
and  the  inscribed  Libation  Table  from  the  Diktaean  Cave  leads  us  in  the 
same  direction.  In  both  cases  we  find  the  clearest  indication  of  a  very  early 
connexion  between  Crete  and  the  Nile  Valley.  In  my  account  of  the 
Hagios  Onuphrios  deposit,  evidence  has  already  been  given  that  a  form  of 
Cretan  stone  vase  shows  a  close  correspondence  with  an  Elgyptian  type 
belonging  to  the  Fourth  Dynaaty.  The  Eamak  prism  indicates  that  as  early 
as  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  and  at  a  date  which  cannot  be  brought  down  much 
later  than  3,500  B.C.,  the  typical  Cretan  form  of  the  seal  was  in  use  by 
a  probably  Libyan  population  in  the  Nile  Valley.  The  Libation  Table,  on 
the  other  hand,  brings  home  to  us  for  the  first  time  the  fiict  that  by  the  time 
of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  the  Cretans  were  so  far  affected  by  Egyptian  in- 
fluence as  not  only  to  have  received — as  we  know  from  other  evidence — a  series 
of  decorative  motives  from  that  source,  but  to  have  adopted,  a{q>arently  for 
similar  use,  an  article  of  Egyptian  cult. 

The  imitation  of  the  characteristic  scarab  decoration  of  that  period  on 
the  Cretan  seal-stones  of  the  prae-Mycenaean  class  has,  I  venture  to  think, 
been  proved  to  demonstration.^  Such  imitation,  moreover,  proves  even  more 
than  the  sporadic  discovery  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  scarabs  Uiemselves  in  the 
island,  for  primitive  peoples  are  not  antiquarian  revivalists,  and  content 
themselves  with  copying  the  contemporary  fashions  of  their  more  civilised 
neighbours. 

But  the  occurrence  of  the  inscribed  Libation  Table  of  Twelfth 
Djmasty  type  in  the  prehistoric  stratum  of  a  Cretan  votive  cave  must  be 
considered  to  indicate  something  more  than  the  borrowing  of  external  forms. 
The  adoption,  in  this  case,  for  indigenous  purposes  of  cult,  of  the  early  Egyptian 
form  of  libation  table  shows  truly  an  intimacy  of  religious  contact  for  which 
the  other  evidences  of  Egyptian  influence,  striking  as  they  axe,  could  hardly 
prepare  ua  The  phenomenon  opens  up  whole  vistas  of  new  possibilities  as 
t,o  the  primitive  relations  of  Crete  with  the  Nile  Valley,  and  the  con- 
formity here  brought  to  light  is  of  such  a  kind  as  almost  to  necessitate  the 
invocation  of  Libyan  intermediaries.  Such  a  degree  of  influence,  not  on  the 
externals  only  of  articles  of  use  or  ornament,  but  on  a  frmdamental  object  of 
primitive  cult,  can  hardly  be  due  to  mere  mercantile  relations.  It  points 
surely  to  the  presence  among  the  inhabitants  of  Crete  of  an  element  which 

^  To  the  comparative  examples  in  Pictographs,  &c.,  p.  58  [827],  Fig.  49,  I  can  now  add  others 
equaUy  cogent 
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had  experienced  a  prolonged  land  contact  with  Egjrpt — to  an  element 
astride  the  Libyan  sea,  with  one  foot  on  the  ^gean  island  and  the  other 
on  the  African  shore. 

That  the  Libyans  had  largely  imbibed  the  religious  teachings  of  Egypt 
appears  from  a  variety  of  indications.  This  is  even  shown  by  their  personal 
names,  in  the  composition  of  which  are  found  the  Egj^tian  appellations 
of  the  Sun-  and  Moon-Gods — Ba  and  Ah — and  possibly  of  Isis  and  Hathor.^ 
The  opposite  process  is  seen  in  the  Egyptian  adoption  of  the  Libyan 
divinities  Neit  and  Set. 

The  strong  Egypto-Libyan  ingredients  in  the  primitive  Cretan  culture — 
pointing/-as  they  do,  to  the  possibility  of  early  settlement  from  that  side, — 
may  some  day  indeed  supply  the  clue  to  more  than  one  characteristic  feature 
in  the  insular  religion  and  mythology.  Li  my  earlier  communication  stress 
has  already  been  laid  on  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  deep-seated  com- 
munity between  some  of  these  and  Semitic  types  by  the  comparatively  late 
Phoenician  contact.  Such  parallel  appearances,  for  instance,  as  Minos  and 
Moses — ^both  divine  legislators,  receiving  the  law  '  mouth  to  mouth '  in 
repeated  visits  to  the  God  of  the  Mountain, — ^point  to  very  early  derivation 
from  a  common  source. 

But  the  Libyan  element  was  itself  well  qualified  to  supply  certain  links 
of  connexion  with  the  Semitic  world  as  well  as  the  Egyptian.  Evidences  of 
a  religious  contribution  from  this  side,  quite  apart  from  that  derived  from 
the  Phoenician  settlements  on  the  North  African  Coast,  are  indeed  supplied 
by  some  of  the  indigenous  Libyan  inscriptions,  which  contain  the  names  of 
three  Nabataean  divinities.*  The  early  *  Egypto-Libyan '  cylinders  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  section  show  not  only  the  influence  of  the  oriental  form 
of  signet,  but  are  accompanied  by  the  Pataecus-like  figure  which  on  the 
Babylonian  cylinders  appears  as  the  satellite  of  the  nude  figure  of  Sala- 
Istar,  and  apparently  as  a  representative  of  the  typiccJly  Sjrrian  God,  Bamftnu 
or  Rimmon.  The  direct  relation  in  which  these,  ex  hypothed,  Libyan  signets 
stand  to  the  Cretan  prisms  has  been  su£Sciently  illustrated;  and  we  may 
therefore  trace  in  them  the  ftirther  links  of  a  chain  of  primitive  intercourse 
with  the  Semitic  world. 

But  over  and  above  these  archaeological  evidences,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Libyan  dialects  themselves,  as  illustrated  by  their  surviving 
members  in  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  Sahara,  stand  in  a  close  relation  to  the 
Semitic  fitmily.^  Li  their  granmiar,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  their 
vocabulary, — and  notably  in  such  rudimentary  elements  as  the  numerals  and 

^  HftUvy,  Jtudea  herbhts,  p.  122.  1860).    Barth,    TrcvoeU  in  North  and  Central 

»  Hal^vy,  loc  eU,  Africa,  v.   566  9eqq.    H.  Stanhope  Freeman, 

'  For  the  modem  Libyan  languages  see  es-  Orammaiieal  Sketch  of  the  Temahuq  or  Towarek 

peciallj  Venture  de  Paradis,  DicHonnaire  ber-  Language,    (Ghat   Dialect),    (London,    1862). 

Ure  and  the  Dtetiownairefran^is-herhire  (gener-  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman,  Notes  on  the  Libyan  Lan- 

ally  known  as  Broeseiard  from  the  name  of  one  gtutgee^   (B.   Asiat   Soc,   July,  1880)  Libyan 

of  its  chief  ooUaborateurs)   Paris,   1844.    A.  Foeabulary,  (London,  1882)  and  KabaU  Foeab- 

Hanoteao,  Sesai  de  Oremmaire  ^MbyU  (Paris,  tOary  (London,  1887). 
1858)  and  Eseai  de  Orammaire  Tamaekek  (Paris, 
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personal  pronouns, — ^they  show  a  decided  afl&nity  not  only  with  Coptic  and 
Amharic,  but  with  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Assyrian.  They  are  in  feet  sub- 
Semitic.^ 

It  must  yet  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  another  point  of  view  the  early 
archaeological  remains  of  Crete  bring  it  like  the  other  ^gean  islands  into 
close  relation  with  the  western  coastlands  of  Asia  Minor,  the  mainland  of 
Greece,  and  even  the  Danubian  basin.  The  marble  '  idols '  of  the  Cretan 
deposits,  like  that  of  Fhaestos,  belong  to  precisely  the  same  class  as  that  of 
the  other  iEgean  islands  and  of  the  first  and  second  cities  of  Troy.  The  primi- 
tive clay  hanging  vessels  and  the  most  rudimentary  incised  figures  on  Cretan 
whorls  and  seal-stones  also  find  their  nearest  analogy  in  the  earliest  strata 
of  Hissarlik.  So,  too^to  turn  to  the  remains  of  Mycenaean  date — the  megaron 
of  the  Cretan  GoulJts  preserves  with  only  slight  modifications  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  far  earlier  prototypes  that  occur  in  the  second  city  of  Ilios.* 
All  this  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  well-marked  group  of  early  traditions 
and  pre-Hellenic  place-names  implying  the  existence  of  a  strong  Phrygian 
element  in  the  primitive  population.*  Sufficient  evidence  of  this  connexion 
is  supplied  by  names  like  Pergamon  and  Ida,  and  by  many  characteristic- 
features  of  the  Cretan  religion  in  which  the  Mother  Goddess  Rhea,  the 
Idaean  Daktyls,  the  Kuretes  and  Korybantes  with  their  orgiastic  dances,  all 
reappear. 

While,  therefore,  we  must  admit  the  great  infusion  of  Egypto-Idbyan 
elements  in  primitive  Cretan  culture,  we  must  at  the  same  time  never  lose 
sight  of  that  other  side  of  its  early  traditions  and  remains  which  implies  the 
presence  here  of  members  of  the  great  Thraco-Phrygian  race.  If,  as  seems 
to  be  a  natural  conclusion  from  the  intensive  character  of  the  Old  Empire 
influence  in  the  island,  there  were  Libyan  settlements  here  at  a  remote  date, 
these  may  have  either  been  gradually  merged  in  an  earlier  population  of 
European  stock,  or  may  have  continued  to  coexist  with  it,  just  as  at  a  later 
date  Eteokretes,  Dorians,  Achaians,  and  Pelasgians  lived  side  by  side. 

The  evidence  which  makes  Crete  the  meeting-place  of  Thraco-Phrygian 
and  Egypto-Libyan  elements  fits  in  with  a  parallel  series  of  indications 
supplied  by  ancient  tradition  and  corroborated  by  Eg3rptian  records.  In 
these  we  see  the  '  Trojans  *  and  their  neighbours  engaged  at  a  very  early  date 
on  the  African  side.  The  ease  with  which  the  Libyan  princes  during  the 
Nineteenth  Dynasty  allied  themselves  with  the  maritime  races  of  the 
iEgean  shores  reveals  a  very  intimate  connexion  between  the  two,  and  the 
abiding  tradition  of  the  Maxyes, — perhaps  the  most  civilised  of  the  Libyan 
tribes, — that  they  were  of  Trojan  origin,*  may  point  to  some  still  recognised 
blood-relationship.     So  too  the  Trojan  band  of  Antenor  appear  among  the 

^  The  expression  is  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman's.  1896),  p.  188. 

Others,  like  Benan,  have  preferred  to  apply  the  '  Cf.   Hoeok,   Kreta,  I  109  segq.,  143,  208 

term 'Hamitio' — a  distinction,  perhaps,  with-  seqq.y  &c.,   Milohhoefer,   Anf&ng^   der   Kunst 

oat  a  difference.  129. 

'  See  my  article,  Ghulds,  the  CUy  of  ZeuM  *  Herodotus,  iv.  191 :  ^<ur)  9h  olroi  dyo*  rfir 

(Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  1895-  ^jc  Tpohis  iyZpmv, 
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prae-Hellenic  settlers  in  Cyrene,^  reminding  us  of  legends  which  made 
Teucer  land  in  Crete  and  -^eas  found  the  Cretan  Pergamon.*  Elymos,  the 
son  of  Anchises,  the  ^Iponymos  of  the  Elymian  inhabitants  of  Western  Sicily,' 
bears  a  name  almost  identical  with  that  of  a  Libyan  prince ;  ^  his  people 
themselves  had  touched  on  the  Libyan  coast  ^  before  continuing  their  course 
to  Ldlybaeon^  and  Eryx.  JSneas,  on  the  same  Sicilian  journey,  tarries  at 
Carthage,  and  his  intercourse  with  Dido  is  the  more  important  that  we  have 
here  the  female  form  of  the  most  characteristic  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  ancient  of  Libyan  personal  names  J 

Closely  connected  with  these  phenomena  are  some  striking  correspond- 
ences between  the  tribal  and  geographical  names  in  the  North  African 
coastlands  with  those  of  the  Greek  and  Thraco-Illyrian  peninsula.  The 
Numidian  MvKrjvoi  are  very  suggestive.  The  legend  of  the  Argonauts 
brought  Jason  from  lolkos  to  the  Triton's  lake.  The  Maxyes  of  that  very 
region  claimed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  '  Trojan '  descent,  and  the  names 
of  other  bordering  tribes  point  clearly  to  European  kinship.  If  there  were 
Thessalian  Magnates  in  Crete,  there  were  Dolopes  beyond  the  land  of  the 
Lotus-Eaters,  whose  neighbours  again,  the  Eropoei,  have  a  Boeotian  and 
Dlyrian  ring.®  The  foundation  sagas  of  C3Tene,  in  all  their  variant  forms, 
show  that  the  Greek  settlers  recognised  a  very  close  pre-existing  connexion 
between  Crete  and  the  opposite  Libyan  coast.  How  far-reaching  was  the  scope 
of  early  Cretan  enterprise  may  be  gathered  fix)m  the  fact  that  the  traditions 
of  '  Minoan '  settlement  extend  fix)m  Gaza  to  the  Sicilian  Herakleia. 

The  first  colonists  fix)m  Thera  have  to  find  a  pilot  from  the  Eteocretan 
district,  a  purple-shell  fisher,  namely,  of  Itanos,®  whose  legendary  name, 
Korobios,  has  been  compared  with  Korybas.^®    The  first  Battos  was  held  to 


»  Pindar,  Pyih.  v.  82-88,  and  SchoL  Pind. 
Pyth.  V.  108.  Cf.  Studniczka,  Ktfrene,  pp.  129, 
180.  There  was  an  'AynyropiSdy  \6^s  between 
Cyrene  and  the  sea. 

•  Virg.  Aen^  iii  188,  cf.  Serv.  adloc  Virgil 
makes  tiie  Trojans  come  from  Crete. 

'  It  is  worth  recalling  that  in  Sicily  as  in 
Crete  the  archaeological  evidence  also  points 
to  an  early  *  Trojan  *  influence.  A  clay  *  idol,* 
certain  remarkable  bone  ornaments  and  several 
forms  of  day  vessels  found  by  Prof.  Orsi  in 
'aeneolithic'  rock- tombs  of  the  province  of 
Syracuse  are  identical  with  those  from  the  early 
strata  of  Hissarlik.  (Orsi,  La  neeropoli  Simla 
di  CasteUuccio,  BulL  di  Paletn.  1892,  &c.  p.  1, 
8eqq,  Cf.  Patroni,  Anthropologic,  1897,  pp.  184, 
189,  140.) 

*  Diodorus,  xz.  17  records  of  Agathocl^s, 
"EAv/toy  rhif  fiaffiX4a  rmv  Ai$6t»p  th  av/ifiaxiay 
wpoa9\d0€ro.  See  my  note  in  Freeman's  Sicily, 
voL  iv.  p.  419. 

*  Thucydides  vi  2. 

•  The  spring  Lilybaion,  from  which  the  town 
was  named,  seems  to  contain  the  Libyan  word 


for  water =Wy,  according  to  HSsyohios  (a. v.). 
The  word  for  '  water  *  in  use  among  the  existing 
Libyan  dialects — Eabyle,  Shilha,  and  Tuareg — 
is  however  amdn. 

'  The  name  is  not  only  frequent  in  the  Libyan 
sepulchral  inscriptions,  but  under  the  form  Didi 
appears  as  that  of  the  father  of  the  Libyan  Prince 
Marmaiou,  who  headed  the  great  attack  of  Euro- 
pean and  West  Asiatic  confederates  on  the  Egypt 
of  Menephtah.  Another  Didi,  perhaps  the  son 
of  Marmaiou  (Maspero,  ffiH.  Anc,  dcs  peuplca 
(TOricjU.  p.  266)  fought  against  Ramses  II L 

*  Compare  Oropus  and  the  lUyrian  Aeropua, 
The  points  of  comparison  between  the  early 
tribal  and  geographical  names  of  North  Africa 
and  Italy  are,  perhaps,  still  more  numerous. 
Compare  for  instance  the  Ausensea  and  Ausoneg, 
the  river-name  Awere  (perhaps  Wed  Neffetia) 
and  the  Auser,  Uthina,  and  Vediwwn  (Udine), 
ScUassii,  and  Sakusi.  The  Libyan  connexion 
with  Spain  is  still  more  conspicuous. 

•  Herod,  iv.  150  seqq, 

"  Studniczka,  Kyretu,  p.  129.. 
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be  a  grandson  of  a  Bang  of  Axos,^  and  the  nymph  KyrSnfi  herself  was  carried 
by  Apollo  to  Crete  ^  before  she  reached  the  land  that  was  to  bear  her  name. 
These  more  or  less  mythical  traditions  were  not  simply  called  into  being  to 
account  for  the  fiwt  that  a  third  of  the  settlers  in  Cjrrene  were  of  Cretan 
stock.*  They  imply  that  an  earlier  connexion  than  that  established 
under  Theraean  leadership  existed  between  Crete  and  Barka,  and  the 
fact  that  the  pilot  was  chosen  from  that  easternmost  Cretan  region, 
which,  as  we  know  from  the  Praesos  inscription,  retained  its  non-hellenic 
speech  to  the  sixth  century  before  our  era,  has  perhaps  a  special 
significance. 

The  race  affinities  subsisting  between  the  early  Cretan  population 
and  the  'Trojan'  settlers  in  Barka  and  elsewhere  may  well  have  had  a 
reflex  action  on  the  island.  The  -^gean  settlers  on  the  North  African  coast 
may  have  become  partly  fused  with  the  Libyan  indigenes.  The  story  of 
Dido  and  ^neas  is,  indeed,  the  poetic  record  of  such  a  blending  of  the 
Thraco-Phrygian  and  native  elements,  just  as  at  a  later  date  the  Greek 
colonists  of  Cyrene  blended  with  their  *  yellow-haired '  Libyan  neighbours.* 
The  fortune  of  war  may  fix)m  time  to  time  have  obliged  some  of  these 
already  half-acclimatised  ^gean  settlers  to  return  to  their  older  seats  on 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Libyan  sea.  Li  the  same  way  the  traditions  of 
Danaos  and  -^gyptos — though  these  rather  concern  Rhodes  and  Argos — 
seem  to  point  to  a  similar  return  wave  of  a  European  (or  Anatolian) 
population  from  the  Deltfiu 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  these  early  tides  of  iSgean  enterprise  and  migration 
may  have  contributed  towards  the  di£fusion  of  Egypto-Idbyan  elements  in 
primitive  Crete.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  infer  an  impulse  of  a  more 
direct  kind  from  the  Nile  Valley  and  its  borderlands.  Li  the  forgathering 
of  the  Thraco-Phrygian  and  Libyan  races  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  passive  rdle  was  alwa}rs  on  the  Libyan  side.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
earliest  historic  records  of  this  connexion  between  the  mainland  borderers  of 
Egypt  and  the  iEgean  peoples,  it  is  Libyan  princes,  with  distinctively  Libyan 
names,  who  take  the  lead  in  the  Confederacy.  The  enterprise  of  Marmaiou, 
the  son  of  Didi,  against  the  Egypt  of  Menephtah  seems  to  have  had  its 
counterpart  in  the  West.  The  companion  and  charioteer  of  H6rakl6s,  whose 
Hellenized  appellation,  lolaos,^  covers  the  name  of  a  Libyan  divinity,  finds  his 


^  Herod,  iv.  154.  as  Ukoos  in  the  Greek  transcription.     Hal^vy 

'  LibyJba  of  Agroitas,  Fr,  h.   Or.   iv.   294.  however  supposes  that  the  connexion  of  lakoa 

See  Studniczka,  op.  cU.,  p.  127.  and  lolaos  the  son  of  Herakles  is  a  mere  coin- 

'  Herod,  iv.  161.  cidenoe.     '  Les  grecs,  ayant  entendn  prononoer 

*  An  interesting  reference  to  the  social  inter-  en  Libye  le  nom  lala,  IclUwu^  ont  ^t^  naturelle- 

course  between  the  Theraean  colonists  and  the  ment  port^  k  y  voir  une  de  leurs  divinity  qui 

earlier  Libyan  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  is  found  avait  un  nom  semblable.'    But  this  does  not 

in  EaUimaohoe,  Hymn  2,  86  :   wpx^^^^o  1^'^^  explain  the  specially  Libyan  connexion  of  lolaos 

^ckpOS^ri  At$iiraatf.  even  in  Greek  legend.    The  double  '  coincidence ' 

^  Hal^vy,  Etudes  herUrea,  p.  157,  where  the  is  rather  too  improbable, 
form  laXaou  of  a  bilingual  inscription  appears 
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special  sphere  of  action  in  Sardinia.     Perhaps  we  may  even  detect  a  still 
Airther  stage  of  Libyan  colonisation  in  the  name  of  Massalia.^ 

These  echoes  of  more  distant  enterprise  make  it  the  more  probable  that 
Crete,  where  the  records  of  a  primitive  intercourse  with  the  Nile  Valley  are  so 
unmistakable,  should  have  been  betimes  the  goal  of  Libyan  settlement.  There 
were  doubtless  successive  waves  of  migration  in  this  direction,  the  impulse 
to  which  may  have  occasionally  been  the  triumph  of  Egyptian  arms  over  the 
Libyan  tribes  bordering  on  the  Delta.  In  particular,  the  special  relation  in 
which  the  early  Cretan  remains  have  been  shown  to  stand  to  the  typical 
products  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  period  may  be  not  unconnected  with  the 
Libyan  triumphs  of  Amenemhat  I.  An  abiding  tradition  of  a  historic 
episode  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  of  the  fusing  of  Libyan  and  Cretan  elements, 
may  indeed  be  traced  in  a  legend  preserved  by  Diodoros.  Ammon,  expelled 
from  Libya,  settles  in  Crete,  and  marries  KrStS,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Kuretes,*  That  a  certain  community  of  type  between  Cretans  and  Libyans 
was  really  recognised,  appears  fix)m  the  ethnic  classification  of  Polemdn, 
the  physiognomist,  who  divides  the  Libyans — he  is  not  here  speaking  of 
Cyrenaean  Greeks — ^into  two  classes :  Negroes  (AlOioire^)  and  Cretans.* 


§  3.     Proto-Egyptian  or  Egypto-Libyan  Comparisons, 

The  Egypto- Libyan  connexions  of  prehistoric  Crete  invest  any  attempt 
to  trace  affinities  with  its  early  script  on  that  side  with  a  certain  degree  of 
d  priori  probability.  But  this  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  signs  them- 
selves are  found  in  the  case  of  the  Libation  Table,  of  the  stone  vases,  and  of 
the  prism  seals  engraved  on  objects  the  prototypes  of  which  seem  to  be  on  the 
one  hand  of  Old  Empire  Egyptian,  on  the  other  of '  Libyan '  origin.  So  fiu: 
as  the  pictographic  class  of  Cretan  signs  is  concerned,  although  its  general 
independence  is  clear,  the  influence  of  certain  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  forms  is 
unmistakable,  and  examples  of  this  have  been  already  referred  to  in  my 
previous  paper.*  Fresh  parallels  of  the  kind  may  perhaps  be  detected  in  the 
two-homed  symbol  of  Fig.  20  and  still  more  clearly  in  the  firinged  or  '  door ' 
symbol  on  the  seal  Fig.  Id  answering  to  the  Egyptian  sign  for  '  palace '  or  altar.^ 
The  second  character  on  the  Libation  Table  has  also  been  cited  as  a  probable 
example  of  this  indebtedness. 

*  Compare  the    Massyli  and   Massaesyli  of  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  Cyrenaean 

the  province  of  Carthage.     Mas  in  the  modem  Greeks,  ooold  not  have  embraced  them  nnder  the 

Berber  dialects  still  means  'son'  or  'descen-  — to    a    Oreek  —  barbarous    designation     of 

dant'  (Tissot,   Afriqae  Momaine,   i   p.  446);  'Libyans.'      Had   he   done   so  moreover,    he 

hence  the  frequency  of  this  element  in  Libyan  would  in    this   passage  have  committed   the 

tribal  and  personal  names.  further  absurdity  of  confounding  the  blonde, 

^  Diod.  ffist.  iiL  o  71.  European-like  Libyan  element  with  Negroes  ! 

'  Ot  fikv  M0u€s  Aieioifiv  Sfiotoi,    ol    9*  tlal  *  Kg.  the  adze  {Pietographs,  kc,  No.  22), 

Kprjrts.      Polemon,    Physiognom.    lib.    i    (in  the  saw  {ib.  No.  28),  the  spouted  vase  {ib.  No, 

SeripU,    Phffsiognomici   Veteres,  ed.   J.   G.   F.  28),  and  the  coil  (ih.  No.  69). 

Franzius,  Altenbuig,  1780,  p.  184).     Polemon  *  See  above,  p.  340. 
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But  if  we  have  here  a  derivative  form  of  an  Egyptian  sign  which  in  its 
primary  sense  of  '  hall  *  was  connected  with  festivals  and  gatherings,  we  have 
just  such  an  element  as  the  Libyan  borderers  of  the  Egyptians  may  have 
borrowed  but  which  the  indigenous  Cretans  would  hardly  have  sought  so  fiur 
afield.  In  other  words  the  imitation  of  such  a  sign  is  on  all  fours  with  the 
imitation  of  Twelfth  Djmafity  decorative  designs  and  of  the  form  of  the 
Libation  Table  itself  which,  as  already  observed,  would  most  naturally  have 
effected  itself  among  a  population  actually  bordering  the  Nile  Valley. 

The  signs  found  on  the  'Libyan'  pottery  of  Naqada  afford  an  interesting 
parallel  to  this  phenomenon.  There  too,  side  by  side  with  exclusively  native 
symbols,  others  of  which  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  they  are  common  to  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  series  occasionally  appear.^  Among  these  may  be  noted 
a  kind  of  vase  {an\  the  water  sign  (mw),  the  signs  for  the  king  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt.* 

The  field  for  comparison  on  the  Egyptian  side  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
by  recent  discoveries.  In  Table  I.  of  my  first  work  on  the  Cretan  '  Picto- 
graphs '  the  parallelism  between  the  Aegean  linear  signs  and  these  found  by 
Mr.  Petrie  at  Eahun  and  Gurob  has  been  already  set  forth.'  But  these  signs, 
occurring  on  sherds  and  other  objects  for  the  most  part  of  Twelfth  Dynasty 
date,  can  now  no  longer  be  explained  as  the  work  of  Aegean  foreigners  in 
Egypt.  The  further  discoveries  at  Naqada  and  Abydos  show  that  they  fit  on 
to  an  indigenous  class  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the  Nile  Valley  before 
the  time  of  the  first  Egyptian  Djoiasties. 

In  the  early  stratum  of  the  sanctuary  of  Min  at  Koptos,  Professor  Petrie 
had  already  discovered  colossal  statues  of  the  God  engraved  with  primitive 
hieroglyphs  together  with  figures  of  animals  all  of  which  fix)m  their  archaic 
style  he  ascribed  to  the  prehistoric  age  of  Egypt.  Animal  forms,  lions  and 
hawks  of  precisely  identical  types  occurred  in  the  cemeteries  excavated  by 
him  and  Mr.  Quibell  at  Naqada  and  Ballas  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile 
which  revealed  the  existence  of  a  hitherto  unknown  form  of  early  culture  in 
Egypt.  The  weight  of  local  evidence  however  at  that  time  inclined  Mr. 
Petrie  to  assign  the  Naqada  relics  to  a  period  posterior  to  the  Fourth 
Dynasty  though  in  any  case  earlier  than  the  Twelfth. 

Tet  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  explanation  were  from  the  first 
unsurmountable.  How,  for  instance,  explain  the  fact  that  among  the  contents 
of  nearly  3,000  graves,  no  single  scarab  nor  any  feuniliar  ornament  of  Egyptian 
fabric  was  discovered?  If  the  remains  unearthed  at  Naqada  were  to  be 
simply  ascribed  to  a  sporadic  settlement  made  by  successful  invaders  of 
Pharaonic  Egypt  during  the  period  between  the  Fourth  and  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  how  was  it  possible  that  they  should  contain  no  scrap  of  the  vast 
stores  of  plunder  accumulated  by  such  '  Spoilers  of  the  Egyptians '  ? 

1  See  below,  pp.  888,  884  Libyan  Goddess,  Neit,  was  probably  the  Libyan 

*  Petrie,  Naqadoy  PI.  lii:  Nos.  65,  74,  76,  76.  crown  generally,  since  its  value  hai  corresponds 

The  sign  for  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt  is  in  with  the  Libyan  word  for  Jcvng^  preserved,  as 

relief.    Mr.  Petrie  points  out  (op.  cU,  p.  64)  that  Herodotos  records,  in  the  Greek  BaUoa, 

this,  which  was  the  characteristic  crown  of  the  •  JHetographs,  &c.,  p.  80  [849]. 
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But  these  settlements  are  not  sporadic.  The  evidence  of  their  wide 
diffusion  in  the  Nile  Valley  is  rapidly  accumulating  and  a  wholly  new  light 
has  been  thrown  on  their  date  and  ethnic  relations  by  the  discovery  by  M. 
Am^lineau  at  Abydos  of  tombs  belonging  to  the  first  two  Dynasties  and 
at  Naqada  itself  by  M.  de  Morgan  of  the  royal  tomb,  now  identified  with 
that  of  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties.  The  culture  first 
brought  to  light  at  Ballas  and  Naqada  now  stands  before  us  in  its  true 
relation  to  that  associated  with  the  earliest  monuments  of  Pharaonic  Egypt.^ 
In  part,  no  doubt  it  overlaps  these  earliest  dynastic  relics,  but  in  the  main  it 
belongs  to  the  true  prehistoric  age  and  to  the  indigenous  stock  which  held 
the  Nile  Valley  before  the  conquering  race  of  *  copper-smiths'  pouredjinto  it 
firom  the  Red  Sea  littoral.  It  is  at  most  survivals  of  the  older  form  of  culture 
such  as  we  see  it  at  Naqada  that  we  find  associated  with  the  remains  of  the 
First  and  Second  Dynasties.^ 

As  to  the  character  of  the  autochthonous  race  of  Egypt,  there  seems  to 
be  good  reason  for  accepting  the  view  that  they  are  to  be  identified  with  the 
people  of  the  Oases — the  TsJiennu  or  Tamahu,  a  race  of  Libyan  stock  who  in 
early  times  extended  as  fisu:  as  the  Nubian  borders  of  Egypt.*  Members  of 
this  white-skinned  race — so  European  in  its  affinities — still  formed  a  distinct 
part  of  the  Egyptian  population  as  late  as  the  fourth  Dynasty  though 
reduced  to  the  position  of  helots.*  We  may  provisionally  apply  the  term 
'  Egypto-Iibyan '  or  *  proto-Egyptian '  to  this  early  indigenous  population  of 
the  Nile  Valley. 

It  is  probable  that  the  influences  brought  to  bear  in  an  intensive  form  by 
the  Pharaonic  conquest,  were  already  beginning  to  operate  on  the  primitive 
population  of  the  Nile  Valley  long  before  the  time  of  Menes.  The  native  race 
had  no  doubt  attained  great  proficiency  in  the  fabric  of  stone  vases  at  a 
period  when  there  is  no  trace  of  actual  contact  with  the  dynastic  Egyptians. 


^  £.  Am^inean,  Lea  Nouvellea  Fouillea 
<r^(y(2of  (1895-1896),  Angers,  1896,  Le$  Nou- 
^Ues  FauilUs  tTAbydoa  (1896-1897),  Paris, 
1897  :  De  Morgan,  Reeherehes  aur  lea  Originea 
de  VigypU  (Paris,  1896),  p.  76  aeqq.  The 
Abydos  and  Naqada  finds  and  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  M.  de  Morgan,  M.  Maspero,  and  Mr. 
Petrie  on  the  civilisation  to  which  they 
belong,  are  discussed  by  M.  Salomon  Beinach, 
Le  prihiaUnriqua*  en  ^gypte  cCapria  de  r^eenUa 
publieatioTU,  Anihropologie,  1897,  p.  827  aeqq. 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Am^linean,  I 
have  been  able  to  inspect  the  greater  part  of 
the  objects  obtained  by  him  during  his  two 
campaigns  and  thus  to  express  an  independent 
opinion  on  the  bearing  of  these  diseoveries. 
The  appearance  of  the  second  volume  of  M. 
de  Moigan's  Originea  with  the  account  of  the 
royal  tomb,  and  the  essays  contained  in  it  by 
Professor  Wiedemann  and  M.   J^quier    have 


greatly  strengthened  the  argument 

'  The  contents  of  an  intact  tomb  excavated 
by  Mr.  Quibell  at  £1  Eab  and  presented  to  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  by  the  '  Egyptian  Research 
Fund '  are  sftecially  important  in  this  connexion. 
The  tomb  itself  was  dated  by  a  cylinder  bearing 
the  name  of  King  Ehaires  of  the  Second  Dynasty, 
and  in  it,  side  by  side  with  relics  of  the  'Pha- 
raonic '  class,  were  painted  vases  representing  a 
late  development  of  '  Naqada '  types. 

'  See  Wiedemann,  Qwalion  de  Vorigine  du 
peuple  Agyptien  in  De  Morgan,  Originea  de 
r£gypU,  ii.  p.  219  aeqq.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
though  divei^nt  on  some  other  points.  Pro- 
fessors Petrie,  Maspero,  and  Wiedemann  are 
agreed  in  attributing  the  culture  of  Naqada  to 
a  people  of  Libyan  stock. 

*  lb.  p.  221.  Cf.  De  Morgan,  Originea,  kc, 
L  p.  197  they  are  depicted  with  flat  heads  and 
red  beard. 
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It  has  however  been  pointed  oat  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth,^  that  the  porphyritic 
and  crjrstalline  materials  of  which  a  large  proportion  of  these  vases  consist 
must  have  been  derived  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Nubia  or  even  further 
afield. 

But  in  the  main  this  prehistoric  culture  of  Egypt,  like  the  race  itself,  has 
a  Mediterranecui  range.'  It  even  shows  some  distinct  points  of  sjrmpathy 
with  primitive  Aegean  culture.  The  obsidian  knives  '  take  us  to  Santorin  and 
recall  the  very  ancient  relations  between  Thera  and  the  Libyan  coast.  The 
early  use  of  stone  vases  is  equally  characteristic  of  both  areas.  The  primitive 
'  idols '  of  the  Proto-Eg}rptians  in  some  respects  point  to  a  similar  relation- 
ship. The  tattooed  female  figure  fix)m  Naqada^  which  illustrates  a  practice 
foreign  to  historic  Egypt,  but  universal  among  the  Libyans  down  to  their 
Berber  descendants  of  to-day,  finds  its  counterpart  on  the  Aegean  side.  A 
primitive  marble  image  of  a  squatting  female  found  near  Sparta,  has  its  bare 
arms  engraved  with  squckre  and  zigzag  decorations,^  recalling  the  tattoo-marks 
seen  on  the  arms  of  Thracian  women  on  Greek  fifth-centuiy  vases.^  In 
certain  bronze  needles  with  steatite  handles  found  in  the  prae-Mycenaean 
tombs  of  Amorgos,  where  various  colouring  materials  also  occur,  Dr. 
Blinkenberg  has  recognised  the  actual  tattooing  instruments  of  the  early 
Aegean  population.^  A  rude  Egypto-Libyan  clay  figure  fix)m  the  pre-historic 
cemetery  of  Oebel-el-Tarif,^  though  differing  firom  the  primitive  marble 
'  idols '  of  the  Aegean  islands  in  its  bent  knees  *  and  arms  held  close  to  the 
side,  yet  shows  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  them  in  its  general  shape,  while 
in  its  recurved  fiat  topped  head  it  reproduces  one  of  their  most  characteristic 
features  (see  Fig.  S3). 

The  steatopygous  female  figures  of  clay  and  limestone  fix)m  the  Proto- 
Egjrptian  graves,  while  also  betraying  a  close  analogy  with  certain  types  of 
prehistoric  Greece  and  Thrace,  are  almost  the  exact  counterparts  of  the  primi- 


^  J>6  r<yrigin$  des  igyjjiieiu  et  8%ir  qttelqites^fu 
de  leurs  uaagea  remorUants  d  Vage  de  la  pierre 
(Extrait  du  Bulletin  de  la  SocUti  KhMiviaZe  de 
OSographie,  iv.  S^rie  No.  12  (1897),  p.  16  aeqq. 
Dr.  Sohweinfurtii  points  out  that  the  matemla 
of  many  of  these  vases  point  to  the  crystalline 
region  east  of  the  Upper  Kile,  and  shows  that 
something  of  this  early  indnstiy  still  saryives 
among  the  Bishareen  and  Ababdehs.  The 
oiystal  bowls  from  Abydos  are  the  most  remark- 
able of  all. 

*  See  especially  Petrie,  Naqada,  p.  62  seqq, 

s  Actual  vases  of  obsidian  were  found  in  the 
tomb  of  Menes  (De  Morgan,  Origines,  &c.,  ii 
p.  180,  Figs.  625-627).  Obsidian,  however,  is 
also  found  in  Armenia  (op.  cU»  p.  174). 

*  Petrie,  Naqada. 

«  Dr.  Wolters  (MiUh,  d.  Arch,  Inst.  inAOim, 
1892,  p.  52  4«gg.),  who  considered  Huit  the  en- 
graving simply  indicated  painting.  But  Dr. 
Blinkenberg,  PrwmyJceniake  Old$ager,  p.  42 
feqq.  (AntiqwiM*  prHnye^iennes,  p.  46  seqq,), 


has  demonstrated  the  much  greater  probability 
that  we  have  here  to  do  with  tattoo-marks.  In 
the  red  streaks  on  the  forehead  and  beneath  the 
eyes  of  a  large  head  from  Amorgos  (Wolters, 
l.c,  p.  46)  I  have  ventured  to  see  the  'bloody 
nail-marks  of  a  mourner.  Dr.  Blinkenberg,  how- 
ever {loe.  cU.)f  regards  these  also  as  tattoo-marks 

•  Schone,  Mtueo  Boechi,  No.  167,  PL  8,  2  ; 
Blinkenberg,  op,  eit.  p.  48. 

^  Op,  eit.  p.  44.  One  of  these  instruments, 
found  with  marble  'idols'  in  a  tomb  at 
Amorgos,  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

8  De  Morgan,  Origines,  &c.  voL  i.  p.  151, 
Fig.  878  ;  reproduced  vol  ii.  p.  54,  Fig.  111. 
I  am  indebted  to  M.  de  Moigan's  work  for  the 
representation  given  in  Fig.  88. 

*  A  slight  bending  of  the  knee  is  however 
visible  in  a  marble  figure  fr^m  Phaestos ;  (see  my 
Sepulchral  Deposit  of  Eagios  Onuphrioe  near 
Phaestos,  in  Cretan  Pidographs,  ko,  (Quaritch] 
1895),  p.  126,  Fig.  129. 
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tive  Maltese  figures  ^  in  the  same  materials,  which  reproduce  moreover  the 
curious  side-squatting  attitude  This  connexion  with  Malta  fits  in  well,  as 
Mr.  Petrie  has  noticed,  with  the  Libyan  hypothesis,  and  another  interesting 
parallel  may  be  adduced  which  points  in  the  same  direction. 

The  exquisite  flint  implements  of  the  *  proto-Egyptian '  tombs  display  in 
their  most  characteristic  refinement,  the  chipping  of  a  surface  previously 
ground,  an  analogy  with  Spanish  and  even  Irish  Neolithic  fabrics.  This 
point  of  agreement  with  the  extreme  West  may  of  course  be  an  accidental 
coincidence,  but  the  reappearance  of  the  highly  characteristic  flint  rings  of 
Naqada  and  Abydos  in  a  more  westerly  African  region  has  an  unmistakable 


Fig.  33.— Pkoto-Eoyptian  Clay  Figure, 
Gebbl-bl-Tarif.    After  Db  Morgan. 


Fig.  84.— Marbl£  'Idol,'  Amorgos. 


significance.  Flint  rings  of  the  same  type  recur  in  a  series  of  Neolithic 
stations  extending  n-om  the  province  of  Constantine  by  the  Wed  Rir  (Oued 
Rir)  towards  the  central  Sahara.^     Once  more  we  are  led  in  a  Libyan  direc- 


^  See  op.  ct^.  p.  129  ;  Petrie,  Naqada ^  pp. 
13,  84. 

*  I  ascertained  this  fact  during  a  journey,  in 
the  spring  of  1897,  to  the  Constantine  boi-ders 
of  Sahara.  My  thanks  are  specially  due  to 
Captain  Farge,  of  the  Bureau  Arabe  at  Constan- 
tine, and  to  the  engineer,  M.  Jus,  at  Batna,  who 
had  found  flint  rings,  such  as  those  described 
above,  in  the  Neolithic  settlements  explored  by 

H.S.— VOL.   XVII. 


him  while  making  the  artesian  wells  in  the  Wed 
Rii-.  These,  together  ynXh.  exquisitely  worked 
flint  arrow-heads  and  other  implements,  were 
foimd  embedded  in  layers  of  broken  ostrich- eggs. 
The  flint  rings  are  not  mentioned  in  M.  Jus* 
earlier  report  on  these  discoveries,  Stations  pri- 
historiques  de  VOued  Rir.  (JRev.  d^ Ethnographies 
1887).     The  stations  extend  beyond  Wargla. 
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tion.  The  non-Egyptian  practice  of  burying  the  dead  in  a  contracted  posture 
also  recalls  that  of  the  Nasamones  as  described  by  Herodotus  and  reappears 
in  the  Dolmens  of  Tunisia,  Algeria  and  Morocco.*  The  actual  dismemberment 
of  the  dead  body,  practised  by  the  Proto-Egj^tians,  has  been  compared  with 
Diodoros'  account  of  the  Balearic  islanders  who  pounded  together  the  limbs 
and  body  of  the  deceased  so  as  to  fit  them  into  their  funeral  jars.* 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  prehistoric  remains  of  Barka  come  to  be 
unearthed,  the  same  habit  of  using  stone  vessels,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  Proto-Egj^tians  on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Cretans  and  iEgean  islanders 
on  the  other,  will  be  found  to  receive  a  wider  Libyan  illustration.  On  the 
further  shores  of  the  Syrtes  the  use  of  large  stone  vessels  of  very  primitive 
aspect  is  still  a  native  characteristic.  During  a  recent  journey  through 
southern  Timisia;  I  had  myself  occasion  to  observe  a  primitive  form  of  stone 
water-vessel  identical  with  a  type  of  at  least  Mycenaean  antiquity  of  which 
I  had  previously  seen  several  examples  above  or  near  cisterns  in  the  great 
prehistoric  city  of  GoulJts  in  Crete.^  It  is  needless,  after  what  has  been 
written  in  the  previous  section  and  in  the  account  of  the  Phaestos  Deposit, 
to  dwell  on  the  striking  parallels  presented  by  the  primitive  stone  vessels 
of  Crete  and  the  iEgean  islands  with  those  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile  valley. 

The  same  Mediterranean  range  of  aflSnities  is  perceptible  in  the  charac- 
teristic red-faced  pottery  of  the  Proto-Egyptians,  which  as  being  most  pro- 
lific in  the  early  linear  signs  has  a  special  bearing  on  the  present  subject. 
Similar  forms  of  red-faced  pottery  have  been  observed  by  Captain  Lyons  in 
the  Western  Oasis  of  Dakhlah.*  Elsewhere  it  finds  its  nearest  parallels  in  the 
Copper  Age  cemeteries  of  Cyprus  and  the  early  strata  of  Hissarlik  and  of 
the  prehistoric  sites  of  the  Greek  islands  and  mainland.  In  the  Libyan 
region  proper  it  fits  on  to  the  red-faced  pottery  of  the  Tunisian  and  Algerian 
Dolmens  and,  like  the  steatopygous  figures,  reappears  at  Malta.* 

These  affinities  of  the  early  red-faced  pottery  of  Naqada  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  origin  of  the  linear  signs  which  appear  engraved  upon 
them,  and  tend  to  show  that  they  belong  to  the  non-Pharaonic,  indigenous 
element  of  the  Nile  Valley.  The  culture  with  which  they  are  connected 
has,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Mediterranean,  especially  a  North  African,  range.  In 
contrast  to  this,  the  most  primitive  hieroglyphs,  such  as  those  on  the  colossal 


^  Gf.  Bertholon,  ExplorcUion  AnUi/ropologique  of  these — the  conical  cavity  and  ear-like  led|;e- 

d$  la  Khownirief  p.  66  ;   Carton,  La  NicropoU  handles  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Cretan 

de  Bulla  Btgia  Bull,  Arch,  1890),  etc.  vessels   (see   Goulds,  the  Ciiy  qf  Zeus,  in  the 

'  Diod.   V.    18.      Cf.    Wiedemann    (in    De  Annual  kf  the  British  School  at  Athens,  1895- 

Morgan,  Origines,  &c.,  ii.  p.  221).  1896,  pp.  189,  190.     For  the  general  form  of 

^  Below  the  akropolis  site  of  Takrouna  was  a  the  Libyan  vessels,  compare  Fig.  11.    The  ears 

broken  limestone  vessel  of  this  kind  not  far  are  seen  better  in  Fig.  12. 

from  the  village  well.     In  the  garden  of  the  *  Cf,  Petrie,  Naqada,  p.  63. 

neighbouring  village  of  Dar-el-Bey  was  placed  •  An  interesting  triple  vase  of  similar  ware 

another  of  the  same  kind,  and  probably  from  and  primitive  fabric  is  preserved  in  the  Museum 

the  same  locality.     The  characteristic  features  at  Yaletta. 
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Mins  fix)m  Koptos,  show  forms  of  marine  shells  and  saw-fish,  derived  as 
Professor  Petrie  has  pointed  out,  fix)m  the  Red  Sea.^ 

The  linear  characters  found  on  the  Proto-Egyptian  pottery  at  Naqada 
recur  to  a  considerable  extent  on  pottery  found  in  tombs  of  the  earliest 
dynastic  period  at  Abydos,  side  by  side  with  true  hierogljrphic  forms.  At 
Abydos  there  is  perceptible  a  certain  reaction  of  linear  indigenous  signs  on 
the  more  elaborate  and  pictorial  characters  of  the  Pharaonic  people.  Thus 
in  several  cases  the  linear  forms  here  are  simply  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  very 
rudely  scrawled. 

In  the  examples — taken  from  rude  vessels  of  the  Abydos  tombs — ^given 
in  Fig.  35,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  hieroglyphic  derivation  of  some  of 
the  characters  such  as  the  beetle  Qcheper)  and  the  ka  sign.  There  is 
therefore  a  presumption  that  the  other  signs  grouped  with  them  may  be 
also  linear   sketches   of  true  Egyptian  forms,  though  it  might  puzzle  an 


JtDAf 


SIGNS  ON  CLAY  VESSELS  ,    FROM    ROYAL     TOMBS 
OF  ABYDOS.    EXCAVATED  BY  M.AM^LINEAU. 

Fio.  86. 


Egyptologist  to  identify  certain  of  these.  It  is  however  noteworthy  that 
while  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  in  these  early  tombs  occur  on  objects  of 
higher  artistic  execution,  and  6f  exotic  materials,  such  as  the  vases  of 
crystalline  and  porphyritic  rocks,  the  simpler  signs  are  found  on  rude  clay 
vessels  made  for  humbler  domestic  use. 

This  reduction  of  the  more  elaborate  hieroglyphic  forms  to  simple  linear 
signs,  which  at  Abydos  is  quite  immistakable,  finds  a  certain  amount  of 
analogy  on  the  still  earlier  indigenous  vessels  of  Naqada,*  and  suggests  some 
curious  questions.  We  now  know  that  by  the  time  of  Menes  the  highly 
developed  hierogljrphic  script  of  the  dynastic  Egjrptians  had  taken  firm  root 
in  the  coimtry.     But  a  large  proportion  of  the  hieroglyphic  signs — the  lotus- 

^  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  to      rude   lineai  ^sign,  Petrie,   Naqada^  PL   Iv. 
the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  pp.  18,  14.  No.  819. 

^  A  clear  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the 
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sprays  and  river-craft,  the  water-birds,  fishes,  crocodiles,  and  other  character- 
istic animals,  already  by  the  time  of  the  First  Dynasty  become  convention- 
alised types, — are  of  indigenous  Nilotic  origin.  It  follows  then  that  many  of 
the  elements  of  hieroglyphic  writing  had  been  growing  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  long  before  the  time  of  the  first  historic  dynasty.  If  the  race  that 
brought  these  pictorial  elements  to  maturity  is  to  be  regarded  as  distinct 
from  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land,  whose  remains  have  now  been  recog- 


T    A    B    L   E      m 

PftOTO-eCYPTIAN  OR  ECYPTO-LIBYAN  CRETAN    AND  AEGEAN 
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nised  at  Naqada  and  elsewhere,  it  must  at  least  have  been  brought  into  verj' 
early  contact  with  them.  Hence  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  beginning  of 
hierogljTphic  script  reacted  on  the  linear  native  signs  at  a  much  more  remote 
date  than  that  of  Menes.  And  the  hierogljrphic  figures  themselves — how 
far  may  they  not  simply  represent  the  coming  to  life  of  still  earlier  linear 
types  ?     The  same  inquiry  meets  us  in  Crete.^ 

>  See  below,  pp.  894,  895. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  linear  signs  at  Abydos  on  the  whole 
belong  to  the  same  indigenous  £Eimily  as  those  from  the  pre-historic  graves  of 
Naqada.  The  correspondence,  in  form  and  arrangement,  must  be  regarded  as 
conclusive.  In  both  cases  these  primitive  signs  may  have  been  used  for  a 
limited  purpose— often  perhaps  to  indicate  the  contents  of  the  vessels — but 
it  will  also  be  seen  that  some  of  the  most  characteristic  recur  among  the 
ensigns  found  on  the  early  painted  pottery. 

Both  at  Naqada  and  Abydos,  characters  of  more  pictographic  aspect — 
and  in  some  cases  identical  Mrith  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  forms — are  at  times 
coupled  with  the  linear  signs.  Several  of  the  groups  of  linear  signs  are 
found  accompanied  by  one  of  this  more  pictographic  class — an  interesting 
point  of  correspondence  with  early  Cretan  and  *  Aegean  *  usage.  This  is 
illustrated  by  some  examples^  on  Table  III.,  where  specimens  of  proto- 
Egyptian  and  Aegean  sign-groups  are  placed  side  by  side  for  comparison. 

Thus  in  the  first  group  the  frequent  -^-like  character  of  the  Naqada 
series  is  headed  by  a  vase  like  that  which  forms  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
an,  standing  for  a  tributary.  In  the  second  group  two  geometrical  signs  are 
preceded  by  a  figure  resembling  the  bowl  or  basket  =  w«6,  a  lorA  A  third 
group  which  appears  on  two  pots  from  Abydos,  shows  a  more  or  less  pictorial 
fish  accompanied  by  a  linear  square.  The  fish  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  the  Cretan  pictographs. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  two  series  of  proto-Egyptian  or  Egypto-Libyan 
and  Aegean  sign-groups  as  seen  in  Table  HI.  present  a  remarkable  parallelism. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  combination  of  signs  which  absolutely  corresponds 
in  the  two  classes.  But  the  general  arrangement  is  strikingly  similar,  and 
of  thirty-two  proto-Egjrptian  characters  represented  nearly  a  third  show  a 
close  resemblance  to  forms  that  occur  in  the  parallel  series  of  Cretan  and 
Aegean  sign-groups, 

A  comparison  of  the  individual  signs  of  the  two  classes  will  be  found  in 
the  first  and  second  columns  of  Table  IV.  which  are  to  a  certain  extent 
supplementary  to  those  given  in  Table  I.  of  my  former  work.*  Due  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  selective  process  requisite  for  such  a  tabulation,  it 
must  nevertheless  be  allowed  that  the  amount  of  parallelism  in  the  two 
groups  is  very  considerable. 

§  4.     Comparisons  with  the  Libyan  amd  Ttiareg  Alphabets. 

It  is  time  to  recall  the  existence  on  the  Libyan  side,  at  a  considerably 
later  date  than  the  remains  with  which  we  have  been  dealing,  of  a  verj' 
remarkable  indigenous  script  which  enables  us  to  supplement  these  comparisons. 

^  In  representing  the  Naqada  signs  I  have  Kahon  and  Gurob,  and  were  then  described  as 

eliminated  tentative  scratches  due  to  want  of  'A^^ean  Signs  fonnd  in  Egypt'    In  view  of 

skill  in  the   engraver,    and    adhered   to    the  the  new  evidence,  especially  that  of  Naqada, 

essential  outlines.  this  description  must  be  definitely  abandoned. 

*  The  Egyptian  forms  there  given  were  taken  In  Table  iv.  they  are  called  *  Egypto-Libyan 

(torn  the  pottery  discovered  by  Mr,  Petrie  at  or  proto-Egyptian '  signs. 
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The  later  Libyans  possessed  an  independent  system  of  writing  which  had 
taken  such  a  strong  hold  on  their  national  life  that  it  maintained  itself  intact 
side  by  side  with  the  intrusive  systems  of  the  Carthaginian,  the  Roman,  and 
even  of  the  Arab  conquerors,  and  survives  to  this  day  essentially  unchanged 
in  the  alphabet  known  as  the  '  Tifinagh,'  of  the  Tuaregs,  a  Berber  race  of 
Sahara.  The  first  known  example  of  this  Libyan  script,  the  bilingual 
inscription  of  Thugga^  containing  a  Phoenician  as  well  as  a  native  text, 
was  discovered  as  early  as  1631 ;  the  archaeological  exploration  of  Roman 
Africa,  for  which  the  world  is  so  deeply  indebted  to  French  enterprise,*  has 
now  accumulated  a  whole  series  of  Libyan  inscriptions  and  among  them  some 
of  the  bilingual  class,  Carthaginian,  Greek,  and  Latin.  The  diffusion  of  these 
Libyan  records  is  very  wide,  extending  at  least  sporadically  as  far  as  Sinai  in 
one  direction,  and  the  Canary  Islands  in  the  other.  The  great  mass  of  them, 
however,  have  naturally  been  found  within  the  limits  of  the  best  explored 
region  of  Roman  Africa,  in  eastern  Algeria,  otherwise  known  as  the  Province 
of  Constantino,  and  now,  since  the  French  occupation,  in  many  parts  of  the 
Regency  of  Tunis.'  The  form  of  script  thus  revealed  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  Phoenician  and  Latin  forms  Mrith  which  it  is  at  times  associated,  and 
would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  an  independent  Libyan  possession  before 
the  days  when  the  North  African  population  was  seriously  influenced  by  the 
Carthaginian  or  the  Roman  types  of  culture.  The  earliest  approximately 
dateable  inscription  of  this  class  appears  to  be  that  of  Thugga,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  third  or  fourth  century  B.C.,  but  the  probability  that 
much  earlier  examples  will  ultimately  be  discovered  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  the  more  easterly  region  where  on  general  grounds  its  source  is  most 
likely  to  lie,  is  at  present  practically  sealed  to  observation.  That  this  script 
also  held  its  own  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Greek  colonists  in  the  region 
of  Barka,  is  shown  by  an  inscription  in  a  cave  at  Dema,  a  district  bordering 
on  Cyrene.  We  have  thus  evidence  of  the  existence  on  the  part  of  the 
North  African  coast  nearest  to  Crete  of  an  ancient  and  independent  Libyan 
script,  which  had  struck  such  deep  roots  in  African  soil  that  the  whole 
prestige  of  European  and  Asiatic  conquest,  of  higher  civilizations,  and  even  of 
Mahometan  £smaticism,  has  &iled  entirely  to  eradicate  it. 

The  survival  among  the  modem  Tuaregs  of  this  old  Libyan  form  of 
writing  is  a  phenomenon  of  great  retrospective  utility.     The  *  Tifinagh  *  or 


^  Cf.  Gesenius,  Monum^rUa  Phoeniciae,  Tab. 
xlviii  De  Saoloy,  ObservaUons  sur  V Alphabet 
Tifinag,  Joum,  As,  1849,  p.  247  seqq,  Jndas, 
Etudes  PhinicienSf  PI.  zxxi.  The  inscription 
fixed  into  the  fayade  of  a  Mausoleum  of  a 
Libyan  Prince,  remained  in  situ  at  Dougga  till 
1842,  when  the  British  Consul-General  at  Tunis, 
Th.  Bead,  ruined  the  whole  wall  of  the  monu- 
ment in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  At 
his  death  it  was  sold,  and  it  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  See  P.  Gauckler  VArctUologie 
de  la  Tunigie,  p.  18  aeqq. 

'  Faidherbe,  Inscriptions  Nwnidtques,  Paris, 


1870.  KMyy,  Etudes  herUrM,J(wr7uUAsi€Uique, 
1874  (Ser.  vii  T.  iii.  p.  78-208  ;  T.  iv.  p.  869- 
416) ;  Letoumeaux,  Du  d^ehiffrement  des  In- 
seriptions  Libyco-Berhires  (Fourth  Interna 
tional  Congress  qf  OrienUUisiSf  Florence,  1878), 
voL  L  p.  57  seqq,  ;  and  the  papers  in  the  Beetieil 
des  Notices  et  M4moires  de  la  SocUU  Archiolo 
gique  de  la  Province  de  Constantine,  notably  those 
by  Dr.  A.  Judas  (T.  xiii.  p.  69  seqq,  T.  xiv.  p. 
298  seqq,)  Dr.  V.  Rebout  (T.  xvii.  p.  blSseqq.,  PL 
!.— XII.  ;  T.  xix.  p.  211  seqq,,  PI.  VI.— XIV.). 
*  Some  of  these  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Miiiseum  of  the  Bardo. 
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Tuareg  alphabet  which  was  first  noted  by  the  English  traveller  Oudney^  in 
the  Oasis  of  Ghat,  has  preserved  almost  intact  ^  the  great  majority  of  the  old 
letter-forms  together  with  their  values.*  This  evidence  added  to  that  already 
supplied  by  the  bilingual  inscriptions,  enables  us  to  ascertain  with  certainty 
the  sounds  of  most  of  the  original  Libyan  letters.  At  the  same  time 
the  long  survival  *  of  this  ancient  script  among  the  tribes  of  Sahara,  affords 
additional  proof  of  the  deep  root  taken  by  it  in  North  African  soil. 

The  correspondence  between  the  old  Libyan  script  and  the  Tifinagh  is 
not  confined  to  the  form  and  value  of  the  letters.  It  also  extends  to  the 
arrangement,  which  on  the  Libyan  inscriptions  is  almost  indifferently  in 
vertical  or  horizontal  columns.  Oudney  in  his  account  of  the  Tuareg  writing 
remarked  a  similar  peculiarity.^ 

The  great  simplicity  of  the  Libyan  script  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
made  up  of  mere  reduplications  of  straight  lines  arranged  alternately  upright 
or  lengthwise  has  suggested  the  theory  that  it  is  of  purely  artificial  origin.® 
That  an  artificial  element  may  exist  in  it  is  always  possible,  yet  in  other 
respects  affinities  can  be  traced  with  a  much  wider  and  geographically 
connected  group  of  alphabets  and  the  balance  of  probability  greatly  inclines 
towards  the  simplification  of  more  complicated  forms  as  against  the  spontaneous 
invention  of  a  perfected  system. 

One  or  two  isolated  comparisons  may  be  found  between  Libyan  and 
Phoenician  lettera^  A  somewhat  greater  community  may  be  traced  between 
certain  Libyan  characters  and  those  of  the  Minaeo-Sabaean  alphabet  of  South 
Arabia,®  which  have  partly  survived  in  the  Himyaritic  and  Ethiopian.  This 
Sabaean  script  is  now  known  to  be  of  great  antiquity  and  its  existence  is  alone 


*  See  Travels  and  Diaco^ries  in  Northern 
AfrvM  in  1822,  1823,  and  1824  by  Major 
Denham,  F.Ii,S.,  Captain  Clapperton  and  the 
late  Dr,  Oudney,  London,  John  Murray,  1826, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  xlvi,  xlvii.,  Ixxxvii.,  Ixxxviii. 

*  For  the  Tuareg  or  Berber  Script  and 
comparisons  with  the  ancient  Libyan  see 
especiaUy  De  Saulcy,  Observations  sur  V Alpha- 
bet Tifinag,  Joum.  Asiat,  1849,  p.  247  seqq.  ; 
A.  Hanoteau,  Essai  de  Orammaire  de  la  Langue 
Tama^k,  p.  8  seqq.  Letoumeaux,  IFth 
Congress  of  Orientalists^  Vol.  I.  p.  57  seqq. 
Judas,  De  V£eriiure  Libyeo-Berbire,  Rev.  Arch. 
N.S.  vi.  1862.  Tissot,  Province  Bomaine 
d^Afrique,  I.  p.  517  seqq. 

'  An  exception  is  found  in  O^  Q,  equivalent 
to  B  in  the  old  script,  but  now  representing  S. 

*  The  Tifinagh  script  is  known  to  be  still  in 
use  in  the  Ahaggar  range  of  Sahara.  It  seems 
to  have  been  also  current  within  recent  times  in 
Morocco.  M.  Tissot  was  informed  that  MSS. 
of  the  Koran  in  the  Berber  alphabet  existed  in 
the  Rif  Mountains.  Tissot,  Province  Bomaine 
d^Afriqne  I.  527. 

*  Op.  eii.  I.  p.  Ixxxvii.     *  On  almost  every 


stone  in  places  they  frequent,  the  Tuarick  char- 
acters are  hewn  out  It  matters  nothing 
whether  the  letters  are  written  from  right  to 
left,  or  vice  versa,  or  written  horizontally.'  As 
this  last  position  is  meant  to  be  difi^rent  from 
the  others  it  is  obvious  that  *  horizontally,'  is 
here  a  slip  for  'vertically'  or  in  upright 
columns. 

•  Meltzer,  Oeschichte  der  KartiMger,  I.  p.  438 
n.  26,  in  view  of  the  *  strong  geometrical  con- 
structive character'  of  the  Libyan  alphabet 
suggests  that  it  was  a  creation  of  Massinissa,  in 
furtherance  of  his  national  Numidian  policy. 
But  it  appears  to  go  back  at  any  rate  consider- 
ably before  his  date. 

^  As  for  instance  the  forms  of  the  A,  I,  S 
and  T. 

8  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet  (IS%Z\  Vol. 
I.  p.  153  observes  that  '  in  many  respects  the 
Libyan  agrees  curiously  with  the  South  Semitic 
Alphabets.' 

Dr.  Judas  De  V£eriture  Libyeo-Bcrbh'e.  Revue 
Arch^logique,  N.S.  VI.  (1862)  p.  167,  compares 
Himyaritic  and  Ethiopian  forms. 
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sufficient  to  place  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  North  Semitic  or  Phoe- 
nician group  in  a  wholly  new  light.  These  somewhat  distant  affinities  may 
be  found  to  have  a  value  of  their  own  whenever  the  mutual  relationships  of 
the  earliest  scripts  of  south-western  Asia  and  the  east  Mediterranean  basin 
come  to  be  satisfiactorily  elucidated. 

But  it  is  on  Libyan  ground  itself  that  still  closer  materials  for 
comparison  may  now  be  found  Wide  as  is  the  gulf  of  time  that  separates 
the  earliest  monuments  of  the  class  now  under  consideration  from  the 
inscribed  vases  of  Naqada  and  Abydos  their  general  character  corre- 
sponds in  a  remarkable  degree  Mrith  that  of  these  earlier  Egypto-Libyan 
or  Proto-Egyptian  signs.  In  the  later  Libyan  and  Berber,  a  process  of 
selection  and  differentiation  has  reduced  their  number  and  adapted  simple 
linear  characters  of  this  primitive  type  to  the  needs  of  a  regular  alphabet. 
But  the  third  column  Table  IV.  in  which  the  later  Libyan,  including  a  few 
Tuareg  forms,  are  set  beside  the  signs  of  Naqada  and  Abydos  shows  sufficient 
degree  of  correspondence  with  the  earlier  Egypto-Libyan  forms  to  warrant  the 
supposition  that  they  may  have  been  derived  from  a  very  ancient 
source.  The  fistct  moreover  that  throughout  the  course  of  over  two  thousand 
years,  the  Berber  letters  have  remained  practically  unchanged,  removes  the 
improbability  of  their  having  retfidned  their  shape  for  a  much  longer  period. 

These  linear  forms  indeed  consist  of  simple  geometrical  figures  which, 
unlike  the  more  complicated  pictorial  class,  were  little  susceptible  of  modi- 
fication! A  cross,  a  circle  or  crescent,  a  line  and  its  multiples,  a  square  or  two 
or  three  sides  of  it,  two  parallel  lines  crossed  or  joined,  a  zigzag,  a  triangle 
with  crossed  ends  are  distinguishing  marks  of  such  simplicity  that  they 
have  little  or  nothing  superfluous  to  throw  oS,  It  is  however  these  simple 
linear  forms  that  we  already  find  on  Egypto-Libyan  vases  at  a  date  as 
early  certainly,  as  the  first  appearance  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphs. 

The  slight  variation  of  form  among  the  Libyan  signs  and  letters  at  very 
remote  periods  suggests  the  further  possibility  of  instituting  a  fruitful 
comparison  between  the  later  group  of  these  and  the  Cretan  and  Mgean  char- 
acters. In  Table  IV.  the  latter  are  compared  with  the  Libyan  script  as  seen 
on  the  gravestones  of  the  native  race  in  Carthaginian  and  Roman  Africa,  one 
or  two  variant  examples  of  letters  from  the  Tifinagh  of  the  modem  Tuaregs 
being  also  introduced.  In  the  case  of  the  slightly  more  elaborate  forms  the 
possibility  of  a  certain  degree  of  simplification  must  not  be  excluded,  and,  for 
this  reason,  conjectural  comparisons  like  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10,  have  been 
tentatively  inserted  in  the  Table.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Libyan  forms  a  difference  in  the  position  of  the  letter  counts  for 
little.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Libyan  characters  are  arranged 
indifferently  in  vertical  and  horizontal  columns  it  also  appears  that  the 
individual  letters  are  habitually  placed  upright  in  the  script  of  one  Afi:ican 
district  and  recumbent  in  another,  so  that  they  may  be  turned  either  way 
about  for  purposes  of  comparison.  This  variability  of  arrangement,  which  is, 
as  has  been  already  noticed,  an  Egjrpto-Libyan  tradition,  is  shared,  it  will 
also  be  recalled,  by  the  Cretan  script.     Upon  the  seal-stones  the  characters 
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are  there  found  in  upright  columns^  as  well  as  in  a  horizontal  order,  and  in 
some  cases  the  lines  apparently  follow  one  another  in  boustrophedon  fashion, 
alternately  fix)m  right  to  left  and  left  to  right. 

Oudney  and  his  fellow-traveller,  when  their  attention  was  first  directed 
to  the  Tuareg  letters,  were  at  once  struck  with  their  European  aspect.  *  We 
imagined,'  he  writes,  *  that  we  could  trace  some  resemblance  to  the  letters  of 
Europe,  and  conjectured  that  they  had  been  hewn  out  by  some  European 
traveller  at  no  very  distant  period.'*  In  the  same  way  Mr.  Petrie  first 
described  the  '  Egypto-Libyan  '  signs  at  Eahun  and  Gurob  as  *  Aegean,'  and 
M.  Amelineau  writes  of  'Greek  inscriptions*  on  the  rude  pottery  from  the  Royal 
Tombs  of  Abydos.  The  early  script  of  Crete  has  produced  a  similar  im- 
pression. On  first  inspecting  the  characters  on  the  Diktaean  Table  I  found  it 
hard  mjrself  not  to  believe  that  I  had  before  me  some  archaic  form  of  classical 
Greek  writing,  and  the  signs  on  the  Phaestos  whorl  were  considered  by  more 
than  one  archaeologist  who  had  seen  them  to  be  Byzantine ! 

The  comparisons  above  instituted  between  the  early  Cretan  and  Aegean 
characters  and  those  of  Eahun,  Naqada,  and  Abydos  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  Libyan  alphabet  and  the  modem  Tifinagh  on  the  other,  show  a  very  real 
amount  of  correspondence.  Not  only  do  certain  simple  linear  signs  of  the 
same  class  appear  in  use  at  a  very  remote  date  among  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Nile  Valley,  but  there,  as  in  the  Aegean  area,  they  occasionally 
appear  grouped  in  a  way  which  indicates  their  application  as  a  form  of 
writing.  At  a  later  date  we  find  a  selected  series  of  similar  signs  used 
throughout  a  vast  West- African  region  Mrith  alphabetic  values.  The  Naqada 
and  Abydos  characters  moreover  show  another  striking  point  of  parallelism 
with  those  of  prehistoric  Crete.  There  too  groups  are  found  in  which  the 
linear  signs  are  headed  or  supplemented  by  others  of  a  more  pictorial 
class  resembling  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

These  correspondences  become  the  more  significant  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  other  indications  cited  above  of  a  very  early  and  direct 
inter-relation  between  Crete,  the  Nile  Valley,  and  the  opposite  Libyan 
coasts.  The  conclusion  to  which  they  seem  to  point  is  that  the  Cretan  and 
Aegean  linear  script  must  in  a  certain  sense  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  a 
very  ancient  stock  having  a  wide  North-African  extension. 

'  E,g.  Piotographs  &c.,  Figs.  21b,  24b,  25b,      cases  the  arrangement  is  still  more  irregular, 
80b,  80o,  and  Fig.  82a,  b,  o,  d,  and  in  the      recalling  that  of  Hittite  inscriptions, 
present  series  Figs.  5a,  9&,  and  22.      In  other  '  Op,  eit.  Vol.  I.  p.  zlvi. 
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Part  III. — Concluding  Observations. 

The  vast  antiquity  which  the  discoveries  at  Naqada  and  Abydos  now 
enable  us  to  attribute  to  the  use  of  linear  signs  among  the  primitive  population 
of  the  Nile  Valley  makes  it  no  longer  admissible  to  assume  that  they  were 
introduced  there  from  the  Aegean  side.  When  already  at  an  earlier  date 
than  that  of  the  first  Egyptian  dynasty,  we  find  'alphabetic'  signs 
already  grouped  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  definite  system  of  writing,  we 
have  some  warrant  for  inferring  that  the  proto-Egjrptians  were  ahead  of  the 
Aegean  peoples  in  the  evolution  of  their  linear  script.  On  the  other  hand 
the  very  ancient  relations  which  have  been  shown  to  have  subsisted  between 
Crete  and  the  Egypto-Libyan  world  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  early 
script  of  the  island  like  its  stone  vases  and  various  ornamental  motives  may 
have  been  influenced,  and  partly  derived,  from  that  quarter. 

That  the  Cretan  linear  forms  were  wholly  of  exotic  origin  it  is  impossible 
to  believe.  Simple  as  these  signs  are,  and  early  as  they  appear,  we  are 
entitled  by  all  analogy  to  suppose  that  the  linear  characters  are  themselves 
only  the  worn  survivals  of  a  primitive  system  of  picture-writing,  in  which, 
like  the  first  drawings  of  a  child  on  a  slate,  various  objects  are  indicated  by 
a  series  of  lines.  And  that  this  rudest  form  of  pictography  was  practised  on 
European  soil  there  is  abundant  evidence.  A  good  instance  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  the  rude  homed  animal  or  *  Minotaur '  which  appears  in  linear 
strokes  on  one  side  of  the  Phaestos  whorl,  while  on  the  other  is  seen  the  head 
alona  The  clay  whorls  from  the  early  strata  of  Hissarlik,  the  contents  of 
which,  as  already  noticed,  afford  some  very  close  parallels  to  the  primitive 
Cretan  remains,  supply  a  series  of  similar  examples.  A  linear  figure  of  a 
quadruped,  for  instance,  is  reduced  by  successive  stages  of  degradation  to 
one  horizontal,  and  four  or  even  three  dependent  lines.^  Identical  examples 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  whorls  and  pottery  of  Broos  in  Transylvania  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Danubian  regions,  and  very  close  parallels  to  the  Trojan 
linear  figures  may  be  found  as  far  afield  as  the  sculptured  rocks  of  Andalusia.* 
In  the  '  Maraviglie '  and  the  still  better  examples,  more  recently  discovered 

1  Compare  the  figures  on  the  whorls  repre-  be  gainsaid, 

sented  in  Sohliemann's  Ilios  Nos.  1867,  1879  '  Examples  of  these  inscribed  figures  on  the 

1886,  1903  and  1912.     The  ornamental  charac-  '  Piedra  Escritd '  near  Fuencaliente  are  given  by 

ter  of  the  zones  on  the  Hissarlik  whorls  and  the  Don  Manuel  GiSngora  y  Martinez,  AntigUedcuUs 

constantly  occurring  repetitions  of  what  are  prehistoricas  de  Andaluda,  pp.  65 — 67.     The 

really  only  variants  of  the  same  figure  all  round  same  reduction  of  the  quadruped  to  4  lines  is 

the  whorl  make  it  difficult  to  recognise  in  those  perceptible.      The  Andalusian  signs  afibrd    a 

of  the  primitive  class  any  definite  *  inscriptions.'  very  close  comparison  with  those  of  the  '  Writ- 

Nevertheless    the    analogy    which    Professors  ten  Stones'  {* JIatffra   Mektauba'),    described 

Qomperz,   Haug  and  Sayoe  have  pointed  out  by  M.  Flamand,  in  the  south  of  the  Oran  Pro- 

between  certain  Trojan  signs  and  those  of  the  vince  of  A\gpTm,ArUhropologie,  1897,  p.  285  seqq. 
Cypriote  and  Anatolian  syllabaries  can  hardly 
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at  Fontanalba  in  the  Maritime  Alps,^  as  well  as  in  the  linear  figures  on  pre- 
historic stone  monuments  such  as  those  of  Brittany,  Ireland  and  Scandinavia, 
we  find  analogous  designs.  It  is  in  fact  evident,  without  going  back  to 
the  still  earlier  and  very  remarkable  signs  painted  on  the  pebbles  of  the  Mas 
d'Azil  grotto,*  that  there  exist  throughout  a  wide  European  area  the  records 
of  a  primitive  usage  of  linear  picture-writing  which  already  in  prehistoric 
times  showed  a  tendency  to  simplify  itself  into  abbreviated  linear  signs. 

*  Nondum  flumineas  Memphis  contexere  byblos 
Noverat :  et  saxis  tantum  volucresque  feraeque 
Sculptaque  servabant  magicas  animalia  linguas.'^ 

But  these  general  considerations  are  quite  compatible  with  the  view  that 
the  early  linear  script  of  Crete  and  the  Aegean  coastlands  stands  in  a 
specially  close  relation  to  that  of  the  Egypto-Libyan  group.  The  existence  of  a 
primitive  European  stock  of  rude  pictographs  and  their  simplified  derivatives 
need  not  be  called  in  question.  But  there  are  many  indications  that  in  Crete 
at  any  rate  the  beginnings  of  writing  like  the  beginnings  of  many  other  arts 
were  influenced  firom  the  Nile  Valley  or  its  borderlands.  In  the  case  of  the 
more  pictorial  class  of  Cretan  characters  this  influence  can  be  proved  to 
demonstration. 

It  is  on  the  face  of  it  difiicult  to  explain  the  appearance  in  a  small  and 
isolated  area  like  Crete  of  a  system  of  writing  so  fully  developed  as  to  present 
linear  forms  that  have  practically  remained  imchanged  to  modern  times. 
Comparisons  have  already  been  instituted  in  my  former  communication 
between  many  of  these  and  the  characters  of  the  Cypriote  and  Anatolian 
syllabaries  and  even  with  the  letters  of  the  Semitic  alphabet.  But  to  whatever 
extent  the  converse  may  be  true,  it  is  impossible  to  derive  the  older  forms 
seen  in  Crete  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Aegean  world  from  the  systems 
which  first  show  themselves  on  the  Syrian  and  Canaanite  coastlands  at  an 
apparently  later  date.  In  sa3dng  this,  however,  it  is  not  meant  to  exclude  the 
probability  that  a  branch  of  the  same  great  family  of  primitive  linear  signs 
which  have  left  their  traces  throughout  such  a  wide  North  African  region  may 
have  spread  over  Canaan  at  a  very  early  date.  The  Lachish  signs,  so  closely 
related  to  those  of  Eahun  as  well  as  to  certain  Aegean  forms,  seem  to  be  an 
indication  of  this.  On  the  Asiatic  side,  however,  these  primitive  linear 
characters,  if  they  existed  there  at  a  date  as  early  as  that  of  some  of  the 
Cretan  signs,  were  overlaid  and  obscured  by  the  spread  of  the  cuneiform 
system  which,  as  we  know  from  the  Tell-el-Amama  tablets,  was  the  current 
form  of  writing  throughout  Syria  and  Palestine  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C. 
It  is  not  till  five  centuries  later  that  a  more  perfectly  equipped  form  of  linear 
writing,  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  was  able  as  it  were  to  shake  off  the 


'  See  Mr.  0.  Bicknell's  oommunication  to  the  go  back  to  the  early  Bronze  Age  (see  my  obeer- 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  Deo.  9,  1897  ;  Athen-  vations  Athenaeum^  loc,  cU,) 

aeum  Dec.  18.    These  figures  as  is  shown  by  ^  See  M.  D'Acy's  account  of  these  discoveries, 

the  appearance  of  the  halberd  with  three  rivets  '  Lncan,  PharaaXia,  III.  220. 
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Assjrrian  yoke.  It  was  the  superior  development  of  this,  aided  by  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  its  possessors,  that  enabled  it  to  oust,  in  part  perhaps 
to  assimilate,  the  more  primitive  and  imperfect  forms  of  writing  existing  on 
the  Aegean  shores. 

The  general  results  of  the  firesh  materials  that  my  recent  journeys  have 
enabled  me  to  add  to  those  already  published  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
worda  The  evidence  that  in  early  times,  and  long  before  our  first  records  of 
the  Phoenician  alphabet,  the  art  of  vnriting  was  known  to  the  Cretans 
receives  striking  corroboration.  The  view  is  also  confirmed  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  two  distinct  yet  inter-related  systems,  one  pictographic  in  its 
character  the  other  more  purely  linear.  The  generally  indigenous  character 
of  the  pictographic  system  emerges  the  more  clearly  fix)m  the  occurrence  of 
firesh  examples  illustrating  the  evolution  of  the  conventionalised  symbols 
from  purely  pictorial  prototjrpes  which  occur  on  the  more  primitive  class  of  seala 
Thus  we  fiiid  the  seated  figure  of  a  man,  the  disk  with  revolving  rays,  the 
spider,  and  a  floral  design  common  to  the  earlier  and  the  later  seals. 

New  evidence  is  also  forthcoming  of  similar  collocations  of  the  later  picto- 
graphs  on  diflferent  stones,  such  as  the  W-shaped  symbol  and  the  *  polyp,'  the 
bent  leg  and  gate, — collocations,  which,  like  others  already  signalised,  are 
specially  valuable  as  showing  that  we  have  not  to  deal  with  the  random  insertion 
of  chance  figures  but  with  a  methodical  graphic  system.  The  discovery  of  a 
new  class  of  pictographic  seals  of  a  form  which  could  not  have  been  used  as 
an  ornament,  but  is  on  the  contrary  that  of  a  typical  signet  and  closely 
akin  to  inscribed  Hittite  types,  is  also  a  valuable  indication  of  the  purpose- 
fulness  of  these  groups  of  symbols. 

The  most  recent  discoveries  fully  corroborate  the  view,  already  expressed 
by  me,  that  the  later  pictographic  seals  of  the  conventionalised  class  are 
mainly  confined  to  eastern  Crete,  though  a  few  like  the  convoluted  bead-seal 
fix>m  Oortjnm  belong  to  the  central  area.  The  suggestion  is  thus  confirmed 
that  this  quasi-hieroglyphic  class  which  comes  down  to  the  borders  of  the 
historic  period  was  the  special  property  of  the  Eteocretan  stock.  Elsewhere 
in  the  Aegean  area,  as  to  a  certain  extent  in  Crete  itself,  the  linear  char- 
acters still  continued  in  use,  and  they  seem  to  have  had  a  closer  relation  to 
the  dominant  elements  of  the  Mycenaean  world  on  the  Peloponnesian  side. 
In  a  more  general  sense,  however,  the  name  *  Mycenaean '  must  be  equally 
applied  to  the  peculiarly  Cretan  group  of  pictographic  signs. 

The  linear  system  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  also  overlaps  the  other, 
goes  back  to  a  very  remote  period.  It  seems  to  have  reacted  on  the  picto- 
graphic class,  and  to  have  been  partly  incorporated  in  it,  but  in  this  case, 
unlike  the  other,  the  proofe  of  evolution  on  Cretan  soil  fixjm  pictorial 
originals  are  not  always  so  clear.  The  rude  linear  figures  of  men  and  animals 
on  the  very  earliest  class  of  seals  partially  indicate  indeed  an  indigenous 
source :  and  in  the  Phaestos  whorl  we  see  the  head  of  what  is  a  rude  linear 
animal  on  one  side,  becoming  on  the  other  a  detached  symbol  But  the 
impression  derived  from  the  new  materials  supplied  by  the  Psychro  Libation 
Table,  is  that  this  linear  script  had  at  a  very  early  date  attained  a  maturity 
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of  form  and  a  systematic  application  which  seems  to  imply  a  long  antecedent 
evolution,  and  is  best  explained  by  the  influence  of  an  older  civilisation  such 
as  that  of  the  Nile  Valley.  The.  Libyan  element  may,  as  suggested  in  the 
preceding  sections,  ultimately  supply  the  link  of  connexion  and  explain  how  a 
more  advanced  sjrstem  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  ruder  family  of  Cretan  and 
Aegean  linear  signs. 

The  evidence  that  has  here  been  put  together  is  in  part  indeed  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  place  the  very  early  relations  between  Crete  and  Egypt  beyond 
the  range  of  controversy.  We  have  not  only  to  deal  with  borrowings  of 
Twelfth  Dynasty  decorative  designs,  of  types  of  stone  vases  peculiar  to  the 
Old  Empire,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  libation  tables  of  articles  of  cult. 
The  Kamak  prism  seal  shows  the  most  typical  form  of  Cretan  seal  in  use 
among  a  probably  Libyan  population  in  the  Nile  Valley  as  early  as  the  Sixth 
Dynasty,  while  the  allied  group  of  cylinders  brings  a  whole  series  of  Cretan 
and  Aegean  types  into  connexion  with  the  same  primitive  element.  Finally, 
the  linear  signs  themselves,  and  a  whole  series  of  early  fabrics  tend  to  show 
that  a  close  relation  existed  between  the  indigenous  population  of  the  Nile 
Valley  and  those  of  Crete  and  the  Aegean  Islands  at  a  period  so  remote  that 
it  goes  back  beyond  the  earliest  historic  dynasty. 

That  the  linear  or  quasi-alphabetic  signs,  whether  of  primitive  Egjrpt  or 
of  the  Aegean  area,  were  in  the  main  ultimately  derived  from  the  rudely 
scratched  line  pictures  belonging  to  the  infancy  of  art  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
This  consideration  helps  to  explain  the  intimate  relation  in  which  Cretan 
linear  signs  stand  to  the  later  and  more  pictorial  characters.  For  certain 
purposes  fuller  and  more  literal  representation  was  still  adhered  to  in  the 
linear  series,  and  a  pictograph  pure  and  simple  appears  at  the  head  of  linear 
signs  in  which  the  prototypes  are  no  longer  so  easily  recognisable.  It  has 
been  noted  that  both  in  the  Naqada  and  Abydos  groups  the  same  com- 
bination of  the  two  kinds  of  character  is  found  as  on  the  early  Cretan 
prism-seals. 

But  this  partial  survival  of  the  practice  of  pictorial  representation  in 
place  of  linear  *  shorthand '  was  as  nothing  to  the  wholesale  revival  of  the 
pictographic  style  which  took  place  in  Crete  during  the  Mycenaean  period. 
This  revival  corresponds  in  the  island  with  a  renewed  period  of  intensive 
Egyptian  influence  imder  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties,  so 
clearly  marked  in  the  borrowing  of  decorative  and  other  designs.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  therefore  to  believe  that  it  was  this  Egyptian  influence  which 
here,  as  in  the  neighbouring  Hittite  regions,  promoted  a  reaction  towfiuxis  a 
more  pictorial  style  of  script. 

The  linear  figures  assume  a  more  realistic  aspect  in  keeping  with  an  age 
in  which  the  engraver's  art  and  the  artistic  sense  were  more  highly  developed. 
On  older  stones  like  the  Phaestos  whorl  ^  or  the  Arvi  pendant  *  we  see  a  mere 
outline  representation  of  a  homed  head  like  the  Phoenician  aleph.  The 
symbol  now  takes  a  fuller  form  and  clothes  itself  as  it  were  with  flesh  and 

»  Pictoffraphi,  &o.  p.  16  [284]  Fig.  lib.  '  lb,  p.  17  [286]  Fig.  16. 
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blood.  A  mere  circle  completes  itself  as  a  human  eye.  The  upright  and 
cross  lines  that  seem  to  have  stood  for  a  tree  take  again  a  more  vegetable 
shape.  In  this  way  we  may  obtain  from  the  more  advanced  representations 
of  certain  objects  a  retrospective  light  on  the  meaning  of  an  original  linear 
form.  At  the  same  time  a  whole  series  of  new  symbols,  a  few  of  them  direct 
borrowings  fix)m  Egyptian  or  Hittite  sources,  is  introduced,  of  which  no 
prototypes  can  be  found  in  the  earlier  linear  series.  The  repertory  becomes 
larger;  more  complicated,  but  also  more  expressive. 

From  the  alphabetic  point  of  view  indeed  this  process  must  be  regarded 
as  in  the  main  reactionary,  though  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  in- 
fluences predominant  in  dynastic  Egypt.  However  imperfectly  applied  as  yet 
to  the  purposes  of  a  formal  script,  the  old  linear  forms, — such  as  we  see  them 
both  in  the  primitive  Aegean  strata  and  in  prehistoric  Egypt, — were  those 
that  ultimately  triumphed  in  the  Phoenician  letters.  The  primitive  engraver 
who  had  made  an  ox's  head  Mrith  an  angle  and  cross  strokes  or  a  tree  with  an 
upright  and  three  horizontal  lines  was  nearer  the  beginnings  of  alphabetic 
writing  than  the  artistically  trained  Egyptian  whose  picture-sign  informs  us 
of  the  genus  and  species.^ 

Arthur  J.  Evans. 


^  On  this,   as  on    the    former  occasion,    I  materials  and  institute  comparisons.     To  those 

have  refrained  from  any  attempt  to  interpret  who  care  to  embark  on  more  ingenious  specula- 

either  the  linear  or  the  pictographic  script     It  tions  Dr.  Kluge's  work  Die  Sckrift  derMykenier 

has  seemed  to  me  that  in  the  present  stage  of  may  afford  food  for  reflection  but  hardly  for 

the  enquiry  the  main  object  should  be  to  collect  encouragement. 
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A  SUMMER  IN  PHRYGIA :  I. 
[Plate  XII.] 

During  the  summer  of  1897  I  had  the  opportunity  of  making  extensive 
exploration  in  Phrygia,  and  the  following  paper  gives,  as  a  first  instalment, 
an  account  of  the  more  important  results  of  the  season's  work  there.  I  have 
given  a  map  (Plate  XII)  based  on  the  Ottoman  Railway  Survey  to  illustrate 
the  watercourses  of  the  Laodiceian  district,  but  I  regret  that  a  map  to  show 
the  new  sites  has  had  to  be  deferred.  At  the  outset  I  must  make  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  valuable  help  I  have  received  from  Prof  W.  M.  Ramsay,  who 
has  kindly  sent  me  some  criticisms  and  suggestions.  For  the  numerous 
references  to  his  volumes  on  Phrygia  no  apology  is  necessary.  Every  student 
of  its  history  must  use  his  brilliant  pages  as  the  basis  of  his  study ;  and  the 
work  of  the  explorer  in  the  districts  which  they  cover  must  naturally  be  to 
endeavour  to  amplify  the  information,  and  to  confirm  or  correct  the  views, 
which  he  finds  there. 

Few  parts  of  Phrygia  have  been  so  frequently  traversed  as  the  Lycos 
valley  with  the  adjacent  Carian  and  Lydian  frontiers:  yet  anyone  who 
studies  this  district  will  be  astonished  at  the  number  of  unsolved  problems 
which  it  presents.  To  begin  with  the  Carian  borderland  and  go  round  the 
valley  of  the  Lycos,  the  first  problem  that  confronts  us  is  the  site  of 

EIDRAMOS, 

a  city  mthout  annab,  but  important  enough  to  possess  a  coinage  of  its  own, 
at  least  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Julia  Maesa.  A  review  of  the 
evidence  for  its  situation  vdll  be  found  in  Prof  Ramsay's  Cit.  &  Bish.  of 
Ph^gia,  i.  p.  184.^  His  conclusion  is  that  *  it  is  to  be  looked  for  .  . .  between 
Antioch  on  the  west,  and  Attouda  or  Karoura  on  the  east,  perhaps  somewhere 
opposite  Ortakche,  on  a  spur  of  the  hills  that  fringe  the  valley.'  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  which  seemed  very  probable,  I  searched  the  district  carefully. 
We  were  Exploring  the  right  bank  of  the  Maeander  to  see  if  any  site  could  be 
found  there  for  daldis,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  search*  we  intended  to  cross 

1  This  work  will  be  referred  to  as  CB,    The  place  Daldis  in  the  Hermoa  valley  near  Hiero- 

other  abbreyiations  need  no  explanation.  caesareia  (CB,  i  p.  179).    See  also  Boresob, 

*  Although  exploration  can  hardly  ever  claim  Beisebericht  in  Ber.  der  Kgl,   Sikhs.  Oes.  d, 

to  be  final,  this  will  be  regarded  as  an  indication  IViss.  (Leipsic),  1894,  p.  91 :  and  cp.  M.  Imhoof- 

in  favour  of  the  alternative  view  which  would  Blnmer  in  Bev,  Suisse,  1897,  p.  211  f. 
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the  river  beside  Ortakche  and  explore  the  spurs  of  Tchibuk  Dagh,  which 
here  come  down  almost  to  the  water's  edge.  Finding  the  wooden  bridge 
broken,  and  unable  to  ford  the  river,  we  were  forced  to  go  down  the  right 
bank  nearly  as  fiu-  as  Antiocheia  to  find  a  bridge.  Here  there  is  a  wide  and 
fertile  plain  narrowing  a  little  at  the  village  Yamalak  and  then  widening 
again,  as  one  goes  eastward,  up  to  the  slopes  of  Tchibuk  Dagh  nearly  as  far  as 
Ortakche  on  the  opposite  side.  Crossing  this  plain  we  reached  the  tchiftlik 
Budjak  keui  which  lies  high  up  the  hill  side,  about  500  ft.  above  the  Maeander 
valley  ^  and  three  miles  or  so  from  the  river,  hidden  from  the  view  of  the 
traveller  in  the  plain.  The  village  was  seen  to  be  full  of  ancient  stones,  and 
the  desired  site  was  found  a  short  distance  to  the  south  on  level  ground 
running  out  from  the  hillside  and  looking  down  to  the  valley,  about  100  ft. 
lower  than  the  village.  The  remains  on  the  site  are  all  late :  we  noted  what 
seemed  to  be  the  line  of  fortifications  on  west  and  south-west,  two  ends  of  a 
low  arched  way  built  of  small  stones  with  cement  rising  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  ground  (late  Roman  or  Byzantine  work),  the  lower  part  of  a 
sarcophagus  hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock,  foundations  on  the  hill-side,  and 
nearer  the  village  the  foundations  of  a  Byzantine  chapel,  etc.  A  short 
distance  below  the  village  there  has  recently  been  excavated  a  rectangular 
chamber  built  of  fine  marble  blocks  and  roofed  over  with  flat  stones  cramped 
together  (as  we  were  informed)  with  lead.     It  was  probably  a  tomb. 

Only  one  inscription  was  found.  It  is  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
mosque. 

1.  JT«'r(^''A10AHM02E  TinHSf 

.r/AI  2TAI 2ME  ri  2  T  AI2K  AIKf/ 
-TvISTAI  STIMAI 2  AnOAAANlar 
eHNATOPOYn  Am  A-N  y^NAPAA^/ 
0ONitfAlflAO^ATPIN^ENO^E^ 
KAIAIArENOYSnASHAPETH^i/ 
I^HNOXOTA 

i}  /9oi;X]^  KaX  6  irjiio^  Mfir)a[av 
7ra<r]£U9  rai^  fMeyiarai^  teal  K[a\' 
\]l<rT(u^  TLfiaU  * AiroXKa>vv\pv  'A- 
Orjvayopov  liairiav  avhpa  aJ^ya- 
5  00V  KoX  <l>i\67raTpiv  yevofi^pop 
Kot  Sic^  yhfov^  'rrda^tf  apeT^[  Bi€- 
vrjvoyfpra. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  assign  the  name  Kidramos  to  this  site.  Prof. 
Ramsay's  inference,  as  will  be  seen,  hit  the  mark  remarkably  well.  He  has 
brought  out  the  fact  (CB.  i.  p.  166)  that  the  city  belongs  to  a  small  numis- 
matic group,  of  which  Attouda,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  is 
another  member.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  remarking  that  of  a  few  coins 
which  I  saw  there,  those  which  were  not  Byzantine  were  coins  of  Attouda. 

^  Heights  estimated  by  aneroid  (except  in  the  Map,  PI.  XII.). 
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KAROURA. 

Continuing  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Maeander,  we  crossed  Tchibuk 
Dagh  en  route  for  the  famous  hot  springs.  On  the  sides  of  the  hill  there  are 
traces  of  later  ancient  life  (e.g,  several  tombs  opened  by  the  villagers  in  search 
of  gold)  and  remains  of  an  old  paved  path  leading  up  to  a  site  which  was 
perhaps  a  Byzantine  refuge,  1,000  feet  above  Budjak  keui.  On  the  level 
summit  of  the  ridge,  where  there  is  a  Yuruk  yaila  1,800  fb.  above  the  valley, 
we  left  the  path  to  Attouda  ( Assar,  reckoned  four  hours  from  Eidramos),  here 
a  good  and  easy  road,  and  descended  towards  the  springs,  north-east  of  Tekke 
keui.  This  spot  is  one  mass  of  springs  which  have  formed  an  enormous 
marsh,  emitting  evil  sulphurous  vapours ;  towards  the  western  end  there  are 
two  conspicuous  sources,  whence  boiling  water  bubbles  up  and  sends  oflF 
steam :  and  between  the  marsh  and  the  old  ruined  bridge  over  the  Maeander, 
near  the  river  bed  (virkp  rov  'xetKov^,  Strabo  p.  578),  we  saw  several  dried  up 
springs.  All  around  the  soil  is  white  with  the  lime  deposit.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  karoura  was  situated  here  (CjB.  i.  pp.  2,  170, 
Strabo  578,  580).^  In  an  old  overgrown  Turkish  cemetery  near  the  village 
Kab-agatch  there  is  an  extraordinary  number  of  column  drums  (some  with 
dowel  holes),  varying  in  diameter,  though  several  are  of  equal  sizes.  These 
heavy  stones  would  not  be  carried  far :  they  must  have  come  from  beside  the 
hot  springs  and  perhaps  belonged  to  a  temple  of  the  god  at  Karoura.  No 
other  evidence  bearing  on  the  question  was  discovered. 

ATTOUDA. 

The  village  Assar  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  Attouda.  Approaching 
the  village  from  Gumuldjak  (between  Karoura  and  Khas  keui)  and  keeping 
along  the  banks  of  the  Assar  Tchai,  we  came  after  one  hour  to  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill,  up  which  there  winds  in  fine  curves  an  old  paved  road,*  which  may 
be  old  Turkish,  but  is  more  probably  the  remains  of  an  ancient  road  from  the 
valley  of  the  Maeander  and  Lycos.  This  plateau  is  divided  from  the  hill  on 
which  the  village  stands  by  the  deep  canon  of  the  Assar  stream.  The  village 
itself  occupies  a  fine  site  (fully  1,600  ft.  above  the  Lycos  valley),  surrounded 
by  deep  ravines  on  all  sides  except  the  south-west,  where  the  ground  slopes 
gently  down  to  a  wide  depression  which  merges  again  into  the  hills  beyond. 
It  is  full  of  ancient  remains  of  all  kinds,  built  into  walls  or  lying  about 
serving  no  purpose,  and  it  stands  upon  what  was  clearly  the  acropolis  of  the 
ancient  city.  On  the  top  of  this  acropolis,  above  the  roofe  of  the  houses 
which  climb  up  the  slope,  the  natives  have  recently  excavated  a  large  square 
cistern,  arching  slightly  towards  the  top,  of  the  ordinary  Byzantine  type. 

'  Prof.  6.  Radet,  in  the  map  attached  to  En  Serai  keui,   where  no  remains  exist.     On  the 

Phrygie  (1895),   gives  np  his  former  identifi-  recent  growth  of  Serai  keui  CB,  p.  164,  168. 

cation  of  Karoura  and  Eydrara,  and  now  places  ^  Traces  of  pavement  were  also  seen  quite 

Karoura  here,  while  still  leaving  Eydrara  at  near  Gumuldjak. 
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Some  new  inscriptions  ^  were  recovered ;  there  are  probably  many  more  to  be 
found,  but  the  villagers  were  very  suspicious  and  obstinate. 

The  only  inscription  which  fixes  the  site  is  given  in  C.LG.  3950  from  an 
imperfect  copy  of  Sherard,  in  which  Franz  detected  the  name  'Attoi;8€g>i/. 
It  deserves  to  be  repeated. 

2.     Lying  before  the  mosque  enclosure : 


AfAOH  TYXH 
MAYrAYAIONEHl 
TPOnONEEBACTWN 
HBOYAHKAIOAHMOE 
TOYAEWNTON 
lEYEPPETHN 


M.  Aifp,  AvSiov  iirl- 
rpotrov  'Ze/Saar&v 
^  /3ov\rf  Koi  6  SrjfMO^ 

'A]TT0vBic9P  TOP 


avT&]v  evepyirrfv. 

In  the  last  line  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  [€avT&]v.  The  inscription 
probably  dates  ca.  162-180  a.d.  (cp.  CB.  ii.  No.  235),  in  which  case  the 
emperors  would  be  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  or  Aurelius  and  Commodus. 
M.  Aur.  Lydimpi^oc,  Augg.  was  probably  a  freedman  of  M.  Aurelius.  His 
duties  would  be  to  superintend  the  Ji8m8{CB,  I  p.  71). 

3.  In  a  garden,  very  small  letters  engraved  on  the  narrow  end  of  a 
rectangular  block : 

'^/i.NE0lETIMWXA^FPA10^ENHXApi^ 


ETTAINO.irTPOEAPlAlXPYlAl2TE4>AlV 
ElI^ONirPAnTHEIKONlXAAKH    ^^ 
2KPETHIENEKENJKA1EYN0IAI  .- 

THIT1P05:  TOYINEOYI  \ 


Ol]  Nioi  iTifL[ff]aav  'Epfioy^vrj  X'°'P'\7^» 
iiraivtoi,  TTpoeBpiai,  ^P^o'&t'  a'T€(f>d{y(oi, 
eUopi  ypawj^,  eUovi  x^^V» 
a]p€T^9  hf€K€v  Kol  €vvolas 

UpoeSpia  granted  by  the  Neoi  can  refer,  of  course,  only  to  their  own 
meetings. 


4.     Ibid,,  a  small  tablet :     - 

OZiHMOC 
tT6IMHC6N 
T1B€PI0NKAAT 
AIONBhPvaaia 
NON-CkANAPA 
KAAONJCAIAPA 
eONAP6rHC€ 
K6N 


'O  S^/A09 
iTMlfj/rja-ev 
Ti/34piov  KXav' 
Biov  BrjpvWui'' 
vov,  avipa 
KctXxtv  KoX  a^a- 
Ohv  ap€Trj^  I' 


*  Inscr.  of  Attouda,  C.LG.  8949  ff.  ;  Le  Baa- 
Wftdd.  743 ;  B.C.ff.  1887,  pp.  348  f.  and  1890, 


pp.  238-9 ;  CB.  i.  p.  181-8. 
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5.     Built  into  the  wall  of  a  house,  upside  down  : 


YTAT-IHATPIAI 

PA2T02TYKIK0Y 

CT-llAlABIOYKTA 

YNTIANTITnnE 

MnEKTANIAI 

~    "^"xENIYN 


T^  y\vK]vTdTfj  irarpiii 
Aup,  "ASlpckTTo?  Tvx^fcov 
oytavoOyTtj^  Sici  fiiou  K€  ra- 
fiia^,  a]vv  iravrX  r^  7r€- 
5  pioim  KOiT^Mfi  iK  r&v  ISi- 
€ov  dviOrjKlev  avv 

oXq>9]. 

Adrastos,  son  of  Tychikos,  may  be  the  person  mentioned  in  CB,  ii.  No. 
71,  restoring  [A]Bpda[Tov  Tvxt>c]ov  for  [AoKpQov.  The  name  Adrastos  is 
known  to  be  common  at  Aphrodisias,  and  occurs  at  Trapezopolis :  it  was  no 
doubt  very  common  at  Attouda  which  worshipped  Mifnyp  "ASpacrro?. 

6.  In  the  wall  of  a  house : 

iT€ifir]aa[v  (sic) 

' AiroXXdvi^ov  *Aa  ?  - 

/cdvTOV. 

7.  In  the  cemetery  wall;  the  first  part  was  engraved  on  a  separate 
stone : 

[17  yepovaia  (or  17  /3ov\if)  irelfirjaev  rov  Setva] 
TaA9  fieyiarai^  koI 
KoXKiarai^  t€c/uu^, 
avSpa  KoKop  xal  ayaOov 
yev6fi€vov  irepl  ttjv  iro- 
5  XeiTijap  iiri  re  ral^  T&\y 
irpoyovfov  avrov  [ev- 
Bo^iai^  iirl  re  Tal\^  XP^^' 
at9  &9  Karh  to[  koKov  koX 
fi€ya\6[(f>pop  ip  wap- 
10  tI  /caip^  T[y  yepovala  (or  ^ovXfj)  viri<T- 

X«^<> 

T7;9 

Before  leaving  Attouda,  we  should  note  the  fact  that  to  the  south  of  the 
modem  village,  separated  from  it  by  a  ravine,  there  is  a  high  conical  hill 
whose  summit  is  crowned  by  a  Tilrhe  (the  tomb  of  a  local  saint,  as  we  may 
say).  This  Turbe,  as  Prof.  Eamsay  has  pointed  out  in  other  cases,  preserves 
the  sanctity  attaching  to  the  old  town,  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Men 
Karou.^ 


*  At  Apameia  there  ia  a  Tiii-be  on  the  hill  above  the  town,  to  which  the  natives  go  up  to 
pray  when  they  want  rain. 
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TRAPEZOPOLIS. 

Another  important  problem  in  the  topography  of  the  Lycos  valley  is  the 
exact  situation  of  Trapezopolis,  which  is  assigned  by  the  evidence  to  this 
district.  The  arguments  are  stated,  with  the  author's  usual  acumen,  in  CB.  \. 
p.  171  £  He  infers  that '  Trapezopolis  lay  north  of  Mt.  Salbakos  near  the 
frontier  between  Caria  and  Phrygia  and  west  of  Laodiceia  in  such  a  position 
that,  when  the  Phrygian  frontier  was  moved  a  little  further  west,  Trapezopolis 
came  to  be  in  Phrygia,  not  in  Caria'  (p.  171) :  that  it  was  conterminous  with 
Attouda^:  and  consequently  that  it  was  probably  near  Kadi  keui  and 
*  corresponding  to  it,  though  perhaps  not  on  the  actual  site '  (pp.  165, 172), — 
a  judicious  proviso  which  is  merely  the  application  of  a  general  rule  proved 
by  all  experience.*  Exploration  has  confirmed  each  of  these  inferences, 
and  justified  the  order  of  Hierocles.  The  ruins  of  the  city  were 
discovered  on  a  plateau  north  east  of  E[adi  keui  and  about  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  south-east  of  the  railway  station  at  Serai  keui,*  just  where  the 
higher  spurs  of  Baba  Dagh  (Salbakos)  merge  into  the  curiously-shaped 
alluvial  hills  of  the  Lycos  valley. 

The  east  side  of  the  plateau  forms  one  bank  of  the  cafion  called  Gebe 
Deressi,*  through  which  flows  the  stream  Dondjali  Tchai  (the  small  river 
nearest  Sara  keui  on  the  east),  and  the  west  side  is  bounded  by  a  similar 
ravine ;  on  the  south  the  slope  is  short  and  easy  but  steeper  again  on  the 
irregularly  shaped  north  side.  The  eastern  and  western  sides,  composed 
as  they  are  of  horizontal  strata  of  clay,  dipping  perpendicularly  down,  have 
fellen  away  to  some  extent,  carrying  stones  and  foundations  with  them :  at 
the  river  side,  400  or  500  feet  below,  we  saw  numerous  large  blocks  of  marble, 
and  on  the  top  one  could  see  the  foundations  stopping  abruptly  at  the  edge. 

The  site,  which  still  retains  the  latter  half  of  the  name  in  the  form  '  Bolo,' 
conspicuously  justifies  by  its  shape  the  title  *  Table-City,'  ^  especially  when 
one  gets  a  view  of  it  from  the  side  of  Baba  Dagh  (Mt.  Salbakos).  A  search 
over  the  plateau,  which  is  now  turned  into  cornfields,  revealed  numerous 
remains  of  all  kinds.®  The  foundations  of  the  aqueduct,  which  brought 
a  supply  of  water  down  from  Mt.  Salbakos,  can  be  easily  traced  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  lying  about  we  saw  some  of  the  stone  pipes,  which  are  of 
exactly  the  same  form  as  those  that  are  found  in  such  quantities,  largely 

1  An  interpretation  of  a  coin  (described  p.  name  which  occurs  elsewhere,  and  seems  to  be 

166),  which  will  be  seen  to  be  justified.  the  correct  form  hero. 

^  The  rule  is  stated  e.g.  p.  168  n.  1.     M.  ^  This  was  given  me  as  the  right  form  of  the 

Radet  places  Trapezopolis  at  Kadi  keui,  but  word  :   I  was  corrected  when  i  used  the  form 

without  any  proviso.    At  Kadi  keui  we  did  not  Djebe. 

see  the  slightest  trace  of  an  old  settlement.  '  The  suggestion  that  the  name  was  probably 

In  this  district  between  Tchibuk  Dagh  and  significant  is  thrown  out  in  CB.  L  p.  172. 

Laodiceia  he  crowds  together  a  host  of  towns,  '  The  nearest  village  is  Seine  keui  at  the  foot 

several  of  them  on  sites  where   there  is  no  of  the  Dere  by  the  river  side.     It  contains  no 

vestige  of   ancient   remains.     This   is   wrong  remains  :  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  transport 

method.  heavy  blocks  down  the  steep  side  of  the  cafkon, 

'  The  name  is  so  given  by  the  Railway  Com-  but  even  those  blocks  which  have  fallen  down 

pany,  but  it  is  always  pronounced  Sara  keui,  a  have  not  been  carried  away. 
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in  sUu,  at  Laodiceia.  It  is  possible  that  a  semi-circular  recess  in  the  northern 
side  contained  a  theatre :  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  blocks  there,  and 
clear  traces  of  building.  On  the  east  slope,  standing  out  from  the  hill  side, 
just  below  the  level  of  the  plateau  (but  mostly  beyond  the  actual  site, 
1.6,  towards  north),  we  found  an  enormous  number  of  low  archways  built  of  flat 
stones  cemented  together,  and  closed  by  a  wall  at  the  back,  the  sides  and  ends 
being  often  pierced  with  window-shaped  openings.  These  perhaps  served  as 
foundations  for  buildings.  There  are  two  similar  ones  on  the  plateau  at  the 
western  side,  almost  the  same  as  we  saw  at  Kidramos. 

Two  inscriptions  only  were  found  on  the  site,  but  a  search  through  fields 
of  full-grown  barley  is  rather  difficult,  and  others  may  be  discovered.  Neither 
of  them  gives  the  city  name,  but  the  identification  is  certain. 

8.  Engraved  on  a  large  block  (length  97  cm.,  breadth  77^,  thickness  57); 
most  of  the  inscription  was  underground : 


10 


yr<\  0  AI-rfJ!iraXtTrTT\ 

^^naeaomenqnthK 

mr/fCJl  I M  E  AH  T-NYTTOTOYhEn  T\ 
MWTOKPATorOXKWXAPOXriAIX 
/////OYAAPIANOYSEir/i^ETOY'mP^ 
m/YAm  ONZiAM  ANMTYAAE  JNOnI 
##0NASIAPXHNK  TISTl-lNKAEl 
^/^PrETWNTWITTOAEnS^ 

'THNANAS  TASINHOIHIAhENiS 
mi\m01. 1  ATI  2  nOAEQIAIE  niNE AITo^: 
TlTOY<j>AAOYI  OYMAIIMOTAYSIO^^ 

np^T  APxoiToz  Ti  2  ttoaeqitoa: 

TEPON 


17  l3ov\rj  Ka]l  6  hrjfio^  [ireifit}' 
aav  t\6p  BeBofiipov  t§  [ttoX- 
€i]  inifj^XrjTffv  viro  tov  fieyla\Tov 
Av]TOKpdTopo^  K[a\iaapo^  11.  Ai[\- 
5  f\ov  ^ASpiavov  S€[^a]<rToi)  MdpKo[v 
0]v\7nov  Adfiap  KarvXKetpov, 
t]oi/  'Aaidp^p,  fcrioTtjp  xal  €[u- 

€]py€TrfP  T^9  7roX€Q>9* 

T7}v  dpdaraaip  iroirja'afiiprf^ 
10  Srffioaia  ttj^  7ro\€G>9  Bl  iinfJLeKrjTov 
Tirov  ^Xaovlov  Ma^ifjbov  Avaiov 
'n'poi>rdp')(ppro^  t^9  TroXeco?  ro  Seu- 
T€pop, 
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A  comparison  of  this  inscription  with  the  coinage  of  Trapezopolis 
furnishes  the  final  and  conclusive  demonstration  that  Bolo  is  the  site  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Head  publishes  a  coin  of  the  city  {Catalogue  of  Caria,  p.  177), 
struck  in  the  imperial  period  but  without  the  head  of  an  emperor :  it  reads 
on  obverse  BOYAH  TPAneZOnOAITHN,  and  on  reverse  AIA  T  (t>A  MA 
AYCIOY.  The  Lysias  of  the  inscription  and  the  Lysias  of  the  coin  must  be 
one  and  the  same  person.  Lysias  was  raised  to  the  civUas  under  the  Flavian 
dynasty,  while  M.  Ulpius  Damas  Catullinus  probably  received  it  from  Trajan. 
Catullinus  is  appointed  by  the  emperor  i7nfjL€\rjTff^  (curator)  of  the  city. 
The  question  arises,  what  were  his  duties  ?  It  seems  clear  that  kirtfieXrjTtf^ 
is  merely  an  alternative  for  the  common  term  \076aTi79,  the  whole  expression 
being  a  rendering  of  curator  r&i  publicae  Trapczopolitarum}  an  imperial  oflScial 
sent  to  look  after  the  finances  of  the  city.  We  have,  then,  at  Trapezopolis  a 
further  example  of  the  incompetency  of  the  municipal  governments.  On 
this  whole  question  see  CB.  ii,  pp.  369  f ,  376,  etc.  As  the  inscription  belongs 
to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  Catullinus  was  probably  not  a  citizen 
of  Trapezopolis.*  The  title  /crlanj^  implies,  as  usual,  merely  that  he  had 
obtained  advantages  for  the  city. 

Lysias  is  first  Archon  for  the  second  time.  It  is  possible  that  the  chief 
board  of  magistrates  in  Trapezopolis  bore  the  name  archons  and  not  strategoi. 
Now  on  the  coins  of  Trapezopolis  archons  are  several  times  mentioned ;  but 
no  coins  are  as  yet  published  that  mention  strategoi. 


9. 


OAHMOZ 
ETEIMHIENrAIONAT 
TITOYYIONKAAPON 
EnAPXONEYEPrETHN 
K  AlSn  TH  FAKAI  nATPj#/ 
NATHinOAE/15 


o  Sfffio^ 
ireifLfja-ev  Talov  "Arrliov 
TItov  vlov  KXapop 
Sirap^ov,  evepyirrfp 
fcai  a-c^Ttjpa  koI  irdTp[(i)' 
pa  TTJ^  -zroXcft)?. 


0.  Attius  T,  /.  Claruspraef,  belongs  to  a  Roman  family,  and  was  doubt- 
less a  Roman  officer  who  had  had  the  opportunity  of  rendering  some  service 


^  Cod,  lust  i  54,  3 :  Curator  rei  publicae  qui 
Gra6covocaindolog%8tanu7umpatur.  'Evi/icXirr^i 
(rijf  WX€«f)  is  the  natural  rendering  of  curaior 
{rei  publicae),  and  the  adoption  of  Koyivr^s 
w«w  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  ^i/i€Ai}r^f 
had  almost  become  specialised  in  the  sense  of 
curator  operia  (as,  for  example,  in  1.  10  of  this 
inscr. ) 

s  He  may  have  been  a  TralUan,  brother  of 


Olaudianus  Damas  (his  Latin  name  being  pro- 
bably M.  Ulpius  Damas  Clandianus)  who  left  a 
large  bequest  to  Tralleis  to  found  games  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius :  see  Pappaconstan- 
tinos  TpdWtts,  Nos.  30  and  81.  The  two 
brothers  in  that  case  were  probably  sons  of 
a  Trallian  named  Damas.  Antoninus  Pius  sent  a 
native  of  Aizanol  as  curator  to  Aphrodisins 
(ai.a.  8884,  2741). 
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to  Trapezopolis.  He  was  perhaps  praefectusfdbrum  in  attendance  on  a  high 
Roman  official  and  possessing  influence  with  him,  or  supposed  by  the 
Trapezopolitans  to  possess  it. 


THE  RIVERS  OF  LAODICEIA. 

The  identification  of  the  site  of  Trapezopolis  leads  us  on  to  the  vexed 
question  of  the  Laodiceian  rivers.  The  discovery  of  the  city  renders 
untenable  Prof  Ramsay's  earlier  assignation  of  the  river  names  (CjB.  i 
p.  35  f )  and  proves  that  he  was  right  in  recurring  to  the  evidence  of  Pliny 
('  Corrections/  p.  785  f ).  I  shall  try  to  show  that  his  later  suggestion  is 
the  correct  view.  The  first  essential  in  any  scientific  discussion  of  this 
question  is  evidently  to  know  the  course  of  the  various  streams  or  to  have  a 
correct  map  to  show  it ;  the  opinions  of  a  critic  cannot  be  of  much  value  if  he 
is  in  ignorance  about  the  rivers  on  which  the  whole  controversy  turns. 
Kiepert's  large-scale  map  of  Westliches  Klein  Asien  is  absolutely  untrustworthy 
here :  it  shows  several  rivers  which  do  not  exist,  and  makes  the  important 
river  Tchukur  Su  (called  also  Geuk  Bunar  Su)  flow  in  an  impossible  direction. 
M.  Radet's  map  goes  even  fiirther  astray :  he  retains  Kiepert*s  mistake  about 
Geuk  Bunar  and  commits  the  additional  error  of  making  Bash  Bunar  Tchai 
(which  he  names  Geuk  Bunar)  flow  direct  into  the  Lycos — which  suits  a 
theory,  but  not  fects.^  Prof.  Ramsay's  map  gives  Geuk  Bunar  Su  rightly,  and 
though  it  does  not  show  Bash  Bunar  Tchai,  he  has  a  correct  knowledge  of  its 
course  (p.  785,  n.  1). 

We  must  first  indicate  the  course  of  the  rivers  which  concern  us  here. 
(1)  Gumush  Tchai,  which  passes  Laodiceia  on  the  west  side,  is  known  by 
everyone,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  describe  it.  (2)  Bash  Bunar 
Tchai,*  which  flows  by  the  ruins  on  the  east  side,  has  its  source  in  a  number 
of  copious  springs  at  Denizli.  The  water,  however,  is  diverted  for  irrigation 
purposes,  and  very  little  of  it  is  carried  away  by  the  stream.  It  is  therefore 
a  mere  insignificant  brook,  with  no  claim  to  be  called  a  river.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  undoubtedly  the  same.  We  must  suppose  that  there  was  always 
a  settlement  of  some  kind  in  the  fine,  well- watered  plain  of  Denizli :  *  as 
Prof  Ramsay  says  of  Eumeneia,  *such  a  fine  situation  must  have  been 
occupied  from  time  immemorial ;  the  bountiful  foimtains  would  attract  the 
peasantry  of  a  primitive  time '  (CB.  ii.  p.  354).  After  the  foundation  of 
Laodiceia,  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the  villages  in  its  territory.  The  Bash 
Bunar  Tchai,  then,  was  always  the  little  brook  it  is  today :  and  what  water 
it  brought  down  was  almost  certainly  used  up  in  the  city.     Be  it  noted  that 

^  He  himself  says  '  La  carte  hydrographique  (PL  XII. )  the  stream  ought  to  be  represented 

de  ce  district  reste  k  faire.    Toutes  les  cartes  by  a  much  lighter  line. 

existantes  fourmillent  d'erreurs.'  {lUv,  des  Uhiv,  *  M.  Badet  justly  remarks  (Bev.  Univ,  Midi 

du  Midi,  1896,  p.  22,  n.  2).  p.  22)  that  '  le  site  de  D^nizly,  I'un  des  plus 

'  It  is  sometimes  called  BashU  Tchai,  but  frais,  des  plus  enchanteurs  qui  soient  dans  la 

Bash  Bunar  Tchai  is  clearly  right,  'the  stream  p^ninsule,  n'a  certainement  jamais  {Le.  before 

that  flows  from  the  Head  Source,'    lu  the  map  814  b,c.)  M  inoccup^.' 
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it  does  not  fell  into  the  Lycos,  but  slinks  away  to  join  the  Geuk  Biinar  Su : 
at  its  junction  it  is  hardly  visible,  a  few  shrubs  being  sufficient  to  conceal  it. 
(3)  Qevik  Eunar  Su,  which  has  generally  been  identified  with  the  R.  Eadmos 
(probably  incorrectly,  see  infra),  is  a  fine,  rapid  river,  quite  as  important  and 
conspicuous  as  the  Lycos.  It  rises  in  the  hills  on  the  south  of  Tchukur  Ova, 
flows  in  a  deep  gorge  between  Mt.  Kadmos  (Ehonas  Dagh)  and  Mt.  Salbakos 
(Baba  Dagh),  past  Geuk  Bunar  [Kara  Giol],  the  copious  fountains  which  form 
a  duden  (Kardfiodpov)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  passing  Ak  Khan  (the 
old  Seljuk  building  on  its  left  bank)  fells  into  the  Lycos  above  its  junction 
with  Gumush  TchaL  In  its  upper  reaches  it  is  called  Tchukur  Su,  in  its 
middle  course  Geuk  Bunar  Su,  and  after  passing  through  Baghirsak  Dere, 
Emir  Sultan  TchaL    (See  PL  XII.) 

Now  the  Laodiceian  rivers  were  the  Lycos,  Asopos  and  Kapros,  There 
is  a  general  agreement  that  the  Asopos  is  to  be  identified  with  Gumush 
Tchai.  Which  is  the  E^pros  ?  The  Bash  Bunar  [Bashli]  Tchai,  say  some 
critics,  amongst  whom  is  M.  Radet  (whose  map  represents  the  stream  as 
flowing  direct  into  the  Lycos).^  They  point  to  the  evidence  of  Pliny  (v.  105, 
c.  29),  Inposita  est  (Zaodiceia)  Lyco  flumini,  latera  adltientHyus  Asopo  et  Capro, 
and  as  the  Bash  Bimar  Tchai  flows  by  the  line  of  fortifications,  they  regard 
the  identification  as  obvious.  But  there  is  other  evidence  to  deal  with. 
Strabo  (p.  578),  speaking  of  Laodiceia,*  says  ivravOa  Sk  koI  6  Kdirpo^  xal  6 
Av/co^  cvfifidWei  T^  MaidvBp<p  worafiw,  irorafih^  tvfieyiOf}^,  d<f>*  oi  Kal  rj 
'FTpo^  T^  AvKfp  AaoSitceia  Xiyerai.  The  correct  meaning  of  this  sentence  has 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Partsch  (Berl.  Phil,  Woch.,  1896,  p.  466)  in  the  words 
*  Auch  ftlr  Strabo  bilden  Kapros  und  Lykos  zusammen  nur  einen  Fluss,'  and 
explained  by  Prof  Ramsay  (p.  785-6)  *  Kapros  and  Lycos,  two  streams,  join 
the  Maeander  in  a  common  channel,  forming  together  a  large  stream,  which 
is  called  Lycos  and  on  which  Laodiceia  is  situated ' — a  meaning  which  would 
be  very  well  expressed  by  the  term  AvKOKairpos,  which  occurs  frequently  in 
the  accoimt  of  the  miracle  performed  by  St.  Michael  at  Khonas.*  This 
evidently  forms  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  identification  of  Kapros  with 
Bash  Bunar  TchaL  M.  Radet  *  readily  regards  the  expression  koX  6  Kdirpo^ 
Kal  o  AvKo^  as  the  equivalent  pure  and  simple  of  the  term  AvKoxairpo^  *  but 
his  reason  is  that  the  E^pros  and  Lycos  'mingle  their  waters  before 
Laodiceia.'  The  reason  is  untrue,  and  the  objection  therefore  remains  in  its 
ftiU  force.  (2)  Moreover,  how  can  the  advocates  of  this  view  explain  the  coin 
(described  CB.  p.  35)  representing,  in  the  usual  way,  the  chief  rivers  of  the 
city,  KATTPOZ  and  AYKOZ  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  Kapros  is  always  named 
alongside  of  the  Lycos  as  the  other  chief  river  of  Laodiceia  (e.g.  by  this  coin, 
Strabo,  Cinnamus  and  the  term  AvKo/cawpo*;)  ?  The  tiny  Bash  Bunar  Tchai 
is  the  most  insignificant  of  the  streams,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should 
have  been  selected  for  such  special  prominence  (instead  of  the  Asopos,  for 

1  Heme  des  Univ.  du  Midi,  1896,  pp.  20-22  ;  «  Quoted  by  M.  Radet,  Le, :  see  Bonnet,  Narr, 

map  in  En  Phrygie,  de  miraculo  a  Miehaelo  archangelo  Chonis pcUrato 

'  Strabo's  authority  is  especially  high  here,  (Paris,  1890).     It  belongs  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 

where  he  was  probably  an  eye-witness.  century  (  Chiirch  in  M.  E.  c.  xix.). 
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example).  (3)  On  this  view,  what  stream  can  be  found  for  the  ELEINOS  ? 
The  xApo?  ^lEiXeipoKaTTpla  was  probably  so  named  because  its  territory  lay 
between  the  Eleinos  and  Kapros  (or  because  these  rivers  flowed  through  it^). 
Cp.  CB.  i.  p.  36.     Where  can  it  be  placed  ?     - 

I  believe  that  Prof.  Ramsay's  provisional  suggestion  ('  Corrections '  pp. 
785-6),  which  assigns  the  name  to  the  Geuk  Bunar  Su,  is  the  correct  view. 
It  explains  every  one  of  the  diflSculties  just  stated.  Pliny*s  expression  (latera 
adluentibus)  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  this  view.  If  we  take  it  in  the 
most  literal  sense,  it  may  be  interpreted  in  the  way  Prof  Ramsay  suggests, 
viz.  that  the  suburbs  of  the  city  extended  to  the  Geuk  Bunar  Tchai  or  near 
it  (p.  785  71.).  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  probability  that  Laodiceia  extended  well  out ,  beyond  the  walls 
towards  the  east.  Remains  can  be  traced  nearly  up  to  the  Geuk  Bunar 
water :  perhaps  these  are  only  relics  of  the  tombs  lining  the  great  road  to  the 
east,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  represent  buildings.*  Laodiceia  was 
originally  a  small  town  and  its  fortifications  enclose  only  a  small  space ;  but 
it  grew  great  and  rich  under  the  Roman  rule  (Strabo  p.  578),  and  must  have 
extended  far  beyond  the  walls.  Excavations  may  yet  reveal  that  the  Geuk 
Bunar  Su  actually  washed  the  edge  of  Laodiceia.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  take  latera  adluentibus  in  an 
absolutely  literal  sense.  It  is  a  vivid  expression  used  quite  commonly  in 
modem  writers  to  mean  merely  that  a  river. is  close  to  a  city:  and  this  is 
what  Cinnamus  actually  says,  San  Bi  tc<;  ayxi'O'Ta  Avkov  Kal  KaTrpoi; 
T&v  ^pvyicop  irorafi&v  tceifiivrf  7ro\A9  6vofia  AaoBiicrf  (i.  2,  p.  5  ed.  Bonn, 
quoted  by  M.  Radet). 

On  this  view  it  is  easy  to  understand  Strabo,  the  term  AvKOKairpo^,  and 
the  selection  of  the  Kapros  alongside  of  the  Lycos  as  the  two  chief  rivers  of 
Laodiceia.  Eleinohapria  may  be  placed  between  Geuk  Bunar  Su  and  the 
stream  which  flows  past  Dere  keui.  The  stone  mentioning  the  Eleinokaprian 
canton,  which  now  stands  near  the  Kaive  at  Budjali,  has  probably  not  been 
carried.  In  Turkey,  stones  are  carried  only  when  they  are  wanted  for 
some  purpose ;  but  this  stone  stands  by  itself  on  open  ground  and  may  quite 
probably  be  in  its  original  position.  Prof.  Ramsay,  when  encumbered  by  his 
original  error  about  the  Kapros,  was  forced  to  suppose  that  the  stone  had 
been  carried :  but  he  now  welcomes  the  view  that  the  stone  is  in  its  original 
position.  In  that  case  the  stream  at  Dere  keui  is  probably  the  Eleinos,'  and 
Budjali  Kaive  may  very  well  be  the  exact  representative  of  the  ancient 
meeting-place  of  the  x&po?  *^\€LvoKairpiT&v} 

But  is  not  Geuk  Bunar  the  R.  Ejldmos  ?      It  has  been  so  identified,  but 


*  As  Waddington  explams  it  (No,  1698a} :  heavy  rains. 
U7te(209(20ua;riri^9i09gui<rav0r9aie7i<  2e<0m^V«  ^  Waddington  (on  1693a)  identifies  EUino- 
de  Laodicde  8*appdaU  U  Capnu,  et  U  nom  du  Jcapria  with  Badjali,  i.e.  the  viUage  (khifUik), 
village  en  est  dMioi,  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Dere  keui  stream,  in  the 

•  This  is  reported  to  me  by  W.M.B.  comer  between  it  and  the  Lycos.     The  Kaive 
'  The  stream  caUed  Kale  Tchai  is  a  mere  stands  close  to  the  Railway^  a  very  short  dis- 

torrent-bed,   which  never  flows  except  daring  tance  E.  of  the  Station, 
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without  evidence.  The  Eadinos  is  probably  the  river  that  comes  down  fix)m 
Khonas,  joining  the  Lycos  at  Colossae,  after  irrigating  the  gardens  and  vine- 
yards below  the  village.  Hamilton  calls  it  *  a  copious  stream/  '  a  considerable 
stream ' :  he  names  it  Bunar  Bashi  Su  and  says  its  source  is  a  copious  spring 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near  Khonas  (i.  pp.  509, 513).  One  branch  comes 
down  from  the  village,  but  the  water  is  mostly  used  up  there :  this  part  at 
least  is  called  Dere  Tchad.  Lower  down  we  found  it  flowing  with  a  copious 
stream,  and  on  enquiry  it  was  explained  that  the  water  came  from  a  bunar, 
I  understood  that  the  spring  was  in,  or  close  to,  the  channel  of  the  river  and 
unfortunately  did  not  return  to  examine  it.  But  Hamilton's  account  is 
probably  correct 

The  Kadmos  was  identified  with  the  Geuk  Bunar,  on  the  ground  that 
'  Strabo  describes  a  duden  in  the  former,  and  there  is  a  duden  in  the  latter ' 
(C5.  p.  785 ;  see  A.  H.  Smith  in  J,H.S.  1887,  p.  224-5).  But  Strabo's  words 
refer  to  the  Lycos,  not  to  the  Kadmos  ^ :  viriptcetrai  he  t^9  7ro\€G>9  ipo^ 
KdSfio^  [Khonas  Dagh],  i^  oi  seal  6  Avko^  pel  xal  aWo^  ofKovvfio^  rw  Spei, 


TO  irKiov  h*  oSto9  v'n'h  7^9  pvel^  elr  avaKinjra^  avviireaev  el^  tavTO  toI^ 
aXKoi^  worafioU,  k.tX,  Outo9  refers  to  the  Lycos,  which  Mr.  Smith  admits 
to  be  a  possible  interpretation:  the  rule  that  iK€lvo^...oiro^  =  Ule,,,hic  is 
not  absolute  even  in  the  best  writers.  Moreover,  Strabo's  description  would 
not  apply  to  the  Geuk  Bunar :  the  river  does  not  disappear,  the  duden  is  a 
separate  phenomenon  on  the  left  bank.*  This  is  shown  by  the  accompanying 
section.  The  water  flows  from  the  pond  N  in  a  shallow  channel  to  form 
another  pond  M,  which  has  no  visible  outlet.^ 


^  This  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Prof.  Ramsay 
himself  after  I  had  been  making  a  fruitless 
search  for  another  duden,  being  unable  to  accept 
the  identification  of  Eapros  with  Bash  Bunar 
Tchai.    I  had  not  a  copy  of  Strabo  with  me. 

'  Hence  it  is  not  quite  accurate  to  say  that 
'  the  disappearance  actually  takes  place  at  Kara 
Gol  as  weU  as  on  the  Lycus'  (J.H.S,  I.e.),  I 
did  not  hear  the  water  from  the  duden  *  flowing 


from  the  side  of  the  deep  gorge  and  falling  down 
to  the  bed  of  the  river ' ;  I  thought  the  noise 
was  merely  the  roar  of  the  river,  but  the  fact 
may  be  as  stated,  for  the  water  must  issue 
somewhere. 

'  For  this  section  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  S.  Watkins  of  the  Ottoman 
Railway. 
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Pro£  Ramsay  takes  our  view  of  the  dvden  in  CB,  p.  210,  placing  it  on 
the  course  of  the  Lycos,  not  of  the  Kadmos ;  and  it  is  apparently  a  slip  that 
leads  him  on  pp.  36  and  786  to  accept  the  other  opinion  that  there  was  a 
dvden  on  the  Kadmos. 

I  give  here  a  few  inscriptions  of  Laodiceia.^ 

10.  E^rak-Ova.  Marble  base,  now  used  as  a  dibck  tosh:  copied  in 
November,  1896. 


AI-nilNBOY 
A  EVTaU 

nPONOiOIXAMENOYTHS 
ANAITAXEAlAOrrEI 

NOY  TPIX 
TOYnPYT«EAITH  24>Y 


rj  'ATlT]aXU  [<t>V' 

\if  T&V  ^ov- 

XevT&v* 

'n'povo[f)]aafJL4vov  ttj^ 
avaa-rda-ea)^  Aoyyei- 
vov  Tpi^, 
TOV  7rpVT[dv]€C0^  T^9  0v- 


We  have  here  the  name  of  a  new  tribe.  In  a  Seleucid  city  the  name 
Attalis  represents  a  foundation  subsequent  to  the  extension  of  Pergamenian 
influence  in  190  B.c.  In  CB.  p.  34  f.  Prof.  Ramsay  inferred  from  the 
occurrence  of  Thracian  and  Epirote  names,  such  as  Seitalkas  and  Molossos, 
at  Laodiceia  that  'a  settlement  of  Thracian  mercenaries  had  been  made 
in  the  Lycos  valley  to  counterbalance  the  colonists  of  Laodiceia,  who  were 
attached  to  the  Seleucid  kings';  but  he  wrongly  supposed  that  the  Per- 
gamenian settlement  was  made  only  at  Tripolis,  and  that  some  of  these 
settlers  migrated  afterwards  to  Laodiceia.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  Attalidae 
did  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  planting  of  new  cities  over  against  the  old 
Seleucid  colonies  (such  as  Tripolis,  Dionysopolis,  Eumeneia  &c.,  CB,  pp. 
193, 199  £,  258,  &c.),  but  actually  introduced  into  the  Seleucid  foundations 
bodies  of  new  citizens  likely  to  be  faithful  to  themselves. 

The  inscription  shows  that  the  constitution  of  the  Boule  was  exactly  of 
the  ordinary  Greek  type.  It  is  earlier  than  CB,  No.  7  (  =  Ath,  Mitth,,  1891, 
p.  146),  where  the  Boule  is  still  organized  on  the  Greek  system,  nrpvrdvet^ 
and  i^eraaral  are  mentioned  in  the  early  inscription  published  in  Ath,  Mitth. 
1895,  p.  207  f.,  and  also  in  Inscr.  in  Brit,  Afiis,  iii.  No.  421  where,  as  Mr.  Hicks 
points  out,  the  Piijtaneis  change  from  time  to  time  and  enjoy  alrriai^:  iv 
irpxnaveitp  in  the  regular  way;    while  the  judicial  system  is  also  of  the 


*  In  CB,  No.  5  (  =  0,1,0.  8949),  the 
fragments  of  which  I  copied  hurriedly, 
read  LA  Mryitrrofi  Sorr^pi,  and  [AofAiriav]S^\ 
(with  Prof.  Bamsay),  which  exactly  fills  the 
erasure :  the  next  fityiffrtp  has  no  iota  adscript. 
The  inscription  is  engraved  on  architrave  blocks 
below  the  triglyphs  and  above  it  there  was  a 
Latin  inscr.  of  which  one  fragment  remains, 
DBDi  CANT  E8EX  (carved  on  the  metopes)  i.e. 


dedicante  Sex[to pro  consule].     The 

stones,  which  have  suffered  somewhat  since  they 
were  copied,  now  lie  at  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  ruins  beside  the  Bash  Bunar  Tchai.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Syrian  Gateway,  but  they  cannot  have  been  part 
of  the  Ephesian  gate,  as  Prof.  Ramsay  supposes 
(from  the  inaccurate  accounts  given  about  them). 
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ordinary  Greek  type.  Increase  of  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  constitution 
of  Graeco-Phrygian  cities  like  Laodiceia  was  closely  after  the  usual  Greek 
model. 

11.  A  metrical  epitaph,  which  I  was  told  about  early  in  the  summer, 
but  could  get  no  chance  of  copying  till  late  autumn,  gives  the  only  example 
we  have  of  the  use  of  Doric  at  Laodiceia.  We  should  expect  to  find  a 
mixture  of  Doric  in  cities  where  Macedonian  colonists  were  settled :  but 
it  is  unsafe  to  draw  any  such  conclusion  from  an  epigram  of  this  kind. 
When  this  paper  was  almost  finished,  the  third  part  of  Ath,  Mitth,  (for  1897) 
appeared,  and  I  find  myself  forestalled  in  the  publication  of  this  epigram 
(see  p.  358,  No.  8)  and  some  other  inscriptions,  e.g.  Nos.  1,  4  and  6  (which  I 
copied  in  the  autumn  of  1896).  I  therefore  omit  these  from  this  paper, 
giving  only  some  necessary  corrections.  The  epigram  is  rightly  restored, 
except  the  last  two  lines.     The  epigraphic  text  of  the  last  line  is 

OYAAXIAAEYZAE(t>^  ""F*  •  v/^i  V/Z/AIGETI AOZ, 

and  I  restore  both 

''AXXo  fi€v  'Eiriyopo^  fivafia  t^aaiol^  Zia\a<al^€if 
ovB*  'A;^iXX€U9  S'  €<f>[vy€v  fioipav  a]\l  SiriBo^, 

The  type  used  in  Ath.  Mitth.  gives  no  idea  of  the  lettering,  which  is 
not  good. 

In  No.  4  1.  2  I  read  SOSIHEAYTni,  i.e.  Tdpao^,  gj,  eavrm  &c., 
(where  M,  Weber  reads  an  unintelligible  XIM);  in  1.  4  KAHAIHI  as  required, 
and  in  the  last  line  inZIN. 

12.  No.  6  adds  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Laodiceian  festivals 
but  we  cannot  be  quite  sure  of  the  restorationa  M.  Weber  has  not  noticed  a 
fragment  lying  beside  the  block  and  fitting  to  line  8  (which  indeed  increases 
the  diflSculty  of  restoring  line  9).     The  fragment  reads 


8 
10 


ml/// 

TIKI//// 
MAYP//// 


There  is  only  a  slight  space  between  |  and  AZ  AN,  hardly  room  for  more  than 
one  letter.  I  estimated  that  after  line  6  there  was  a  possible  space  for  about 
8  letters.1 

We  may  attempt  a  provisional  restoration  thus : — 

A.]S€f[T*0|/ 

-Xov  Tlaireliiptavov,  irarepa 
Koi  Oelov  /ca[«  oSeX^oi/  avy- 


1  Inl.  6(end)Iread  OZTC///,  1.8  C^NIE,      »PP«ared  to  be  nothing  inscribed  below    the 
1.  10  P<n)'r,  1.  11    PEh///MATI///;    ther^      middle  of  this  last  word. 
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5  Koi  aytovoOirtiv  [rPj^  Tpirt)^  ? 
irevTaerriplhof;  t\&v  fieyd- 

^  \a>v  aycopojv  Aitop  K[al  'laoXvfL-  (or  t&v  'OXvfi-) 
TTtcoi/  Up&v  elaeXa^aTiK&v 
.     .     .     '!f\d<rav  Tf)P  ol/c[ovfi4pi]v 

10  M.  Avp.l 

.     .     .     ff]pififia  TL\jJLri<ra^  dpiO- 
rjfcep  ?] 

L.  6.  The  Acta  Xefiaard  oUovfiepiKa  is  already  known :  we  now  see  that  it 
was  a  four-yearly  festival.  Another  Laodiceian  festival  was  the  'Airrio^^ta 
founded  by  Antiochus  II.  (261-246  B.c.)  and  celebrated  every  year  (Inscr. 
Brit.  Mies,  iii.  421).*  Lines  7-9  seem  to  give  an  additional  one  called 
[*0\vfjL]Tna  (or  'IcoX-)  ieph  elaeXcurriKd  oUovfiepixd :  in  1.  9  we  want  some- 
thing like  the  etaeX,  el^  rrjp  oUovfUprjp  of  C.LG,  2932.  Games  called 
'OXvfMTTia  'HpdkXeia  'ASpdarrfa  are  found  at  Attouda.  On  elaeXaoTi/cd 
see  Hicks,  Epkesos  No.  607  and  C.LG.  iiL  5804,  where  Franz  says  such 
games  were  called  vulgo  dy&p€<;  iepol  TrepTaerrfpLKoL  On  ol/covfiepi/cd 
Hicks  I.e.  No.  505. 

13.  I  add  an  improved  copy  of  an  interesting  fragment  imperfectly 
given  by  Dr.  Judeich  in  Ath.  Mitth.,  1890,  p.  258,  leaving  it  for  the  present 
without  any  attempt  at  restoration.  It  clearly  refers  to  a  vain  contention 
irepl  irptoTicDp  between  those  '  brought  up  in  the  new  fidth  '  and  those  of  the 
old  (^  fiarlalia  (l>iXopiK€i[a]),  and  gives  an  admonition  (the  nature  of  which 
is  not  clear)  to  put  an  end  to  it.     The  inscr.  is  repeated  in  CB.  no.  410. 


rtiTAtriNELBDNKAlNHAOSHTPE) 
^y#//NTOYTOYCCDCXPHnEPinPCDTla)N  ^ 
K*[:eAIKATfKAYET(JJC/\NTHNAM(|>/CBHTH 

V  Von  Toe  H  Mi/^^J^(()l^oNlKtJ^aHNtl^/^y 

WwNTO  Y  T  O  Y  CkAinpOKATAPXETCx>LAN 
.fOPMCDMENOYECEMMOTEPOYtTAPfAYKM 
vINOYClNTOYCnPOE/^^llANTIMHCEIMHd 
[C6aiNOINT0      va£  \ 


1  I  had  restored  fi9yd\]<»Vf  and  Ath.  MiUh. 

shows  an  A  where  my  copy  has  a  vacant  space. 

'  L.  16  of  inscription  published  Ath.  Mitth. 


1895,  p.  207,  should  be  restored  [i^v  roTs  aw- 
r§]\ovfA4vots  KOT*  iptavrhy  iLfrnViv  4v  [to?j  'Arrto 
X^iois. .],  by  comparison  with  Br.  M.  421. 
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HIERAPOLIS  AND   ITS   VILLAGES. 

14.  The  following  important  psephisma  was  found  near  Tchindere  keui,  a 
village  high  up  on  the  plateau  above  Hierapolis,  overhanging  the  Maeander 
cafion.  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  natives  (who  gave  it  as  a  tradition)  to 
have  come  from  a  site  SSW.  from  Geuzlar  (Thiounta),  where  we  saw  some 
remains.  The  tradition  is  probably  trustworthy.^  The  slab  is  unfortunately 
broken  at  the  top  and  two  sides :  it  is  much  worn,  and  could  not  be  read 
except  by  placing  the  stone  athwart  the  sunlight.  The  restorations  are 
intended  to  indicate  what  appears  to  be  the  general  sense. 


TvOY  TOY  B  NmTZPOYM^IOlAIKATC 
-.^lEPAnOKEITnNTHBOYAMETTITniMAPXA^fEZmir 
<^^N/M'lZAV;TnNIMTAIIKaMAIinOIIIZeA/iniAfl 
5,^ONAYTOIinKPrXIlNiriONONIYAAKAlAXYPAKAIMOM 
JDANnOTETPOTiniANAITIinAPATAYTAnOltilHH 
fAlNXeiNTATIinOIHKENAinPOITEIMOYONOMATIEfl^ 
^INy^lAYTONOIAANEAINXeHEIAtiTT^linAPATINOIATi 
{EAINXOENTAITlArA^YAKKAimAAMBANEINTM  n  APAT 

WrYPIONhTilAANKnMHBOYAHeHZTE^ANnZAinAR 
VTAMHe.ENTEINEieAlElAEMiTONYnENANTininOIHJ 
^tOAAillSOZANAaHmiAONTOITOYTOYTOYi'H^lXMATO 
lETflXONTOY 


ov 


'EttI  crrpaTqyov  %€0<f>  T\IXov  rov  ^  veooripov,  /j\r)]vb^  S€fcdTo[v. . . 

eBo^e  T&v  JlepaTroXeiT&v  t^  jSovX^  iirl  r&v  ap^a\}\p€<rL&v[  tov^  irapa- 

Kara  vofi  ?]oi/  dir  kavr&v  iv  to*?  tcdfjiat^  iroieia-Oac  iiriStjl/iiav  cb?  P'V 
5  irpoa-rj/clov  avroi^  irapeyeiv  fj  fiovov  ^v\a  /cal  ayypa  teal  fiov[i^v,  aWo  Si 

fifjBevl  a]\X^  at  av  irore  rpoir(p*  idv  B4  ri^  irapa  ravra  woi^a-rj  rj  i[wc- 

\al3elvy  TOP  i\Keir)(6hfra  Treiroirj/civat  irpoareifiov  ovofian  €ta\ayetv..» 

KoX 
KaraTi0\ivat  avrov  oaa  &v  iXev^OQ  €l\f)7r(f>i)^  irapd  nvo^  drilfito^,  irpo^ 

Si  TOV- 

^  Of  the  value  of  such  statements,  which  are      zuverldstigy  a  striking  proof  will  be  given  under 
often  dismissed  (eg,  by  Von  Diest)  as  stcts  un-      meros. 
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Tot9  TOU9]  ikevxOevra^  irapa<f>v\a/ca^  fit)  Xafifiavevv  rh^  irapik  t^[9  Ktofifj^ 

10  ^vfifi^  T^]9 ^  Ko>fidp')^asi\  a/covra^  aT€(f>avovv  '!rapa<f>\y\aKa^ 

airoiovvav 
avTOv  to]  dfyyvpioV  rj  rt?  S'  &v  fcdfii]  /3ov\r)0§  <rT€<l>av&<rat  7rapa[iffv\aKa, 

Sctv 
irpo^  Tav]Ta  fir]0iv  ?    reipeaOat'  el  Sk  fitj,  top  virevamioo^  woi/ri<T\avTa 

tA  'A7r]o\Xo)i/09  avaOrifiaTa,  Spto^  tovtov  tov  '^<f>ia'fiaT[p^  Kvpiov 
teal]  iiri'XpvTO^, 

N'otes.—Ij.  2.  There  seems  to  be  a  gap  between  AOY  and  TOY,  though 
the  copy  exaggerates  it  slightly :  veoyripov  is  equivalent  to  tov  ffy '  Theophilos, 
son  of  Theophilos,  i.e.  Theophilos  the  younger.'  L.  4-5.  'The  para- 
phylakes  must  live  at  their  own  expense  in  the  villages,  since  the  villagers 
are  not  required  to  supply  them  with  anything  but  merely  wood  etc.'  L.  10. 
The  letters  before  HKflM  are  far  from  certain :  the  impression  seems  to  show 
something  like  what  is  given. 

For  iirl  r&v  apxatpect&v  in  3  cp.  iv  rai^  apj(aip€<rlav<;  (C.LG.  2693 
c  and  d) ;  and  expressions  like  apyaipecuLKrjs  i/cxXria-ia^  {J,H.S,  1895,  p.  118). 
The  title  ^yeixove^  which  occurs  at  Melokome  (CB.  no.  64  =  J.ir.S.  1887, 
p.  399)  is  apparently  not  equivalent  to  KfDfjMpyat, 

This  inscription  (which  is  one  of  the  copies  of  the  decree  set  up  publicly 
in  all  the  K&fiaC)  throws  some  light  on  the  relation  of  Hierapolis  to  its 
subject  villages,  a  point  which  is  discussed  in  CB.  pp.  123-5.  It  is  there 
argued  from  the  feilure  of  any  allusions  to  self-government  among  the 
inscriptions  of  Moss)nia  and  Thiounta,^  the  two  ancient  K&fuu  near  Qeuzlar 
on  the  plateau  behind  Hierapolis,  and  from  the  fact  that  Hierapolis  and 
Dionysopolis  were  probably  conterminous,  that  these  two  villages,  and  doubt- 
less others  (see  p.  141),  were  subject  to  Hierapolis.  The  author  proceeds  to 
indicate  the  probable  relations  of  the  metropolis  to  the  subject  K&fiat  and 
remarks  (p.  125)  that  a  wapa^vka^  mentioned  at  Thiounta  (inscr.  31)  was 
most  likely  an  oflScial  whose  authority  emanated  from  Hierapolis,  rather  than 
a  mere  Thiountene  oflBcer.  Our  inscription  shows  that  Hierapolis  appointed 
a  set  of  7rapa<f>vXaK€^  for  its  villages.*  These  oflScials  were  undoubtedly 
*  heads  of  police '  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  territory  of 
the  ruling  city.  The  police  were  styled  irapa^vkaKlraL  or  <f>v\aKlTai  (the 
two  names  being  probably  equivalent),  and  they  were  perhaps  a  Pergamenian 
institution  (CB.  p.  258,  Frankel,  Insckr.  Perg.  249).  About  the  constitution 
of  these  police  forces  our  knowledge  is  scanty :   but  they  were  employed  in 


'  Cp.  especially  No.  29.  each  KwyL%     These  irapa^{t\aicts  are  also  men- 

3  The  expression  in  CB.  p.  125,  might  suggest  tioned  in  the  mutilated  decree  foimd  at  Develer 

that  a  single  iwrnpAyZflKB  was  appointed  for  the  and  published  by  Hogarth  in  J.ff.S.   1887, 

whole  Hierapolitan  territory:    that,   however,  p.  892  (no.  21). 

was  not  the  case  :  there  was  probably  one  for 
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hunting  down  and  keeping  in  custody  brigands,  Christians,  and  other 
disturbers  of  the  peace. 

Officials  of  the  subject  villages  must  be  carefully  distinguished  fix>m 
officials  of  the  ruling  city  or  metropolis  (here  Hierapolis) :  this  distinction  is 
always  clearly  brought  out  in  the  Egyptian  documents,  which  are  our  best 
authority  for  the  relation  of  a  metropolis  to  its  K&fiai.  It  is  natural  that  the 
charge  of  order  in  the  territory  as  a  whole  should  be  vested  in  officials 
appointed  by  the  metropolis:  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  documentary 
confirmation  of  Prof.  Ramsay's  conjecture  to  that  eflFect,  a  conjecture  founded 
mainly  on  the  consideration  of  natural  suitability. 

The  Paraphylakes  were  in  a  position  of  power,  and  could  make  illegal 
requisitions  upon  the  villagers  or  extort  honours  fix)m  them  against  their 
will  (11.  5,  10).  This  decree  enacts  pains  and  penalties  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  such  abuses :  the  Paraphylakes  are  required  to  live  at  their  own 
expense,  and  the  articles  they  are  authorized  to  demand  fix>m  the  villagers 
are  strictly  defined. 

On  the  whole  subject,  see  Prof  O.  Hirschfeld  in  Berlin.  Akad.  SUzungsher. 
1891,  pp.  845—877,  1892,  pp.  815—824,  1893,  421—441 ;  Frankel,  Ineehr. 
Perg,  No.  249 :  CB,  p.  68,  258  ff.,  307  f  (where  bodies  of  napa^vXaKlrai  are 
stationed  in  villages). 

CHRTSOBHOAS 

In  speaking  of  the  Lycos  valley,  Strabo  refers  to  to  iroXvTfyrjTop  Trj<i 
X^P^^  tcaX  TO  eiceiarov}  An  interesting  phenomenon,  not  mentioned  by 
any  traveller,  is  related  by  Prof.  Ramsay  about  the  stream  Chrysorhoas,  the 
most  important  of  the  rock-forming  cascades  which  flow  over  the  cliffig  at 
Hierapolis.  He  says  (p.  86,  n.  2),  *  My  Mend  Mr.  Walker  told  me  that  its 
waters,  after  tumbling  over  the  cliflfe,  flow  for  a  short  distance  south  through 
the  plain  until  they  reach  a  hole  in  the  ground  into  which  they  disappear,' 
etc.  An  investigation  of  this  point  showed  that  the  statement  was  quite 
true,  but  a  few  years  ago  the  phenomenon  disappeared  owing  (as  the  natives 
also  said)  to  the  gradual  choking  up  of  the  underground  passage  by  incrusta- 
tion. The  hole  where  it  vanished  can  be  seen  and  easily  identified  fix)m  the 
deposit  formed  at  the  sides.  I  was  assured,  however,  that  after  its  under- 
ground course  it  reappeared  down  in  the  plain  near  the  village  Kutchuk 
Shamli  where  it  formed  a  marsh,  at  least  in  winter,  when  the  water  was  not 
used  to  irrigate  the  fields.  Now  the  stream  flows  above  ground  and  is 
carried  down  in  the  same  direction. 


^  Earthquakes  still  occur  in  the  vallej :  a  rather  violent  one  took  place  during  one  of  my 
visits  to  Laodiceia. 


H.a — VOL.  XVII.  F  F 
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ANAVA— SANAOS. 

"Kvava,  the  town  passed  by  Xerxes  on  his  way  from  Eelainai  to  Colossal 
beside  the  salt  lake  of  the  same  name  (Herod,  vii.  30),  has  been  identified  by 
Prof.  Ramsay  with  the  later  Sanaos  ^  (through  the  stricter  form  Sanavos)  and 
placed  at  the  village  Sari-Kavak  on  the  edge  of  the  northern  hills  overlooking 
Adji  Tuz  Giol, '  Bitter  Salt  Lake  '  {Amer.  Jour.  Arch.,  1888,  p.  275,  CB.p.  230, 
218).  M.  Radet,  disagreeing  with  this  view,  separates  the  two  names,  and 
leaving  Anava  at  Sarikavak  places  Sanaos  at  Tchardak,  on  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Anava.  The  following  inscription  proves  the  correctness  of  the 
former  view.  It  is  engraved  on  a  sarcophagus  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  a 
necropolis  between  the  middle  and  western  quarters  {mahalla)  of  the  village : 
the  stone  is  much  weather-worn,  and  the  first  part  is  quite  illegible. 

15. 

lyhBicrfz-jiTOKAmm/m/M/mM/fMmmwi 

TAhElQATIKAXXB<j>KT@XANAl^QNAHM0IITEiriAT.TOYIEi:i/  ^J«^^^^^ 
ATlKAI'BfZaNTElAEETEAfilANEAYTOlITOr^^NIONOiKOiiS^     ./oc 

\pi  Selves  /carea-Kevaa-av  to  fiprjfietov  eavTol^  teal 


.     .     .     .     €T€pq>  Bk  ovSevl  i^ioTai  TeOrjvat  x^pi?  Ttj^] 
4  cvvfilov  o\v\to{v){1)  fcal  [r&v  T4tcv€i>v(l)  iirel  6]  rokfii^aas  airoBdaei  [r]^ 
lepooTaTq) 

*  At  iKa^  ,fi<f>\  f(5i/T€9  Se  iriXea-av  iavrot^  rbv  idviov  ol/co[v. 

In  this  and  the  following  inscription  the  fine  is  to  be  paid  in  Attic 
drachmae,*  as  at  Apameia  (C£.  ii.  No.  321,  quoting  also  Thyatira);  this 
suggests  a  connection  with  Apameia,  and  is  a  further  indication  that  Sanaos 
was  subject  to  that  city  (see  CB,  p.  230,  ii.  p.  428,  etc.). 

On  aldvio^  ol/co^,  see  a  paper  in  the  forthcoming  Annual  of  the  British 
School  at  Athens  for  1897. 

16.     On  a  similar  sarcophagus  near  the  former. 


.--.-_. NEAYI!W«KAITHCYNBI«»5WZ 

-  •  2Jl«nN0YAEJvllZiiEE2E«lTAIET£P0NTlNA 

'4WWW^/>AlEnElOTOIOIfOJ8lTOAHHCACAlTO£Jtt;^E^ 


*  SoyoJiStrabo  p.  676,  Xdvaos  Hierocles,  2ayU      reading  due  to  the  notches  in  the  stone  for  'B*, 
Ptolem.  V.  2,  26,  2vyaht  or  :iivahs  NotUiae,  as  in  next  line,  but  probably  it  is  used  to  denote 

2  'AriKc^s)f  seems  curious  :  it  is  possibly  a  mis-      9pax/Ads, 
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[6  Seiva  Karea-Kevaa-e  to  fivrjfieiov  ^&]v  €ai;[Tfl5]  teal  ry  avvfil\<p  avTov 

oifSevl  S^  i^itrrai,  erepov  riva 

KYihevKT^ai,,  eTrel  6  roio[vT]6  ti,  ToKfirjo-a^  a7roS[(»]<r€t  irpoarelfiov  6*9  to  lepoD- 

rarov  rafjuet- 
ov  'A]t«^A9  7r€in'aKia")(^iXia^, 

Some  other  inscriptions  of  Sanaos  will  be  given  in  Part  II. 


BRIA. 

The  city  Bria  was  placed  by  Pro£  Radet  and  Prof.  Ramsay,  independently 
of  each  other,  at  the  modem  village  of  Burgas.^  M.  Radet  judges  from  the 
order  of  Hierocles,  the  importance  of  the  modem  village,  and  from  its  name 
which 'semble  n'etre  qu'une  adaptation  Turque  de  Tancien.'  Prof.  Ramsay 
goes  further  and  shows  in  an  admirable  commentary  on  inscription  218  (see 
also  p.  577)  the  etymological  affinities  of  the  word  Bria  and  how  the  name 
Burgas  arose  fix^m  the  form  Berga :  but  he  is  careftil  again  to  add  the  qualifi- 
cation that  though  the  name  remains,  the  exact  site  may  not  be  at  the 
modem  village;  for  no  remains  have  been  found  there,  and  it  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule,  to  find  modem  villages  exactly  on  ancient  sites.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  I  passed  through  this  district  and  found  the  old  site  about 
a  mile  and  three-quarters  north-west  of  Burgas  on  the  left  of  the  road  to 
Tatar  keui  It  is  situated  in  the  open  plain  in  the  midst  of  acorn-producing 
(palamtU)  trees  and  is  hardly  visible,  and  certainly  not  noticeable,  from  the 
road.  Such  a  defenceless  situation  was  of  the  Pergamenian  type  {Hist,  Qeogr, 
p.  86),  which  looked  to  commercial  rather  than  to  military  considerations. 
With  this  accords  the  Thracian  name  Bria,  for  it  is  known  that  Thracian 
colonists  were  often  settled  in  Pergamenian  foundations.  We  may  therefore 
safely  infer  that  the  city  was  founded  after  190  B.c. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  seen  now  on  the  site.  The  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  ruins  is  what  we  may  best  describe  by  saying  that  it  looks  like  an 
extensive  square-shaped  entrenchment,  banked  right  round,  the  general 
sur&ce  being  raised  above  the  ground  level  to  the  height  of  several 
feet.  About  two  yards  or  so  from  the  outer  edge  a  low  narrow 
ridge  runs  round,  evidently  concealing  the  foundations  of  a  wall,  the 
blocks  of  which  appear  here  and  there  in  situ.  This  then  was  the  fortified  part 
of  the  city :  and  the  natives  have  appropriately  given  it  the  name  Jiendek,  i.e. 
'  dyke '  or  '  trench.'  The  buildings,  however,  extended  over  a  large  extent  of 
ground  especially  towards  the  south-west.  Here  several  big  rectangular 
blocks  may  still  be  seen  on  the  surfiwe  and  the  villagers  of  Tatar  keui  have 
recently  laid  bare  some  foundations  formed  of  fine  blocks  with  some  cemented 
work:  at  this  spot  were  found  the  stones  bearing  the  inscriptions  given 


1  Badet,  En  PhrygU,  p.  112  ;  Ramsay,  CB.  i.  p.  243-4. 
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below.  At  the  inner  base  of  the  narrow  ridge  (where  the  fortifications  seem 
to  have  been)  they  dug  up  a  large  Byzantine  column  with  a  late  inscription 
on  it  together  with  some  other  inscriptions  which  they  broke  into  Augments 
to  put  into  the  foundations  of  their  new  mosque.* 

The  question  arises,  what  has  become  of  all  the  sur£eu^  stones  ?  Burgas 
seems  to  possess  none,  though  some  are  almost  certainly  concealed  in  the  walls 
of  the  mosques,*  and  Tatar  keui  is  built  of  mud.  They  must  have  been  carried 
to  greater  distances  (perhaps  to  Sivasli  and  neighbouring  villages). 

The  following  are  the  only  inscriptions  which  we  can  certainly  assign 
to  Bria. 


17     In  the  unfinished  mosque  at  Tatar  keui : 


AllKAIXEBAZ 
TilKAIZAPI 

EYEENOZAZKAH 
niAAOYOIEPEYZ 


Ait  KoX  Xe/Sac' 
T^  Kaiaapi 

Ei;fei/09  'Aa-Kkf)' 
indBov  6  Up€v^. 


Euxenos  was  priest  in  the  Imperial  cultus,  the  worship  of  the  Emperor 
being  associated,  in  the  usual  way,  with  that  of  the  native  deity  Zeus. 


18.    iWd    In  two  firagments :  in  the  epigraphio  text  they  are  plaoed 
together 


KAIHKATAY 

SMAYP^ 

OYIAeMi 

ANOYE^ 

OYAEYTC] 

ALAEAPJ 

riAITHl 

AiNTorEKpTPo 

^ANH<f>C 


'O  /9«/Ai9]ieal  ^  tear'  av- 
Tov  <ropi]9  M.  Avp,  ^ 
Aioyiv  ?]oi/9  'Afty- 
poSwpov  ?  Bpt  1]avov,^  €v- 
Bo^ordrov  I5]ov\€vtov 
(f>v\fj^  ff  ?  7r]ao'a9  cupyh^ 
KoX  XeiTovpyyla^  t§  Tra- 
rpiSt  T«Ai<r]ain-09  i/c  wpo- 
yonMOP,  arel^ffavrf^ffopov, 


^  It  seems  probable  however  that  No.  19 
came  from  this  spot 

'  Continuous  heavy  rain  prevented  a  proper 
examination  of  the  village,  but  (apart  from  the 


declarations  of  the  natives,  who  were  kindly 
disposed)    three   previous    expeditions    found 
nothing. 
^  Perhaps  a  name  like  ^ABtiyoimpuu^ov, 
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In  L  1  the  expression  Kar  avrov  is  unusual,^  but  we  may  compare  an 
inscription  of  Laodiceia  (Ath.  Mitth.,  1895,  p.  209)  where  we  have  TrXaro*  Siio, 
eU  evyaio^  koI  tear  avTov  virifyyeio^.  In  L  8,  the  expression  ix  irpoyopoDv 
(like  Upeif^  Sih  yivov^,  etc.)  means  merely  that  members  of  his  &mily  had 
often  undertaken  these  offices  :  the  dp^ai  were  by  this  time  as  much  burdens 
(rrmnera)  as  the  XetTovpyiat.     On  <rr€<f>avfj<t>6po<:  see  CB.  i.  p.  56  £ 

The  date  is  shown  by  the  name  M.  Aur.  to  be  the  latter  half  of  the 
second,  or  the  first  half  of  the  third,  century  of  our  era. 

19.  Ibid,  A  late  Byzantine  inscription  on  a  rectangular  block:  the 
spelling  is  atrocious,  but  it  shows  the  modem  pronunciation. 

KtArt  A oTo M  K6  y  ro;(o/>4<f) HN TO A<i\Kte 

^^N^^J\yceToN  AoroAAdyhN^Tm/u 

HN^(:KM''^H/^AH  KHNM  i  T i^T tlllllllk 
APOMONf 

"f^o  'Hoai^9  ('l«aw/i;9)  vicoSo/*i;<ra9  tov  (p)a6v 

tci  AijSoTov 

avaXva-c  rov  Xoyo(y)  fiov  i^pa  (ie.  tva)  r     .     .     . 

rrjv  i/cXffinjav  ^9  rifv  fifUpav 

ffi/a  iyji  rifv  SiJKrjp  fterd  7[bp  iirix^opiop     .     .     . 
hp6fMp\ 

Owing  to  limitations  of  space  and  of  time,  I  must  conclude  this  paper 
by  giving  the  more  important  of  the  results  attained  in  the  north-west  of 
Phiygia. 

THE  IMPERIAL  ESTATE  OF   TEMBRION. 

20.  At  the  village  Yapuldjan,  close  to  Alt3m  Tash  and  the  site  of  Soa,  I 
copied  the  following  inscription,  which  gives  important  evidence,  both  topo- 
graphical and  historical,  regarding  the  large  Imperial  Estate  on  the  Tembrogios 
(Tembris). 


1  An  exact  paitUel  occurs  at  Hierapolis  (J.H,S.  1685,  p.  840,  No  75). 
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ATAOH 


TYXH 


I 

1  r\y CK^9 h\mmm0.\\\  ^:mw////////////m///m 
PEADIDYMUMM  IuC  ENERUM'  PRocoWU(,El\(;  PElSRECTAflDGEoRUMQ^UAEir 
G^Uli^INIUKlofECERATURADfbi^tlClTUDlNEMSUAMREUOCA'WT   >^A         / 


10 


18 


20 


25 


AYTOKPATOPIK-CAplM  lOY4MftH<l>lMnnHEYCEBEIErrYXElCEBb 

<j)IMTT^WET^I4>^NECTAtWK:CApl2iEHLlC■^^PAK«PHM0YE^KAE•'^ 

NOYTWHAPArOYHNWNnApOlKWNierEWprWNTWmMETEPWl 

ANHiiHUoYKolNQljic|rCANWNCOHNWNTWNKATA^PYnANTC^ 

CTPATIWTOY  "•  nANTWNENTolCMAKAPIWTATblCYMWNKAIPolCEYEEBEC 

noTA•Tb^rWN^W^dTEBACIAEWNHPEMoNKAI^AAHNO^fR)NBlONi^l^^#\ 

N  H>1  ACKi^lACElCMWNnE-AYMENWMONol  W  E I  L  A  AAoT  P I  ATI  N  Et 

KA!PWmACXONTECT-lNAET-NlKETE*!g^fci#MEIbnPoCAr^ 

KEWCENTOYTOICC^'XWRPONYMETEPONICMENIEPWTA- 

MoCoAoKAH>ocoiKATA<|>EYroNTlClfrEINoMENolTK:YMETEPAC/ 

C  EIOM  EGAZ^ETTApAToAAoroN  l^H  ApATTpACCoME  8  AYTTEKEl  N  W  Nc; 

cloNofAEfcMEB^Elo|^^PTY^^XANo^^^ECKMrrE^Ap^CTPATit' 

lOMEMAAAcn-pjATlrNYI^TEPWNMAKAPlWTATWH  KAI P  WN  ^ 
TOATTTT I  AN  WN  KAlM  AnApA  AIMn  ANONTE  CTAC  AEW<t  OpoY  C5 
nWTAlKi^YNACTMTWNTTpOY)^OKTW4|;      ATHTToMN 
METEPo  I  ETl  EI  L^OMENOIK-  KATAAlMnANoNTECTACAEi/ 
EprWhWACA<}>ICTANTEtl^ToYCAwpOTKPACBoANJ 
^0MENAAYTolCT^ApATPACCOYl:l^lltCY^BAlNElo^ 
OYTOYAi^lKElCeAl/ilXCElOMENOYCnEPlWNAnV 
CEBAQTEhErE-eoConoTETbMETTAPXON^^IE  I H I 
NO«dnwcnEPlTOYTWNEKElhUeHEOYH01f^ 
ENTETAfMEhH    C;^AE(,M^i»;pc:oNPl£XlESTl{ 
OyiDA^lTOPERAMNEDya-IUlSC^UEREmr^/ 
ETrElAHoYNoYAENO<j>EA0t||iNElh€KTAYTH  CTl^ 
BHKENAEfcMAEKATAa"mArpoiKlANTAWo<|>El/| 
TTEhBAlNPl»rWTlN4^KCYNTT;CToYNrW4-lMACi^ 
TTOTW4  l^CAP  I  AHi4oYTATY  )CONTA  AlWEIEC^ 
EC^AmTAXWPlAEPmoYEAlK#AN( 
C  I^OYHAPATWWC  oNKAOblMPYNI 


'!t-!y.il'^'?i'!^i'!d^^^&.^'^ 


Imp.   Caes.  M.  [lul.  P]hil[ippus  Pius  Felix  Aug.]   et   [M.   lul.  Philippu]s 

n[o]bi[l]issimu8  Caes.  M.  Au[r. Ap- 

peae  ?  Didymum  M ^generum  pro  consule  .  .  ,  perspecta  fide  eorum  quae 

[scribit  Eglectus  .  .  . 
quia  iuiuriose  geratur,  ad*  sollicitudinem  suam  revoca(n)t. 
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AvTOfcpdropi  Kia-api  M.  'loi/X/y  ^tXi7nr<p  Evaefiet  Evrvx^l  Se/9(aoTy) 

k[€  M.  'lovXjqi 
5  ^i\iinrq>    iiri,<f>av€aTdT(p     Kia-api    Beqa-i^    irapct    AvfnjXiov    *TSiyK\iK' 

[rov  ,  ,  ,  .  la- 
vov  T&v  *Aparyovr)v&v  irapoi/ctov  tee  y€a>py&v  r&v  vfieripcov,   [Srjfioa-ia 

hair- 
dptf  Srjfiov  Koivo{v)  Mo(^)€av&v  ^  %orjv&v  t&v  Kara  ^pvyiav  TOirtop,  Bi(k 

TOV  [ 

a-TpanwTOV.    UdpTeov  iv  rols  fiaKapirODTaTOi^  vfi&v  Kaipol^,  €\f<T€fiia\raroi 

iroTaroi  t&v  irdiroTe  ^aaChAfoVt  rjpefwp  koX   ya\r]vbv  tov  /3lov  Bta/y[o' 

fJL€V(DV,   TTO- 

10  vrjpia^  xk  Siaa-eca-fi&v  ir€[7r]avfjb€V(0Vf  fiSvoi  rjfiel^  dXXoTpia  t[&]v   €[u- 

rvxea-TaTODv 
Kaip&v  irdaxovre^  Ti^vSe  Tr)v  ifC€T€[iav  v]/Ji^iv   Trpoadfyofiev,   i^ilyyvoi 

ivOvfi- 
»7(r€(k)9  iv  TovTOi^'  "Xfi^piov  vfierepov  [i^a-fiev  Up&Talrov  #c€,  OTav  §  <r€*(r- 
fib^  oXoKXfjpo^,  oi  KaTa<f>€vyovT€^  xk  yetvofievov  tt)^  vfieTcpa^  [irpocTa' 

aia^*  hut- 
ceiofieda  Sk  irapa  to  dXoyov  tck  irapairpaaaop^Oa  vtt  ixeivoitv  o[t>^  firj 

aSi/celv  TOV  irXt)' 
15  aiov  6it>i\€t'   fieaoyetov  yitp  Tvvxdvovre^    k^  /^[v]f€  iraph   trrpardlpxif 

firiheviy  irda- 
XOP'CV    dXKoTpta    T&v    vfieTepcov  fiaKapccoTdTcov  /caip&v  [eVel   oi  ivoi- 

KOVVT€S 

TO  'AiTTTiav&v  Kkifia  trapaXifiirdvovTe^  tcl^  X€a><f>6pov^  6[Sov^  ylvovTai 

cTpa- 
T^i&Tat  Ki  SvvdaTai  t&v  irpovxovTtov  ^[arJA  ttjv  ttoXlv  \rifi&v,  yetTove^ 

Sk  17- 
fi€T€poi  €ir€ia'€[p]xoP'^voi  fce  KaTaXifnrdvovTe^  Td<:  X€[ci)<l>6pov^  ,  .  /ce  t&v 
20  €pya)v  rifias  a^la-Tavre^   K€   Toif^  dpoTrjpa^  /3odv  [weipco/ievoc  ?    tA   fit) 

d<l>€i' 
Xofieva  aifTol^  irapa'rrpdaaovaiv  xk  a-vv/Salvei  o[yT(o^  VM^^  ^^  '^<>^  ^ot- 
ovTov     dStxelaOai    Si(a)a'€iofi€vov^    trepl    &v    air     «[/>X^9    TrpoaTa^iv 

iiroLrjcoDy 

Xefiaa-Te  M^€^09,  ottotc  ttjv  eirap^ov  hieiirel^  i^ovaiav 

1/09  /C€  07r(k)9  Trepl  tovt(ov  iKCiv^Or)  aov  17  6\^la  KiXevci^  iv  Tal^  BiXToi^; 

25  ivTeToyfjUvrj'  Quae  li[b]e[r]o  (07^  li[b]e[ll]o  ?)  conplexi  esti[8 

-quid,  agit  operam  ne  d[iu]ti(n)is  querell[is 

'Ettc^S^   oiv  oifB^v  3^€\o[9  '^]fi€lv  ix  TavTTj^  t[^9    Tapaxn^    yeiveTai, 

crvv/Si- 
I3r)/C€v  Sk  rifid^   xaTd  ttjv  wypoiKiav  Td  fitf  6it>€i[X6fi€va  irapairpdao'ea'' 


Better  (T)orcaj'»i',  see  infra. 
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7rei'/8aii/o[i/]ro»y   nv&v   tck   avpwaTovvrmp  ^fui^  [wapk    to    Si/uuov  (fir 
SXoyop),  iweiStj 
30  ff]  vwo  T&v  KttrapuMP&p  ov  tA  tvxoptu  Bi[aa]€i€<r[0(u  Su  ovS^  wda" 

'K€a0(u  ick  r^  X^^  ipfifUfv<r{ff)(u  K€  ,  »  . 

^  xk  ov  iraph  t\&v  iv\hov  KarovKoivr[<ii>v  .  .  . 


Notes. — The  centre  of  the  stone  (as  I  estimated  it)  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  at  top  and  foot.  This  makes  a  possible  space  for  eleven  or  twelve 
letters  after  1.  1.  L.  2,  the  second  letter  may  be  F ;  before  generum  the 
stone  seemed  to  show  two  letters  (possibly  u),  not  u  (but  perhaps  merely  bad 
engraving  for  u).  L.  5,  wapk  seems  to  denote  that  Enclektos  drew  up  the 
document  for  the  commune:  perhaps  he  was  the  headman  (magister,  wpocuyc»v, 
tcwfmpxn'i  in  J*H.S.,  1887  p.  498).  If  so,  S*A  would  denote  the  person  who 
presented  the  appeal.  L.  7,  Moreav&v  may  possibly  be  a  variant  form,  but  the 
T  seemed  different  from  the  other  letters  T,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  miscut  (like 
o^'Xet  in  15,  A I  Ac .  in  22,  and  probably  others).  L.  10  fin,,  read  probably  TkW 
as  in  16.  L.  15,  can  irrpardlpxn^^  mean  *  a  governor  with  a  force  at  his  dis- 
posal *  (like  oTpaTfjyo^  iiraro^  for procos.)  ?  L.  18  init,,  we  want  a  word  for 
'marauders':  perhaps  arpart&rtu  may  bear  such  a  meaning  ('they  have 
become  foragers ' :  cp.  trrpaTtiori^Km  '  brutally ').  L.  23,  Stei7r€9  frt)m  ZUirfo 
'  directed  the  proconsulship  of  the  province '  or  simply  iirapxov  Bietwe: '  were 
arranging  the  affairs  of  the  prov.'  L.  24,  07ri09=*when.'  L  26,  the  stone 
has  Tiuis,  which  is  clearly  another  miscut  for  TINIS  or  Tius.  The  inscrip- 
tion was  carelessly  engraved. 

Later  consideration  makes  it  seem  more  probable  that  inMOTCANMN 
(1.  7)  it  is  the  M>  not'  the  Ti  that  is  miscut.  The  lapidary  cut  KOINOM 
for  KOINOYT.  We  thus  get  the  form  Toreai/Si/,  i.e.  the  people  of  Tottoia,^ 
the  ancient  name  of  the  village  Besh  Earish  Eyuk,  about  five  miles  S.  of 
Altyn  Tash  (see  J,H.8.  1887  p.  513).  This  is  exactly  what  is  wanted.  The 
suggestion  is  due  to  Prof  Ramsay. 

The  date  is  244-246  A.D. :  in  the  latter  year  the  yoimger  Philip  assumed 
the  title  Augustus, 

The  sense  of  the  Latin  heading  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  the  reply  was  sent 
through  Didymus  M — ^gener,  the  proconsul,  who  would  forward  it  to  the 
procurator.  LI.  2-3, '  having  examined  the  truth  of  what  Enclektos  writes 
.  .  .  because  (Appia?)  conducts  itself  (geratur=se  gerat)  wrongfiiUy,*  they? 
take  the  matter  under  their  care.' 

In  the  Greek  part,  though  the  restorations  are  often  uncertain,  the 
general  sense  is  &irly  clear.  The  coloni  on  the  estate  (x^p/oi^)  appeal  to  the 
Emperor  as  their  lord  to  put  a  stop  to  the  violent  conduct  {turrmUuosum  vel 
iniuriosum  adversus  colonos  Caesaris,  Dig.  L  19)  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Appian 
district  who  have  ceased  to  confine  themselves  to  the  high  roads  and  have 

1  The  name  oooura  with  one  T  or  with  two  indiflferently  (cp.  ffiaL  Otog,  p.  240  &o.). 
'  Iniuriose  ia  the  teohnioal  term  (Dig.  i.  19)« 
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taken  to  marauding  on  the  estate,  making  themselves  masters  of  Soa,  inter- 
rupting agricultural  work  and  blackmailing  the  coloni,  in  defiance  of  the 
Emperor's  edict  issued  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  provincial 
governor  and  inserted  in  the  archives  of  the  town  (?),  etc.  After  the  appeal 
there  was  added,  no  doubt,  the  imperial  reply.  The  whole  correspondence 
was  set  up  publicly  at  the  expense  of  the  coloni  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  '  headman  *  (as  in  the  African  analogies  CI.L,  viii  10570,  Comptes  Rendus 
de  VAcadimie  des  Inscr.  1897,  p.  146  flF.). 

Important  topographical  questions  are  decided  by  this  inscription.  The 
estate  referred  to  is  that  called  in  later  times  Tembrion  or  Tembre,  because 
the  river  Tembrogios  or  Tembris  (Porsuk  Su)  flowed  through  it.  The  exist- 
ence of  an  estate  was  detected  here  and  the  name  Tembrion  assigned  to  it  in 
Hisi.  Geogr,  p.  177-8  (see  also  CB,  ii.  p.  615).  This  view  has  now  received 
complete  confirmation.  Our  inscription  makes  it  clear  that  the  people  of 
Soa  (near  Altyn  Tash)  and  part  at  least  of  the  Moxeanoi  ^  were  coloni  on  the 
domain.  From  this  we  should  infer  that  the  estate  extended  south  to  the 
borders  of  the  territory  of  AJia  (Islam  keui) — a  conclusion  already  reached  by 
Prof  Ramsay  (CB,  p.  615,  No.  527)  firom  an  inscription  found  at  Gumulu,^  a 
village  between  Alia  and  Siokharax  (Otourak),  by  MM.  Legrand  and  Chamonard 
(B.CM.  1893  p.  272).  The  northern  limit  is  given  by  a  boundary  stone 
(G.LL.  Suppl.  7004),  standing  on  a  low  ridge  running  out  fix)m  the  western 
hills  and  narrowing  the  plain  opposite  the  villages  Haidarlar  and  Nuh-oren : 
this  stone  probably  marked  off  the  estate  fix)m  the  territories  of  Apia  and 
Aizanoi  (cp.  Hisi.  Oeogr,  p.  178),  which  perhaps  met  here.  The  estate  there- 
fore included  the  whole  valley  of  the  upper  Porsuk  Su.  Now,  just  as  in  other 
cases  (e.g,  Augustopolis),  there  must  have  been  a  bishopric  for  this  vast 
stretch  of  country,  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  agree  with  the  view 
expressed  in  Hisi.  Geogr,  p.  146,  which  assigns  to  this  district  the  name 
EvSo/cla^  given  by  Hierocles  between  Appia  and  Aizanoi.  Soa  was  perhaps 
the  ecclesiastical  centre.     The  name  ' Aparfovrivol  is  new. 

The  historical  importance  of  the  inscription  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
supplies  a  fresh  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  status  of  the  coloni  on  an  Imperial 
estate  in  the  third  century.  Previous  to  the  fourth  century,  the  coloni  whom 
we  meet  in  literature  and  in  law  are  free  tenants,  occupying  holdings  under  a 
lease  (=  condiidores);  in  the  fourth  century,  the  status  of  the  colonics  as 
defined  by  public  law  is  altogether  altered :  he  is  still  free,  but  his  tenure  is 
permanent  and  hereditary,  he  is  *  bound  to  the  soil.'  This  change  has  been 
traced  by  Prof.  Pelham,  in  his  clear  and  incisive  style,  to  the  influence  of  the 
regulations  prevailing  in  the  Imperial  domains  since  Hadrian's  time :   these 

^  This  agrees  with  the  situation  assigned  to  however,  affect  what  is  said  about  the  boundaries 

the  Moxeanoi  in  CB,  ii  p.  681  f.— a  situation  of  the  estate. 

indeed  already  confirmed  by  epigraphic  evidence  *  I  heard  that  Gumulu  and  Hassan  keui  are 

(No.  615).     I  should  now,  however,  prefer  to  villages  near  the  Devrent  (on  the  eastern  side) 

say  *  the  people  of  Soa  and  of  Tottoia ' ;  but  between  Otourak  and  Islam  keui :  but  I  have 

the  suggestion  was  received  too  late  to  be  inoor-  not  seen  them, 
porated  in  the  text    The  change  does  not, 
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were  recognised  to  be  advantageous  and  were  merely  stereotyped  by  the 
legislation  of  the  fourth  century.^  We  know  that  the  Imperial  estates  were 
reorganised  by  Hadrian  ^ :  and  the  status  of  the  coloni  under  this  reorganisa- 
tion (at  least  in  Africa  and  on  the  Milyadic  estates)  was  essentially  that 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  fourth  century  (Pelham  I.e.  pp.  11-17  *).  Further, 
Prof  Pelham  has  shown  that,  although  '  we  know  nothing  of  the  regulations 
by  which  the  Caesars  finally  bound  their  own  coloni  to  the  soil/  economic  and 
political  reasons  (as  well  as  the  attractions  oflFered  to  the  coloni)  all  operated 
in  this  direction.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  our  inscription,  which  gives 
similar  evidence  for  the  estate  of  Tembrion  in  244-246  A.D.  The  coloni  are 
clearly  bound  to  the  soil :  they  describe  themselves  as  Caesar's  husbandmen, 
some  of  them  at  least  having  been  planted  on  the  estate  by  their  Imperial 
lords  {irdpovKoc  *  xk  yecofyyol  oi  vfjUrepoi,  apoTrjpe^,  aypot/cov,  Kea-ctpmvoC),  to 
whom  they  *  flee  for  refuge,  placing  themselves  under  his  protection '  when 
there  is  a  general  upheaval  of  law  and  order  (1.  13).  Compare  the 
expressions  used  by  the  dwellers  on  the  Saltus  Burunitanus  in  Africa  sixty 
years  earlier  (180-183  A.D.),  homines  rustici  tenues  manum  nostrarum  operis 
vietum  tolerantes,  or  rvstici  tui  vermdae  et  alumni  mltum  tuorum  {CLL,  viii., 
10570,  col.  ii.,  20  and  28). 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  conductores :  that  is  natural,  for  the  complaint 
is  against  blackmailing  by  outsiders.  But  what  has  become  of  the  procurator 
whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  *  men  of  Caesar  *  (1.  30)  ?  He  may  have 
been  mentioned,  for  the  inscription  is  incomplete;  but  perhaps  the  force 
of  7rapa<f>v7uLKlTai  at  his  command  was  insuflScient  to  cope  with  the 
marauders. 

MEROS. 

In  Hist  Geogr.  p.  144  (quoting  J,H.S,  1887,  p.  498,  No.  kvi.)  Meros^ 
was  placed  at  Kumbet,  where  there  are  considerable  remains,  especially  on 
the  acropolis.*  The  evidence  consisted  only  of  the  order  in  Hierocles,  and  the 
fistct  that  it  was  the  boundary  between  the  Opsikian  and  Anatolic  Themes, 
The  identification  was  generally  accepted  by  critics,  including  Prof.  Kiepert 
and  M.  Radet.  During  an  expedition  to  the  country  of  the  Praipenisseis  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  I  passed  the  village  of  Elmaly  in  the  hilly 
country  north-north-east  from  Altyn  Tash  (at  or  near  which  was  the  site  of 
Soa),  and  copied  there  the  following  inscription. 


*  The  Imperial  Dwnaina  and  the  Colonate,  Rendus  de  V  Acad.  de$  Inscr.  1897  p.  146  ff. 
London,  1890.  >  The  organisation  of  Milyadic  Estates  is  also 

*  Proved  for  Africa  by  inscriptions,  especially  described  CB.  i.  p.  281  ff. 

C.I.L,   viii.    10570  (discussed    by    Mommsen,  **irdpoiKoi,  aojowmers,  resident  foreigners,  as 

Hermes  xv.   1880,  p.  885  ff.)  and  for  the  MUy-  in  0.1.0.  1625,  45  ;  1681  ;  2906,  &c. 

adic  or  Killanian   Estates  in  Asia  Minor  by  *  Mrjpos  in  Hierocles  and  the  NotiU.,  Vlriphs 

Ramsay  (CB.  i.  p.  284).      The  lex  Eadriana  in  Not.  Basilii  and  Not.  Leonis  (ed.  Gelzer)  and 

undoubtedly  applied  to  all  the  other  estates.  Const  Porphyr.  de  Tlvematibus  i.  pp.  14  and  25. 

Prof.  Pelham  points  out  (p.  18)  that  the  idea  «  E.g.  the  Lion  Tomb  and  Palace  described 

of  the  new  system  originated  with  Vespasian  by  Prof.  Kamsay  in  his  Study  of  Phryg.  Art^ 

and  Trajan,   and   this    is    confirmed    by    the  (Jlff.i^.  1889,  p.  176  ff.). 
African  inscription  recently  published  in  Comptes 
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21. 


R  PA  0HTYXH 
KOPNH  AlANC  A 
A  ©  N  €  I  M  A  N 
C  eB  ACTHN 
H  H  e  I  P  l-l  N  5?  N 
KATOIKI  A 


KopvrjXiav  Sa- 
Xfovelvav 

KaTOCKia. 


The  inscription  was  evidently  carried,  along  with  a  few  other  stones 
(including  a  richly  ornamented  sarcophagus  now  used  as  a  fountain  trough), 
and  after  coppng  it,  I  asked  the  circle  of  onlookers  whence  it  came.  The 
answer  was:  *It  has  been  here  a  long  time  but  we  have  heard  from  our 
&thers  that  it  was  brought  from  Malatia,  while  this  other  stone  [an  inscribed 
Byzantine  column]  came  from  E^ara  Agatch  Oren/  At  the  moment  I  did 
not  recognise  Meros  as  the  town  named  in  our  inscription  and  as  I  had 
already  heard  that  there  were  ruins  at  this  place  Malatia,  I  was  eager  to 
know  what  surprise  was  in  store  there.  When  we  reached  the  spot,  it  was 
soon  seen  to  be  an  ancient  site.  It  lies  between  Doghan  Arslan  and  Gerriz, 
half  an  hour  from  the  latter,  and  in  recent  years  a  colony  from  Gerriz  has 
built  a  village  beside  the  old  town.  The  ruins,  which  run  out  from  the  base 
of  an  oval-shaped  hill,  the  acropolis  no  doubt  of  the  old  city,  are  mostly 
characterless ;  but  we  were  told  that  formerly  there  were  many  marbles  there, 
most  of  which  have  been  carried  oflF  by  natives  of  the  district  to  Kutaya 
(Kotiaion)^ — twenty-five,  they  said,  were  taken  away  by  mosque-builders 
from  that  city  six  or  seven  years  ago — while  the  German  Railway  (which 
passes  through  the  narrow  plain)  had  destroyed  great  numbers  *  written  and 
unwritten ' :  we  ourselves  saw  the  proof  of  their  vandal  depredations  in  the 
heaps  of  marble  chips  lying  beside  the  foundations  of  a  large  building.  In 
default  of  evidence,  I  determined  to  assign  the  name  17  Meifyrfv&v  /caroi/cla  to 
this  site :  but,  fortunately,  our  search  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  which  puts  the  identification  with  Meros  *  beyond  doubt 
and  proves  the  trustworthiness  of  the  statement  of  the  villagers  of  Elmaly.* 

22.     On  a  rectangular  block  standing  amongst  the  ruins :   inscription 
much  worn,  but  decipherable  with  certainty  in  favourable  sunlight. 


^  At  Kara  Agatch  Oren  (spobb),  north-east 
of  Altjn  Taah,  we  were  likewise  told  that  many 
stones  had  heen  taken  thence  to  Kutaya. 

*  The  form  Miros  oocors  in  586  a.d.  (Labbe, 
viiL  p.  074). 

>  I  do  not  mean  that  all  Turkish  statements 
re  true,  but  the  traveller  can  distinguish.     If 


e,g.  one  is  visiting  a  frequented  district,  and 
were  to  ask  whether  a  well-known  inscription, 
in  the  possessibn  of  a  villager,  had  been  copied 
before,  your  Mend  (in  expectation  of  bakshish) 
would  of  course  answer  '  No.'  But  when  there 
is  no  motive  for  deception,  there  is  less  reason 
to  disbelieve. 
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ATAGH    TYXH 

(\>^  OTJT\  M  ONTO  M 
A  I  AChMHreMONi^ 
H  M6IPHM6SNnOM# 
TO  N  EYEPrETfcM 
KAICQTHPIInTHCETTAP 
XI  O  Y 


^X,  "Oirrvfiov  rov 
Siaa-fjfi^oraTov)  ^yefiova 
17  M€if)r)v&v  7roXt[9 
rov  eifefyyinjv 
/cal  a-QyTrjpla]  t59  iirap- 


Fl.  Optimus  is  called  perfectissirtnis  praeses  provindae,  and  the  inscription 
therefore  probably  dates  after  the  reorganisation  of  Diocletian  (it  might, 
however,  be  shortly  before  Dioclet.,  cp.  Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  ii.  p.  230,  n,  2). 
17  iirdpxeto^;  occurs  B,C.K  vii.  p.  17,  No.  3  ;  so  C.LG,  6627  where  iirap^elov 
is  wrongly  taken  as  neuter. 

Meros  here  calls  itself  7roXt9,  and  in  the  former  inscription  (dating  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  III.  Cent,  after  Christ)  tcaroi/cia.  What  sense  does  the  latter 
term  bear  here  ?  We  cannot  think  of  a  military  colony  settled  by  the  Greek 
kings.  That  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  common  meaning  of  /caroi/cla :  but  the 
term  is  also  used  to  denote  a  settlement  of  the  citizens  of  any  given  city  living 
in  an  outljdng  part  of  its  territory  and  managing  their  own  internal  afi&tirs.^  In 
the  Imperial  times  it  comes  to  mean  merely  a  village  (jcmfiri)}  This  is  probably 
the  sense  it  bears  here.  Meros  was  most  likely  a  village  of  the  Praipenisseis, 
which  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  bishopric  (before  the  time  of  Hierocles,  ca. 
630  A.D.)  in  accordance  with  the  usual  Byzantine  policy.  It  may  possibly  have 
been  a  KoroiKla  subject  to  Kotiaion  (or  even  Prymnessos)*:  but  this  is  less  prob- 
able.  Even  in  the  tenth  century  it  is  called  a  KtoiioiroKt.^  by  Constant.  Porphyr. 

The  situation  now  assigned  to  Meros  is  about  thirteen  miles  nearly  due 
west  of  Kumbet.  The  question  remains,  what  was  the  ancient  name  of  this 
village  ?  A  village  Pontanos  (or  — a)  is  proved  for  this  neighbourhood  in 
HifA.  Qtogr,  p.  435,  but  it  seems  too  unimportant  to  represent  Kumbet. 
Unfortunately  my  visit  there  preceded  the  discovery  of  Meros,  and  as  I 
accepted  the  generally  received  identification,  and  was  at  the  time  more 
specially  interested  in  the  Phrygian  monuments,  I  did  not  make  a  careful 
search  in  the  village.  Two  inscriptions  of  Kumbet  relating  to  Epinikos,  a 
native  of  the  town  who  rose  to  high  office  in  the  Imperial  service,  and  is 
known  fix)m  literary  sources,  have  just  been  published  by  Prof.  Mommsen 
from  Pro£  Ramsay's  copies  in  Hermes,  1897,  p.  660  flF.  Another  inscription 
is  published  by  Prof.  Ramsay  in  J.H.S.  1887  p.  498. 

J.  G.  C.  Anderson. 


^  See,  for  example,  CB.  p.  583  and  Nos.  498, 499. 
"  AsM.Radetsays,  EevMniv.Midi,  1896,  p.  6. 


'  Not   of    Nakoleia,    whose  territory  could 
hardly  extend  to  the  west  side  of  the  mountains. 
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